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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


OuB  knowledge  has  been  so  much  increased  in  extent  and  exactness 
in  almost  every  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  since  the 
time  when  I  converted  my  ''  Grundzuge  *'  into  the  first  edition 
of  this  smaller  manual — the  "Grundriss^* — that  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition  hardly  seemed  an  easy  task.  Nevertheless^  I 
gladly  undertook  it,  for  I  had  observed  so  much  new  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  development  in  anatomical 
enquiry.  The  road  along  which  science  may  travel  forward  success- 
fully seems  indeed  to  be  growing  easier,  yet  the  distance  which 
we  have  made  is  but  short  in  comparison  with  that  which  lies 
in  front  of  us,  and  far  beyond  our  view.  Every  question  solved 
leads  again  to  fresh  problems,  and  renders  unstable  even  what 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  definite  form.  There  are,  therefore,  great 
difficulties  in  giving  such  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
subject  as  a  text-book  ought  to  supply.  I  have  tried  as  much 
as  possible  to  evade  these  difficulties  where  I  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  them.  Much  remains  unaltered,  because  recent  in* 
vestigations  appear  to  demand  fundamental  changes,  the  concrete 
expression  of  which  cannot  be  immediately  taken  in  hand. 

I  have  somewhat  modified  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.  I 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  separating  the  Brachiopoda  from  the 
Mollusca,  and  treating  them  as  forming  an  independent  phylum. 
Nor  indeed  is  the  change  a  real  one,  for  even  in  my  "  Grundzuge '^ 
I  drew  especial  attention  to  the  great  difEerence  that  obtained 
between  them  and    the  ''other  Mollusca.'^     The  Tunicat^i  have 
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been  treated  in  the  same  way^  but  this  does  not  require  any 
apology  at  the  present  date. 

By  treating  the  subject  more  concisely  I  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  real  matter  to  a  certain  extent^  without  enlarging 
the  size  of  the  book.  I  have,  of  course,  only  dealt  with  what 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  capital  importance;  many,  and  even 
important,  details  have  been  omitted,  owing  to  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  aim  of  the  book. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  previous  mistakes  and  to 
supply  omissions.  If  any  such  have  been  retained,  or  have  newly 
crept  in,  I  shall  be  fairly  judged,  I  know,  by  anatomists,  who 
will  remember  the  vast  extent  of  our  science  and  the  object  of 
this  work.  I  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  them,  and  if  I  have  my 
toil  is  well  repaid. 


Heidelberg,  November,  1877. 


0.  G^enbaur. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  my  pupils 
in  Oxford  and  London  an  English  translation  of  Professor  GEOENfiAim's 
"  Gnmdnss  der  Vergleichenden  Anatomic."  I  have  to  thank  the  energy  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Jbfprby  Bell,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (now  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum),  for  the  translation  which  he  undertook  and 
carried  through  at  my  request,  when  I  found  that  my  time  was  too  fully  occu- 
pied with  other  work  to  allow  of  my  completing  it  myself  within  a  suffi- 
ciently short  i)eriod  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  German  work. 

My  share  of  the  present  work  has  therefore  consisted  in  a  careful 
revision  of  the  MS.  and  proof-sheets,  which  has  been  by  no  means  a  mere 
formality,  but  enables  me  to  give  the  assurance  that  the  original  work  is 
faithfully  rendered  in  the  translation.  •The  chapter  on  the  Tunicata  I  took 
occasion  to  translate  myself. 

That  Professor  Gegenbaur's  work  will  bo  of  great  service  to  those 
English  students  who  do  not  already  read  German  cannot  be  doubted.  AVo 
have  some  excellent  treatises  in  the  English  language  on  animal  morpho- 
logy, notably  the  Manuals  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate 
Animals,  by  Professor  Huxley.  But  wo  do  not  possess  any  modem  work 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  properly  so-called;  that  is  to  say,  a  work  in 
which  the  comparative  method  is  put  prominently  forward  as  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  the  results  of  anatomical  investigation.  The 
present  work  therefore  appears  to  me  to  form  a  most  important  supplement 
to  our  existing  treatises  on  the  structure  and  classification  of  animals.  It 
has,  over  and  above  this,  a  distinctive  and  weighty  recommendation  in  that 
throughout  and  without  reserve  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  appears  as  the 
living,  moving  investment  of  the  dry  bones  of  anatomical  fact.  iN'ot  only 
is  the  student  thus  taught  to  retain  and  accumulate  his  facts  in  relation  to 
definite  problems  which  are  actually  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  investigators, 
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I'lit  liii  in  unf^cnimgiMl,  and  to  a  certain  extent  trained,  in  the  healthy  use  of 
liifl  Ri»nMiIjil.ivo  faculticB;  in  fact  the  one  great  method  by  which  new  know- 
|pil«M  h  MtUiiiind,  whether  of  little  things  or  of  big  things— the  method  of 
iilm(<rvftl.ioti  (or  exjMiriment),  directed  by  speculation — ^becomes  the  con- 
p»'lnM«i  itml  dintinctive  characteristic  of  his  mental  acti^dty.  Thus  we  may 
i*U\ui  fur  Uid  Htudy  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  as  set  forth  in  the  present 
¥fnfU,  tlin  jiowor  of  developing  what  is  called  "common  sense"  into  the 
mnrt*  jiiiMtim'ly  fixed  "  scientific  habit "  of  mind. 

I  Imvti  iiuule  no  notes  nor  additions  of  any  kind  to  the  original  text, 
witli  lint  (;x ('.(;] )tioii  of  a  few  references  to  English  works  likely  to  be  useful 
in  the.  Kiiglihli  student.     These  additions  arc  indicated  by  brackets. 

VVhiliit  the  work  is  thus  presented  to  the  reader  precisely  as  its  author 
i|i'riign«td  that  it  should  be,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
ill  this  place  of  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  English 
IranHluiion  is  intended  for  the  use  of  English  students,  and  that  it  Ls 
therefore  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  per^ilexity,  to  point 
out  certain  statements  of  fact,  or  of  interpretation  of  fact,  in  which  Professor 
Gkoknuaur  differs  widely  from  authorities  usually  followed  in  this  country. 
I  Almll,  moreover,  refer  to  some  recent  additions  to  knowledge  published 
»iuce  this  work  left  Professor  Geoenbaur's  hands.  It  will  be  understood 
ilmt  the  following  paragraphs  are  intended  as  a  supplement  necessitated 
by  Uie  8i)ecial  objects  of  this  translation,  and  are  by  no  means  to  bo 
riiganled  as  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  or  discussion,  which  would 
UJMurediy  ill  befit  a  writer  who  is  making  known  to  a  new  audience  the 
teachings  of  a  master  to  whom  he  is  deeply  indebted. 

Nuclei  of  Cells. — In  the  first  place,  it  seems  necessary  to  notice 
tliut,  wliilst  the  last  German  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press,  very 
iui[>ortant  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nucleus  of  organic  cells  or 
plastids  were  being  made.  Though  these  investigations  are  not  yet  complete 
they  tend  to  modify  what  is  said  conceniing  the  nucleus  on  pages  15  and 
16.  The  student  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Priestley  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  Microsc.  Science,  voL  xvi  (1876),  for  an  account  of  the  observations 
of  AuBBBACHy  Strasburosb,  Hertwig,  and  Van  Beneden,  and  to  part  iii. 
of  the  same  Journal^  vol  xviii  (1878),  for  original  observations  on  the  same 
subject  by  Dr.  Klein. 

Reproduction  of  Infusoria. — A  most  imx)ortant  modification  in  the 
i  GORent  views  as  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Infusoria  has  resulted  from 
the  same  line  of  study  as  that  just  mentioned,  when  carried  into  the 
domain  of  unicellular  oiganisms.  0.  Butsohli  and  Enoelmann  have  shown 
tliat  ve  aie  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the  process  of  con- 
jngition  in  the  Infusoria  is  followed  by  a  production  of  spores  (see  §  70). 
It  zesnits  from  their  investigations  that  conjugation  in  the  Infusoria  is 
attended  by  a  definite  breaking-up  of  the  nucleus  and  so-called  nucleolus 
viudeUB)  of  the  conjugating  individuals;   but  that  the  conjugating 
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iudividtials  separate,  and  after  expelliiig  portions  of  the  broken-ug  nuclear 
stractores  (probably  as  effete  products),  proceed  to  re-form  the  nucleus, 
oMincleus  and  nucleolus  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  so-called  Acineti- 
fonn  embryos  appear  to  be  parasites,  the  rod-like  bodies  occasionally  observed 
in  the  nucleus  are  also  parasites,  whilst  the  striated  structure  and  spindle- 
shape  exhibited  by  the  nucleolus  or  paranucleus  in  such  forms  as  Parar 
moecium  and  Stylonichia  at  the  period  of  conjugation,  are  simply  due  to 
changes  in  this  body  which  are  exactly  paralleled  in  the  nuclei  of  egg-cells  and 
other  tissue-elements  of  multicellular  organisms,  when  those  cells  are  2\bout 
to  divide  by  transverse  fission.  The  process  of  coiijugation  in  the  Infusoria 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  attended  by  an  exchange  of  nuclear  material 
between  the  conjugating  individuals,  and  is  so  far  comparable  to  sexual 
congress,  but  it  results  in  a  simple  "  rejuvenescence "  of  the  conjugating 
individuals  and  not  in  a  production  of  spores.  Reproduction  by  fission  and 
by  the  modification  of  fission,  known  as  gemmation,  has  been  accurately 
observed  in  Infusoria,  but  of  the  formation  of  "spores"  in  this  group 
we  are  at  present  ignorant,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject. 

Origin  of  Male  and  Female  Reproductive  Elements  from 
different  Germ-layers. — In  §  95  Professor  Gbgbnbaur  has  described 
the  observations  of  Ed.  Van  Benedbn  on  the  development  of  the  sexual 
products  in  Hydractinia,  and  has  adopted  his  generalisation,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  applies  to  the  Hydromcdusae.  From  more  recent  observa- 
tions (CiAMiciAN,  Zeitschr.  fiir  wiss.  Zoologie,  voL  xxx.  p.  501,  1878) 
it  appears  that  in  other  genera  of  hydroid  polyps  the  same  arrangement 
does  not  obtain.  In  Eudendrium  ramosum  the  ova  appear  to  develop  from 
the  ectoderm,  and  the  sperm  from  the  endoderm ;  in  Tubularia  mesem- 
bryanthemum  both  ova  and  sperm  are  ectodermal  in  origin  according  to 
CiAMiciAN ;  Van  Benedbn  found  the  ova  to  be  endodermal  and  the  sperm 
ectodermal  in  Hydractinia^  whilst  Kleinenberq  ascribes  both  to  the  ecto- 
dem  in  Hydra. 

Nervous  System  and  Sensory  Organs  of  Medusae. — During  the 
past  year  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  knowledge  on  these 
points,  by  the  researches  of  the  two  Hbrtwiqs  ("  Das  Nervensystem  und  die 
Sinncsorgane  der  Medusen."  Leipzig,  1877).  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
deny  the  existence  of  differentiated  nervous  tissue  in  the  Medusae — the 
central  organ  having  the  form  of  a  ring  situated  along  the  line  of  insertion 
of  the  velum  in  the  Craspedota,  and  of  a  series  of  isolated  ganglia,  usually 
eight  in  number,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  disc  in  the  Acraspeda.  (See  for 
an  abstract  of  recent  researches  on  this  subject.  Quart.  Journal  of  Microsc. 
Science,  vol.  xviii  p.  340.) 

Cirri  and  Elytra  of  Aphroditaccee. — The  statement  in  §  106,  tliat 
the  elytra  of  the  chaetopodous  Worms,  allied  to  Aphrodite,  are  formed  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  dorsal  cirri  of  the  parapodia,  appears  to  be  contradicted 
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by  the  ^t,  that  in  Sigalion  the  elytra  and  dorsal  cirri  exist  side  by  side  on 
the  same  segment. 

Homologies  of  the  Kami  of  the  Appendages  in  Astacus. — The 
view  taken  by  Pi*ofessor  Gbgenbaur,  as  to  the  homologies  of  the  parts  of  the 
appendages  immediately  following  the  mouth  in  Astacus,  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  is  current  in  this  country.  In  Fig.  122,  p.  239,  the 
mandible,  two  maxillae,  and  three  maxillipedes  of  the  right  side  of  Astacus 
fluviatilis  are  figured.  This  woodcut  was  kindly  re-drawn  for  the  English 
edition  by  the  author,  at  my  request,  and  gives  a  more  complete  outline  of 
the  parts  in  question,  than  does  the  older  cut  of  the  German  edition. 
Throughout  the  series  of  appendages,  three  divisions  are  distinguished  by 
the  letters  a,  c,  d.  Taking  the  lowest  figure  first  (the  third  maxillipede)  we 
find  the  endopodite  marked  a,  the  exopodite  marked  c,  and  the  letter  d 
placed  with  the  single  epipodite  (podobranchia,  Huxley)  to  its  inner  side, 
whilst  the  double  arthrobranchia  (Huxley)  not  forming  part  of  the  appendage 
proper,  but  a  distinct  respiratory  development,  is  seen  on  its  outer  side.  In 
the  next  figure  (the  second  maxillipede),  a  indicates  endopodite,  c  exopodite, 
and  d  is  placed  close  to  the  double  arthrobranchia  on  its  outer  side,  whilst 
the  modified  epipodite  is  seen  to  the  inner  side  again,  of  this.  In  the  figure 
of  the  first  maxillipede,  a  is  placed  near  the  foliaceous  endopodite,  which 
has  a  detached  outstanding  segment,  c  near  the  filamentous  exopodite,  and 
d  near  the  broad  epipodite.  The  same  explanation  of  the  lettering  holds 
good  for  the  next  appendage,  the  second  maxilla.  In  the  next  appendage — 
the  first  maxilla — the  absence  of  the  letters  c  and  c7,  indicates  that  the 
author  regards  the  whole  appendage  as  reduced  to  the  representative  of 
the  foliaceous  endopodite  a  of  the  two  inferior  appendages — a  view  with 
which  few  will  disagree.  In  the  case  of  the  mandible,  however.  Professor 
Geoenbaub  marks  the  "  palp  "  Avith  the  letter  c — considering,  therefore,  the 
basal  piece  of  this  appendage  to  represent  the  endopodite,  and  the  palp  to 
represent  the  exopodite.  The  more  usual  opinion  on  this  matter  is  that  the 
luandible,  together  with  its  palp,  corresponds  to  the  simple  foliaceous  first 
maxilla.  The  jointed  palp,  mounted  on  its  solid  basal  biting-piece,  cor- 
responds to  the  jointed  endopodite  a  of  the  last  maxillipede. 

The  question  of  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  a  representative  of  the 
exopodite  in  the  Decapod's  mandible,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  reference  to  possible  comparisons  between  the  gnathites  of  Crustacea  and 
Tracheata.  The  actual  development  of  the  parts  in  question  from  the 
nauplius-form  of  appendage,  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the  homologies  of 
their  rami  in  the  Crustacea. 

Blood-corpuscles  of  the  Mollusca. — ^The  statement  on  p.  375,  that 
*'  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  are  always  colourless  "  in  the  Mollusca,  is 
one  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  correct,  since  I  have  published  an  account  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  of  Solen  legumen  (Proc.  Royal  Society,  "No.  140, 
1873),  which,  besides  colourless  amoeboid  forms,  comprise  a  vast  number  of 
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oval  ones,  deeply  staiaed  by  hsemoglobiiL  The  number  of  these  corpuscles 
is  so  considerable  as  to  give  the  blood  of  Solen  legumen  a  bright  blood- 
red  colour. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  have  observed  similar  though  larger  corpuscles 
impregnated  with  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  species  of  Area. 

Homologies  of  the  Arms  of  the  Cephalopoda. — The  view  that 
the  sucker-bearing  arms  of  the  cuttlefish  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages 
of  the  head  homologous  with  the  tentacles  on  the  head  of  Gasteropods 
(p.  326),  is  one  which,  it  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  remember,  is  not 
that  usually  taught.  He  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  older 
and  the  newer  view,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  or  of  rival  interpretations  of  the  parts,  it  must  suffice  here  briefly  to 
mention  that  the  arms  of  the  Cephalopod  (the  development  of  which  had 
been  made  known  by  Kollikbb),  were  shown  by  Professor  Huxley, 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  correspond  to  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  of 
the  Gasteropoda,  and  the  ganglion,  from  which  they  receive  their  nerve 
supply,  was  then  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  pedal  (Morphology  of 
the  Cephalous  Mollusca,  PhiL  Trans.  1853).  This  view  was  maintained  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  Geoenbaub's  work.  It  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
present  edition,  in  deference  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Jhebing  ("  Vergleichende 
Anatomic  des  Nervensystems  und  Phylogenie  der  Molluscen,  Leipzig,"  1877). 
The  whole  of  that  author's  work,  both  statement  of  fact  and  speculative 
superstructure,  appears  to  me  to  call  for  very  cautious  treatment,  involving 
the  rejection  of  some  of  his  principal  conclusions. 

Origin  of  the  Limbs  of  Vertebrates. — Professor  Geoenbaub  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  and  limb-girdles  of  Vertebrata  as 
derived  from  gill-arches  and  their  branchial  rays  (§  357).  The  student  is 
reminded  that  another  possible  derivation  of  these  organs  is  from  primitively 
continuous  lateral  fins — supported  by  cartilaginous  rays,  and  comparable  to 
the  primitively  continuous  dorsal  median  fin.  The  specialisation  and  con- 
centration of  the  lateral  fin  on  each  side  in  two  regions,  thoracic  and  pelvic, 
would  be  competent  to  give  rise  to  the  two  pairs  of  fins,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Elasmobranchs.  ]Mr.  Balfoub  ("  Development  of  Elasmobranch  Fishes," 
1878)  is  led  to  adopt  this  view  by  the  observation,  that  in  the  embryo  dog- 
fish the  lateral  fins  have  precisely  the  same  mode  of  origin  as  has  the 
dorsal  median  fin,  arising  "  as  special  developments  of  a  continuous  ridge 
on  each  side,  precisely  like  the  ridges  of  epiblast,  which  form  the  rudiments 
of  the  unpaired  fins."  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  vertebrate  limbs  has 
been  independently  worked  out  with  great  care  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comparative  anatomy,  by  Mr.  J.  JL  Thacheb  (Median  and  Paired  Fins, 
Transactions  Connecticut  Academy,  vol.  iiL  1877).  In  the  important 
memoir  just  cited,  Mr.  Tuacueb  shows  very  plausibly  how  the  Elasmobranch 
tin,  and  not  only  the  fin,  but  the  supporting  limb-girdle  also,  may  have 
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been  derived  from  the  gradual  shifting,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  and  con- 
crescence of  primitively  similar  cartilaginous  rods,  which  formed  a  series  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  identical  in  character  Avith  the  primitive  median 
dorsal  series.  According  to  this  view,  the  "  arcliipterygium  "  of  Professor 
Gbqbnbaur  is  not  antecedent  to,  but  is  derived  from  the  type  of  fin  found 
in  Elasmobranchs.  (See  also  on  this  subject,  Huxley,  On  Ceratodus,  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  voL  1876,  p.  24.) 

Relation  of  the  Malleus  and  Incus  to  the  Mandibular  and 
Hyoid  Arches. — Investigations  directed  to  the  development  of  the  skull 
led  Professor  Huxley  some  years  since  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Eeichert 
and  of  GooDSiR,  that  the  small  bones  of  the  Mammals'  tympanic  cavity  were 
derived  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  anterior  visceral  arches.  At  first  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  malleus  and  incus  were  both  derived  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  cartilaginous  mandibular  arch,  the  lower  part  forming 
Meckel's  cartilage.  This  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  malleus  corresponds 
to  the  articulare  of  the  lower  jaw  of  other  Vertebrata,  whilst  the  incus  was 
considered  to  be  the  representative  of  the  quadratum,  since  it  articulates 
with  the  malleus  just  as  the  quadratum  does  with  the  articulare  (Croonian 
Lecture  "  On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull,"  Proc.  Eoyal  Society, 
vol.  ix.  p.  398). 

Further  investigation  led  Professor  Huxley  to  a  modification  of  his 
views.  The  embryological  evidence  is  not  quite  complete,  but  the  relations 
of  the  parts  in  question  in  the  developing  Frog,  in  certain  Lizards,  and  in  Mam- 
malia, have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  ("  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Anatomy," 
p.  85,  1871)  that  whilst  the  malleus  is  formed  from  the  uppermost  extremity 
of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  therefore  represents,  not  articulare,  but  quad- 
ratum, the  incus  is  developed  from  the  uppermost  extremity  of  the  second  or 
hyoid  arch,  and  corresponds  to  the  hyomandibular  of  fishes.  The  stapes  is 
also  developed  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  hyoid  arch,  just  below  the 
incus.  The  incus  may  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  the  supra-stapedial  portion 
of  the  hyoid  arch,  and  in  certain  Vertebrata  it  exists  as  a  mere  cartilaginous 
supra-stapedial  rudiment 

These  views  in  their  later  form  have  not  been  adopted  by  Professor 
Gbgenbaur.  He  observes  (§  402)  that  the  homologies  of  the  ossicula 
audit  (is  of  the  various  classes  of  Vertebrata  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  In  §  352  he  maintains  the  earlier  determination  of  the  homo- 
logy of  the  mammalian  malleus  with  the  articulare  of  other  Vertebrates. 
Concerning  the  homologies  of  the  incus  and  the  stapes,  ho  considers  it 
advisable,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  make  no  statement. 

The  student  is  advised  of  these  differences  of  interpretation  of  structural 
fact,  in  order  that  he  may  the  more  carefully  make  himself  acquainted  from 
original  sources  with  the  details  of  development,  relation  to  nerves,  and  other 
features  of  the  parts  under  discussion. 

^Nomenclature  of  the  Lobes  of  the  Brain  in  Fishes. — In  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  present  work,  Professor  Gegenbaur,  led  by  the  result 
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of  investigations  carried  out  by  Lis  pupil  Miklucho-Maclay  ("  Yerjleicb. 
Xeuiologie  der  Wirbdthiepe,"  1870),  modified  the  current  nomenclature  of  the 
lobeB  of  the  Fish's  brain,  so  that  the  large  bispherical  part,  which  was  usually 
considered  as  the  mesencephalon  in  the  Teleostei  and  Selachii,  was  assigned 
to  the  thalamencephalon — or  second  of  the  five  cerebral  segments — whilst 
the  unpaired  large  projecting  lobe,  usually  considered  as  the  metencephalon 
(cerebellum,  fourth  s^ment),  was  identified  with  the  mesencephalon  of  higher 
Vertebrates,  and  the  cerebellum  was  considered  as  being  represented  by  a 
small  transverse  plate,  often  overlapped  by  the  folded  mesencephalon,  and 
usually  of  no  larger  size  than  the  piece  similarly  identified  in  the  frog.  In 
the  present  edition  Professor  Gboenbaur  has  modified  this  system  of  nomen- 
clature, and  has  returned  to  the  older  and  usually  accepted  method  of 
naming  the  parts  of  the  Fish's  brain.  Thus  in  Fig.  281,  d  marks  the  two 
spherical  masses  which  were  in  former  editions  assigned  to  thalamencephalon, 
and  are  now,  as  is  usual  with  other  anatomists,  designated  mesencephalon, 
the  expansion  between  them  and  g  being  the  reduced  area  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon. The  letter  h  is  now  referred  to  as  metencephalon  (cerebellum)  : 
this  was  previously  referred  to  as  mesencephalon ;  the  myelencephalon 
prosencephalon,  and  rhinencephala  retain  their  names,  which  had  not  been 
affected  by  Maclay's  system. 

Whilst  Professor  Gbgenbaur  has  returned  to  the  usual  system  of  naming 
these  parts,  he  still  considers  that  the  facts  on  which  ^Iaclay's  nomenclature 
was  based  possibly  point  to  homologies  other  than  those  indicated  by  the 
names ;  so  that  the  Fish's  cerebellum  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  that  of 
higher  Yertebrata.  He  remarks :  *'  The  mesencephalon  is  usually  considered 
as  being  confluent  with  the  thalamencephalon  in  Selachians ;  and  a  part 
which  really  represents  it,  so  far  at  least  as  relations  of  position  are  con- 
cerned, is  customarily  called  by  the  name  *  cerebellum.'  " 

In  translating  the  German  terms,  Vorderhim,  Zwischenhim,  Mittelhim, 
Hinterhim,  and  Xachirn,  I  have  adopted  Professor  Huxley's  equivalents, 
namely  Prosencephalon,  Thalamencephalon,  l^resencophidon,  Metencephalon, 
and  Myelencephalon.  In  the  edition  of  Quain  and  Sharpey's  Anatomy, 
published  in  1867,  a  similar  but  not  identical  series  of  terms  was  suggested. 
For  the  "primitivenHimschlitz," — the  early  strongly-marked  sinking  in  of  the 
cerebral  roof  which  separates  the  prosencephalon  from  the  thalamenceplialon 
— we  have  no  si)ecial  term  in  use  ;  "  primitive  cerebral  cleft  *'  is  the  transla- 
tion which  has  been  adopted. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  to  the  student,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  in  fact  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  the  Vertcbrata, 
that  Professor  Gegenbaur  assumes  some  small  amount  of  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  Avith  descriptive  himian  anatomy  ;  reference  to  a  manual 
treating  of  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  not  previously 
mastered  it,  is  indispensable. 

Xomenclature  of  the  Parts  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — The  transla- 
tion in  the  present  work  of  the  simple  word  "  Danii,"  and  its  compoimds 
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VorJerJarm,  Mitteldarni,  Hinterdarm,  Kopfdanu,  lias  causcil  nie  some 
perplexity.  It  has  been  variously  lendered  in  the  translation  by  "  gut," 
"enteron,"  "enteric  tube,"  "alimentaiy  canal,"  "digestive  tract."  The 
fact  is  that,  whilst  we  have  no  definite  nomenclature  at  present  in  use 
in  English  which  recognises  the  true  morphology  of  the  canal  which  com- 
mences with  the  mouth  and  ends  with  the  anus,  the  nomenclature  in  use  in 
Germany  is  of  very  doubtful  advantage,  since  it  has  not  a  sound  morpho- 
logical basis,  but  is  altogether  superficial.  "  Darm,"  for  which  our  readiest 
equivalent  is  "  gut,"  is  used  indifferently  for  the  whole  or  for  any  part  of 
the  physiological  entity  which  reaches  from  oral  to  anal  aperture.  But  the 
English  word  "  gut "  is  associated  rather  with  the  hinder  than  with  the  fore- 
most portion  of  this  tract.  It  will  probably  be  foimd  most  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  physiological  whole  as  the  "  alimentary  canal,"  or  "  digestive 
tube  ;"  and  these  terms  I  have  endeavoured  consistently  to  make  use  of  in 
this  sense,  though  sometimes  the  term  "enteric  tube"  has  been  similarly 
applied. 

The  division  of  this  tube  or  canal  into  pharynx,  a^sopllagus,  stomach, 
and  intestine  ;  or,  again,  into  fore-gut,  ciid-gut,  and  hind-gut  (Vordenlarm, 
Mitteldarm,  Hinterdarm,  p.  48),  is  one  based  upon  superficial  adaptations 
of  form,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  comparison  of  the  parts  so  designated  in 
the  various  phyla  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  pharynx  and  the  oeso- 
phagus of  the  Vertebrata  are  developed  from  the  endoderm  of  the  embryo ; 
the  parts  which  receive  the  same  names  in  the  Mollusca  and  the  Arthropoda 
are  developed  from  the  ectoderm.  The  hind-gut  of  the  Vertebrate  is  endo- 
dermal  in  origin,  ectodermal  in  the  Arthropod,  and  partly  endodermal 
partly  ectodermal  in  the  Mollusca.  In  fact  there  is  no  attempt  to  recog- 
nise the  facts  of  embryology  in  the  terminology  applied  to  the  alimentarv 
canaL 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  proposed  (Quarterly  Joum.  l^ficrosc. 
Science,  April,  1876,  and  "  Notes  on  Embryology  and  Classification,"  London, 
1877,  p.  11),  to  distinguish  the  primitive  digestive  space  which  develops 
from  the  endoderm  (in  fact  the  gastrula-stomach)  as  the  "enteron." 
The  anterior  passage  leading  into  this  from  the  mouth,  and  formed  by 
an  ingrowth  of  ectoderm,  I  have  termed  the  "  stomodajum,"  and  the 
corresponding  passage  leading  from  the  anus  I  similarly  propose  to  call 
the  "  proctodeum."  These  three  primary  factore  of  the  alimentary  tract 
are  most  equally  developed  in  the  Arthropoda  and  some  Mollusca.  In 
Vertebrata  the  stomodojum  is  exceedingly  small,  if  indeed  its  true  homo- 
logue  exists  at  all  (excepting  in  the  Tunicata).  The  proctodieum  is  also  in 
them  evanescent.  The  middle  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract  formed  from 
the  primitive  enteron  (archenteron),  which  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  that 
part  to  which  the  term  "  Mitteldarm  "  is  applied,  does  not  in  all  the  various 
animal  phyla  take  up  the  whole  of  the  primitive  enteron.  This,  in  fact, 
only  occura  in  some  of  the  Coelenterata,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to 
possess  in  the  adult   condition  an  archenteron.      In  other  groups  the 
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prioiitivo  enteric  sac  gives  ofT  the  foundatious  for  a  variety  of  other 
structures,  so  that  what  is  left  of  it  as  the  central  element  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  a  changed  and  broken-up  enteron,  which  may  be  called  ''metenteron'' 
as  opposed  to  the  unchanged  *'  archenteron." 

It  is  to  these  three  morphological  factors  then,  the  metenteron,  the 
stomodaeum,  and  the  proctodaeum,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  assign  the 
various  adaptational  swellings,  constrictions,  and  outgrowths  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract  of  higher  animals. 

These  distinctions  are  not  recognised  in  Professor  Geqexbaur's  work. 
It  will  be  sufficient  hero  to  point  out  that  the  exact  limit  of  stomodasum 
and  of  proctodasum  in  any  particular  case,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
direct  observation  of  the  process  of  development.  The  metenteron  is  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  which  the  most  important  digestive 
glands  are  connected,  such  as  the  liver,  and  from  its  walls  they  are 
formed  as  outgrowths.  The  stomodrcum  gives  rise  to  salivary  glands, 
and  usually  to  masticatory  sacs  (gizzards),  but  these  latter  may  form  also 
in  the  metenteron. 

The  proctodaeum  forms  the  cloacal  chamber,  where  such  exists,  and 
always  receives  the  openings  of  glands  (such  as  the  Malpighian  filaments  of 
insects)  which  are  excretory  rather  than  accessory  to  digestion. 

These  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to  make  dear  to  the  reader  the 
sense  in  which  the  words  "  enteron  "  and  "  enteric  "  have  occasionally  been 
employed  in  the  translation. 

Classification. — At  the  present  day,  naturalists  have  learnt  to  recog- 
nise in  their  efforts  after  what  was  vaguely  called  the  "natural"  system 
of  classification,  an  unconscious  attempt  to  construct  the  pedigree  of  the 
animal  world.  The  attempt  has  now  become  a  conscious  one.  Necessarily 
classifications  which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  pedigree,  vary  from  year  to  year 
with  the  increase  in  our  knowledge.  They  also  vary  according  to  the 
importance  attached  by  their  authors  to  one  or  another  class  of  facts  as 
demonstrating  blood-relationships.  Probably  no  two  zoologists  of  the 
present  day  would  agree,  within  wide  limits,  as  to  the  classification  which 
comes  nearest  to  expressing  the  pedigree.  Accordingly  it  is  by  no  means 
desirable  that  students  should  be  taught  to  accept  any  one  scheme  of  clas- 
sification as  finite.  They  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  these  schemes  as 
the  condensed  expression  of  an  author's  views — ^as  the  epitome  of  his 
teaching,  facilitating  the  recollection  and  the  comparison  of  conflicting 
solutions  of  the  vast  series  of  unsolved  problems  of  morphology. 

I  propose  here,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  to  place  side  by  side 
the  general  outlines  of  the  schemes  of  classification  adopted  by  Professor 
HuxLBT  in  1869  (No.  L),  that  adopted  by  Professor  Geqexbaub  in  the 
present  volume  (No.  II.),  and  that  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  my  lectun\<< 
during  the  past  year  (No.  IIL). 

I  have  taken  the  older  classification  adopted  by  Professor  Huxi^y  rather 
than  that  more  recently  put  forward  by  him,  because  it  is  one  with  which 
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my  experience  as  teacher  and  examiner  has  sho^m  me 
are  thoronghly  familiarised. 


I. 

8U6-KIXGD0MS. 

Protozoa. 

(Rhizopoda,    Gregarinida, 
Badiolaria,  Spongida.) 

IlCFTSOBIA. 
CkELKXTKRATA. 

(Hydrozoa,  Aclinosoa.) 

AXNTTLOtDA. 

(SooleddA,  Echinodenna.) 

AXNTLOSA. 

(Crustacea,        Arachnida, 
Myriapoda,  Inaecta,  Chsc- 
tognatha,  Annelida.) 
MolluscoTda. 

(Polyzoa,       Braohiopoda, 
Tnnicata.) 

MOLLUSCA. 

(Lamellibranohiata,  Bran- 
chiogastropoda,       Pnlmo. 
gastropoda,       Pteropoda, 
Cephalopoda.) 
Yebtebkata. 

(Pi8oe8,Amphibia,Beptilia, 
Ares,  Mammalia.) 


PHYLA. 
Protozoa.* 


that  English  students 


III. 

PHYLA. 
Protozoa.* 

porifkra. 

Nexatophora. 

•       •      • 

Platthrlmia-II 
Grphtrra.II 
echinodrema. 
Entkropxrusta.jI 
Kimatoidra.  II 

CH.CT0GNATnA.|| 
APPRKDICUL.4TA.*f 
MOLLUSCA.** 
VERTRBRATA.ft 


Seeing  that  one  of  my  chief  ohjects  in  superintending  the  translation  of 
the  treatise  to  which  these  few  pages  are  introductory,  has  been  to  be  able 


*  The  Protozoa  in  Kos.  II.  and  IIL  inclnde  the  same  organisms  as  in  No.  I., 
excepting  that  the  Inf  asoria  are  included  in  that  phylom  in  Nos.  n.  and  m.,  and  that 
the  Sponges  are  excluded,  being  in  No.  II.  placed  under  the  CoDlenterata,  and  in 
Ko.  III.  forming  the  phylum  Porifera  under  the  <*  g^de  "  Coelentera,  as  shown  in  the 
genealogical  tree  on  the  adjacent  page. 

t  The  Vermes  of  Na  11.  inclnde  all  the  Annulolda  of  No.  I.  excepting  the 
Echinoderma,  which  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  phylum.  They  also 
include  the  Annelida  (Chaetopoda,  Hirudinea,  and  Gephyrea)  from  amongst  the 
Annulosa  of  No.  I.  and  the  Polyzoa  from  amongst  the  MollnscoTda  of  the  same  serieR. 

X  The  Brochiopoda,  raised  to  the  position  of  a  distinct  phylam  in  No.  II.,  ai-e 
placed  among  the  Mollusoolda  in  No.  I.  and  amongst  the  Mollnsca  in  No.  III. 

§  The  Tnnicata,  considered  as  an  independent  phylum  in  No.  II.,  are  found 
amongst  the  Mollnscolda  in  No.  I.  and  form  a  section  of  the  Yertebrata  in  No.  III. 

II  The  Platyhelmia,  Gephyrea,  Enteropneusta,  Nomatoidea,  and  Chsotognatha 
form  in  No.  III.  a  number  of  independent  phyla.  Together  with  the  Polyzoa 
(included  in  No.  III.  under  the  Mollnsca),  the  Hotifera,  and  the  Chsetopoda,  included 
under  the  Appendiculata,  they  constitute  the  series  of  phyla  which  aro  in  No.  II. 
massed  together  as  <*  Vermes." 

%  The  Appendiculata  include  animals  with  lateral  locomotive  appendages,  and 
usuaUy  a  segpnented  body.  The  gn^np  is,  excepting  that  it  has  the  a!ddition  of  the 
Hotifera,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  Annulosa  of  No.  I. 

**  The  phylum  Mollnsca  in  No.  III.  includes  the  Polyzoa  and  Brachiopoda, 
excluded  from  it  in  both  No.  I.  and  No.  II. 

tt  The  Vertebrate  phylum  in  No.  III.  inclndes  the  Tnnicata,  which  it  will  be  peen 
by  reference  to  page  70  are  already  placed  on  the  Vertebrate  stem  by  ProfcBsor 
Gegenbanr. 
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to  place  the  work  in  tlie  hancU  of  the  studenta  of  my  own  classes,  I  need 
not  apologise  for  adding  here  further  details  of  the  clnssificntion  which  I 
find  it  moat  convenient  to  adopt  in  teaching.  I  liavo  arranged  tlie  chief 
I)h3-Ia  first  of  all  in  the  fonu  of  a  genealogical  tree,  and  secondly  in  a 
etiiiea  cxhibiliug  their  Bubdivisiona  into  classes,  etc,  Thia  claseilicatioii  is 
of  course  to  a  large  extent  only  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  systems 
already  put  forward  by  other  naturalists. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  79,  six  lines  from  top,  for  ''finer"  read  ''firmer." 
„      87,  thrte  lines  from  top,  for  "generation"  read  "gemmation. 
„      88,  two  lines  from  top,  for  "  spiral "  read  "  special" 
„     88,  in  the  explanation  of  Fig.  30,  for  "  broad  "  read  "  brood." 
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The  Scope  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

§1. 

The  department  of  science  which  has  organic  nature  for  the  object 
of  its  investigations^  breaks  up  into  two  great  divisions^  Botany  and 
Zoology,  corresponding  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  organised  nature. 
The  two  disciplines  together  form  the  science  of  living  nature — 
Biology.  They  are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  in  so  far  as 
the  phaBnomena  seen  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
rest  on  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  in  so  far  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  their  special  arrangements,  animals  and  plants 
have  common  beginnings,  and  are,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  closely 
interdependent. 

In  both  of  these  disciplines  several  kinds  of  investigation  are 
possible,  and  from  these  new  disciplines  arise.  Putting  aside  the 
realm  of  Botany,  let  us  follow  out  that  of  Zoology  into  its  further 
subdivisions.  The  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
body,  or  of  its  parts,  the  reduction  of  these  functions  to  elementary 
processes,  and  the  explanation  of  them  by  general  laws,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Physiology.  The  investigation  of  the  material  substratum 
of  those  functions,  and  accordingly  of  the  phaenomena  of  form  of 
the  body  and  its  parts,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  the  phaenomena 
of  form  by  reference  to  function,  is  the  business  of  Morphology. 
Physiology  and  Moi'phology  have  thus  different  duties,  and  their 
methods  also  are  different ;  but  for  each  it  is  necessary,  although  in 
different  ways,  to  keep  in  view  the  other,  as  well  as  the  common 
aim,  which  is  indicated  in  the  term  Biology. 

Morphology  again  is  divided  into  Anatomy  and  Embryology; 
while  the  former  has  for  the  object  of  its  investigations  the  adult 
organism,  the  latter  has  the  growing  organism  as  the  object  of  its 
study.  Ui^ 


2  COMPARATIVE  ANATOI^nr. 

« 

Anatomy  may  be  divided  into  general  and  special  Anatomy. 
General  Anatomy  has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  forms  of  animal 
organisms  (Promorphology),  and  the  morphological  phaenomena 
which  arise  from  them.  Special  Anatomy  takes  for  its  object  the 
organological  composition  of  the  animal  body.  Histology,  or 
microscopic  Anatomy,  forms  one  of  its  branches,  being  the  study 
of  the  elementary  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Embryology 
explains,  by  tracing  their  gradual  development,  the  complications 
of  the  external  and  internal  organisation,  and,  in  fact,  deduces 
them  from  simpler  conditions.  The  changes  in  organisation  can  be 
followed  out  in  the  embryonic  life  of  the  individual,  and  also  in  the 
continuous  series  of  organisms.  The  discipline  ordinarily  known 
as  Embryology  deals  with  the  former;  and  as  Ontogeny  (or  the 
development  of  the  individual)  is  contrasted  with  Phylogeny  (or 
the  development  of  the  phylum).  As  the  latter  includes  the  earlier 
and  no  longer  existent  conditions  of  animals,  it  also  embraces 
Palasozoology.  It  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  series 
of  organisms  in  their  geological  succession. 

§  2. 

Since  Anatomy  has  for  its  object  the  composition  of  organisms, 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  doctrine  of  structure,  and  is  divided, 
according  to  the  different  points  of   view  from   which   structure 
itself  may  be  regarded,  into  several  divisions.     When   the   com- 
position of  the  body  itself,  its  forms,  and  the  relations  of  the  separate 
organs  are  taken  as  its  scope,  it  is  known  as  descriptive  Anatomy, 
for  it  describes  the  objects  examined,  without  drawing  any  further 
conclusions  from  them.     Anatomical  fact  is  the  aim  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  empiricism  satisfies  this  aim.     Owing  to  its  relations  to 
medicine,  and  so  to  practical  requirements,  the  descriptive  Anatomy 
of  the  human  organism,  so  far  as  it  is  restricted  to  a  special  series 
of  facts,  has  become  developed  into  a   special  branch,  which,    as 
Anthropotomy,  is  put  side  by  side  with  the  similarly  descriptive 
Zootomy.     The  two  differ  only  in  their  subject-matter,  and  not  in 
their  treatment  of  it,  for  both  are  analytical.      In  proportion  as 
either  abstains  from  drawing  conclusions  from  its  series  of  facts 
and  giving  these  the  value  of  abstractions,  is  it  wanting  in  the 
character  of  a  science ;  for  a  science  is  constituted  neither  by  an 
extensive  range  of  observations,  nor  by  the  complication  of   the 
methods  by  means  of  which  such  observations  are  made.     A  critical 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  import  of  any  branch  of  study  has, 
therefore,  little  to  do  with  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  investiga- 
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tion,  which  has  its  value  only  in  facilitating  the  discovery  or  demon- 
stration of  facts. 

Anatomy  assumes  a  very  different  character  so  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  facts  is  only  its  means^  and  its  aim  the  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  an  assemblage  of  such  facts ;  the  facts  of 
individual  phaanomena  being  regarded  not  by  themselves  exclusively, 
but  being  brought  into  relation  with  one  another.  This  happens 
when  what  is  alike  in  the  organisation  of  different  organisms  is 
made  the  object  of  search,  and  when  the  facts  thus  acquired  are 
compared.  Anatomy  thus  arrives  at  scientific  results,  and  shapes 
the  results  of  inductive  inquiry  into  deductive  conclusions.  Thus  it 
becomes  Comparative  Anatomy.  Itsmethodis  synthetical.  The 
analyses  of  Descriptive  Anatomy  (Anthropotomy  as  well  as  Zootomy) 
provide  the  basis  for  it ;  they  are  consequently  not  only  not  excluded 
from  Comparative  Anatomy,  but  are  most  closely  embraced  and 
logically  permeated  by  it.  The  more  careful  the  sifting  of  facts, 
the  surer  the  basis  of  comparison.  Empiricism  is  thus  the  first 
requisite,  and  abstraction  is  the  second.  Abstraction  has  no  basis 
without  pre-existing  empiricism;  and  empiricism  by  itself  is,  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  real  knowledge. 

§  3. 

The  task  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  the  morphological  ex- 
planation of  the  phaanomena  of  form  met  with  in  the  organisation  of 
the  animal  body.  Comparison  is  the  method  which  serves  for  the 
performance  of  this  task.  It  shows  the  way  which  scientific  investi- 
gation has  to  go,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  avoid 
disjointed  and  fruitless  labour.  The  comparative  method  seeks 
to  test,  in  series  of  organisms,  the  morphological  results  of  the 
observation  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  places  together  similar 
characters,  and  separates  the  dissimilar  from  them.  Thus  it  takes 
into  consideration  everything  which  can  in  any  way  be  looked  at 
aa  the  result  of  anatomical  observation :  relation  to  other  parts  of 
the  body,  form,  number,  extent,  structure,  and  texture.  It  thus 
collects  series  of  stages  for  the  several  organs,  in  which  the  extremes 
may  be  so  far  different  from  one  another  as  not  to  be  recognised, 
but  which  are  united  to  one  another  by  numerous  intermediate  steps. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  existence  of  various  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  organ,  that  the  physiological  value  of  an  organ 
in  different  stages  is  not  by  any  means  the  same,  but  that  an  organ, 
as  its  anatomical  characters  are  modified,  may  come  to  have  very 
different  functions.     The  exclusive  consideration  of  their  physio- 
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logical  duties  may  thus  bring  organs  wluch  are  morphologically 
connected  into  very  different  categories.  Thence  results  the  sub- 
ordinate importance  which  we  must  assign  to  the  physiological 
duties  of  an  organ  when  we  are  engaged  in  an  inyestigation  in 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Physiological  value  is  only  to  be  regarded 
at  all,  and  then  in  the  second  place  only,  when  we  are  trying  to 
make  out  the  relations  to  the  entire  organism  of  those  modifica- 
tions which  an  organ  may  have  undergone  as  compared  with  some 
other  condition  of  the  organ. 

By  this  examination  of  anatomical  facts,  by  means  of  com- 
parison. Comparative  Anatomy  demonstrates  the  connection  of  entire 
series  of  organs.  Within  these  series  we  find  changes  of  the 
most  varied  range,  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  widely  extended ; 
modifications  which  affect  the  size,  number,  form,  and  even  the 
texture,  of  the  parts  of  an  organ,  and  which  may  even  lead  to 
changes  in  its  situation.  The  review  of  such  a  series  teaches  us 
then  to  recognise  a  progress  presented  in  those  several  successive 
stages,  which  the  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  organ  in  different 
animals  exhibit  to  us. 

§  4. 

We  ascribe  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  in 
the  organisation  of  certain  larger  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  to  Transmission — a  phasnomenon  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  passing  on  of  its  organisation  by  a  given  organism  to  its  posterity. 
The  descendants  repeat  the  organisation  of  the  parental  organisms. 
This  is  an  indubitable  fact.  Nevertheless  now  and  again  objections 
are  raised  either  to  the  existence  of  Transmission  or  to  its  signifi- 
cance. The  similarity  of  the  organisation  of  the  descendants  and 
their  ancestors  is  then  ascribed,  not  to  Transmission,  but  to  certain 
physical  forces  acting  during  embryonic  life.  In  reply,  we  may 
ask,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  ancestor  and  descendant  these 
forces  are  the  same — viz.  all  those  forces  of  tension,  of  pressure, 
and  so  on,  from  which  it  is  sought  to  deduce  the  building  up  of  the 
embryo  ?  If,  for  example,  a  joint  gets  its  ontogenetic  development 
by  the  movement  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  by  means  of  muscular 
activity,  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  muscles  is  presupposed,  and 
a  perfectly  definite  structure  of  the  muscles;  and  for  these  again, 
a  perfectly  definite  number  and  arrangement  of  the  morphological 
elements  which  make  up  a  muscle.  This  being  so  we  must  ask, 
whence  comes  the  definite  arrangement  of  these. parts  ?  whence  arises 
the  similarity  of  arrangements  in  the  ancestors  and  the  descendants  ? 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  we  must  give  full  recognition  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  transmission  of  properties,  and  recognise  in  it  a 
phaenomenon  of  general  prevalence,  which  may  indeed  present 
modifications  of,  but  never  exceptions  to,  certain  definite  laws.  We 
may  deduce  it  from  the  conditions  involved  in  propagation,  and  thus 
explain  it  to  a  certain  degree;  for  it  is  clear  that  portions  of  an 
organism,  if  they  give  rise  to  a  new  organism,  will  carry  on  to  it 
the  peculiarities  which  the  primitive  organism  possessed.  This  is 
clearest  in  the  lower  organisms,  which  are  propagated  by  mere 
division.  Each  portion  forms  at  once  an  organism  like  the  first. 
But  from  this  there  extends  a  continuous  series  of  methods  of  pro- 
pagation, up  to  those  in  which  generative  products  come  into 
action,  which  are  quantitatively  very  different,  although  in  all  cases 
derived  from  the  division  of  the  parent  organism. 

The  new  organism  in  this  case  also  represents  in  actual  sub- 
stance the  continuation  of  the  ancestral,  and  will  therefore  possess 
qualities  which  agree  with  those  of  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  similarity  or  agreement  in  the  organisation  of 
animals  is  very  various.  We  recognise  animals  which  differ 
from  one  another  by  slight  points  only;  then  those  which  are 
separated  by  considerable  differences ;  and  again  others  which,  in 
external  or  internal  organisation,  present  the  greatest  differences. 
Thus  agreement,  as  well  as  variation,  is  found  in  interminable 
gradations.  We  call  things  which  are  more  or  less  like  to  one 
another,  "  related ; ''  and  in  like  manner,  when  organisms  exhibit 
likeness,  we  use  that  word  to  denote  the  reciprocal  connection,  but 
in  this  case  we  give  to  it  its  full  meaning  of  blood-relationship. 

We  recognise  similar  organisms  as  related  to  one  another, 
when  we  can  explain  the  similarity  of  the  organisation  by  common 
inheritance.  But  the  degree  of  this  similarity  measures  the  degree 
of  relationship  which  we  can  deduce  from  it.  Relationship  can  be 
regarded  as  close  when  the  differences  are  slight ;  while  when  the 
differences  are  great  it  must  be  regarded  as  more  distant.  We  thus 
substitute  for  the  conception  of  the  agreement,  or  likeness,  of  the 
organisation,  that  of  relationship,  for  we  regard  the  agreements 
which  obtain  in  the  organisation  of  a  collection  of  organisms  as 
inherited  peculiarities. 

The  doctrine  6f  the  Blood-relationship  of  Organisms  or  Phy- 
logeny  is  based  on  the  law  of  inheritance.  Comparative  anatomy 
thus  reveals  the  relations  of  affinity  within  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  by  pointing  out  what  is  alike  and  what  unlike. 
[A  full  account  of  this  most  important  law  of  inheritance  and 
its  phsanomena  is  to  be  found  in  Hackel's  luminous  essay  on  the 
subject  (Generelle  Morphologic,  vol.  ii.  p.  170).] 
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§  5. 


By  means  of  inheritance,  cliaracters  are  passed  on  to  tlie 
organism,  which  are  afterwards  matured  in  the  course  of  its  indi- 
vidual development  (Ontogeny).  There  is  no  such  development  in 
the  simplest  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  young,  which  arise  by  division  of 
the  maternal  organism,  only  need  increase  in  size  to  make  them  like 
the  maternal  organism.  In  this  case,  development  is  the  same  thing 
as  growth,  which  is  completely  coextensive  with  it.  The  farther 
an  organism  is  from  a  primitively  simple  condition,  or  the  greater 
the  sum  of  characters  which  have  been  inherited  from  its  ancestors 
and  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  the  less  simple  is  its  ontogeny ; 
for  during  it  a  part  at  least  of  the  characters  which  have  been 
inherited  from  its  ancestors  are  repeated,  and  are  presented  by  the 
developing  body  in  several  successive  stages.  Ontogeny  thus 
represents,  to  a  certain  degree,  palsBontological  development,  ab- 
breviated or  epitomised.  The  stages  which  are  passed  through  by 
higher  organisms  in  their  ontogeny,  correspond  to  stages  which 
are  maintained  in  others  as  the  definitive  organisation.  These 
embryonic  stages  may  accordingly  be  explained  by  comparing  them 
with  the  mature  stages  of  lower  organisms,  since  we  regard  them  as 
forms  inherited  from  ancestors  belonging  to  such  lower  stages. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  many  of  the  so-called  larval- 
stages,  with  their  "  provisional  organs" — so  named  because  they  are 
transitory,  and  limited  to  the  earlier  stages  of  life  only — are  seen 
to  be  forms  of  great  importance,  and  full  of  significance.  Such 
organs,  besides  having  physiological  relations  to  the  organism 
which  possesses  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  preserved 
as  practical  arrangements,  and  become  heritable,  can  be  recog- 
nised in  lower  grades  of  the  existing  series  of  animal  forms,  and 
thus  reveal  the  phylogeny  of  the  animal  that  possesses  them.  The 
"stadium  larvatum''  then,  notwithstanding  its  name,  often  points 
out  with  great  clearness  the  blood-relationship  of  an  organism.  At 
times  these  larval  organs  are  not  so  well  explained  by  transmission 
as  by  adaptation,  and  thus  the  estimation  of  their  true  meaning  is 
made  more  difficult.  The  significance  of  these  arrangements  is  more 
obvious  in  organisms  which  do  not  enter  immediately  into  the 
"  struggle  for  existence  *'  in  the  external  world,  but  are  developed  for 
a  certain  time  within  the  coverings  of  the  ovum,  and  so  are  less 
exposed  to  the  moulding  influences  of  the  outer  world.  In  these 
cases  they  are  "  provisional "  arrangements,  and  may  be  with  greater 
certainty  regarded  as  having  been  transmitted,  and  consequently  as 
repetitions  of  lower  stages.     The  branchial  clefts  which  appear  in 
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the  embryos  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  but  by-and-by  disappear, 
are  structures  of  this  kind.  Regarded  alone  they  are  inexplicable, 
for  they  neither  lead  to  the  formation  of  gills  at  any  time,  nor  are 
they  converted  (with  the  exception  of  the  anterior)  into  definitive 
organs  of  any  other  kind.  Comparison  shows  us,  however,  that  in  a 
large  division  of  lower  Vertebrata  these  branchial  clefts  are  important 
organs  of  respiration;  and  as  we  also  know  Vertebrata  (Amphibia), 
in  which  the  clefts  function  only  for  a  time  as  respiratory  organs, 
and  close  up  later  on,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  branchial 
clefts  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  as  arrangements  obttdned  by 
transmission  from  lower  stages,  which  have  lost  their  primitive 
function,  and  remain  for  a  short  time  only — during  foetal  life. 

§  6. 

In  the  sum  of  the  characters  of  the  organisation,  which  inherit- 
ance passes  on  to  an  organism,  we  find,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  arrange- 
ments, which  pass  on  into  the  permanent  adult  stage  of  the 
organism  without  having  any  recognisable  function  in  it.  Such 
parts  are,  as  a  rule,  seen  in  a  more  or  less  atrophied  and  rudimentary 
condition,  which  they  often  do  not  acquire  until  the  ontogeny  has 
run  its  course.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  ontogeny  they  generally 
agree  in  completeness  with  the  other  arrangements  which  obtained 
in  the  ancestral  form  from  which  they  are  derived.  These  rudi- 
mentary organs  commence  to  atrophy  the  earlier  in  proportion  as 
they  were  inherited  earlier,  in  a  palaeontological  sense ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
disappear  late  when  their  origin  is  a  relatively  late  one.  The  fully- 
developed  form  of  the  rudimentary  organs  is  consequently  to  be 
found,  in  the  former  case,  in  widely  separated  species ;  in  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  species  more  closely  allied.  These  organs 
are  valuable  objects,  since  phylogenetic  relations  can  be  very 
generally  recognised  by  their  aid.  They  show,  too,  how  little 
physiological  significance  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  morphological 
discussion ;  for  in  most  of  them  a  function  is  not  to  be  made  out  at 
all,  or,  if  it  can  be  made  out,  is  found  to  be  quite  different  to  the 
primitive  one. 

§7. 

Comparative  Anatomy  forms  part  of  Ontogeny,  inasmuch  as  it 
treats  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  organisation  which  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  development  of  the  animal;  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  complete  stage  of  the  organism,  but  in  relation  also 
to  the  definitive  arrangements  of  other  organisms.     Comparative 
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Anatomy  explains  the  phssnomena  of  Ontogeny.  Ontogeny 
by  itself  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  descriptive  discipline,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  exactness  of  its  investigation  possesses  a  value 
as  so  much  objective  material.  At  the  same  time  Ontogeny 
gains  scientific  importance  by  its  connection  with  Comparative 
Ajiatomy.  Its  facts,  which  by  themselves  are  incomprehensible,  or 
are  only  teleologically  explicable  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  because 
restricted  to  the  later  events  in  the  history  of  an  organisation, 
are,  by  Comparative  Anatomy,  put  in  connection  with  the  known 
phaanomena  of  other  organisms,  and  are  thereby  rendered  explicable 
phylogenetically.  The  necessity  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  for  Ontogeny  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Just  as  little 
can  the  former  separate  itself  from  the  latter :  since  from  Ontogeny 
Comparative  Anatomy  gains  an  insight  into  the  lower  stages  of 
organisation.  To  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  way  as  On- 
togeny helps  to  form  the  basis  of  Phylogeny,  does  it  render 
indispensable  service  to  Comparative  Anatomy. 

A  "Comparative  Embryology''  has  sometimes  been  put  in 
contrast  with  Comparative  Anatomy ;  of  course  merely  as  a  theo- 
retical division  of  the  scope  of  study.  A  "comparative''  Ontogeny 
of  this  kind  must,  just  as  much  as  every  individual  ontogeny, 
have  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  fully-developed  stage ;  and, 
in  fact,  without  Comparative  Anatomy  it  cannot  lead  to  any 
scientific  results. 

§  8. 

The  relations  of  every  organism  to  the  outer  world  in  which  it 
lives,  from  which  it  obtains  material,  and  to  which  again  it  gives  it 
up,  cause  the  outer  world  to  have  an  infiuence  on  the  organism. 
This  influence  is  practically  seen  in  the  changes  of  the  organism, 
which  depend  further  on  a  Variability  which  is  inherent  in  it. 

Variability  comes  under  our  observation  as  the  capacity  for 
adaptation,  and  in  effect  operates  as  a  modifying  and  even  metamor- 
phosing agent  upon  the  inherited  organisation. 

The  organism  is  altered  according  to  the  conditions  which  in- 
fluence it.  The  consequent  Adaptations  are  to  be  regarded  as 
gradual,  but  steadily  progressive,  changes  in  the  organisation,  which 
are  striven  after  during  the  individual  life  of  the  organism,  pre- 
served by  transmission  in  a  series  of  generations,  and  further  deve- 
loped by  means  of  natural  selection.  What  has  been  gained  by  the 
ancestor  becomes  the  heritage  of  the  descendant.  Adaptation  and 
Transmission  are  thus  alternately  effective,  the  former  representing 
the  modifying,  the  latter  the  conservative  principle.  The  endless 
variation  of  the  phasnomena  of  organisation  is,  we  see,  consequently 
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due  to  AdaptatioD^  just  as  we  haye  seen  that  similarity  is  due  to 
Transmission. 

§  9. 

Adaptation  is  commenced  by  a  change  in  the  function  of  organs,  so 
that  the  physiological  relations  of  organs  play  the  most  important 
part  in  it.  Since  adaptation  is  merely  the  material  expression  of 
this  change  of  function,  the  modification  of  the  function  as  much  as 
its  expression  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gradual  process.  As  a  rule, 
therefore.  Adaptation  can  be  perceived  by  its  results  only  in  a  long 
series  of  generations,  while  transmission  can  be  recognised  in  every 
generation.  Although  Adaptation  as  a  process  cannot  be  directly 
observed,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  infer  it  with  certainty  by 
comparison.  When,  for  example,  we  find  a  simple  structure  of  the 
stomach  in  the  Carnivorous  Mammalia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
more  complicated  one  in  the  Herbivora,  and  especially  in  those 
which  take  in  large  quantities  of  food,  as,  for  example,  the  Rumi- 
nantia,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  the  complication  in  the  structure 
of  these  stomachs  as  a  change  ca>used  by  the  food — as  an  Adaptation 
to  the  mode  of  nutrition ;  and  when,  further,  the  ontogeny  of  the 
Euminantia  shows  us  a  form  of  stomach  which  is  simple  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  the  more 
complicated  condition,  ontogeny  confirms  the  supposition  we  have 
ah-eady  gained  by  comparison.  In  many  cases  the  influence  of 
Adaptation  on  the  organisation  can  be  observed  also  directly ;  as,  for 
example,  in  many  Amphibia,  where  the  branchiae  which  are  de- 
veloped during  the  larval  stage  are  retained  in  function  for  an 
extended  period,  if  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  water  does 
not  arrive ;  and  in  others,  again,  where  the  branchiae  undergo 
atrophy,  as  soon  as  their  aquatic  life  has  been  exchanged  for  one  on 
land,  although  their  nearest  allies  live  in  the  water,  and  always 
retain  the  branchiae.  In  the  one  case  we  see  development,  and  in 
the  other  atrophy,  as  phaenomena  resulting  from  Adaptation. 

In  Adaptation,  the  closest  connection  between  the  function  and 
the  structure  of  an  organ  is  thus  indicated.  Physiological  functions 
govern,  in  a  certain  sense,  structure ;  and  so  far  what  is  morpho- 
logical is  subordinated  to  what  is  physiological.  This  dependence 
of  the  form  of  an  organ  on  its  activity  is  seen  in  the  most  elementary 
way  in  the  matter  of  size.  When  the  function  is  increased,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  muscular  system  shows 
to  what  extent  increase  of  activity  affects  size.  Without  exercise 
the  muscles  undergo  degeneration,  till  they  completely  disappear. 
If  they  are  kept  in  exercise,  and  if  the  demands  on  them  are 
increased,  they  develop  to    a    considerable  size.     The  amount  of 
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development  is  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  amount  of  activity. 

But  since,  when  a  function  ceases  or  diminishes,  atrophy  commences, 

we  obtain,  as  a  result  of  the  process,  rudimentary  organs.    They 

owe  their  origin  to  atrophy.     Physiology  alone,  then,  can  give  us  the 

explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  organs ;  and  thus  again  we  are 

led  to  observe  the  great  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  study  of 

Morphology. 

§  10. 

An  organ  can  be  so  much  changed  by  the  gradual  modification 
of  its  function  that  it  becomes,  from  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
a  new  one,  and  is  then  placed  in  quite  another  physiological  category 
of  organs.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  helps  to 
explain  the  appearance  of  new  organs,  and  obviates  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution — viz.  that  a  new  organ  cannot  at 
once  appear  with  its  function  completely  developed ;  that  it  there- 
fore cannot  serve  the  organism  in  its  first  stages  whilst  it  is  gradually 
appearing ;  and  that  consequently  the  cause  for  its  development  can 
never  come  into  operation.  Every  organ  for  which  this  objection  has 
the  appearance  of  justice  can  be  shown  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance with  a  significance  differing  from  its  later  function.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  lungs  of  the  Vertebrata  did  not  arise  simply  as  a 
respiratory  organ,  but  had  a  predecessor  among  fishes  breathing  by 
gills,  in  the  swim-bladder,  which  at  fii*st  had  no  relation  to  respiration. 
Even  where  the  lungs  first  assume  the  functions  of  a  respiratory 
organ  (Dipnoi,  many  Amphibia)  they  are  not  the  sole  organ  of 
the  kind,  but  share  this  function  with  the  gills.  The  organ  is  there- 
fore here  caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  stage  of  conversion  into  a 
respiratory  organ,  and  connects  the  exclusively  respiratory  lungs 
with  the  swim-bladder,  which  arose  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  enteric 
tube  and  was  adapted  to  a  hydrostatic  function. 

The  earlier  function  of  an  organ  which  by  adaptation  is  converted 
to  new  uses  is  generally  a  lower  one,  and  less  important  for  the 
organism,  in  comparison  with  the  new  function  which  is  taken  on, 
BO  that  the  organ  thus  rises  to  a  higher  grade.  In  other  cases  the 
value  of  the  primary  function  is  less,  because  it  is  shared  by  other 
similar  organs.  It  is  then  quantitatively  lower,  for  a  share  is  taken 
by  the  other  similar  organs  in  discharging  the  total  amount  of  the 
function  necessary  for  the  full  activity  of  the  organism.  The 
atrophy  of  some  of  the  organs  which  are  of  equal  value  raises  the 
value  of  those  that  remain  by  causing  their  higher  development. 
To  these  facts,  as  to  their  change  of  functions,  the  difference  in  the 
olassification  of  organs,  accordingly  as  we  make  use  of  a  physio- 
logical or  a  morphological  method,  is  due. 
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Structure  of  the  Animal  Body. 


The  Organs  and  the  Organism. 

§  11. 

In  the  living  body  we  observe  a  number  of  activities  of  its 
material  snbstratam^  by  which  the  series  of  phasnomena  spoken  of  as 
life  are  conditioned.  Underlying  these,  there  are  chemico-physical 
processes,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  continual  degradation  of  the 
material,  and  consequent  metastasis,  or  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  chemical  elements.  The  body  nourishes  itself  by  replacing  the 
material  used  up  in  metastasis  by  fresh  matter,  which  is  received 
from  without;  and  this  it  assimilates,  or  makes  like  to  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  itself  composed.  The  substances,  partly  taken  in  with 
the  nutrient  matter,  partly  produced  by  metastasis,  which  are  of  no 
further  use  in  the  organism,  are  passed  out.  Hence  results  the 
excretory  function.  If  the  quantity  of  matter  assimilated  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  expelled,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
body:  it  grows.  .  Thus  it  fulfils  the  first  condition  for  the  production 
of  that  material  from  which  a  new  organism,  like  to  itself,  arises  : 
and  so  reproduction  is  closely  connected  with  nutrition. 

The  body  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  the  exterior  by  its 
surface ;  this  puts  it  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  medium. 
Changes  in  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  body  result  in  movements, 
and  give  rise  to  locomotion.  The  surface  also  is  the  medium  by 
which  it  perceives  the  outer  world,  or  has  sensations. 

The  parts  of  the  body  which  preside  over  these  processes  are  the 
instruments  by  which  life  is  carried  on — organs.  In  virtue  of 
their  existence  the  body  is  an  organism,  and  when  we  also  include 
under  the  term  "  organisms ''  certain  bodies  in  which  no  organs  can 
be  individually  separated,  it  is  because  the  virtual  existence  of 
organs  in  them  is  to  be  assumed  from  the  mere  fact  that  life  is 
carried  on  in  them.  The  term  "  organism  '^  is  therefore  employed 
in  this  instance,  not  in  an  anatomical,  but  in  a  physiological  sense. 
In  the  simplest  condition  of  the  organism,  the  vital  phaenomena 
take  place  in  the  homogeneous  substance  which  forms  the  body, 
and  which  is  the  seat  of  all  these  processes  equally.     The  body 
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in  this  case  represents,  potentially,  a  collection  of  organs,  which 
only  appear,  in  fact,  when  the  different  functions  are  no  longer 
performed  by  every  part  of  the  body.  The  condition  which  the 
lower  organisms  permanently  exhibit  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
possessed  for  a  short  time  only  by  the  more  complicated. 

Differentiation* 
§  12. 

The  complication  of  the  organism  arises  from  a  process  of 
division  which  transfers  to  separate  parts  the  physiological  acti- 
vities of  the  primitively  homogeneous  body.  What  was  previously 
accomplished  by  the  whole  body,  is,  subsequently  to  that  process, 
carried  out  by  particular  portions.  The  work  is  then  done  either  by 
a  large  number  of  parts,  which  are  distinct  from  but  similar  to  one 
another,  or  the  separate  parts  acquire  dissimilar  shapes,  and  become 
different  from  one  another.  In  the  first  case  the  division  of  labour 
is  quantitative,  in  the  latter  it  is  qualitative,  and  the  separation 
of  the  different  parts  is  in  correspondence  with  a  difference  in  func- 
tion. According  to  the  degree  in  which  the  separation  or  division 
originally  set  up  in  the  primitively  indifferent  body  is  repeated  in  the 
organs  derived  from  it,  further  complications  arise,  which  present 
for  our  observation  a  step-by-step  progression  in  development. 
Hence  there  arises  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  organs,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  their  higher  and  lower  conditions. 

The  distribution  of  work  amongst  a  number  of  different  organs 
leads  to  the  perfecting  of  the  operations  of  such  organs.  Each 
organ  is  enabled  to  develop  in  a  definite  direction,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  particular  function  which  is  undertaken  by  it.  The 
organism  thus  becomes  more  highly  developed,  as  well  as  com- 
plicated. Division  of  labour  leads  to  a  perfecting  of  the  whole 
organism.  According  as  the  division  of  labour  involves  only  a 
few  or  many  organs,  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  organism  is 
brought  under  the  operation  of  this  perfecting  influence.  The 
greater  the  importance,  for  the  whole  organism,  of  the  organs 
affected,  the  more  considerable  is  the  perfecting  accomplished  in 
it  through  their  modification.  The  functions  which  attach  them- 
selves to  definite  parts  of  the  body  bring  about  a  difference  in  the 
development  of  those  parts  proportionate  to  their  own  difference ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  new  parts  and  new  organs  arise,  which  are  different 
from  those  already  existing.  The  division  of  functions  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  a  difference,  that  is  to  a  differentiation,  of  the 
parts.  A  part  of  the  body  which  was  formerly  like  the  rest,  and  con- 
sequently not  different  from  it — that  is  was  indifferent — passes  into 
the  condition  of  being  separate,  becomes  distinguishable,  or  different 
from  the  rest.  And  as  this  differentiation  is  connected  with  the 
division  of  labour,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conditioned  by  it,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  it.  Every  physiological  function  can  be 
again  divided  qualitatively  into  various  sub-functions,  by  the  locali- 
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sation  of  which  fresh  organs  again  arise.  Thus  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  the  cause  of  very  great  variation  in  the  organi- 
sation^ and  all  morphological  ph83nomena  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  it,  and  with  the  differentiation  which  is  due  to  it. 


First  Stage  of  the  Animal  Organism. 

The  CelL 
§  13. 

Living  matter  appears  in  its  simplest  form  as  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, known  as  Plasma,  or  Protoplasm,  which,  by  the  aid  of  our 
present  optical  instruments,  seems  to  be  homogeneous  throughout. 
This  substance  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  lumps,  in  which  condition 
we  find  the  simplest  organisms.  In  those  simplest  forms,  where  the 
protoplasm  is  homogeneous,  and  in  which  only  a  few  granules  at 
most  are  present  as  heterogeneous  elements,  there  is  no  limitation  of 
the  lump  to  the  exterior  by  distinct  enveloping  structures ;  but  in 
organisms  of  little  higher  grade  we  find  an  envelope  produced  by  a 
chemico-physical  change  in  the  most  external  layer  of  the  proto- 
plasm. Thus  the  protoplasm,  which  is  endowed  with  all  the 
phadnomena  of  life,  and  even  of  movement,  is  enclosed  by  a  more  or 
less  firm  envelope,  which  forbids  alterations  in  form,  and  is  the 
cause  of  a  definite  shape  being  maintained.  Such  structures  may 
be  combined  to  form  complex  organisms,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  lower  plants.  This  kind  of  form-element,  or  morphological 
unit,  is  known  as  the  cy  tod,  and  is  rightly  distinguished  from  another 
more  highly-developed  form. 

In  this  higher  form  there  arises  in  the  protoplasm  a  sharply 
marked-off  dense  structure,  which  is  called  the  nucleus.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  first  process  of  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm,  which 
no  longer  alone  represents  the  living  substance.  In  the  nucleus  a 
small  body,  the  nucleolus,  generally  appears.  The  nucleus,  unlike  the 
protoplasm,  is  not  contractile,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  a  large  sh|ire  of 
contractility;  but  it  not  only  takes  a  part  in  most  of  the  vital  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  but  frequently  gives  evidence 
of  being  their  regulator.  Such  corpuscles  of  protoplasm  as  are  pro- 
vided with  a  nucleus  are  called  cells  (cellulae).  These  structures, 
like  the  cytods,  may  form  independent  organisms,  which  are  then 
called  ''unicellular.^^  When  the  cells  form  a  complex  by  multi- 
plication, we  have  a  multicellular  organism.  The  smallest  parts  of 
multicellular  organisms,  no  longer  separable  into  constituent  pieces 
like  to  one  another,  are  cells;  and  are  therefore  the  form-elements 
of  these  organisms.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cytods,  or  the 
simpler  condition.  While  these,  however,  are  rarely  present,  we  find 
cells  widely  distributed  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  as  the  sole 
form-elements  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
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§  14. 


Ik 


In  the  indifferent  condition^  that  is  as  long  as  changes  in  a 
definite  direction  do  not  arise^  leading  to  the  formation  of  definite 
new  structures,  the  cells  of  all  animal  organisms  appear  to  have 
essentially  the  same  character.  In  them  we  distinguish  according 
to  what  has  been  remarked  above :  first,  the  protoplasm,  which 
forms  the  principal  mass  of  the  body  of  the  cell ;  and  secondly,  the 
cell-nucleus,  surrounded  by,  and  different  from,  the  protoplasm,  than 
which  it  is  usually  more  dense.  The  share  which  this  nucleus  takes 
in  many  varied  phaenomena  of  the  life  of  the  cell,  compels  us  to 
regard  it  as  by  no  means  a  subordinate  part  of  the  cell-body.  In 
addition  to  these  parts  of  the  cell,  some  persons  recognise  (formerly 
everyone  did  so)  a  membrane  which  differs  from  the  protoplasm  or 
contents  of  the  cell,  and  envelopes  it :  from  its  presence  arose  the 
notion  of  the  "  vesicular  form  *'  of  the  cell  and  its  name. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  cells  there  are 
envelopes  differentiated  from  the  protoplasm,  yet  this  condition  is 
never  found  in  the  earUest  life  of  the  cell,  but  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  an  advanced  change,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  cell  into  a 
differentiated  form. 

Automatic  movements  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  are 
such  common  manifestations  of  their  life,  that  they  are  always 
definitely  apparent  as  a  property  of  all  cells  which  are  not  highly 
differentiated,  that  is  of  cells  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  not  meta- 
morphosed. In  free  cells,  and  such  as  are  not  enveloped  by  firm 
membranes,  this  phaenomenon  of  movement  produces  locomotion. 
Even  in  cells  that  are  not  free  movement  may  be  observed,  consisting 
partly  in  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  surface,  partly  in  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  granules  in  the  protoplasm.  That  there  are 
also  properties  resident  in  protoplasm  which  we  may  attribute  to 
sensibility  of  a  very  low  grade  results  from  many  experiments 
and  observations. 

We  may  further  observe  nutrition  in  the  cell.  At  times,  indeed, 
we  can  see  the  protoplasm  ingesting  food;  in  all  cases  the  growth 
of  the  cell  is  an  express  indication  of  its  nutrition.  This  phaano- 
menon  of  growth,  which  may  be  seen  in  any  indifferent  cell,  is 
expressed  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  protoplasmic  body,  owing  to 
the  assimilation  of  matter  from  without.  The  growth  of  the  cell 
may  be  quite  regular,  increase  in  size  obtaining  in  all  directions,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  cells  in  their  earliest  stages;  as  long  as  this 
lasts  the  cell  completely  retains  its  spherical  form,  unless  its  move- 
ments or  external  influences  modify  it.  Or  growth  may  be  unequal, 
and  the  cell  become  elongated  by  increase  in  size  along  one  axis ; 
or,  again,  it  may  become  stellate  by  growing  along  several  axes. 
Irregular  increase  of  this  kind  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  differen- 
tiation of  the  cell-substance,  and  is  therefore  the  commencement  of 
the  conversion  of  the  cells  into  tissue. 
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§15. 


Another  pliaenomenon — that  of  reproduction — ^is  a  result  of,  and 
is  indissolubly  connected  with,  the  growth  of  the  cell ;  for  multi- 
plication is  merely  the  extension  of  growth  beyond  the  limits  of  indi- 
vidual cohesion.  There  are  various  modes  of  cell-multiplication; 
the  simplest  of  these  is  a  direct  result  of  growth.  A  bud  is  formed 
by  the  cell-body  growing  out  on  one  side.  This  gradually  increases 
in  size,  and  breaks  off  &om  the  mother-cell,  when  it  becomes  a  new 
free  cell.  The  number  of  young  cells  which  are  budded  off  from 
a  single  cell  is  not  always  the  same,  also  the  part  taken  by  the 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  in  the  process,  varies.  This  mode  of 
multiplication  by  gemmation  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  more 
common  mode  of  multiplication  by  fission.  Gemmation  is  charac* 
terised  by  the  difference  in  size  which  obtains  at  first  between 
the  cells  that  are  formed  and  their  mother-cell.  If  they  break 
off  at  once  they  do  not  nearly  equal  it  in  size ;  if  they  delay  their 
separation  from  the  mother-cell  they  gradually  get  to  equal  it, 
and  then  the  products  of  division  are  almost  or  altogether  equal  to 
one  another,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  mother 
from  daughter.  It  is  evident  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  products  of  division  differ  from  one  another  in  size, 
does  division  become  more  and  more  like  gemmation;  the  whole 
difference  therefore  between  fission  and  gemmation  lies  in  the 
amount  of  protoplasm  which  is  given  over  by  the  parent-cell  to  the 
one  which  arises  from  it.  The  difference  is  a  quantitative  one 
merely.  Division  commences  by  an  enlargement  of  the  nucleus ;  in 
some  cases  by  a  formation  of  fresh  nuclei. 

No  form  of  reproduction  other  than  multiplication  by  fission  or 
by  gemmation  hais  been  certainly  observed  in  the  animal-cell;  a 
large  number  of  the  modes. of  cell-multiplication,  which  have  been 
stated  to  obtain,  such  as  the  so-called  endogenous  cell-formation  and 
similar  processes,  are  merely  forms  of  fission.  As  to  free  or  spon- 
taneous cell-formation,  so  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  as 
common  as  was  once  supposed. 

When  the  nucleus  divides  and  the  cell  goes  on  growing  without 
the  protoplasm  becoming  marked  off  into  separate  portions  corre- 
sponding to  the  nuclei,  the  structure  which  is  formed  cannot  be 
any  longer  regarded  as  a  single  cell.  But  it  is  not  a  compound 
of  cells  either,  for  this  would  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  separate  cells.  This  condition  has  therefore  been  very  rightly 
regarded  as  a  special  one,  and  called  a  Syncytium.  Structures 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  nearly  all  groups  of  animals.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  the  Concrescence  of  a  number  of  separate 
cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  runs  together  into  a  continuous 
mass,  in  which  there  are  of  course  a  number  of  nuclei. 

While  the  protoplasm  in  the  above-mentioned  series  of  phasno- 
mena  undergoes  no  perceptible  changes  in  constitution,  a  change 
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in  the  protoplasm  is  essential  to  another  kind  of  phsenomena,  to 
wKioh  we  now  pass.  The  sabstances  contained  in  tlie  protoplasm 
become  separated  from  it,  that  is,  are  secreted  from  it.  This 
process  of  secretion  varies  in  character;  it  sometimes  oconrs  within 
the  protoplasmic  body,  and  then  substances  differing  in  their  chemico- 
physical  properties  from  the  protoplasm  are  formed  within  the  cell. 
These  substances  may  be  distinguished  by  their  constitution,  such  aa 
fat,  colouring  matter,  and  so  on;  or  by  form,  such  as  granules,  drops, 
crystals.  Sometimes  secretion  affects  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm ; 
and  then  the  secreted  substance  may  be  fluid,  in  which  case  it  will 
get  separated  and  removed  from  the  protoplasm ;  or  it  may  be 
solid,  in  which  case  it  will  remain  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
to  the  rest  of  the  unaltered  protoplasm.  Substances  which  are 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  arise  by  cbemico- 
pbysical  changes  of  the  whole  surface,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  Wg 
may  regard  these  changes  in  the  protoplasm  as  differentiations, 
for  they  are  differentiated  from  matter  which  was  previously  in 
an  indifferent  condition  within  the  protoplasm.  In  this  way  the 
structure  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  the  cell- membrane, 
is  formed  at  the  peripheir  of  the  cell.  But  this  same  process  leads 
s  also,  T  '  "  ' 


to  other  arrangements  also,  which  we  shall  have  to  c 
closely  hereafter. 

The  series  of  vital  processes  exhibited  by  a  single  cell  essentially 
agrees  with  those  exhibited  by  any  and  every  other  organism,  so 
that  the  cell  itself  is  virtually  an  organism  (Elementary  organism). 


Differentiation  of  the  Animal  Organism. 

§  16. 

The  simplest  and  lowest  stage  of  the  animal  organism  is  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  stage  of  its  development,  in  which  it  is 
known  as  the  egg.  Except  in  some  exceptional  cases,  which  only 
prove  the  rule,  and  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  this  egg 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cell.  T^e 
egg-cell  does  not  differ  fi-om  other  cells  in 
any  essential  points  j  it  may  increase  in 
size,  and  special  particles — yolk  granules — 
may  appear  in  its  protoplasm.  Although  the 
presence  of  these  latter  alters  the  clmracter 
of  egg-cells  as  indifferent  cells,  yet  it 
does  not  destroy  their  character  as  cells, 
which  is  just  as  little  affected  by  this  as  in 
^'oliim  ^'^'^  ,°'  °^^^^  °^"^  ^J  t^e  differentiation  within  their 
^to^m.  "b  ^cie^  bodies  of  substances,  such  as  chlorophyll 
(OermuiaiTeiicle).  cNa-  granules,  starch,  pigment  grannies,  &c.  This 
oleoiM  (Gonniiial  .pot),     condition  of  the  egg-cell,  which  on  the  whole 
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is  a  simple  one,  agrees  in  character,  althoagh  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  with  many  lower  unicellular  organiama  (Protoplasta). 

The  e^-oell  ondergoes  changes,  which  ordinarily  commence 
after  impregnation,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  cl^nges  in  the 
nacleos  (the  so-called  germinal  vesicle).  In  its  place,  and  in  part 
from   the  material  which  formed  it,  two  new   nuclei  arise,   and 

Figi.  2-6.   Vuioiu  atagM  of  the  ao-oalled  clDavsge  prooen  (DiTuion  of  the  egg). 

the  egg-cell  now  begins  to  divide.  Two  cells  thus  arise,  which 
are  either  like  one  another,  or  differ  from  one  another,  in 
size  or  in  conetitation.  In  both  cases  something  fresh  has  arisen 
from  the  egg-cell,  and  in  both  there  is  a  differentiation,  for 
two  parts  have  arisen  from  it.  Font,  eight,  sixteen  cells,  and 
so  on,  are  formed  by  continued  division,  although  of  course 
not  always  quite  regularly,  until  at  last  a  number  of  cells  are 
formed.  This  process  of  the  division  of  the  egg-cell  is  known  as 
the  "segmentation  of  the  yolk,"  and  ia  a  constant  phfflnomonon, 
although  it  may  present  various  modifications,  which  are  always 
due  to  adaptation,  and  which  may  be  30  explained. 

This  L9  the  first  course  of  differentiation  in  the  organism ;  in 
place  of  a  single  cell,  a  number  of  cells,  similar  to,  or  different  from 
one  another,  arise.  The  functions  of  the  organism,  which  were 
all  performed  previously  by  the  egg-eel!,  are  now  performed  by 
the  separate  cells.  The  division  of  the  egg-cell  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  leading  to  a  division  of  its  functions,  although 
indeed  this  division  is  merely  a  quantitative  one. 

The  various  stages  of  this  process  of  division  have  other  relations 
also,  for  they  appear  to  agree  in  character  with  the  mature  stage 
of  many  lower  oi^nisms  (Protista),  as  for  example  the  Volvorineag 
and  CataUacta,  in  the  developmental  history  of  which  there  is  at  one 
time  an  organism  composed  of  a  number  of  equi-formal  cells.  The 
animal  organism,  therefore,  even  in  the  commencement  of 
its  ontogeny,  passes  through  several  morphological  stages, 
which  are  permanent  among  the  Protista,  and  the  process 
of  segmentation  of  the  ovum  may  be  explained  as  a  sur- 
vival transmitted  from  early  ancestors.  Accordingly  the 
teleological  halo,  with  which  it  would  necessarily  be  sur- 
rounded, were  we  limited  to  seeking  its  explanation  exclusively 
in  connection  with  the  future  organism  which  is  to  arise  from 
this  segmentation,  is  cleared  away.  The  organism  does  not,  how- 
ever, get   a  specifically  animal  character  -from  this  formation  of 
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a  number  of  cells ;  that  character  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
coarse  of  further  processes  of  differentiation. 

These  processes  of  differentiation  consist  in  the  more  or  less 
similar  morphological  elements  (cells)  which  represent  the  organism, 
acquiring,  in  larger  or  smaller  groups,  distinct  characters :  in  their 
being  differentiated,  and  forming  the  rudiments  (first  stages)  of 
organs,  by  taking  a  definite  order  and  arrangement.  These  organs 
then  are  made  up  of  cells,  which  form  their  tissues.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  essence  of  the  architecture  of  organisms;  we  have 
tissues,  which  make  up  organs,  and  are  themselves  composed  of 
form-elements — the  cells. 


Origin  of  the  Tissues. 
§  17. 

The  cell,  then,  in  those  organisms  which  we  regard  as  animals, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  organism  only  for  a  time ;  that  is,  so 
long  as  it  is  an  egg-cell.  By  division  a  multitude  of  cells  is  formed 
out  of  the  egg-cell,  and  these  form  the  rudiments  of  the  animal.  In 
later  stages  a  part  only  of  the  material  formed  from  the  ovum 
retains  the  primitive  character  of  the  cells ;  the  form  and  substance  of 
most  of  the  cells  are  altered,  and  therefore  their  physiological 
properties  are  altered ;  that  is,  new  relations  are  established.  The 
new  cell-complexes  formed  from  aggregates  of  similarly  altered 
cells,  and  their  derivatives,  are  the  tissues.  The  process  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  these  tissues  is  essentially  a  differentiation. 
This,  again,  affords  us  an  example  of  division  of  labour,  for  each 
differentiated  aggregate  of  cells  has  to  perform  a  definite  function 
for  the  organism,  which  function  was  not  the  duty  of  a  definite  set 
of  cells  when  the  cells  were  indifferent,  and  indeed  were  performed 
in  common  with  all  others  by  one  cell  only  (the  egg-cell),  in  the 
earliest  condition  of  the  individual  organism. 

In  all  cases  histological  differentiation  commences  in  the  proto- 
plasm of -the  primitive  cell;  the  nucleus  is  less  strikingly  affected, 
but  numerous  changes  may  be  seen  to  occur  in  it.  When  the  chief 
part  is  played  by  a  substance  differentiated  from  the  protoplasm,  the 
nucleus  becomes  of  but  slight  importance.  According  to  the 
characters  of  their  form-elements  the  tissues  are  divided  into  several 
large  groups:  these  I  call  Epithelial  tissues,  tissues  of  the 
Connective  Substance,  Muscular  and  Nervous  tissue.  The 
first  two  form  a  lower  group,  which,  as  Vegetative  tissues  we  may 
distinguish  from  the  other  two,  which  are  the  Animal  tissues. 
The  difference  between  the  two  groups  lies  in  the  quality  of  their 
differentiation;  the  products  of  the  differentiation  of  the  former 
having  a  more  passive  relation  to  the  organism,  while  the  products 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  latter  exhibit  an  independent  activity  in 
the  canying  on  of  the  life  of  the  organism.  The  vegetative  group, 
or  tissues  analogous  to  them,  are,  moreover^  most  widely  distributed  in 
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the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  whilst  in  that  kingdom  the  animal  tissuea, 
which  are  the  source  of  the  arrangements  characteristic  of  animals, 
are  wanting.  All  other  tissues,  though  often  distinguished  by  name, 
are  either  not  independent  tissues  at  all,  but  only  much  more 
complicated  structures  formed  of  a  variety  of  tissues,  or  are  forms  of 
tissue  which  should  be  ranged  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
categories,  or  may  be  merely  component  parts  of  the  tissues,  already 
named.  We  overlook  the  true  conception  of  what  a  tissue  is  if  we  call 
strnctores  which  are  made  np  of  several  tissues  "  compound'tissues." 


A.    Vegetative  Tissues. 

Epithelium. 

§  18. 

Cells  placed  side  by  side,  and  forming  one  or  more  layers  which 
invest  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  walls  of  internal  spaces,  are 
called  epithelial.  Epithelial  tissue,  then,  consists  simply  of  cells. 
It  is  distingoished  from  other  tissues  by  the  fact  that  the  cells,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  arrangement  is  concerned,  retain  their  primitive 
characters.  Epitheliom  represents  phylogenetically,  and  therefore, 
also,  ontt^^etically,  the  oldest  form  of  tissue.  The  germinal 
layers  which  are  the  earliest  organological  products  of  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  masses  of  cells  which  arise  from  the  segmentation 
of  the  egg-cell,  are  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  Epithelial  cells  vary 
greatly  in  form,  and  are  the  stai-ting-point  of  various 
organs.  The  protoplasm  of  epithelial  cells  very  often  i 
loses  its  homogeneous  character,  owing  to  the  diSeren-  ^ 
tiation  of  its  outermost  layer  into  a  thi^ened  membrane.  , 
In  stratified  epithelium  tlus  is  best  seen  in  the  superficial  1 
layers,  the  absence  of  a  membrane  in  the  cells  of  the  I 
deeper  layers  being  an  indication  of  their  younger  con-  j 
dition.  ^r 

Another  differentiation  is   the   development  by  the      m 
superficial  layer  of  cells  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  ex-      \p_ 
terior,  or  lining  an  internal  cavity  of  the  body,  of  fine  pro-      |^ 
cesses,  which  are  capable  of  movement ;  these  processes,       ^ 
which  vibrate  during  the  life  of  the  cell,  are  known  as        i      a 
cilia.     The  hairs  on  these  ciliated  cells  are  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  single  flagellum,  or  occur  in  a  group     pia^euate' 
of  many  as  cilia.     In  the  former  case  the  cell  runs  out    cellB.    a  of 
into  a  fine  process,  and  forms  a  fiagellate  cell;  these    »  Hydroid 
are  most  common  in  the  lower  animals.     Cilia  are  shown    ^^  ^q*^ 
to  be  differentiated  products,  since  their  movements  are    ( o  o  1 1  a  f 
not  simply  effected  by  the  contractility  which  is  already        oeR)- 
inherent  in  the  protoplasm.    In  many  of  the  lower  or- 
ganisms cilia  are  formed  for  a  time  and  are  again  drawn  in  and 
their  substance  fnsed  with  the  protoplasm.     Ttus  shows  that  they 
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are  differentiations  of  the  protoplasm^  and  that  their  movements  are 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm.  This 
indication  of  their  identity  with  protoplasm  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
more  differentiated  forms  of  cilia. 

Another  differentiation  may  be  seen  on  the  outer  surfaces  of 
many  epithelial  cells.  A  membrane,  instead  of  being  formed  by  a 
change  of  the  whole  periphery  of  the  superficial  layer  of  protoplasm, 
may  be  formed  on  a  definite  portion  of  it  only :  in  this  case  it  is  more 
highly  developed,  and  may  lead  to  a  partial  thickening  of  the  outer- 
most layer  of  protoplasm.  In  short,  a  layer  of  varying  thickness 
of  a  substance  different  from,  but  as  a  rule  still  connected  with, 
the  protoplasm,  forms  on  the  outer  face  of  each  cell.  Homogeneous 
membranes — cuticles — are  formed  by  the  further  differentiation  of 
the  substance  thus  secreted  in  a  layer  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells; 
that  is  by  the  part  formed  from  each  cell  becoming  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  layers  formed  by  the  cells  around  it  than  with 
its  own  cell.  Where  these  layers  are  laid  down  irregularly  and 
gradually  undergo  other  changes,  by  means  of  which  each  fresh 
addition  can  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  one,  they  become 
laminated.  The  more  the  substance  of  which  these  cuticular  struc- 
tures are  composed  differs  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  which 
have  deposited  it,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  make  out  any  passage  of 
the  protoplasm  into  it,  and  the  more  distinctly  is  the  formation  of 
cuticles  seen  to  be  a  process  of  secretion.  When  the  cuticle  is  not 
formed  regularly  on  the  surface  of  the  separate  cells,  protoplasmic 
processes  project  from  the  secreting  cell-layer  into  the  secreted  layer, 
which  are  then  traversed  by  corresponding  canals  (pore- canals) : 
these  are  ordinarily  very  fine.  These  cuticles  differ  greatly  in  con- 
sistency, and  present  every  intermediate  step  between  softness  and 
extreme  hardness.  They  are  often  converted  into  organs  of  support, 
when  they  are  very  firm ;  in  which  case  they  ordinarily  consist 
of  a  substance  known  as  "chitin.*'  These  chitinised  cuticles  are 
very  common  in  the  Invertebrata. 


§  19. 

The  secreting  activity  of  the  cells  of  large  epithelial  layers  may 
give  rise  to  liquid,  or  even  to  gaseous  bodies.  The  epithelia  there- 
upon enter  into  new  relations  to  the  economy  of  the  organism;  they 
no  longer  produce  substances  destined  to  build  up  the  organism, 
but  they  present  an  intermediate  step  towards  that  condition  of 
epithelial  structures  in  which  parts  of  the  epithelium  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  tissue  of  definite  function — glandular  tissue.  As 
there  is  always  a  direct  connection  between  the  aggregation  of 
cells  which  form  the  secreting  organs,  or  glands,  and  the  epithelium, 
which  either  persists  permanently,  as  in  the  majority  of  glands,  or 
which  is  at  any  rate  present  when  they  are  first  formed,  this 
glandular  tissue  is  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  epithelial  tissncj  dne  to  its  differeiitiatioii. 
Like  it,  glandular  tissue  always  consists  of  cells.  In  the  simplest 
8ta^  individual  cells  in  a  layer  of  epibheliom  become  secreting-cells, 
and  function  as  gland-cells,  by  forming  and  secreting  a  snbstance 
Bnch  as  is  not  prodnced  by  the  other  cells.  In  this  v&y  nni- 
cellnlar  glands  arise.  They  either  retain  their 
original  position  between  the  other  cells  of  the 
layer  or  sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  epithelinm, 
and  open  between  the  other  cells  by  a  fine  duct 
formed  by  the  membrane  of  the  cell  (Fig,  7). 
If  the  secreting  surface  be  increased  without  the 
general  epithelinm  taking  any  share  in  it,  the 
snuken  epitbeliiua  must  increase  in  size,  and  so 
give  rise  to  stmctnrea  which  are  more  or  lees 
sepamted  off  from  the  epithelinm,  such  as  pits, 
sacculi,  or  c«ecal  tubes ;  and  these  may  be  again 
complicated  by  fresh  growths.  The  tissue  lying 
beneath  the  primitive  epithelial  layer  forms  en- 
velopes for  these  pits  as  they  grow;  bat  it  con- 
tinues to  have  the  same  relation  to  them,  however 
complicated  in  form  the  ramifications  and  similar 
proliferations  of  the  epitheliiun  may  be,  as  it  pre* 
rionsly  had  to  the  simple  even  layer  of  epithelium. 
Thus  the  gland  in  its  simplest  form  appears 
as  a  depression  of  the  epithelium  into  the  sub- 
jacent tissue.  In  the  more  distinct  forms  of  glands  ^B-  J-  tJniwi'oJw 
there  is  a  further  differentiation  of  the  cells  which  ^uvary  glands  of 
form  the  gland.  The  constituent  cells  of  the  the  out  (aft«r  stein). 
gland  become  separated  into  those  which  secrete 
and  so  represent  tme  gland-cells,  and  those  which  connect  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  gland  with  the  still  indifferent  epithelial 
layer.  These,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
gland,  form  the  epithelium  of  the  duct. 


Connecfcivo    Substances. 
§  20. 


The  ph»nomenon  which  in  epithelial  tissne  leads  to  the  formation 
of  homogeneous  membranes  may,  by  being  extended  over  the  whole 
periphery  of  every  cell  as  well  as  by  continued  repetition,  become  of 
greater  importance.  Even  in  the  epithelial  tissue  we  often  meet 
with  a  fine  intermediate  layer,  the  cement- substance.  As  the  sub' 
stance  which  is  differentiated  from  the  protoplasm  of  a  number  of 
cells  gradually  increases  between  the  cells  containing  nnaltered 
protoplasm,  the  cells  become  separated  from  one  another,  and  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  cells  which  form  and  the  inter- 
cellalar  substance  which  is  formed.     A  number  of  very  different 
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ti^saes  present  this  common  cliaracter  in  their  more  intimate  stmctore. 
They  are  called  connective  substances,  as  the  majority  of  these 
tissues  serve  to  unite  other  tissues  to  organs,  or  systems  of  organs. 

The  differences  in  these  tissues  are  due  partly  to  the  character 
of  their  cells,  partly  to  their  relations  with  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  partly  to  the  chemico-physical  constitution  of  the 
intercellular  substance;  but  all  these  points  are  not  equally  well 
marked  in  every  part  of  them.  Whilst  this  latter  circumstance 
allows  us  to  recognise  the  passage  of  one  of  these  tissues  into  the 
others,  the  fact  that  such  passages  do  periodically  take  place  under 
our  observation,  affords  a  more  weighty  reason  for  uniting  them 
than  the  &ct  that  we  can  detect  common  characters  in  their 
structure,  although  often  hidden  by  various  differences.  The 
various  tissues  which  belong  to  this  group  are :  1)  cellular  con- 
nective tissue,  2)  gelatinous  tissue,  3)  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
4)  cartilaginous  tissue,  5)  osseous  tissue. 


§  21. 

Connective  tissue  is  divided  into  the  following  varieties: 
1)  Cellular  connective  tissue  (vesicular  connective  tissue)  is 

the  simplest  form.  It  is  formed 
of  rounded  or  elongated  cells, 
which  are  separated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance only.  There  are  often 
vacuolated  spaces  in  the  cells^ 
which  are  filled  with  a  fluid.  The 
intercellular  substance  often  has 
the  form  of  cell  membranes,  which 
serve  to  unite  the  juxtaposed 
cells  to  one  another,  and  are 
common  to  neighbouring  cells. 
In  other  cases  again  it  is  more 
largely  present,  without  prepon- 
derating in  quantity  over  the 
cells.  The  differentiation  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  intercellular 
substance  varies  in  degree.  This 
tissue  is  most  widely  found  in 
the  Arthropoda  and  MoUusca. 
In  the  Vertebrata  it  forms  the 
^^l^.l'A'^'^  1^^  gelatinoaa  substance   chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord. 

of  the  disc  of  Aurelia  anrita,  treated  n\        n    i    V-  x*vwwiiv/xv*. 

with  iodised  serum  (affcer  M.  Schultze).  ^)        vielatinous  tlSSUe 

X  500.     a  Branched  fibres  in  which  no    (mucouS  tissue)   is   distinguished 

cells  can  be  made  out.     b  Cells  in  the   by  the  Soft  gelatinous  character 

homogeneous  gelatmous   substance :    the      |    xi,       •   x    H   i  i     . 

processes   are   largely  retracted   in   this    ?*  .  ^^®    mtercellular    Substance ; 

specimen.  it  IS  ordinarily  hyaline,  and  in  it 
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are  placed  either  rounded  and  completely  separated  or  filiform  and 
branched  cells,  which  are  united  to  one  another  by  their  processes. 
Chords  or  tracts  of  cells  also  occur.  In  this  way  a  fine  network  is 
formed,  which  traverses  the  gelatinous  portion  of  the  structure,  the 
trabecules  of  which  may  become  firmer  by  further  differentiation, 
and  may  become  broken  up  into  fibrillaa.  A  similar  fibrillation  may 
affect  the  intercellular  substance,  in  which  case  fibrous  bands,  in 
which  there  are  no  cells,  can  be  made  out.  This  tissue  is  found 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals;  in  the  umbrella  of  the  Medusas 
(Fig.  8),  the  integument  of  the  Heteropoda,  &c. 

3)  Fibrous  connective  tissue  may  be  regarded  as  a  further 
development  of  gelatinous  tissue.  Its  morphological  elements  are 
elongated  or  branched  cells,  embedded  in  an  intercellular  substance 
formed  of  fibrous  tracts  and  bundles.  This  substance  is  largely 
due  to  a  differentiation  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  as  is  clear  from 
its  development.  Development  also  reveals  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  protoplasm  which  sends  off  processes,  is  directly  differentiated 
into  fibrils  and  fibrous  bundles ;  these  are  therefore  distinct  from 
the  earlier  formed,  and  more  or  less  homogeneous  intercellular 
substance.  The  thickness  of  the  fibres  and  the  direction  they  take 
vary  greatly.  The  fibres,  which  are  generally  curved  and  undu- 
lating, sometimes  run  parallel  to  one  another,  sometimes  anastomose; 
the  cells  and  the  cell-processes  are,  in  their  earlier  stages,  arranged 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the 
fibres. 

Fibrous  connective  tissue  is  distinguished  as  loose,  or  firm, 
according  to  the  characters  of  its  intercellular  substance;  the 
firmer  sort  is  also  known  as  '*  tendinous  tissue,'^  the  fibrous  bands 
of  which  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another.  In  addition  to  the 
fibrillas,  which  swell  up  when  treated  with  acids  and  alkalies, 
there  is  another  form  of  fibre,  which  is  seen  in  the  intercellular 
substance  of  fibrous  connective  tissue;  this  resists  these  agents 
more  completely,  and  is  called  ''  elastic  tissue,^^  on  account  of  its 
elasticity.  It  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  relation  to  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  not  an  independent  form  of  tissue,  but  merely 
a  modification  of  connective  tissue. 

Inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  the  intercellular  substance  arises  by 
subsequent  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  cells, 
as  was  remarked  above,  the  morphological  elements  which  are 
present  in  fully-developed  connective  tissue  represent  the  remains 
only  of  the  primitive  cells.  According  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
toplasm used,  and  converted  into  fibrous  structures,  and  so  in- 
corporated into  the  intercellular  substance,  the  nucleus  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells  is  surrounded  by  more  or  by  less  protoplasm, 
or  the  whole  protoplasm  disappears;  the  presence  of  isolated  nuclei 
in  the  fibrous  bands  of  connective  tissue  is  an  indication  of  this. 
Where  the  protoplasm  still  remains  around  its  nucleus — where, 
that  is  to  say,  a  cell,  according  to  the  conception  given  above,  is 
present^  this  cell  may  undergo  fresh  changes,  which  are  of  so  many 
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kinds  that  coQQectiTe  tissne  is  richer  than  an^  other  in  the  Ttuioas 
phaenomena  of  diSereatiatioD. 

§  22. 

4)  GartiUginoas  tiBsne  ia  characterised  by  cells  lying  in  a 
firmer  intercellular  substance.  Its  cells  do  not,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
possess  distinct  processes,  or  processes  which  can  be  easily  made 
out ;  but  are  very  nearly  circular  in  form,  or  else  oval  or  fusi- 
form. The  amount  of  intercellular  substance  varies  in  amount. 
It  is  distinguished  from  those  forms  of  connective  tissue  which  are 
formed  of  simple  cells  placed  in  a  homogeneous  intercellular  sub- 
stance, by  its  greater  rigidity.  Cartilaginous  tissue  is  well  adapted  by 
the  possession  of  this  character  to  function  as  an  organ  of  support. 
When  the  cells  predominate,  and  there  is  but  httle  intercellular 
substance,  and  when  what  there  is  is  in  the  form  of  fine  membranes, 
cartilage  is  seen  to  be  directly  allied  to  vesicular  connective  tissne. 
The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  often  takes  on  a  definite  arrangement, 
and  forms  bands  which  extend  from  the  nucleus  to  the  periphery, 
and  unite  together  there.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
spaces  which  contain  fluid  (Fig.  9).  In  proportion  as  its  intercellular 
substance  is  diminished,  does  this  tissue  differ  more  and  more  from 
ordinary  cartilaginous  tissue.  In  the 
protoplasm  of  cells  of  this  kind,  which 
are  found  forming  a  sort  of  skeleton 
in  the  Medusae,  the  phsenomenon  of 
streaming  of  the  protoplasm  may  be 
seen. 

_  If  the  intercellular  substance  in- 

Fig.9.  Cartilage  cell,  from  the  ^eases,  it  either  remains  homogeneous 
tentaoleof  BMediua(OQnina).  (hyaline  cartilage],  Or  it  undergoes 
further  differentiations  like  those  of 
connective  tissne ;  but  these  differentiations  do  not  much  affect  its 
relations  to  its  cells.  When  the  intercellular  substance  breaks  up 
into  fibres,  we  get  fibrous  cartilage;  when  elastic  nets  appear 
in  it  we  gat  elastic  cartilage.  By  gradual  changes  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  as  well  as  of  the  cells,  cartilaginous  tissue  passes 
into  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and  thus  indicates  its  close  connection 
with  that  form  of  tissue.  The  cells  also  become  more  specially  modified 
in  some  cases  by  being  elongated  or  producing  radiating  processes, 
which  unite  with  those  near  them :  as,  for  example,  in  many  Selachii, 
or  more  developed  still  in  many  Cephalopoda,  The  intercellular 
substance  then  appears  to  be  traversed  by  the  processes  from  the 
cells  (Fig.  10).  The  phaanomenon,  which  in  the  cases  just  cited  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  obtains  also  in  ordinary  hyaline  cartilage, 
where  the  cells  are  apparently  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another; 
for  the  intercellular  substance  may  be  seen  to  be  traversed  by 
processes,  although  these  are,  of  course,  extremely  fine. 

The  intercellular   substance  of   cartilaginous   tissue   is    always 
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distiact  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartilage  cells  which  lie  in  its 
cavities;  bat  as  it  is  difiereiitiated  from  the  protoplasm,  it  mast, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  a  secreted  product  of  the  protoplasm — 
a  layer  secreted  by  a  cell :  often  an  intercellnlri  substance  may  be 
seen  in  hyaline  cartilage  sarroanding  the  cell  like  a  capsule.  This 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  cell- 
membrane  belonging  to  the  cell. 
As  these  "capsules  can  often 
be  shown  to  enclose  groups  of 
cells  consisting  of  several  gene- 
rations, which  have  resulted 
from  the  fission  of  a  single 
cell,  Uie  enclosed  cells  were 
looked  upon  as  mother  and 
daughter  cells,  &c.,  and  the 
pheenomenon  itself  was  regarded 
as  a  case  of  endogenous  cell* 
formation.  As  a  fact,  these 
"  capsular  systems  "  are  merely 
the  expression  of  secretions, 
not  become  homogeneous,  and 
formed  by  several  generations 
of  cells  which  arose  from  one 
another.  The  perfectly  gradual 
pass^e  of  cartilaginous  tissue 
m  which  such  capsules  may  be 
seen,  into  tissues  where  the  intercellular  substances  is  completely 
homogeneons,  shows  that  w©  have  here  to  do  with  different  stages 
in  the  differentiation  of  one  and  the  same  secreted  substance,  which 
has  arisen  in  the  former  case  by  an  intermpted,  and  in  the  latter 
esse  by  a  regular,  secreting  activity  of  the  cells.  In  virtue  of  the 
anastomoses  of  the  processes  of  cartilage-cells,  cartilaginous  tissue 
comes  very  close  to  the  next  form  of  tissue,  and  it  is  only  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  characters  of  its  intercellular  sabstance. 


Fig.  10.  Cartilage  from  a  Oephalopod. 
a  Simple,  i  Dividing  ceUtL  c  CeiDailicali. 
d  An  empty  cartilage  capanle  with  itg 
poreB.  e  Transrerse  section  of  c 
(after  H.  Fdrbringer). 


§  23. 

5)  Osseous  tissue.  This,  the  firmest  form  of  the  connective 
substances,  consists  of  an  organic  intercellular  substance  combined 
with  lime-salts,  in  which  there  are  cells  with  fine  anastomosing 
processes;  or  it  presents  a  ground-substance  like  that  just  men- 
tioned, in  which,  however,  there  are  no  cells,  but  only  cell-processes. 
These  processes  traverse  it  as  fine  canalicnli.  There  are  therefore 
two  structural  phases  of  osseous  tissue  to  be  distinguished. 
Cells  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  one,  but  in  the  other  they 
simply  send  out  fine  processes  into  the  pore-canals  of  its  solid 
ground-substance. 

The   tissue   containing  bone-cells  is  the  most  common;    it  is 
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fonnd  in  the  skeletal  organs  of  all  claseea  of  the  Vertebrata;  whilst 
that  form  of  osseous  tisstie  with  canalicali  only  is  found  in  the 
skeleton  of  many  fishes,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  the  dental  organs 
of  all  Vertebrata  (dentine). 

The  derelopment  of  osseous  tissue  explains  the  relations  of  the 
intercellular  substance  to 
the  cells.  That  form  of  it 
which  contains  cells  may 
arise  in  two  ways :  either 
by  the  ossification  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  cells  in 
which  become  converted 
into  bone-cells  by  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  intercellular 
snbstance,  which  becomes 
impregnated  with  calca- 
reous salts,  while  the  cells 
themselves  become  con- 
nected with  one  another 
by  their  processes,  which 
traverse  the  pore-canals  in 
the  intercellular  substance; 
or  the  same  tissue  is  formed 
by  apparently  indifferent 
cells,  which  secrete  a  scle- 
rogenouE  substance.  This 
substance  is  laid  down  in  stratified  lamellie,  into  which  the  secreting 
cells  send  fine  protoplasmic  processes  (Fig.  11,  o).  The  secretion 
of  this  substance  is  preceded  by  a  change  of  part  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell.  As  soon  as  this  is  differentiated  it  does  not  belong 
any  longer  to  the  cell,  and  is  therefore  secreted  from  it.  If  some 
of  the  secreting  cells  (o'e*)  cease  to  be  active,  while  the  cells  near 
them  do  not  cease  to  be  so,  the  former  gradnally  get  to  lie  in  a 
layer  of  intercellular  substance,  which  finally  surrounds  them,  and 
80  converts  them  into  bone-cells  (o'").  The  cells  of  the  secreting 
layer  (osteoblasts)  are  continuously  connected  by  fine  processes  with 
those  which  are  already  enclosed  (bone-cells).  Thus  each  of  the 
former  is  rendered  capable  of  becoming  a  bone-cell. 

The  other  form  of  osseous  tissue  is  developed  in  a  perfectly 
analogous  manner,  so  far  as  its  histoir  is  accurately  known,  through 
the  development  of  dentine.  In  this  case  also  a  layer  of  cells 
secretes  a  snbstance,  which  hardens  or  is  sclerogenous,  and  into  this 
the  cells  at  the  same  time  send  processes,  which  traverse  pore- 
canals.  But  the  cells  (odontoblasts),  instead  of  gradually  sinking 
into  this  extra-cellular  substance,  always  remain  outside  it,  and  are 
connected  with  it  by  their  processes  only.  The  secreting  substance 
is  thus  traversed  by  fine  parallel  canaliculi  (the  dentinal  canals, 
so-called,  since  they  were  first  made  out  in  the  dentine).  This  form  of 
oseeous  tissue,  notwithstanding  its  differeut  appearance  in  later  stages, 


Tig.  11.     Tmurerse  Bectioii  of  the  femur  of 

Bkdb.    0  Osteoblast  layer.    o'<i"CelI«  beoomiDg 

bone.oellB.      o'"   A  bone^odl.     p   FerioBt«nin. 

m  Medallary  oftrity. 
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is  very  closely  allied  to  the  former  kind^  for  its  intercellular  substance 
also  is  secreted  from  cells — arises^  that  is^  by  the  difCerentiation  of  a 
part  of  the  protoplasm.  The  connection  is  still  closer  if  we  regard 
the  earliest  stage  in  the  process.  In  both  cases  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance is  secreted^  which  is  hardened  by  calcareous  compounds^  and 
into  this  the  cells^  which  form  it^  send  their  processes.  If  this 
process  goes  on  in  the  same  way  as  it  began^  so  that  a  complete  cell 
never  passes  into  the  secreted  layers^  it  leads  to  the  formation  of 
that  form  of  osseous  tissue  which  is  traversed  by  fine  pore-canaliculi 
only,  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  parallel  lines.  If  some  of  the 
secreting  cells  gradually  pass  into  the  secreted  substance,  that 
substance  becomes  an  intercellular  substance  containing  bone-cells. 


Morphological  Elements  of  the  Nutrient  Fluid. 

§24. 

The  cells,  which  are  suspended  in  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the 
body,  and  which  are  its  form-elements,  are  closely  connected  in 
origin  with  the  connective  tissue.  If  it  is  allowable  to  regard  this 
fluid  as  an  intercellular  substance,  then  the  whole  of  the  nutrient 
fluid  might  be  compared  to  a  tissue,  which  would  not  differ  from 
the  other  tissues  of  the  connective  series  in  any  essential  point 
other  than  its  fluid  condition.  Even  if  we  admit  it  to  possess 
another  function  in  consequence  of  this  fluid  condition,  yet  this 
function  must  be  held  as  falling  well  within  the  category  of  vege- 
tative functions.  Apart  from  the  importance  of  these  considerations,, 
the  form-elements  in  question  must  be  enumerated  in  the  present 
place,  for  they  take  their  earliest  origin  from  the  tissue  which 
forms  the  walls  for  the  vessels  of  the  nutrient  fluid.  As  far  as  its 
characters  are  known,  a  portion  of  the  cells  which  form  the  mesoderm 
during  the  processes  of  division  do  not  become  connected  with  the 
rest,  but  remain  isolated  in  the  fluid  which  fills  these  canals  or 
spaces,  which  fluid  is  known  as  blood.  These  form-elements  then 
are  the  blood-cells.  In  the  Invertebrata  they  appear,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  form  of  completely  indifferent  cells, 
consisting  of  a  nucleus  (Fig.  12,  n)  and 
protoplasm,  which  latter  exhibits  amoeboid 
movements.  Among  the  Vertebrata  these 
morphological  elements  persist  as  lymph- 
cells  in  the  Craniata,  while  in  the  blood-  _ 
fluid  proper  there  are  elements  which  are     ,,.     to     t^i    ^ 

-•.Si  .,  -  T_,  V        Fig.   12.     Blood  corpuscles 

derived  from  these  forms,  but  are  much  of*^  a  Crustacean  (Maja 
altered.  These  latter  have  lost  their  amoe-  Squinado)  with  protopias. 
boid  character  during  differentiation,  and  ™io  processes,  n  Nucleus. 
have  the  form  of  .^rounded  or  oval  discs, 

the  nucleus  of  which  disappears  in  the  Mammalia,  though  present 
in  the  rest  of  the  Vertebrata. 
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B.    The  Animal  Tissues. 

§  25. 

In  the  epithelial,  as  well  as  in  connective  tissues,  the  product 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  gives  rise  to  phfiBnomena 
which  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  vegetative  operations.  When 
a  more  highly  contractile  substance  arises  as  a  product  of  the 
division  of  the  protoplasm,  a  new  tissue  is  formed,  which  is  known 
as  contractile  or  muscular  tissue.  Its  contractility,  however,  is 
not  automatic,  but  dependent  on  stimuli,  which  come  from  the  form- 
elements  of  the  nervous  system.  The  contractile  form-elements 
of  the  muscular  tissue  differ  therefore  essentially  from  the 
indifferent  cell  formed  of  protoplasm,  although  the  latter  also 
is  contractile.  They  presuppose  the  existence  of  another, 
or  nervous  tissue,  just  as  it  on  the  other  hand  determines 
the  existence  of  the  muscular  tissue.  These  intimate  re- 
lations explain  the  causal  relationship  which  these  two  tissues  have 
to  one  another  phylogenetically.  The  two  kinds  of  elements  are 
differentiated  from  a  single  neuro-muscular  cell,  which  is  in 
many  Ooelenterata  the  representative  of  the  two  tissues.  (Fig.  13.) 
This  kind  of  cell  corresponds  to  an  indifferent  stage  of  the  animal 

tissues,  in  which  they  have  not  yet  be- 
come distinct  tissues.  The  tissue  which 
forms  the  starting-point  of  the  differ- 
entiation  is  not  a  new  structure.  It  is 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  body,  and 
consists  of  cells,  which  form  an  epithe- 
Fig.  13.  Neuro-muBoular  cells  Uum.  The  neuro-muscular  tissue 
of  Hydra.    .;^^««J^^^^^^      is  therefore  a  differentiation  from  the 

cells,    m  Contractile  fibres  (after  .j.i_  t  i  i  •  j  •    xi_  j.   j 

Kleinenberg).  epitheual  tissue,  and  IS  thus  connected 

with  a  more  simple  condition.  Cells 
which  are  hardly  at  all  different  from  other  epithelial  cells  give 
off  a  band-like  process  at  their  base,  which  becomes  connected  to 
a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  underlying  the  epithelium.  While 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  body  unite,  when  in 
their  indifferent  condition,  a  low  grade  of  sensibility  with  a  low 
grade  of  contractility,  the  sensibility,  when  the  cells  become  more 
highly  specialised,  remains  with  them,  and  the  contractility  becomes 
assigned  to  a  differentiated  process  of  the  protoplasm,  which  now 
appears  as  a  distinct  appendage  of  the  cell.  Thus  commences 
that  arrangement  which,  in  the  more  highly  differen- 
tiated stages,  is  expressed  by  the  connection  between 
ganglion-cells,  nerve-fibres,  and  muscle-fibres.  By  sup- 
posing that  the  fibres,  which  in  the  earlier  case  appear  to  be 
merely  processes  of  the  cells,  retain  their  nuclei,  and  that  the 
products  of  the  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cell  gradually  become 
fibres,  and  that  further  the  neuro-muscular  cell  is  no  longer  con- 
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nected  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  separate  process  with  the 
fibre,  which  has  at  the  same  time  itself  also  become  ftidependent, 
we  can  see  how  the  more  differentiated  stage  has  been  brought 
about.  Nerves  and  muscles  seem  from  this  point  of  view  to  be 
the  products  of  the  separation  of  one  and  the  same  layer  of  tissue, 
which  tissue  we  shall  learn  later  on  to  know  as  the  "  ectoderm.'' 
And  at  the  same  time  a  physiological  postulate  is  thus  satisfied: 
for  clearly  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  nerve  or  muscle  once 
came  into  existence  with  their  elements  totally  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  that  the  connection  between  them,  on  which  their 
functions  depend,  was  the  result  of  a  later  union. 


Muscular  Tissue. 

§  26. 

The  morphological  elements  of  the  muscular  tissue  are,  so  far 
as  their  more  special  characters  are  concerned,  divisible  into 
two  groups.  One  consists  of  cells  simple  in  form,  the  other  of 
fibres  derived  from  cell-aggregates,  or  from  syncytia;  the  latter 
is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  numerous  cell-nuclei.  In  either  case 
the  amount  of  protoplasm,  which  retains  its  indifferent  character, 
is  slight,  and  subordinate  in  importance  as  far  as  the  function  of 
the  form-elements  in  question  is  concerned.  Further  differentiation 
of  the  contractile  substance  may  in  either  case  lead  to  the  higher 
development  of  the  fibre. 

1)  The  so-called  smooth  muscular  fibres,  or  contractile 
fibre- cells,  constitute  the  first  form.  They  are  spindle-shaped 
cells,  which  are  often  greatly  elongated,  and  then  are  band-like  in 
form ;  in  these  cells  either  none  of  the  indifferent  protoplasm  at  all 
persists,  or  what  does  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  axis,  or  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cell  only.  In  all  cases  such  remaining  protoplasm 
surrounds  the  nucleus.  The  contractile  substance  is  homogeneous 
and  limited  externally  by  a  membrane,  which  is  often  difficult  to 
demonstrate.  The  reaction  of  these  muscle-fibres  to  nerve  stimu- 
lation is  slow. 

Owing  to  differentiation  of  the  contractile  substance  into  singly 
and  doubly  refractive  particles,  the  fibres  gain  the  appearance  of 
transverse  striation ;  such  is  the  origin  of  that  variety  of  the 
tissue,  which  is  known  as  transversely-striated  muscular  fibre. 
There  are  various  intermediate  forms  between  this  kind  of  striated 
tissue,  which  consists  of  fibres  derived  each  from  a  simple  cell,  and 
the  other  more  homogeneous  kind  of  fibrous  muscular  tissue. 

2)  The  elementary  parts  of  the  other  form  of  muscular  tissue 
are  formed  by  cell-aggregates  (syncytia).  They  generally  arise,  as 
it  seems,  from  the  growth  of  one  cell,  the  nucleus  of  which  multiplies, 
so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  continuous  but 
imperfect  division  of  one  cell.  Their  contractile  substance  either 
has  a  cylindrical  shape^  is  limited  externally  by  a  homogeneous 
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membrane  (the  sarcolemma),  and  contains  several  nuclei^  witli 
renmants  of 'protoplasm  along  its  aris  ;  or  the  contractile  substance 
forms  a  solid  cylinder,  on  the  surface  of  which,  and  immediately 
below  the  sarcolemma,  are  the  nuclei  with  the  remains  of  the  proto- 
plasm. 

Further,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  form  of  muscle-tissue 
in  which  the  contractile  substance  is  respectively  more  homogeneous 
or  more  heterogeneous.  If  more  homogeneous  the  fibres  resemble 
the  so-called  smooth  fibrous  cells,  from  which  indeed  they  differ  only 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  a  single  cell,  but  to  a 
multiple  of  cells,  as  is  clear  from  the  number  of  nuclei  appertaining 
to  the  fibre.  In  the  other  condition,  owing  to  the  differentiation 
of  the  contractile  substance,  they  resemble  the  second  form  of 
simple  muscular  fibres,  and,  like  them,  are  transversely  striped. 
These  also  correspond  to  a  number  of  cells  although  they  are 
derived  from  a  single  cell,  and  owe  their  elongation  to  its  growth. 
The  reaction  to  stimulus  is,  in  transversely-striped  fibres,  rapid. 


Nervous  Tissue. 
§  27. 

Nervous  tissue  appears  (as  has  been  already  explained)  at  the 
same  time  as  muscular  tissue  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  functions,  even  in  its  lower  conditions,  from 
other  tissues.  It  receives  and  passes  on  stimuli,  converts  them  into 
sensations,  and  produces  voluntary  excitations.  Two  conditions  are 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  morphological  characters  of  the  elementary 
parts,  nerve- fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  former  are  mostly  present 
in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  the  con- 
ducting organs,  while  the  latter  form  the  central  elements. 

1)  Nerve -fibres  have  not  always  the  same  relations,  and  their 
different  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  as  stages  of  differentiation. 

a)  In  their  simplest  form  they  are  elongated  homogeneous 
band-like  bundles  composed  of  fibres  which  are  so  slightly  separated 
from  one  another  that  they  appear  to  be  merely  striated.  For  the 
majority  of  Invertebrate,  the  relation  of  nerve-trunks  of  this  kind 
and  their  branches  to  the  histological  form-elements  is  not  thoroughly 
made  out ;  and  even  the  question  whether  the  numerous  striations 
of  the  nerve-trunks  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  indication  of  their 
being  composed  of  separate  fibres,  is  an  open  one.  The  presence  of 
nuclei  in  their  structures  is  the  sole  fact  which  points  to  their 
relation  to  cells.  In  other  cases  fibres  united  into  bundles  may  be 
distinguished  as  individual  elements  of  structure.  The  fibre  consists 
of  an  apparently  homogeneous  substance  which  is  limited  super- 
ficially by  a  fine  membrane,  beneath  which  are  the  nuclei.  Remains 
of  protopJasm  may  be  at  times  made  out  around  the  nucleus,  which 
shows  that  the  rest  of  the  fibre  is  a  differentiated  substance.     The 
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stracture  of  these  nerve-fibres  is  therefore  histologically  of  a  similar 
grade  to  that  of  muscular-fibre,  and  the  only  difFerence  between 
the  two  is  in  the  quality  of  the  differentiated  protoplasm,  which  in 
one  case  gives  rise  to  muscle,  and  in  the  other  to  nerve-substance. 
Such  fibres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Invertebrata  as  well  as  in 
Amphioxus  and  the  Cyclostomi.  In  the  higher  Vertebrata  they  are 
present  only  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

b)  Further  differentiation  gives  rise  to  a  second  stage  of  the 
nerve-fibre.  The  nerve-substance,  which  lies  beneath  a  more  or  less 
delicate  envelope,  is  differentiated  into  a  chord  which  traverses  the 
axis  of  the  fibre — the  axis-cylinder — and  into  a  fatty  substance 
which  surrounds  it.  The  latter,  known  as  the  medullary  cylinder 
(medullary  sheath),  gives  a  highly  refractive  contour  to  the  nerve- 
fibre,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  axis-cylinder  only  by  artificial 
means.  The  homogeneous  sheath  which  surrounds  the  medullary 
cylinder — ^the  neurilemma — contains  the  nuclei  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  cells  from  which  the  fibre  was  formed.  So  far  as  is  yet 
known  this  form  obtains  in  the  Gnathostomous  Vertebrata  only. 

2)  The  other  form-element  of  nervous  tissue  is  represented  by 
cells,  which  are  called  ganglion-cells,  as  they  are  principally 
present  in  the  swellings  (ganglia)  of  the  nervous  system.  They 
form  the  central  apparatus.  Their  substance  is  generally  finely 
granular  in  character,  with  many  other  peculiarities  which  cannot 
be  entered  into  more  closely  here.  The  nucleus,  which  as  a  rule 
is  provided  with  distinct  nucleoli,  Ues  in  the  middle  of  the  granular 
substance ;  this  latter  is  often  limited  by  an  external  membranous 
and  firmer  layer.  A  very  complicated  structure  is  ascribed  to  these 
cells,  and  is  explained  by  every  observer  in  essentially  different 
ways,  so  that  the  questions  involved  appear  to  be  stiU  far  from 
being  settled. 

The  ganglion-cells  possess  processes  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected partly  to  one  another,  and  partly  to  nerve-fibres.  They 
form  therefore  the  points  of  origin  of  the  nerve-fibres.  It  is  not 
yet  settled  how  ganglion-cells,  which  are  devoid  of  processes,  and 
therefore  completely  isolated,  can  be  of  any  service.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  belief  in  their  existence  grows  less  and  less  every  day. 
The  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  vary  greatly  in  number,  as  well 
as  in  their  relation  to  the  fibres ;  the  only  point  to  be  noted  about 
them  is  that  in  the  differentiated  fibres  it  is  the  axis-cylinder  which 
is  continued  into  the  substauce  of  the  cell,  while  the  medullary 
cylinder  ceases  at  some  distance  from  it,  or,  rather,  is  no  longer 
d^erentiated.  The  relations  of  the  axis-cylinder  to  the  substance 
of  the  cell  appear  to  vary  greatly,  and  are  in  many  points  a  problem 
still.* 

*  SoLBRio,  A.,  Ueb.  d.  fein.    Stmotnr  der  Nervenelomente  der  Gaeteropoden. 
Leipzig,  1S72. 
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Origin  of  the  Organs. 


In  section  13,  the  title  of  oi^&ns  waa  given  to  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  were  entrosted  with  a  definite  fnnction  for  the 
purpoBea  of  the  organism,  and  which  had  a  form  in  correspondence 
with  this  function.  In  this  general  sense  every  form-element  is 
an  organ,  jast  as  mnch  as  the  parts,  which  are  made  np  of  fonn- 
elementa,  and  have  a  definite  function,  s^e  organs.  The  conception 
of  an  organ  is  therefore  a  relative  one.  We  mnst  accordingly 
separate  organs  into  those  of  a  lower  and  those  of  a  higher  order. 
The  former  are  represented  by  the  morphological  nnits  or  form- 
elements — elementary  organs — while  the  organs  of  a  higher  order 
are  those  which  are  made  ap  of  a  namber  of  elementary  organs — 
cells,  and  their  derivatives  (tisanes) — and  which  are  set  ^lart  for 
a  single  function.  There  are  bat  few  of  these  organs  of  a  higher 
order  in  the  lowest  stages  of  animal  organisation,  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  organism.  Bat  these  few  organs  form  the  gronnd- 
ffork  on  which  the  gradnal  complication  of  the  organism  is  raised 
np  by  continued  differentiation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labonr.  We  may  therefore  call  those  simple 
organs  of  a  higher  order,  from  which  complex  oi^ns  are  developed 
by  differentiation,  "primitive  organs." 

When  we  examine  these  primitive  organs  more  closely,  we  find 
it  convenient  to  associate  them  with  the  earliest  processes  of  dif- 
ferentiation which  take  place  in  the  oivanism,  for  they  can  be 
derived  from  them.  A  collection  of  smaller  cells  arises  from  the 
division  of  the  egg-cell,  and  these  have  not  all  the  same  position. 
Some  occupy  the  inner  part  of  the  organism,  and  others  form  a 
layer  which  surrounds  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  body 
(Fig.  14).  If  in  this  stage  of  development 
the  taking  in  of  food  into  the  body  com- 
mences, then  the  inner  cell  mass  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  limiting  layer  of  the  digestive 
cavity,  and  forms  a  primitive  gut  (enteron). 
In  many  observations  the  process  of  division 
into  two  layers  is  describiBd  as  due  to  the 
i.  Separation  of  invagination  of  a  one-layered  vesicle.  In 
by  SiCf^  S  tC^X  9^^^^  '^^  i*  "8  represented  as  taking  place 
into  a  peripbeial  (<:)  differently,  80  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
and  a  central  (d)  por.  whether  there  is  any  phGOnomenon  common 
*'™-  to  all  cases,  and,  if  so,  how  far  it  is  common. 

Let  OS  therefore  turn  to  the  results  of  the 
process,  without  making  any  generalisation  about  it.  We  now 
have  an  organism  made  np  of  two  layers  of  cells.  An  outer  one, 
or  ectoderm,  which  forms  the  primitive  integument,  and  an  inner 
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one,  or  endoderm,  which  sarroanda  a  primitiTe  enteric  cavity. 
The  two  layers  pass  into  one  another  at  the  oral  opening  which 
leads  into  the  cavity.  The  two  cell-layers,  which  form  the  body 
of  snch  an  organism,  furnish  the  conditions  nnder  which  it  ia 
possible  for  it  to  lead  an  independent  animal  existence.  The  outer 
one  is  the  oi^an  of  support,  and  may  he  converted  into  an  organ 
of  locomotion  if  it  gives  rise  to  cilia,  and  may  be  the  seat  of 
respiratory  functions  also.  In  so  far  as  it  per- 
ceives the  state  of  the  surronnding  medium  it 
ia  an  organ  of  sensation  too.  The  inner  layer 
is  nntritive  in  function,  produces  changes  in 
the  food  which  is  taken  in,  and  allows  what 
can  be  assimilated  to  pass  into  its  cells;  and 
these  in  their  turn  feed  the  onter  layer  of 
cells.  What  is  aselees  is  passed  ont  again  by 
tiie  same  opening  as  that  by  which  it  entered. 
As  the  functions  of  the  two  layers  are  dif- 
ferent the  special  characters  of  the  morpho- 
logical  elements  which  compose  them  are 
different  also ;  we  need  only  c^  attontion  ^'B-  ^^-  Diagram  to 
now  to  the  much  greater  size  in  most  cases  J^l^^io^of^e^; 
of  the  cells  of  the  endoderm,  as  compared  with  piiuBm  into  eotodorm 
the  cells  of  the  ectoderm.  "^  ondodorm,  and  the 

,  Thi.  gr^e  of  org.ni»t;oa  »  to  be  .ee.  ^r;.'°.°»;.W" 
ID  some  ot  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Animal  teria  oavitj-.  c  Endo. 
Kingdom  (Ccelenterata  and  Vermes),  where  it  derm,  d  Ectoderm.  (In 
represents  a  lowly  stage  of  development.  tranB^ewe  leotion.) 
Indications  of  it  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
higher  divisions.  This  form  has  been  called  the  G-astrula,  on 
account  of  the  dominant  development  of  the  enteron.  Starting 
from  the  hypothesis  that  forms  agreeing  with  a  Gastnila  in  all 
essential  points  were  the  precnrsors  of  all  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  organisation,  a  Gastrtea-form  resembling  the  Grastrula  has 
been  regarded  as  the  primitive  ancestral  form  of  all  animals.  This 
Gastraea  theory  is  based,  first,  on  the  existence  of  independent 
animal  forms  wmch  resemble  the  Gastnea;  secondly,  on  the  fact 
that  the  embryonic  body  which  commences  with  a  Gastrnia,  does 
not,  in  the  lower  divisions,  rise  very  much  above  it,  so  that 
even  apparently  considerable  complications  of  the  organism  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  existence  of  these  two  layers  of  the  body ; 
thirdly,  the  presence  of  these  two  layers  of  cells,  forming  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm,  as  a  general,  constant,  and  therefore  regular 
phenomenon,  even  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  their  constant  relatiou  to  the  same  functions,  is  a  fact  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  hypothesis  in  question ;  indeed  the 
occnrrence  of  these  layers  as  the  so-called  germinal  layers, 
which  make  up  the  embryonic  body,  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  reference  to  a  hypothetical  GastrBsa-form.  This  hypo- 
thesis may  therefore  be  regarded  as  justified. 

D  2 
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We  recognifle  then  the  Grastrssa  as  a  fundamental  form,  and 
discover  in  the  differentiation  of  two  layers  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  which  are  present  even  in  the 
highest  grades  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  facts  which  point  to  such 
a  Grastrsea  stage,  and  are  due  to  it.  But  it  must  not  be  at  all  sup- 
posed that  we  have  advanced  farther  than  just  on  to  the  threshold 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  relationships.  The  definitive  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  points  which  have  considerable  importance  in 
this  matter  is  still  far  distant,  and  but  little  light  has  yet  fallen  on 
even  such  apparently  simple  points  as  the  origin  of  the  Gastrula 
and  its  two  layers.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  form  which  pre- 
cedes the  Gastrula  is  a  one-layered  vesicle — that  is,  whether  the 
two  layers  of  the  body  are  due  to  the  endoderm  being  formed  by 
invagination ;  or  whether  the  endoderm  is  developed  from  a  primitive 
internal  cell-layer  delamination.  And  again,  whether  the  two  con- 
ditions that  have  been  observed  are  independent  of  or  derivable  from 
one  another.  Further  investigations  will  have  to  settle  all  this,  and 
our  judgment  must  therefore  be  proportionately  reserved  until  such 
investigations  have  been  made. 

§  29. 

The  two  layers  of  which  the  body  of  the  lower  animals  is  made 
up  during  their  early  stages,  and  which  are,  in  the  higher  divisions, 
represented  by  the  germ -layers — that  is,  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm — ^give  rise  to  an  intermediate  layer  or  mesoderm,  in  the 
formation  of  which  the  other  two  apparently  take  an  equal  share. 
But  it  is  not  yet  definitely  known  what  share  each  takes,  since  the 
earliest  processes  of  the  differentiation  of  the  rudiments  of  the  body 
still  require  much  careful  investigation,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not 
present  the  same  characters  in  all  cases.  These  three  layers  appear 
directly  after  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  in  the  higher  animal 
organisms,  and  are  coincident  with  the  first  traces  of  histological  dif- 
ferentiation. They  represent  the  outline  of  the  organism  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  germ,  and  from  this  the  whole  organism  by  differentiation 
evolves  itself. 

These  rudiments  of  the  body  exhibit  great  modifications  in  the 
higher  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  stage  which  is 
represented  by  the  Gastrula  form  is  more  diflScult  to  make  out  in 
proportion  as  the  differentiations  through  which  the  organism  has 
to  pass  are  more  considerable;  but  the  principal  features  can  be 
easily  recognised  as  identical  in  all  cases.  The  outer  germinal  layer 
(deric  layer  or  ectoderm)  forms  the  outer  limiting  layer  of  the  body, 
and  the  inner  (lower)  germinal  layer  (enteric  layer,  glandular  layer, 
or  endoderm)  the  foundation  of  the  gut  or  enteron.  The  middle  layer 
(mesoderm)  afterwards  arises  between  them. 

As  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  are  the  first  organs  marked  off 
in  the  course  of  development,  the  germinal  layers  are  to  be  regarded  as 
primitive  organs,  which  have  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest 
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stages  in  the  differentiation  of  the  animal  organism  to  later^  and  there- 
fore higher  stages,  and  which,  following  the  law  of  the  division  of 
labour,  give  rise  to  series  of  new  organs.  We  do  not  yet  know  enough 
of  the  details  of  the  organological  differentiation  of  the  germinal 
layers  to  be  able  to  give  the  history  of  every  organ.  However,  the 
facts  which  are  clearly  established  with  regard  to,  at  any  rate,  some 
divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  enable  us  to  follow  out  the  first 
steps  in  the  process  of  differentiation.  The  organs  which  put  the 
organism  into  relation  with  the  outer  world,  such  as  organs  of 
defence,  of  support,  and  of  sensation,  are  principally  derived  from 
the  ectoderm  (hence  called  the  sensory  layer),  also  those  of  move- 
ment ;  while  the  endoderm  principally  provides  the  organs  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  (nutritive  layer). 
As  the  origin  of  the  mesoderm,  out  of  which  important  organs 
are  formed,  is  still  very  obscure,  the  relations  of  these  organs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  primitive  germinal  layers  must  be  left  an  open 
question. 

The  primitive  character  of  the  organism  more  or  less  disappears 
as  the  rudiments  of  the  body  are  formed  out  of  the  germinal  layers, 
and  as  fresh  organs  which  render  the  organism  more  complicated 
arise  in  it*.  Organs  differentiated  from  the  germ  layers  which  act 
the  part  of  primitive  organs  are  reckoned  as  secondary  organs. 
From  these,  tertiary  organs  are  formed,  and  so  on.  The  separate 
organs  differentiated  out  of  a  primitive  organ  remain  connected 
together,  owing  to  the  fact  of  these  processes  of  separation  being  due 
to  the  division  of  a  function,  and  of  the  separate  functions  being 
subordinated  to  the  primary  function,  from  the  breaking  up  of  which 
they  took  their  origin.  Combinations  of  organs  are  therefore 
formed,  which  are  known  as  organic  systems,  on  account  of  their 
morphological  and  physiological  connection. 

This  connection  does  not  always  persist  in  the  adult  condition ; 
and,  in  fact,  organs  primitively  connected  often  become  separated. 
This  obtains  chiefly  in  those  organs  which  serve  several  purposes, 
for  when  the  functions  become  independent  the  organs  become  so 
too.  But  even  in  these  cases  ontogeny  indicates  what  was  the 
primitive  condition. 


Systems  of  Organs, 
a)  Integument. 

§  30. 

The  ectoderm,  as  the  outermost  layer  of  the  body,  forms  the 
simplest  condition  of  the  integument  of  animal  organisms.  In 
the  lowest  organisms  (Protista)  there  is  either  no  integument  at  all, 
the  protoplasm  which  forms  the  body  being  protracted  into  ever- 
changing  processes  (pseudopodia),  or  the  integument  is  represented 
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by  the  outermost  layer  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  single  cell,  in  which 
case  we  have  the  first  example  of  a  denser  stratum  of  the  cell  becoming 
separable  as  a  distinct  envelope  and  covering  for  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  The  ectoderm  has  the  function  of  an  organ  of  defence 
when  its  cells  secrete  a  substance  which  invests,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, the  surface  of  the  body.  This  substance  may  harden  and 
give  rise  to  tests  or  shells,  or  form  a  continuous  covering  for  the 
body,  like  the  carapace  of  the  Arthropoda. 

When  a  mesoderm  is  formed,  that  part  of  it  which  becomes  con- 
nected with  the  ectoderm  takes  on,  in  various  ways,  the  functions 
of  an  organ  of  support.  The  calcareous  deposits  in  the  complicated 
integument  of  the  Echinodermata  are  examples  of  this. 

The  activity  of  the  ectoderm  in  producing  firm  organs  which 
protect  the  body  is  seen  also  in  the  Vertebrata,  where  numerous 
and  varied  parts,  which  function  as  investing  and  protecting  organs, 
are  produced  by  it. 


b)  Skeleton. 

§31. 

In  proportion  as  the  various  protective  organs  which  are  formed 
from  the  ectoderm  increase  in  size  or  in  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  connected  with  internal  organs,  they  attain  the  function 
of  organs  of  support  also.  Such  organs  we  designate  as  the  skeleton. 
The  combination  of  inorganic  substances  (chiefly  calcareous  salts) 
with  an  organic  base  plays  an  important  part  here.  The  supporting 
function  of  the  integument  gives  rise  to  numerous  adaptations. 
The  combination  of  the  functions  of  both  protection  and  support 
is  clearly  a  lower  stage  as  compared  with  the  formation  of  internal 
skeletons,  which  indicate  a  higher  functional  differentiation,  and 
function  exclusively  as  organs  of  support.  Here,  too,  we  meet 
with  the  most  various  conditions.  The  lowest  forms,  the  first 
beginning  of  such  internal  skeletal  organs,  are  solid  deposits  in 
the  tissues,  the  separate  pieces  of  which  have  no  connection  with 
one  another.  The  growth  and  union  of  these  deposits  give  rise 
to  skeletal  formations,  which  may  be  also  regarded  as  excretions. 
Examples  of  them  are  found  even  in  the  Coelenterata.  When  a 
definite  tissue,  the  properties  of  which  specially  fit  it  for  the 
function  of  support,  is  brought  into  use,  the  internal  skeleton 
assumes  a  higher  degree  of  development.  The  differentiation  of 
cartilage  from  the  indifferent  connective  tissue  is  the  first  ex- 
pression of  this  phesnomenon.  As  low  down  as  the  Medusse, 
among  the  Vermes  and  among  the  MoUusca,  the  employment  of 
cartilaginous  tissue  for  organs  of  support  is  commenced,  and  in  the 
Vertebrata  it  attains  to  greater  importance,  until  it  is  pushed  aside 
by  a  second  and  more  perfect  skeletal  tissue — the  osseous. 
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c)  Muscles. 
§  32. 

The  locomotion  of  the  body  exhibits  itself  in  its  simplest  phase 
as  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  body  due  to  the  contractility  of 
its  protoplasm.  When  these  changes  in  form  follow  one  another 
rapidly,  and  have  all  the  same  direction,  the  body  either  elongating 
or  sending  out  processes  which  attaching  themselves  to  some  fixed 
point,  are  followed  gradually  by  the  rest  of  the  semi-fluid  body 
(Rhizopoda),  locomotion  is  effected.  The  difference  between  this 
mode  of  locomotion  and  undefined  change  of  form  is  seen  to  be 
merely  one  of  degree.  The  contractility  of  protoplasm  may  pro- 
duce changes  in  position  even  when  it  is  invested  by  a  differentiated, 
though  soft,  integument.  This  layer  of  integument  will  follow  the 
movements  of  the  body  it  invests.  In  such  cases,  and  they  are  very 
common  among  the  Rrotista,  special  organs  of  locomotion  cannot  be 
said  to  exist,  for  the  cUia  have  other  functions  to  perform  for  the 
organism  in  addition  to  locomotive  ones ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  aiding  in  the  ingestion  of  food. 

Specific  organs  of  locomotion  make  their  first  appearance  when 
the  contractile  morphological  elements  known  as  muscle-fibres  are 
differentiated;  these,  in  the  simplest  case,  form  a  muscular  layer 
lying  beneath  the  ectoderm. 

The  genesis  of  this  earliest  musculature  of  the  body  is  due  to  a 
differentiation  of  the  ectoderm  (Hydroid  polyps),  the  cells  of  which 
give  off  flattened  processes,  which  form  a  continuous  layer  of 
contractile  fibres. 

Each  individual  ectoderm-cell  concerned  in  the  formation  of  this 
layer  of  fibres  represents  accordingly  a  sensory  apparatus,  which 
stands  in  direct  continuity  with  a  contractile  apparatus.  The  cell  is 
indeed  replaced,  when  the  musculature  is  differentiated,  by  groups  of 
muscles  which  work  so  as  to  balance  one  another,  and  completely 
harmonise  in  their  action  (compare  Sect.  31).  We  cannot  yet  say  how 
far  this  process,  which  gives  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  mode  of 
differentiation  of  the  tissues  as  well  as  of  the  organs,  is  repeated  in 
the  ontogeny  of  the  higher  forms  of  animals.  In  all  divisions  above 
the  Ooelenterata  we  always  find  the  separation  between  ectoderm 
and  muscle  complete.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  whether  a 
process  of  the  kind  described  in  the  Hydroid  polyps  always  accom- 
panies the  origin  of  the  muscular  system.  But  yet  it  is  very 
probable  that  something  of  the  kind  does  occur.  Even  though  the 
process  of  differentiation  in  the  higher  organisms  does  not  enable 
us  to  recognise  these  processes  in  their  case,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  without  further  reason  that  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
muscular  tissue  was  in  them  primitively  different,  for  Ontogeny 
very  seldom  repeats  phylogenetic  processes  in  every  detail. 
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§  33. 

The  earliest  musculature  of  the  body  is  closely  related  to  the 
integument,  from  which  it  can  with  difficulty  be  separated.  Since 
this  is  the  case  not  in  the  Ccelenterata  alone,  we  have  here  an 
instance  in  favour  of  an  essentially  equivalent  origin  for  this  part  of 
the  musculature  in  all  cases.  Together  with  the  integument,  it 
forms,  on  the  appearance  of  a  body-cavity,  a  '^  dermo-muscular 
tube,^'  which  encloses  the  other  organs.  The  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibre  seldom  presents  much  regularity  till  the  body 
becomes  jointed  into  separate  parts,  placed  one  behind  the  other 
(metameres);  and  with  the  development  of  organs  of  support  the 
muscles  become  differentiated  into  separate  groups.  Collections 
of  fibres  form  bundles,  and  these  again  make  up  larger  complexes, 
muscles.  The  segmentation  of  the  muscular  system  corresponds 
therefore  to  the  segmentation  of  the  body,  and  the  separate 
segments  differ  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  function  of  the 
metameres.  The  various  kinds  of  movement  which  are  produced 
by  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  dermo-muscular  layer  in 
different  strata,  are,  where  the  muscular  system  is  more  highly 
differentiated,  effected  by  groups  of  muscles  acting  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  and  completely  balancing  one  another  in  their 
action. 

Locomotion  by  movement  of  the  whole  body  is  brought  about  by 
the  dermo-muscuLr  tube  and  the  differentiations  which  arise  from 
it ;  the  whole  integument,  in  the  first  instance,  takes  a  share  in  this 
activity.  A  further  differentiation  arises  from  this  state  of  things 
when  special  appendages  are  formed,  as  limbs,  on  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  When  the  animal  changes  its  place  these  act  as  the  arms 
of  a  lever.  They  have  the  form  of  simple  soft  processes  of  the 
dermo-muscular  tube  (Ringed  worms),  or  of  jointed  organs,  which 
are  supported  by  the  intiegument  (Arthropoda),  or  by  means  of  internal 
skeletal  structures  (Vertebrata).  The  complication  of  the  muscular 
system  is  in  close  connection  with  the  development  of  supporting 
organs ;  and  the  two  form  a  single  locomotor  system  in  which  the 
skeleton  plays  the  passive  part. 


d)  Nervous  System. 

§  34. 

In  the  lowest  conditions  of  animal  organisation  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  as  well  as  of  movement ;  and  this 
is  permanently  the  case  in  the  lowest  organisms.  As  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  body  becomes  differentiated,  the  ectoderm  becomes  the 
principal  organ  of  sensation.  The  differentiation  of  a  nervous 
system  is  due  to  the  further  development  of  a  portion  of  this  layer 
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as  a  sensory  organ^  for  which  reason  such  an  organ  must  be  at  first 
placed  superficially.  This  superficial  position  of  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  the  nerve-centre  has  been  already  made  out  in  so  many 
forms  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  phaBnomenon.  As  the 
sensory  organ  becomes  differentiated  from  the  ectoderm  it  sinks 
down  into  the  body.  The  developing  central  organ  is  thus 
gradually  covered  over  by  other  layers  of  the  body.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  most  peculiar,  and  by  itself  most  unin- 
telligible, is  explained  if  we  regard  it  as  inherited  from  a  more 
primitive  stage,  in  which  the  nervous  system  was  but  slightly 
differentiated,  and  was  represented  by  the  whole  cell-layer  of  the 
ectoderm,  or  by  part  of  it.  We  must  consider  its  gradual  attain- 
ment of  an  internal  position  to  be  a  process  due  to  its  continued 
differentiation,  and  consequent  higher  potentiality ;  the  organ,  which 
has  become  of  greater  value  to  the  organism,  gets  hidden  within  the 
body. 

With  regard  to  the  structural  characters  of  the  differentiated 
nervous  system,  the  central  organ,  which  is  chiefiy  composed  of 
ganglion-cells,  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the  first  place  from  the 
nerves,  which  pass  to  the  terminal  apparatus,  and  consist  of  fibrous 
elements  (peripheral  nervous  system). 

§  35. 

The  earliest  complications  are  due  to  the  appearance  of  several 
parts  (ganglia),  in  which  are  central  form-elements  connected  with 
one  another  :  the  further  development  of  these  parts  is  very  various. 
The  ganglionic  mass,  which  forms  the  central  organ,  is  primitively 
dorsal,  owing  to  the  earliest  separation  of  the  central  organs  taking 
place  from  the  dorsal  ectoderm,  as  we  have  already  seen.  This 
dorsal  nervous  mass,  which  generally  lies  near  the  entrance  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  differentiated  into  several  parts,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  commissures;  their  fibres  form  an  oesophageal 
ring. 

In  the  animals  built  on  a  radiate  plan  the  number  of  the  ganglia  is 
increased  in  correspondence  with  the  radii ;  the  peripheral  distribution 
of  the  nerves  also  follows  these  general  structural  relations  exactly. 
The  nervous  system  in  bilaterally-symmetrical  animals  follows  the 
bilateral  arrangement.  The  more  primitive  form  is  represented  by 
a  superior  ganglionic  mass  (cerebral  ganglion).  Other  ganglia  do 
not  seem  to  be  formed  until  the  metameres  are  formed.  We  then 
are  able  to  distinguish  dorsal  and  ventral  ganglia ;  the  latter  may  form 
ganglionic  masses  along  a  continuous  longitudinal  trunk,  or  a  single 
suboesophageal  ganglion.  The  variations  in  size  of  those  oesophageal 
ganglia  are  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  nerves  which  pass  off 
from  them.  When  sensory  organs  are  developed,  the  ganglion 
which  sends  off  their  nerves  becomes  of  considerable  size,  while  it 
seems  to  degenerate  when  they  grow  less.  The  supra-oesophageal 
ganglia  are  the  most  important  in  this  relation,  for  it  is  from 
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them  tkat  the  nerves  of  the  higher  sensory  organs  arise^  which  in 
position  and  direction  have  one  widely-distributed  arrangement. 

From  this  form  another  is  directly  derived^  determined  apparently 
by  the  well-marked  metamerism  of  the  body.  Whilst  in  nnseg- 
mented  animals  possessing  an  oesophageal  ring^  the  ventral  parts  of 
the  body  are  supplied  by  nerves  wluch  arise  from  the  suboesophageal 
ganglia^  we  find  that  the  number  of  ventral  ganglia  is  increased  when 
the  body  is  broken  up  into  parts  lying  one  behind  the  other  (meta- 
meres).  A  ventrally-placed  series  of  ganglia  is  formed  by  the 
development  of  a  separate  pair  of  ganglia  for  each  segment ;  and 
these^  being  united  to  each  other  by  longitudinal  commissures^  form 
a  ganglionic  chain.  The  Ringed  worms  and  the  Arthropoda  present 
us  with  this  form.  Further  differentiation  gives  rise  to  all  Icinds  of 
variations  of  this  type. 

In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  ganglia  varies  with  the  size  of 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  have  to  be  innervated;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  ganglia  of  several  segments  of  the  ventral  cord 
fuse  into  larger  ganglionic  masses. 

Even  when  the  central  nervous  system  is  entirely  dorsal,  as  in  the 
Vertebrata,  it  undergoes  differentiations  of  this  kind.  When  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  developed  into  a  head,  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  developed  into  a  special 
region,  the  brain,  which  is  marked  off  from  the  remainder  of  the 
medullary  tube,  or  spinal  cord,  which  remains  more  equal  in 
size  throughout.  As  differentiation  advances,  variously  developed 
regions  appear  in  the  brain. 


e)  Sensory  Organs. 
§  36. 

The  sensory  organs  inform  the  organism  of  the  condition  of 
the  outer  world.  Protoplasm,  in  its  indifferent  condition,  charac- 
teristic of  the  lowest  organisms,  reacts  to  various  stimuli  from  with- 
out, and  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  the  lowest  kind  of  sensation. 
When  the  surface  of  the  body  is  not  completely  marked  off  from  the 
inner  portion  of  the  organism  (Rhizopoda)  it  is  used  as  an  organ  of 
perception,  of  course  of  the  very  lowest  grade ;  it  functions  therefore 
as  a  sensory  organ  of  the  lowest  order.  When  the  surface  is  more 
distinctly  marked  off,  and  a  distinct  outer  layer  of  the  body  is 
established  (Infusoria,  GregarinsD),  we  get  a  differentiation  of  great 
importance  for  sensory  perception. 

Although,  indeed,  particular  parts  of  the  surface  in  the  Infusoria 
specially  acquire  the  function  of  sensory  organs,  yet  there  is  no 
ground  for  speaking  of  sensory  "  organs  ^Mn  an  anatomical  sense,  in 
this  case,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  still  lower  stages.  Sensory 
organs  only  appear  when  a  nervous  system  is  marked  off,  for  sen- 
sory organs  are  the  end-organs  of  the  sensitive  nerves. 
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Their  presence  therefore  presupposes  that  form  of  differentiation 
which  we  treated  of  above,  when  speaking  of  the  nervous  system. 
Since  ontogenetic  facts  point  to  the  primitive  segregation  of  the 
nervous  system  from  the  ectoderm,  as  being  most  probably  a  funda- 
mental process,  this  same  outermost  layer  of  the  body  becomes  also 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  studying  the  origin  of  the  sensory 
organs.  Almost  all  the  sensory  organs  are  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  it;  whence  arises  the  permanent  or  temporary 
connection  of  these  organs  with  the  integument. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  assert  what  are  the  functions  of  many  of  the 
sensory  organs  of  the  lower  animals.  This  applies  to  all  those  organs 
which  are  not  comprised  amongst  those  which  fall  within  the  domain 
of  our  own  judgment,  on  account  of  our  possessing  them  or  their 
homologues,  in  which  case  only  is  it  possible  that  the  connection 
between  their  structure  and  specific  function  can  be  estimated. 
Such  outstanding  organs  have  been  classed  together  as  organs  of  a 
sixth  sense. 

§  37. 

The  sensory  organs  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher.  The 
former  are  commonly  distributed  over  the  integument,  and  are  simple 
in  structure.  Compared  with  the  higher  they  represent  a  more 
indifferent  condition.  Modified  cells  of  the  integument,  which 
generally  belong  to  the  epidermis,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
a  nerve  fibre,  and  on  the  other  provided  with  a  process  of  varying 
shape,  which  is  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  the 
most  common  examples  of  the  lower  sort.  They  are  regarded  as 
the  organs  of  general  tactile  perception;  but  the  physiological 
function  of  these  organs,  especially  in  aquatic  animals,  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of 
them  are  the  media  of  specific  sensations,  in  which  case  they  would 
resemble  the  higher  organs  of  sense. 

The  significance  of  these  arrangements  is  somewhat  more  certam 
when  they  are  connected  with  special  organs,  such  as  movable 
processes  of  the  integument  and  the  like ;  they  then  appear  to  be 
tactile  organs.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  structures  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  are 
of  use  for  perceptions  other  than  tactile. 

The  higher  sensory  organs  present  themselves  to  us  as  special 
elaborations,  with  one  special  function  and  capable  of  response  only 
to  stimuli  of  one  special  kind ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  developed 
from  the  lower  kind  of  sensory  organs,  and  oftentimes  still  possess 
the  essential  structure  of  that  lower  kind.  Organs  of  taste  and 
smell  can  only  be  certainly  distinguished  in  the  higher  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  function  of  the  latter  is  certain  only  in 
those  Vertebrata  which  live  in  the  air ;  in  the  lower  divisions  it  is 
still  doubtful.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  taste  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  as  to  their  real  import.  The  value  of  a  sensory 
organ   to   the  organism    determines  its   being  protected    against 
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external  influences.  This  explains  the  foldings-in  of  the  portion  of 
the  integument  which  is  about  to  be  differentiated  into  a  sensory 
organ.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  higher  sensory  organs  gradually 
sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  ectoderm  as  they  are  developing,  and 
attain  a  favourable  position  for  further  development. 

§  38. 

Vesicles  filled  with  a  fluid,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  nerve  ends, 
are  regarded  as  auditory  organs  (otocysts).  In  its  simplest  form 
the  vesicle  is  directly  connected  to  the  central  nervous  system,  or  the 
nerve  passes  from  it  to  the  vesicle.  These  vesicles  almost  always 
contain  firm  concretions  or  crystalline  structures;  and  very  often 
crystals  of  calcic  carbonate.  There  are  often  hair-like  prolongations 
of  the  end-organs  in  addition  to  them,  which  project  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vesicle.  This  form  of  auditory  organ,  which  obtains  in  the 
Invertebrata,  is  complicated  in  the  Vertebrata  by  diverticula  and 
outgrowths  which  form  a  labyrinth.  New  arrangements  are  produced 
in  the  form  of  organs  for  carrying  and  increasing  the  sound,  which 
become  attached  to  the  auditory  organ,  although  they  primitively 
presided  over  .other  functions.  Inasmuch  as  the  labyrinth-vesicles 
of  the  Vertebrata  are  developed  from  the  integument,  the  terminal 
organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  are  differentiated  in  its  walls 
are  genetically  connected  with  the  terminal  organs  of  the  tactile 
nerves,  which  lie  in  the  integument;  they  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  specific  development  of  a  lower  sensory  organ.  The 
genetic  relations  of  the  simpler  otocysts  of  most  Invertebrata  are 
as  yet  unknown,  but  all  the  more  exact  results  point  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  arise  by  a  differentiation  of  the  ectoderm. 

The  optic  organ  also  has  a  simple  mode  of  origin.  We 
exclude  the  pigment  spots,  which  used  to  be  often  called  eyes,  and 
only  recognise  an  eye  where  a  nerve-ending  of  definite  form  can  be 
detected,  either  under  or  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  acting  as  an 
organ  for  the  perception  of  light.  By  the  light-absorbing  property 
of  the  pigment  it  is  possible  that  indefinite  sensations  of  light  and 
shade  may  be  produced,  or  other  sensations  altogether  unlike  that 
which  we  call  "  sight "  may  possibly  be  produced  by  the  heat-rays 
alone  of  the  light. 

The  function  of  pigment  in  the  way  just  noticed  is  doubtful,  but 
when  it  surrounds  a  part  only  of  a  rod-like  nerve-ending,  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  outermost  end  free,  and  exposed  alone 
to  the  influence  of  light,  it  has,  clearly  enough,  a  definite  function. 
Optic  organs  of  various  degrees  of  complexity  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  few  or  of  many  nerve-endings;  the  elements  which 
are  the  medium  of  light-perception  (rods)  forming  a  convex  or 
concave  layer.  Another  complication  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
organs  to  refract  the  light  (lenses) ;  these,  too,  may  have  all  kinds 
of  relations,  but  they  are  always,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
derived  from  the  integument.     In  eyes  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
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layer  of  rods  is  convex  there  are^  as  a  rule,  as  many  lenses  as  there 
are  perceptive  nerve-endings ;  when  the  layer  of  rods  is  concave, 
there  is  one  lens  only.  By  the  addition  of  other  arrangements  to 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  by  which  its  functional  capacity 
is  modified  or  increased,  this  organ  becomes  one  of  the  most  com- 
pUcated  of  the  animal  economy.  In  most  of  the  lower  divisions  the 
optic  organ,  even  when  fully  developed,  still  retains  its  primitive 
relation  to  the  ectoderm.  In  the  higher  divisions  it  is  separated 
from  it,  and  gets  to  lie,  together  with  its  perceptive  apparatus,  be- 
neath the  integument,  or  the  perceptive  apparatus  is  derived  from 
the  embryonic  foundations  of  the  nerve-centre. 

The  phaDnomena  of  difEerentiation  may  be  seen  even  in  what 
relates  to  the  position  of  the  optic  organ,  for  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  carry  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  eyes,  varies 
greatly  in  the  lower  divisions  of  Animals.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  number  of  eyes  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  which  goes  to  form  the  head,  until,  finally,  the  number  of 
eyes  on  the  part  in  question  becomes  limited  to  two.  The  different 
position  occupied  by  visual  organs  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  they 
liave  had  a  common  hereditary  origin,  and  is  in  favour  of  these 
heterotopic  organs  having  been  independently  differentiated  from 
an  indifferent  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  that  eyes  which  are 
connected  to  the  cerebral  ganglion,  or  the  dorsal  nerve-centre,  have 
a  common  genetic  relation,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 


f)  Respiratory  Organs  of  the  Integument. 

(Derma]  Branchles.) 
§  39. 

An  important  part  is  played  by  the  integument,  and  therefore  by 
the  ectoderm,  in  the  formation  of  respiratory  organs.  Before 
they  appear  the  gas  exchange  is  carried  on  probably  by  the  whole 
Barface  of  the  body,  and  this  mode  of  respiration  obtains  in  many 
of  the  lower  aquatic  animals.  A  change  of  the  surrounding  medium 
is  effected,  partly  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  partly  by 
special  organs,  for  example  cilia ;  thus  fresh  quantities  of  it  are  con- 
tinually brought  into  contact  with  the  respiratory  surface.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  only  method  of  respiration  in  the  lower  animals,  for 
the  introduction  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  fact 
the  bathing  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  water,  is  certainly  not 
without  significance  in  this  direction,  while  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  being  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  differentiations. 
Certain  limited  portions  of  the  surface  become  more  developed  in  this 
direction  as  the  function  becomes  localised^  and,  in  compensation 
for  this  limitation,  acquire  the  form  of  blood-carrying  processes, 
which  are  called  branchiad.     In  many  cases  they  are  differentiated 
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from  the  appendages  (Vermes^  Crustacea).  An  increase  of  the  BurtAce, 
which  is  brought  about  in  various  ways,  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
further  complication  of  branchiad  takes  place ;  it  is  very  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  separate  branchial 
organs. 

The  importance  of  branchiaa  to  the  body  calls  into  existence 
various  kinds  of  supporting  arrangements  for  these  organs, 
which,  in  their  lowest  condition,  project  freely  from  the  surface  of 
the  body.  Neighbouring  parts  of  the  int^ument  being  raised  up 
into  covering  lamellaB,  the  branchiaB  become  hidden  in  cavities 
(branchial  cavities),  and  the  same  tegumentary  folds  give  rise  to 
afferent  and  efferent  canals  for  the  water,  which  serves  for  respira- 
tion (Mollusca,  higher  Crustacea).  In  this  way  the  development  of 
respiratory  organs  may  affect  other  parts  of  the  integument,  the 
direct  relation  of  which  to  respiration  had  been  lost  for  a  very 
long  time. 


g)  Excretory  Organs. 
§  40.    . 

Just  as  the  gaseous  excretory  matters  are  eliminat'Od  from  the 
organism  by  the  respiratory  organs,  so  too  are  there  arrangements 
for  eliminating  the  solid  or  fluid  matters  which  have  become  useless 
to  the  organism.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ectoderm  performs  this 
function  in  the  lower  organisms ;  in  the  higher  forms  of  life,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  special  organs,  dermal  glands,  which  have  this 
function.  Of  those  general  arrangements  which  function  as  organs 
of  secretion  we  have  to  do  here  with  those  special  ones  only  which 
eliminate  the  excretory  matters,  and  which  are  distinguished  as 
excretory  organs  from  those  glands  which  secrete  matters 
which  are  of  use  to  the  organism  ;  these  latter  are  either  indepen- 
dent, or  are  united  to  definite  systems  of  organs,  of  which  they  are, 
in  that  case,  specialised  parts. 

The  excretory  nature  of  the  products  of  secretion  of  those 
secreting  organs,  which  are  formed  by  the  ectoderm,  is  least  open  to 
doubt,  for  the  products  are  removed  at  once  from  the  organism  by 
the  emptying  oi  the  gland. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  organs  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  one  sort  attains  to  general  importance.  These  are  the  kidney- 
like  excreting  organs,  which  eliminate  the  nitrogenous  excreta 
from  the  body.  These  organs  are  distinctly  derived  from  dermal 
glands,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  Vermes,  where  they  seem  to 
have  their  most  simple  form,  they  penetrate  deeply  into  the  body ; 
nor  does  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  (Annelida,  Mollusca)  the  organ, 
which  in  other  points  also  is  much  modified,  opens  into  the  body- 
cavity,  and  so  connects  it  with  the  surrounding  medium,  and  even 
serves  in  many  groups  (Mollusca)  as  a  means  for  introducing  water. 
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affect  the  (]^nestion  of  its  origin.  In  other  forms  (Annolata)  these 
organs,  haying  a  tabular  form,  assist  in  the  generative  functions,  by 
serving  as  ducts  for  the  generative  products.  The  recurrence  of  this 
function  for  a  portion  of  the  primitive  excretory  apparatus  (primi- 
tive kidney,  archinephron)  of  the  Yertebrata  might  be  explained  as 
an  inheritance  from  a  lower  stage.  How  far  sudb  a  view  is  justified 
is  still  uncertain.  In  any  case  a  genetic  point  of  contact  between 
the  primordial  kidney  of  Vertebrata  and  the  renal  tubes  of  lower 
organisms,  can  only  be  looked  for  where  the  apparatus  is,  as  in  the 
Yertebrata,  single  on  each  side  of  the  body. 


h)  Alimentary  Canal. 
§  41. 

The  ingestion  of  nutrient  matter  into  the  body  is,  in  some  of  the 
lowest  organisms,  effected  by  endosmotic  processes,  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  body  takes  the  principal  share.  In  others  solid  nutri- 
ment is  ingested,  the  soft  protoplasm  sending  out  pseudopodia,  and 
embracing  the  nutrient  matter  which  happens  to  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  (Rhizopoda).  The  formation  of  a  definite  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  serving  for  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  is 
really  a  step  towards  organological  differentiation  (Infusoria) ;  but 
this  does  not  constitute  an  alimentary  canal,  which  does  not  appear 
as  a  separate  organ  till  the  body  is  differentiated  into  cell-layers. 
The  cell-layers,  when  they  do  appear — an  inner  and  an  outer — pass 
into  one  another  at  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  entrance. 

The  inner  layer,  or  endoderm,  lining  a  space  open  to  the 
exterior,  forms  the  wall  of  a  digestive  cavity.  In  the  simplest 
form,  represented  by  the  Gastrula,  the  endoderm  is  the  sole  wall  of 
the  primitive  enteric  cavity.  The  formation  of  a  mesoderm  gives 
rise  to  other  layers  external  to  this  one.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  a  muscular  layer,  for  by  it  the  intestine  is  enabled  to  per- 
form independent  movements.  The  opening  which  leads  into  the 
enteric  tube  serves  as  a  mouth  for  the  ingestion  of  nutrient  matters, 
as  well  as  for  an  opening  for  the  rejection  of  the  undigested  remains  of 
the  food  (Coelenterata,  many  Yermes).  The  appearance  of  an  anal 
orifice  produces  a  further  separation  of  fimctions,  and  converts  the 
blindly-ending  gut  or  enteron  into  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the 
separate  portions  of  which  take  on  various  functions,  and  so  undergo 
different  adaptations.  The  first  portion,  which  is  connected  with  the 
mouth,  forms  an  oesophagus,  which  serves  for  the  introduction 
of  food ;  then  follows  the  true  digestive  cavity,  which  is  generally 
widened*  or  provided  with  cd9cal  sacs,  and  is  generally  called  the 
stomach,  though  this  name  is  not  always  applied  to  equivalent 
parts.  The  terminal  part  of  the  whole  system  serves  for  further 
alteration  of  the  food,  as  well  as  for  the  excretion  of  the  remnants 
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by  the  anas.  This  differentiation  of  the  digestive  tube  into 
several  uneqaal  parts  is  the  most  important  complication  which 
it  undergoes ;  any  further  differentiations  are  subordinate  to  this. 
Three  tracts  are  accordingly  henceforward  distinguished,  as  fore* 
gut,  mid-gut,  and  hind-gut. 

In  addition  to  the  varying  and  numerous  changes  in  size  which 
the  different  portions  of  the  canal  undergo,  other  arrangements,  due 
either  to  special  new  functions,  or  mere  expressions  of  further 
division  of  labour,  arise  in  it.  Organs  for  seizing  and  comminuting 
the  food  become  attached  to  the  mouth,  or  mark  off  a  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  (masticatory  organs).  In  the  stomach  also  there 
are  sometimes  masticatory  organs  of  this  kind.  When  they  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  just  behind  the  mouth,  this 
part,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  by  its  larger  supply  of 
muscles,  is  known  as  the  pharynx. 

The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  canal  is  increased  by  dilatations,  or 
caecal  diverticula.  Crops  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus, 
csecal  sacs  on  the  stomach  and  on  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  which 
are  variously  complicated  in  number  and  arrangement.  When  the 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  greater  than  that  of  the  body,  it 
is  arranged  in  ascending  and  descending  loops,  or  in  coils,  and  so 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained.  Both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  ingested  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance as  affecting  all  these  relations  of  parts;  and  nowhere  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  its  function — ^which  results  from  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  animal — more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Secretory  organs  are  generally  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  aid  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  their  products  dissolve, 
and  act  on  the  nutrient  matter  by  chemical  change.  Glands  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole  canal,  and  some- 
times distinguish  certain  portions  of  it  only.  In  their  simplest  form 
they  are  not  differentiated  from  the  enteric  wall,  and  in  that  case 
are  not  distinctly  marked-off  parts.  Those  marked  off  from  the  wall 
of  the  enteron  are  separated  into  two  chief  divisions.  One  of  them 
comprises  the  glands  which  open  in  the  buccal  cavity,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  distinguished  as  salivary  glands.  Another 
group  is  formed  in  the  portion  which  serves  for  digestion,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  bile-producing  organ,  a  liver.  It  is  right  to  note  that 
the  distinguishing  of  these  organs  by  names  which  are  applied  to 
organs  of  higher  organisms,  physiologically  better  understood,  is 
merely  hypothetical,  for  nothing  is  known  of  the  physiology  of 
most  of  the  organs  of  the  lower  animals.  This  holds  especially  for 
the  epithelium  of  the  gut,  which  generally  appears  coloured,  and 
which  is  often  called  the  "  liver.'*  This  organ  appears  under  the  form 
of  an  epithelium,  lining  a  part  of  the  digestive  cavity  in  the  Coelen- 
terata,  in  many  Vermes,  and  even  in  Insects,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
limited  to  definite  caecal  appendages  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  so 
attains  to  the  lowest  grade  of  mdependence.     The  liver  presents 


itself  from  this  point  onwards  either  in  the  form  of  numerous 
follicles,  whicli  beset  a  large  portion  of  the  canal,  or  it  forms  a  largo 
group  of  glands,  which  open  separately  or  together  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  difEerentiation  of  the  liver  leads  to  a  gradual 
separation  of  that  organ  from  the  digestive  tube,  so  that  finally  it  is 
merely  connected  to  the  canal  by  its  ducts  (higher  Mollusca,  Verte- 
brata). 


Respiratory  Organs  of  the  Bnteron. 

§  42. 

The  general  differentiations  of  the  primitive  gut  (archenteron), 
formed  by  the  endoderm,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  give 
rise,  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  to  organs 
which  serve  for  the  ingestion  and  digestion  of  nutrient  matters; 
these  do  not  confer  any  essentially  new  functions  on  the  gut.  But 
such  a  new  function  does  appear  when  the  gut  acquires  relations  to 
respiration.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  function  obtains  in  the 
primitive  gut,  although  this  is  probable,  for  the  endoderm  is  bathed 
by  the  surrounding  medium,  like  the  outer  layer  of  the  body,  while 
the  water  which  is  taken  in  with  the  food  may  serve  for  respiration. 
The  relation  becomes  much  more  definite  when  we  note  the  regular 
streaming  in  of  water  into  the  rectum,  which  obtains  in  many 
Vermes  and  Mollusca.  This  phaenomenon  is  an  indication  of  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  gut,  but  has  no  bearing  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  respiratory  organs,  which  are  differentiated  from  tho 
digestive  tube. 

Such  a  respiratory  organ  is  brought  into  existence  in  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  gut,  by  its  walls  being  broken  through  by 
lateral  pores;  by  special  relations  of  these  pores  to  the  vascular 
system  it  acquires  a  respiratory  significance.  This  arrangement, 
which  already  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lower  divisions,  occiirs 
again  in  the  Vertebrata.  Processes,  known  as  branchiae,  in  which 
the  respiratory  vascular  network  is  distributed,  arise  on  the  walls  of 
the  clefts  of  this  cavity.  A  region  of  the  primitive  digestive  tube 
is  thus  converted  into  a  special  portion,  a  branchial  cavity,  at  the 
hinder  end  of  which  the  tube  which  serves  exclusively  for  nutrition 
commences. 

Another  form  of  respiratory  organ  is  developed  from  the  wall 
of  the  gut,  in  the  form  of  a  diverticular  outgrowth  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  that  organ.  This  appendage  of  the  gut  is  filled  with  air, 
and  in  fishes  has  merely  a  hydrostatic  function.  As  the  relations 
of  the  circulation  become  changed  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
respiratory  organ,  and  becomes  the  lungs;  in  the  higher  divisions 
of  the  Vertebrata  new  organs,  namely,  those  for  the  production  of 
a  voice,  are  developed  on  tho  passages  leading  into  it. 
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i)  Vascalar  System. 
§43. 

The  substances  prepared  by  the  digestive  process  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  are,  in  the  lowest  organisms  which  take 
in  solid  food,  merely  distributed  from  the  digestive  spaces  into  the 
protoplasm  of  the  body.  When  a  distinct  digestive  tube  is  formed, 
nutriment  passes  through  its  walls  straight  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  mesoderm  and  ectoderm,  with  the  organs 
differentiated  from  them,  are  nourished  by  the  endoderm.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  Coelenterata  and  some  groups  of  Vermes.  In 
many  others  a  dividing  of  the  mesoderm  occurs,  which  takes  the 
form  either  of  canalicular  cavities,  or  of  a  complete  splitting  of  the 
mesoderm  into  an  outer  plate  attached  to  the  ectoderm,  and  an 
inner  one  attached  to  the  endoderm.  Between  these  dermal  and 
gastric  layers  of  the  mesoderm  is  the  body-cavity.  Or  perienteric- 
cavity  (coelom),  in  which  a  fluid,  to  be  regarded  as  the  nutrient 
fluid,  is  collected.  When  morphological  elements  are  found  in  this 
fluid,  they  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm.  This  fluid 
is  not  at  first  exclusively  nutrient ;  it  also  subserves  locomotion,  by 
swelling  out  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
An  important  function  of  this  kind  is  also  played  by  the  water,  which 
in  many  cases  is  taken  into  the  coelom  from  the  exterior. 

The  movement  of  the  fluid  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  coelom  is 
at  first  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  body.  Contractions  and 
expansions  of  the  body-wall  cause  the  fluid  which  is  shut  in  by  the 
dermo-muscular  tube  to  continually  change  its  position;  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  lowest  form  of  a  circulation  of  the  blt)od. 
In  this  case  the  passages  have  not  special  walls,  nor  are  there  any 
special  arrangements  for  regulating  the  circulation. 

This  simple  condition  persists  in  many  divisions  in  which  the 
coelom  is  developed  (Bryozoa);  in  others  canalicular  cavities  arise, 
which  are  arranged  regularly,  and  have  the  form  of  vessels,  and 
may  undergo  further  complications.  Their  contents  form  the  haemal 
fluid  or  blood  (Nemer tines).  When  in  addition  to  these  vessels 
a  perienteric-cavity  is  formed,  the  vascular  system,  which  is  partly 
enclosed  in  it,  is  either  completely  shut  off  from  it  (many  Annelida), 
or  is  placed  freely  in  communication  with  it  at  one  or  more  points 
(Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  Vertebrata).  In  the  latter  case  the 
vascular  cavities  must  have  arisen  as  portions  of  the  body-cavity, 
while  in  the  former  case  the  body-cavity  was  not  formed  until  after 
the  vessels.  The  formation  of  the  body-cavity  is  therefore,  in  the 
case  exemplified  by  the  Annelids,  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
process ;  and  the  formation  of  a  hollow  space  in  the  mesoderm  has 
accordingly  led  to  two  different  results  successively;  on  the  first 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  blood  vessels,  on  the  second  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  a  body-cavity. 
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§  44. 

Certain  portions  of  the  hollow  cavitary  system,  which  forms  the 
ha8mal  passages,  are  converted  into  contractile  vessels  by  the 
development  of  muscles  in  their  walls.  The  earliest  circulatory 
system  arises  by  these  producing  by  rhythmical  action  the  regular 
in-and-out  flow  of  the  blood.  But  the  direction  of  the  stream  of 
blood  is  not  yet  constant ;  it  can  be  driven  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other.  The  portions  of  the  vascular  system  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  greater  contractility  are  sometimes  extended 
over  a  large  surface,  and  sometimes  limited  to  shorter  parts.  They 
are  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  a  heart. 

The  heart  is  therefore  an  organ  differentiated  from  the  blood- 
vascular  passages,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  portion  of  the  vessels 
which  is  able  to  move  its  contents  in  two  directions.  It  is  only 
when  valves  appear  at  the  ostia  of  the  cardiac  tube,  that  the 
direction  of  the  flow  is  defined ;  the  structure  of  the  heart  thus  be- 
comes complicated,  and  is  further  elaborated  by  being  divided 
internally  into  separate  portions  (ventricles  and  auricles).  Contractile 
organs  of  this  kind  often  appear  as  the  only  differentiated  parts  of 
the  blood-vascular  system,  formed  from  the  cavity  of  the  coelom.  The 
blood  passes  directly  from  the  heart  into  lacunar  portions  of  the 
coelom,  between  the  different  organs,  and  from  thence  back  again 
to  the  heart  (Arthropoda),  or  there  are  definite  vessels  going  off 
from  the  heart,  which  sometimes  traverse  the  body  in  the  place  of 
the  hollow  cavity,  or  only  partially  replace  the  lacunar  passage, 
in  that  they  do  not  on  their  way  back  to  the  heart  reach  it  as 
vessels,  but  into  lacunar  spaces.  In  this  case  the  cavity  of 
the  coelom  shows  itself  as  a  portion  of  the  blood  passage,  which  is 
only  partly  represented  by  true  vessels  (Mollusca).  Where  the 
vessels  are  completely  developed  and  the  heart  differentiated,  the 
vascular  system  is  divided  into  three  parts.  That  which  leads  from 
the  heart  and  distributes  the  blood  in  the  body  is  called  the  arterial, 
and  its  vessels  arteries.  The  passage  which  takes  the  blood  back 
to  the  centre  of  the  circulation  is  formed  by  the  veins,  and  the 
part  of  the  passage  which  lies  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels, 
forms  a  network  of  extremely  fine  canaliculi  (capillaries).  This 
intermediate  portion  is  very  frequently  replaced  by  a  lacunar  system, 
in  which  case  the  greater  number  of  the  venous  passages  also  have 
no  special  walls. 

It  is  very  often  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  regarded  as  a 
vessel  and  what  as  a  lacuna,  and  the  distinction  often  depends  on 
very  unimportant  points.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  essen- 
tial character  of  a  vessel  is  the  investment  of  a  cavity  by  flattened 
elements  derived  from  modified  connective  tissue,  for  these  elements 
might  just  as  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  covering  of  the  other  organs 
which  wall  in  these  spaces ;  it  is  therefore  questionable  to  call  wide 
internal  cavities,  invested  by  such  cells,  ^Wessels.^^     This  cannot 
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indeed  be  regarded  as  the  sole  criterion,  and  it  should  omly  have 
weight  when  considered  together  with  the  greater  or  less  regularity 
of  the  lumen.  But  in  examining  this  question  we  must  bear  in 
mind  one  thing ;  namely,  that  in  all  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with 
spaces  which  are  walled  in  by  connective  substances,  and^that 
vessels  are  differentiations  of  these  spaces,  and  therefore  presuppose 
an  indifferent  condition.  Between  the  two  stages,  the  differentiated 
and  the  undifferentiated,  there  are  all  kinds  of  intermediate  steps. 


k)  Reproductive  Organs. 

§45. 

The  phaenomenon  of  the  multiplication  of  the  individual  is 
primitively  closely  connected  with  nutrition.  Not  only  is  nutrition 
the  cause  of  the  growth  and  consequent  increase  in  size  of  the  body, 
but  it  gives  rise  to  a  condition  in  which  the  organism  converts  the 
excess  of  nutrient  material  brought  to  it  into  the  means  for  pro- 
ducing a  new  individual.  In  the  lower  forms,  as  in  elementary 
organisms,  a  process  beginning  with  gemmation,  and  leading  on 
to  fission,  is  a  very  common  phaenomenon.  The  manner  in  which 
multiplication  is  effected  varies  with  the  amount  of  material  which 
is  used  by  an  organism  in  producing  a  new  organism. 

The  pheBuomena  of  multiplication  by  gemmation  and  spore-for- 
mation, which  are  so  common  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  have  some  relations  to  sexual  differentiation,  which  indeed 
does  occur  among  the  Protista.  It  is  derived  from  a  stage  in  which 
two  similar  germ-cells  fuse  to  form  a  new  organism  (Conjuga- 
tion). As  the  two  uniting  cells  become  gradually  dissimilar  they 
become  distinguished  into  egg-cells  and  sperm-cells;  these  are 
the  morphological  elements  of  the  sexual  reproductive  matter 
throughout  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  their 
numerous  modifications,  which  are  seen  most  markedly  in  the 
seminal  cells.  While  the  ovum  retains  its  most  essential  characters, 
and  can  be  recognised  as  such  in  every  division,  the  seminal  cell 
very  early  undergoes  considerable  changes.  Like  other  cells  it  gets 
a  flagellate  process,  which  may  be  greatly  developed,  while  the  cell- 
body  and  its  nucleus  are  so  reduced  that  they  ordinarily  form  a 
structure  of  no  great  size.  In  this  way  filamentous  structures — 
spermatozoa — are  formed  from  the  seminal  cell.  Sexual  Repro- 
duction, then,  does  not  exhibit  a  real  contrast  to  the  asexual. 

§46. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  in  all  cases  what  are  the  relations 
between  the  place  where  the  reproductive  matters  are  formed  and 
the  early  rudiments  of  the  body,  but  from  what  has  been  observed 
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in  certain  Coelenterata  and  MoUasca  we  may  suppose  that  primi- 
tively the  relations  of  the  two  are  very  different,  for  in  these  forms 
the  ova  are  derived  from  the  endoderm,  and  the  sperm  from  the 
ectoderm.  The  endoderm  is,  therefore,  the  female,  and  the  ectoderm 
the  male  germinal  layer.  But  it  is  not  yet  known  how  far  these 
relations  obtain  among  the  higher  animals.  As  yet  there  are  only 
uncertain  indications,  but  these  speak  to  a  general  agreement  with 
the  results  already  obtained. 

The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  set  apart  for  the  formation 
of  the  sexual  products  gradually  take  on  the  form  of  glands.  This 
is  a  further  step  in  differentiation,  and  is  connected  with  the  local- 
isation of  the  function. 

In  the  simplest  cases  the  two  kinds  of  generative  products  are 
formed  in  special  parts  of  the  body,  which  function  as  sexual  organs 
(reproductive  glands);  but  these  parts  are  not  at  first  distinguished 
by  any  special  characters.  The  organs  which  produce  the  semen  are 
called  testes,  and  those  which  produce  ova,  ovaries.  Going  a 
step  further,  we  find  the  reproductive  glands  still  further  differen- 
tiated. In  their  simplest  condition  the  products  of  these  organs 
merely  break  away  from  the  spot  where  they  are  formed,  and  pass 
into  the  digestive  sac,  or  into  the  body-cavity,  or  even  directly  to 
the  exterior.  Gradually,  however,  ducts,  which  are  often  very  com- 
plicated in  character,  are  added  on  :  it  is  probable  that  these  ducts 
are  not  primitively  connected  with  the  germinal  glands.  Where 
these  ducts  can  be  seen  to  have  any  relations  to  other  organs,  these 
appear  to  be  excretory  organs  (§  40)  which  have  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  genital  organs,  and  have  been  altered  so  as  to 
correspond  to  this  function.  It  becomes  a  great  question  whether 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  reproductive  matter  are  not  in  all  cases 
excretory  organs.  Receptacles  which  serve  for  the  collection  of 
the  sperm  are  formed  on  the  outlet-tubes  (seminal  ducts)  of  the 
organs  which  produce  the  sperm;  from  the  wall  of  these  canals 
glands  are  differentiated,  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sperm;  finally,  there  are  arrangements  for  passing  the  sperm  into 
the  system  of  the  other  sex  (c.opulatory  organs).  The  differen- 
tiations of  the  egg-forming  organ  are  no  less  varied;  the  duct 
(oviduct)  of  the  ovary  is  provided  with  dilatations,  in  which  the 
ova  get  special  envelopes,  or  are  further  developed.  These  portions 
of  the  oviduct  are  called  the  uterus.  Special  glands,  Yolk 
glands,  are  formed  from  the  ovary,  and  secrete  a  substance  which 
is  either  taken  up  by  the  ovum  or  which  merely  forms  an  envelope 
for  it.  Appended  organs  receive  the  semen  which  is  passed  in 
copulation,  and  are  known  as  receptacula  seminis;  lastly,  other 
parts  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  copulatory  organ,  or  for  the 
deposition  or  preservation  of  the  ova. 

The  relation  of  the  egg-forming  and  sperm-forming  organs  to 
one  another  varies  greatly,  and  must  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  differentiation.  In  the  lower  divisions  organs  of  both 
kinds  are  united  with  one  another,  sometimes  in  such  a  way  that  one 
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and  the  same  gland  prodaces  both  semen  and  ova,  (hermaphrodite 
gland).  The  ducts,  also,  are  often  more  or  less  common  to  them 
both.  But  in  other  forms  the  genital  organ  is  divided,  the  products 
of  its  two  parts  being  different;  testes  and  ovaries,  that  is,  are 
present  as  separate  organs,  the  excretory  organs  of  which  only  are 
united  more  or  loss  extensively;  or  each  of  them  may  have  its 
separate  orifice.  All  those  animals  which  unite  in  themselves  both 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs  are  known  as  Hermaphrodites. 
A  separation  of  sexes  is  apparently  foreshadowed  in  various  forms, 
by  the  alternating  activity  of  the  organs,  at  one  time  the  egg- 
forming  and  at  another  time  the  sperm-forming  organ  exercising  its 
function. 

Tlie  hermaphrodite  stage  is  the  lower,  and  the  condition  of  dis- 
tinct sexes  has  been  derived  from  it.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
decrease  in  size  of  one  or  the  other  organ,  so  that  hermaphroditism, 
is  the  precursor  of  sexual  differentiation.  This  differentiation,  by 
the  reduction  of  one  kind  of  sexual  apparatus,  takes  place  at  very 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  organism,  and  often  when 
the  sexual  organs  have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  differentiation. 
In  these  cases  ontogeny  exhibits  the  two  kinds  of  organs  primitively 
united,  and  so  causes  the  individual  to  be  hermaphrodite  at  a  certain 
stage  in  development. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  affects  the  whole  of  the  organism, 
for  it  produces  a  series  of  changes  in  each  sex,  which  affect  organs 
that  had  primitively  little  to  do  with  the  sexual  function.  Sexual 
differentiation  is  completed  when  the  two  kinds  of  organs  are 
given  over  to  different  individuals.  Thenceforward  for  reproduction, 
not  only  two  different  substances,  semen  and  ova,  and  two  different 
organs  for  producing  them,  are  necessary,  but  also  two  individuals ; 
these  are  distinguished  as  male  and  female. 


Changes  in  the  Organs. 

Development  and  Degeneration. 

§  47. 

The  result  of  the  continued  differentiation  of  a  given  organ  is  a 
complication  by  which  the  onran  is  removed  proportionately  further 
from  its  primitive  condition.  As  the  primitive  condition  is  the  lower 
diffexvutiation,  it  entails  a  perfect  ing  corresponding  to  a  higher  con- 
dition. This  is  clear  on  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  which  is 
the  cause  v>f  all  differentiation  (cf.  §  12>.  In  obedience  to  this  law 
a  function  can  be  the  mow?  perftxnly  carried  out,  the  more  exclu- 
sively the  organ  is  related  to  that  function.  The  more  an  organ  is 
exercised  for  one  function  only,  the  more  suitable  are  the  conditions 
for  its  devekprnent  in  one  direction,  for  there  is  no  competition  with 
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other  directions  of  development.  A  limb  wluch  is  a  gill  too,  that  is 
which  has  both  locomotive  and  respiratory  functions,  is  of  a  lower 
grade  than  an  arrangement  resulting  from  a  division  of  the  two 
functions,  in  which  a  part  separated  off  from  the  appendage  repre- 
sents a  gUl,  and  the  rest  an  organ  of  locomotion.  When  the  functions 
are  nnited,  locomotion  is  necessary  for  respiration,  but  when  they 
are  separated,  they  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  respiration 
is  effected  without  the  aid  of  locomotion,  by  the  development  of 
special  organs  for  chianging  the  water,  these  organs  so  far  taking 
the  place  of  locomotion.  In  both  organs  the  independence  which  is 
necessary  for  their  further  development  in  one  direction  is  gained. 

The  organs  of  the  body  are  not  always  developed  to  the  same 
extent.  One  or  another  often  remains  in  a  lower  condition,  and  so 
retains  its  more  lowly  character  in  an  otherwise  highly  differentiated 
organism.  It  is  not  therefore  wise  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  differentiation  of  single  organs  from  that  of  the 
organism  itself;  it  is  better  to  judge  organs  by  comparing  them 
with  equivalent  organs  in  other  organisms. 

The  real  factor  in  the  development  of  an  organ  by  differentiation 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  increased  or  modified  fimction  of  the  organ 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  that  is  in  its  adaptations  to  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life.  It  is  hence  that  transmission  acquires  its 
importance,  since  it  not  only  causes  a  perpetuation  of  inherited 
characters,  but  is  enabled  to  effect  an  elevation  in  those  characters. 
Degeneration  or  reduction  is  another  constant  phaBnomenon 
which  is  dependent  on  differentiation,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  it. 
Its  result  is,  in  itself,  the  exact  opposite  to  that  of  differentiation.  For 
while  differentiation  is  the  cause  of  complications,  reduction  is  the 
cause  of  simplifications  of  the  organism,  and  is  therefore  the  cause 
of  organs  or  of  organisms  passing  to  a  relatively  lower  stage.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  general  organism,  and  its  relation  to  other 
organisms,  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  differentiation,  for  it  leads 
to  variety  in  form. 

Reduction,  like  differentiation,  varies  in  degree;  it  may  affect 
separate  portions  of  the  body,  or  groups  of  organs,  or  finally  the 
whole  of  the  body.  It  is  different,  again,  according  as  it  affects 
the  individual,  the  species,  or  the  genus.  In  one  case  it  may  be 
seen  to  be  a  definite  process,  in  another  a  condition,  which  can  only 
be  assigned  its  place  as  one  of  the  several  stages  of  such  a  process 
by  the  aid  of  a  comparative  series  of  allied  forms.  It  may  affect 
organs  in  two  different  ways.  The  affected  organ  may  be  in- 
dependent of  the  general  arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  de- 
veloped organism  to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  reduction  has  but 
a  transitory  or  provisional  signification.  Reductions  of  this  kind 
during  the  course  of  the  development  produce  simplifications,  but  as 
the  differentiation  which  is  going  on  in  other  parts  may  be  producing 
new  and  higher  organs,  this  reduction  does  not  hold  the  organism 
back,  but  is  a  cause  rather  of  the  progress  of  differentiation  in 
another  direction.     The  reduction  of  parts  which  belong  to  certain 
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developmental  stages  in  the  individual  are  examples  of  tliis  kind  of 
reduction  (Larval  organs).     (Cf.  §  5.) 

Tlie  other  kind  of  reduction  affects  organs  which  belong  to  the 
developed  organism  or  its  rudiments.  It  may  affect  the  fully 
formed  and  completely  functional  organ  as  well  as  one  just  laid 
down,  and  in  the  primary  state  of  differentiation.  The  process  of 
reduction  is  seen  therefore  in  various  degrees  of  intensity.  The 
process  is  often  difficult  to  perceive  amid  th^  various  other  processes 
of  differentiation  which  are  affecting  the  rest  of  the  organism  when 
the  organ  affected  is  only  just  making  its  appearance  :  the  further, 
however,  differentiation  has  gone,  the  more  striking  must  the 
process  be. 

The  reduction  of  an  organ  is  necessarily  connected  with  its 
function,  a  change  in  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
reduction.  Loss  of  function  produces  retrograde  changes  in  an 
organ,  but  of  couree  neither  process  is  a  sudden  one. 

Although  reduction  is,  on  the  whole,  the  cause  of  the  simplifica- 
tion of  an  organ,  and  therefore  of  the  organism  also,  it  is  not  a 
phnenomenon  which  makes  the  organism  absolutely  lower  in  degree, 
iieduction  may  rather  lead  to  a  higher  differentiation,  as  it  does  when 
larval  organs  are  removed ;  it  may  give  rise  to  higher  forms  even  in 
whole  series  of  organisms  derived  from  one  another,  by  &cilitating 
the  higher  development  of  those  not  affected  by  it.  In  this  case 
again  reduction  precedes  differentiation.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in 
tlio  numerical  relations  of  parts,  which  become  individually  more 
perfect  as  they  diminish  in  number. 

As  reduction  is  a  gradual  process,  the  organs  which  are  affected 
by  it  may  bo  met  with  in  various  stages.  These  rudimentary 
organs  are  most  significant  indications  of  genetic  relations,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  show  us  how  an  organ  which  has  lost  its 
primitive  function,  and  which  may  even  have  no  intelligible  signifi- 
cation as  regards  the  purposes  of  the  organism,  may  persist  for 
a  very  long  time  before  it  completely  disappears.     (Cf.  supra,  §  6.) 

Reduction  may  affect  every  organic  system  and  be  observable  in 
every  part  of  it.  It  is  expressed  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  size 
and  number  of  the  parts,  and  even  in  their  histological  characters. 
Its  conditions  are  to  be  sought  for,  first  of  all,  in  the  relations 
which  alter  the  organism.  According  to  the  number  of  organs 
affected,  reduction  is  more  or  less  manifest  in  the  organism  as  a 
whole. 

Inasmuch  as  comparison  everywhere  reveals  to  us  evidence  of 
either  progressive  or  of  retrogressive  change,  we  may  regard  the 
organism  as  a  thing  caught  in  the  act  of  moving,  as  arrested  in 
the  midst  of  a  career  tlu-ough  the  most  diverse  ranges  of  form. 
The  changes  of  the  various  organs,  and  the  pha3nomena  which  are 
observed  in  the  elementary  structure  in  the  cell,  are  what  make  up 
this  movement. 
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Correlation  of  Organs. 

§  48. 

The  changes  in  the  organism  which  are  due  to  differentiation 
and  redaction  are  the  cause  of  a  fresh  series  of  phasnomena  in  the 
factors  which  gave  rise  to  them.  From  the  conception  that  life  is 
the  harmonious  expression  of  a  collection  of  phsanomena  regularly 
conditioned,  it  follows  that  the  activity  of  an  organ  cannot  be 
regarded  as  really  existing  for  itself  alone. 

Every  kind  of  arrangement  presupposes  a  series  of  other  arrange- 
ments; every  organ,  therefore,  must  have  intimate  relations  with 
the  rest,  and  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  others.  Every  move- 
ment in  a  muscle  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  nerve ;  and  both 
of  these  organs  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  nutrient  system. 
In  this  way  one  function  has  an  intimate  connection  with  other 
apparently  dissimilar  functions.  This  relation,  which  was  first  defi- 
nitely pointed  out  by  Cuvier,  and  which  is  known  as  Correlation, 
shows  us  the  road  by  which  we  can  attain  to  a  correct  appreciation 
of  animal  organisation.  By  far  the  most  important  point  is  the 
conception  of  the  organism  as  an  individual  whole,  which  is  as  much 
conditioned  by  its  parts,  as  one  part  is  conditioned  by  others. 
Correlation  is  a  necessary  result  of  this  conception. 

Not  only  the  general  arrangements  of  the  organisation,  but  also 
its  apparently  more  subordinate  features,  exhibit  intimate  relations 
with  one  another,  and  a  change  which  affects  one  system  of  organs, 
simultaneously  produces  modifications  in  some  of  the  other  organs. 
These  are  adaptations  to  changes,  which  themselves  are  due  to 
adaptations.  They  are,  however,  of  a  secondary  character,  while 
those  which  are  of  a  primary  character  have  their  origin  in  the 
outer  world. 

Correlation  may  be  divided  into  the  more  and  the  less  remote ; 
where  less  remote  it  is  expressed  in  one  system  of  organs  or  in 
other  systems  functionally  connected  with  this ;  when  more 
remote,  in  organs  which  are  functionally  less  related  to  it.  Physio- 
logical principles  are  essential  in  the  investigation  of  correlation, 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  what  are  the  functions  of 
separate  organs,  or  at  least  what  their  value  is  in  the  animal 
economy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  it.  So,  too,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  know  what  are  the  habits  of  the  animal,  for  the  original 
forces,  on  which  the  various  relations  of  the  organs  depend,  are  duo 

to  them. 

As  the  forces  which  cause  changes  in  the  organism  either  lie 
without  the  organism,  or,  as  most  of  them,  are  to  be  sought  for 
without  it,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  work.  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  therefore,  is  limited  all  round  by  a  wide  but 
uncultivated  region,  in  which  rich  harvests  may  be  gathered  for 
biological  science,  whenever  it«  treatment  is  taken  in  hand. 
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Fundamental  Forms  of  the  Animal  Body. 

§  49. 

Owing  to  the  iafinito  variety  of  tho  external  cliaractcrs  of  animal 
organisms,  it  is  DDceasary  to  seek  for  fundamental  forms  to  which 
this  variety  may  be  referred.  Wo  must  also  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions whicli  influence  and  giro  rise  to  the  most  important  modifi- 
cations of  these  forms.  These  results  may  be  obtained  in  different 
Tvaya.  Wo  will  choose  the  shortest  by  commencing  with  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  animal  organism. 

This  is  the  stage  which  tho  Gastmla  form  presents  to  ns ;  by  its 
wide  distribution  this  form  will  provide  us  with  tho  characters  which 
are  best  adapted  for  onr  purpose.  An  organism  at  this  stage  is  some- 
what spherical  or  oval  in  shape,  and  the  month 
will  be  fonnd  at  a  point  on  the  surface. 

If  we  imagine  an  axis  {Fig.  16,  AB)  drawn 
straight  through  the  digestive  cavity,  the  pole 
corresponding  to  the  opening  of  the  month 
represents  the  oral,  and  the  opposite  the  aboral 
pole.  This  axis  (^£)'is  the  primary  axis 
of  the  body.  In  a  body  of  a  regular  cylin- 
drical or  spheroidal  shape  we  can  imt^ne  as 
many  lines  as  we  please  drawn  through  tho 
body  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  (Secondary 
axes,  ab,  cd.)  In  this  instance  they  are  all 
equivalent.  The  secondary  axes  aro  in  this 
case  indifferent  to  one  another,  and  are  cha- 
racteristic of  a  lower  condition.  The  oi^nism, 
either  when  moving  freely  in  the  water,  or 
when  fixed  (by  tho  aboral  pole,  of  course),  as 
it  afterwards  is,  is  differentiated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cerbiin  number  of  secondary  axes, 
their  development  having  relation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  the  body.  We  here, 
then,  have  to  do  with  a  statical  cause.  The 
development  of  the  organism  along  its  secon- 
dary axes  takes  place  through  tho  development 
of  external  appendages,  tentacles  and  the  like, 
or  through  differentiation  of  tho  enteric  cavity, 
or  through  the  laying  down  of  other  organs 
(such  as  the  generative  glands)  in  the  direction 
of  those  axes.  In  consequence  all  the  conceivable  secondary  axes 
are  no  longer  equivalent.  Those  along  which  organs  are  differentiated 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest.  They  have  passed,  in  fact,  from  tlio 
previously  indifferent  condition  to  a  differentiated  one.  The  so- 
called  radiate  fundamental-form  of  the  body  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  Ccelentcmta,  arises  in  this  way,  as  may  be  seen  by 


Fig.  16.  Diagram  of 
Ibo  aica  of  the  hoAy. 
j4  B  Primnry  oiifl.  ah, 
c  d  Scoondarj  uxee.  Tho 

TcrBo    section    of    tho 

npppr  one,  nhowing  Ua 

two  Beconclnry  aica. 
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studying  the  relations  of  the  axes  to  one  another,  as  explained 
^bove  (cf.  Fig.  17).  The  importance  o£  the  month  to  the  organism 
cxKnses  the  differen- 
'tiations  which  obtain 
^Toucd  it  to  haro  a 
special  valne.  These 
differentiations  are  dc- 
"V  el  oped  as  tentacles 
of  various  form,  and 
clause  the  parts  around 
^he  mouth  to  be  mnch 
more  varied  in  cha- 
racter than  those  at 
±^be  aboral  pole. 

If  the  body  grows 
in  tbe  direction  of  its 
■primary  axis,  without 
l>eeoining  attached  to 
%he    ground,  the   axes 
xnay   acquire  modified 
importance  if  locomo- 
"tiioa  in  the  dh-ection  of 
the  animal's  length  be 
established.     Tlie  pri- 
mary axis  will  remain 
as      before,    but    the 
secondary    axes     will 
necessarily    differ   ac- 
cording to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  surfaces 
which    they    connect. 
When  one  and  thesamo 
surface  always  touches 
the  supporting  object, 
it  becomes  the  ventral 
surface,  and  the  oppo- 

eite  one  becomes  the  dorsal.  Tliese  two  surfaces,  the  dorsal  and 
the  ventral,  are  placed  under  different  conditions,  and  must  therefore 
be  differentiated  in  different  ways,  while  the  two  sides,  or — when 
the  body  is  perfectly  flattened  out — the  two  lateral  edges  necessarily 
come  to  differ  in  character  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 

Such  cases  are  instances  of  the  development  of  only  two 
incfjuivalent  secondary  axes.  One  connects  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
surfaces,  and  is  the  doi-so- ventral  axis  {Fig.  18,  ah),  the  other 
connects  the  sides  (c  J)  of  the  body,  and  is  the  transverse  axis.  The 
surfaces  which  correspond  to  the  poles  of  the  first  or  dorso-ventral 
aii.i  are  not,  while  those  which  correspond  to  the  poles  of  the 
transverse  axis  are,  equivalent.  A  primitive  condition  which  has 
disappeared  in  the  dorso-ventral  axis  in  conseqnonco  of  the  differen- 


Fig:  17-  Hadiato  fon- 
dauii^atal  form ;  lettera 
as  in  Fig.  16.  Tho  an- 
terior BorfacQ  of  the 
body  is  BPon  in  tho  lower 
fignrc,  and  bIiowb  tho 
nppondflgea  (tcntncles) 
which  are  differentiated 
along  the  two  tranavarae 


Fig.  IS.  Dinfiratntoshow 
(he  differentiation  of  tlic 
Becoodery  mea.  In  tlio 
Dpper  l]gnre  a  cephalio 
portion  ia  indicated  hy 
the  dorelopment  of  a  pair 
of  dorsal  tentacles.     Tho 


a  of  tho  npper  fignre, 
i  the  secondary  axes 
I  conaeqnently  seen  in 
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tiation  of  its  surfaces,  is  retained  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  axis. 
This,  the  second  form,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  Gastrula,  and 
is  ordinarily  known  as  that  of  bilateral  -symmetry,  first  appears  in 
the  Vermes,  and  prevails  in  all  the  divisions  above  them. 

When  the  secondary  axes  of  the  body  retain  their  primitive 
indifferent  character,  we  may  imagine  that  there  are  as  many  similar 
pieces  in  the  architectural  composition  of  the  body  as  there  are 
possible  secondary  axes.  But  when  the  secondary  axes  become 
differentiated,  the  divisions  of  the  body  take  on  a  definite  numerical 
relation.  They  are  known  as  antimeres.  If  two  secondary  axes 
become  differentiated,  and  are  like  in  character,  we  have  four 
antimeres,  for  we  can  divide  the  body  into  four  similar  parts,  along 
these  secondary  axes.  But  when  two  unlike  secondary  axes  are 
differentiated  the  body  is  only  made  up  of  two  antimeres ;  two 
halves  of  the  body,  distinguished  as  right  and  left,  are  the  parts 
corresponding  to  one  another.  In  this  way  the  eudipleural  funda- 
mental form  is  developed. 

§  50. 

The  differentiation  which  marks  off  the  oral  from  the  aboralpole, 
and  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  gives  a  higher  significance  to 
the  former  region  of  the  body.  This  differentiation  asserts  itself  in 
other  forms,  as  in  the  primary  radiate  form,  and  in  very  various  ways. 
It  is  not  only  the  presence  of  the  mouth,  which  favours  the 
differentiation  of  organs  around  it,  as  organs  for  aiding  in  the 
prehension  or  ingestion  of  food,  but  the  greater  significance  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  in  locomotion  is  also  a  cause  of  differen- 
tiation. This  part  takes  the  initiative.  It  has  to^show  the  way  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  often  indeed,  to  lead  it ;  it  meets  with  a 
thousand  foreign  objects,  which  it  has  to  examine,  to  follow,  or  to 
avoid.  It  is  therefore  exposed  to  external  influences  other  than 
those  which  act  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  body.  The  dignity  of 
the  relations  of  this  region  explains  how  it  is  that  the  mouth  is  not 
by  any  means  always  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and  that  it 
much  more  frequently  is  placed  close  to  or  even  altogether  on  the 
ventral  surface,  without  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  being  less  highly 
developed.  The  high  specialization  of  the  anterior  region  is  caused 
principally  by  the  development  of  various  kinds  of  sensory  organs^ 
and  therefore  of  organs  which  put  the  organism  into  relation  with  the 
outer  world ;  the  region  moreover  often  has  various  organs  of  defence 
connected  with  it,  and  with  it  is  closely  connected  the  development 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  whole  region  thus  gets  a  higher 
value  in  comparison  with  the  general  organism,  for  it  shelters  and 
carries  the  organs  which  elevate  and  rule  the  latter.  This  anterior 
region  of  the  body  is  therefore  called  the  head,  or  chief  portion. 
The  differentiation  of  a  head  seems  to  depend  primarily  on  the 
position  of  the  mouth.  This  directs  the  course  of  movement,  and 
to  this,  as  a  secondary  cause,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  owes  its 
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various  distinctions.  The  appearance  of  a  head  is  at  the  same  time 
a  result  which  affects  the  whole  body,  for  the  body  can  now  be 
divided  into  two  portions  at  least,  which  differ  in  character. 


Metamerism  of  the  Body. 
§  51. 

The  planning  out  of  the  individual  organism  as  a  single  struc- 
tural entity  is  only  characteristic  of  lower  conditions  of  development, 
whether  permanent,  as  in  nearly  all  Coelenterata  and  in  the  lower 
classes  of  Worms,  or  transitory,  as  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  body  to  a 
considerable  length,  we  observe  the  beginning  of  the  division  of 
the  organism  into  separate  segments,  following  one  on  another, 
noticeable  externally  through  the  occurrence  of  separating  constric- 
tions, or  through  the  regular  distribution  of  appendicular  structures 
or  processes  of  the  body,  internally  represented  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  organs  in  the  distinct  successive  compartments  of  the  body. 
We  term  this  segmentation  of  the  body  Metamerism;  the  separate 
segments  are  metameres.  The  metamerism  which  thus  breaks 
up  the  body  is  only  a  further  example  of  differentiation.  Prom  the 
primitive  homogeneous  indifferent  body  a  heterogeneous,  diversified 
body  is  developed,  and  the  separate  metameres  differ  from  one 
another ;  not  only  are  they  something  new  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  condition,  but  they  are  also — notwithstanding  their  resem- 
blance one  to  another — different  from  one  another,  owing  to  the 
position  which  each  occupies. 

Metamerism  is  not  in  all  cases,  where  it  is  perceptible,  exhibited 
with  equal  clearness.  Sometimes  it  is  apparent  in  this  or  that 
organ,  or  system  of  organs,  more  than  in  another,  and,  again,  in 
other  organs  may  be  altogether  wanting.  It  is  easy  to  recognise 
very  various  conditions  of  the  commencement  and  of  the  incomplete 
carrying  out  of  the  process.  Where  we  find  it  in  fullest  develop- 
ment it  dominates  the  whole  organism,  and  is  exhibited  in  all  organs ; 
so  that  each  metamere  possesses  its  individual  system  of  organs, 
and  particular  systems  of  organs  common  to  all  metameres  present 
a  special  differentiation  of  their  structure  in  each  metamere  (ventral 
ganglion  chain).  In  this  manner  the  organism  becomes  built  up  of 
many  component  parts.  And  hereupon  we  have  to  take  note  of 
conditions  in  which  independent  importance  is  acquired  by  the 
metameres.  Little  by  little  a  metamere,  in  virtue  of  the  elaboration 
of  its  own  set  of  organs,  ceases  to  be  dependent  on  the  total 
organism,  emancipates  itself  from  the  commonwealth,  and  gains  the 
capability  of  leading  a  free  existence.  To  this  many  pheenomena  are 
traceable,  which  are  usually  called  gemmation  (Worms). 
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§  52. 

An  efficient  cause  for  metamerism  may  be  sought^  as  has  been 
above  indicated,  in  the  pliajnomena  of  growth.  We  can  imagine  a 
repetition  of  local  outgrowths,  resulting  in  practical  advantage  to  the 
organism,  taking  place  in  particular  systems  of  organs  simultaneously 
with  the  elongation  of  the  body.  In  this  way  the  external  meta- 
merism may  bo  brought  into  connection  with  the  movement  of  the 
body,  which  was  perhaps  the  earliest  cause  of  this  phaenomenon. 
Many  facts  point  to  its  being  so.  In  any  case  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  the  gradual  elaboration  of  metamerism  without  all 
systems  of  organs  being  at  once  affected  by  it.  Metamerism  has, 
however,  a  less  doubtful  origin  in  its  connection  with  gemmation, 
which  is  itself  a  kind  of  growth.  It  seems,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as 
if  gemmation  led  to  metamerism,  in  such  a  way  that  the  metameres 
represent  buds,  which  remain  connected  with  the  organism,  and  only 
in  some  cases  attain  to  a  higher  stage  of  individual  existence. 
Numerous  instances  of  incomplete  metamerism  prevent  us,  however, 
from  attributing  a  general  significance  to  this  process,  and  it  cannot 
in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  metamerism. 

Metamerism  leads  to  perfection  of  the  organism.  By  it 
the  organism  is  enabled  to  get  a  larger  number  of  organs,  although, 
indeed,  they  are  at  first  mere  repetitions  of  one  and  the  same 
arrangement.  As  the  separate  segments  become  more  independent 
their  action  becomes  more  free,  till  at  last  the  differentiation  of  a 
larger  number  of  separate  organs  gives  a  larger  scope  for  action. 
Differentiation,  then,  gains  ground  in  every  part,  and  alters  the 
organs  of  the  separate  metameres  in  different  ways,  according  as 
their  functions  become  more  various.  By  the  development  and 
reduction  of  metameric  organs  the  metameres  get  to  differ  in  value, 
and  become  differentiated  themselves ;  this  differentiation  is  expressed 
externally  by  the  difference  in  their  size  and  form.  This  leads  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  primitive  similarity  of  the  metameres.  The 
amount,  too,  of  their  independence  may  be  lessened,  and  a  number 
of  primitively  separate  metameres  may  gradually  fuse  into  larger 
divisions.  This  gives  rise  to  complexes  of  metameres,  in  which  the 
fact  of  their  being  composed  of  separate  units  of  the  body  is  only 
BUggostod,  and  that  often  faintly ;  sometimes  a  large,  sometimes  a 
amaii  number  of  segments  undergo  concrescence.  This,  too,  is  on 
the  whole  a  cause  of  differentiation  of  the  organism,  as  the  body 
oonsists  in  consoauence  of  some  independent  and  of  some  fused 
motameres.  Finally,  metamerism  may  altogether  disappear,  and 
the  presence  of  separate  organs  alone  indicate,  and  that  often 
obsourelyi  the  phu)nomenou  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  state. 
Every  stage  in  metamerism  is  therefore  a  source  of  variation  in  the 
external  and  internal  organisation  of  the  organism. 
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Comparison  of  Organs. 

§  53. 

The  variations  in  organisation  among  the  various  larger  and 
smaller  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  such  as  to  lead  us,  at 
first  sight,  to  perceive  the  points  of  difference  rather  than  those  of 
agreement.  And  this  is  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  diver- 
gence between  the  particular  divisions  compared.  It  is,  however, 
the  business  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  follow  out  the  changes  in 
the  organisation,  and  to  discover  what  is  "similar^'  in  the  changed 
and  metamorphosed  forms,  however  deeply  hid  it  may  be.  An 
organ  may  be  "  similar ''  to  another  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
in  its  functional  relations,  that  is  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view ;  or  in  its  genetic  and  therefore  anatomical  relations,  that  is 
from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  These  two  relations  of  an 
organ  must  be  kept  well  apart.  The  change  of  function  in  one  and 
the  same  organ,  as  well  as  the  similarity  in  arrangement  of  organs 
which  are  morphologically  very  different,  compels  us  to  ascribe  a 
subordinate  value  to  physiological  relations,  when  we  are  comparing 
organs.  The  gills  of  a  Fish,  of  a  Crab,  and  of  a  Cephalopod,  are 
organs  of  respiration,  and  have  many  structural  points  in  common ; 
yet  they  are  very  different  organs  morphologically,  as  the  relations  of 
each  of  the  three  to  the  whole  organism  shows.  By  insisting  on 
similarity  of  function,  we  bring  together  organs  which  are  morpho- 
logically different,  and  so  turn  aside  from  the  object  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Wo  distinguish,  accordingly,  physiological  likeness,  or 
Analogy,  from  morphological  likeness,  or  Homology,  and  only 
consider  the  proof  of  the  latter  as  our  task. 

The  smaller  the  division  to  which  the  objects  of  comparison 
belong,  the  more  obvious  is  the  homology.  Homology  therefore 
corresponds  to  the  hypothetical  genetic  relationship.  In  the  more 
or  the  less  clear  homology,  we  have  the  expression  of  the  more  or 
less  intimate  degree  of  relationship.  Blood-relationship  becomes 
dubious  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  proof  of  homologies  is  uncertain. 
It  is  impossible  therefore  to  say  exactly  how  far  homology  extends 
throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous 
investigations  have  discovered  a  larger  number  of  homologous 
arrangements  even  in  otherwise  divergent  groups,  and  have  thereby 
extended  the  boundaries  of  homology  further  than  was  formerly 
thought  possible. 

In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  various  possible  modes  of 
morphological  agreement,  homology  is  divided  into  two  primary 
groups:  General  and  Special  Homology. 


oi  coMP^vEAim:  axatomy. 


§  54. 

I.  General  Homology  is  nnder  consideration  when  an  organ 
is  referred  to  a  category  of  organs,  or  wKen  a  single  organ  com- 
pared with  another  is  taken  merely  as  the  representative  of  such  a 
category.  These  categories  always  consist  of  several  organs  or 
parts  present  in  the  body.  When  we  compare  the  body-segments 
of  an  AnneUd,  the  vertebne,  or  the  appendages  of  an  animal  with 
one  another,  we  lay  the  foundations  of  general  homology.  This 
again  consists  of  several  subdivisions,  according  to  the  kind  of 
category  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  comparison. 

1)  Homotypy  has  reference  to  organs  which  are  fellows  to  ono 
another,  such  as  the  organs  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  the  right 
kidney  is  homotypical  with  the  left,  and  the  right  eye  with  the  left 
eye,  and  so  on.  Whilst  these  examples  may  not  show  the  necessity 
for  the  formation  of  this  division,  it  should  be  noticed  in  addition 
that  homotypical  organs  have  not  always  the  same  characters.  They 
are  often  so  changed  that  their  homotypy  cannot  be  recognised, 
and  has  to  be  worked  out. 

2)  Homed yn amy  (equivalent  to  the  general  homology  of  Owen, 
and  partly  also  to  his  serial  homology)  subsists  between  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  affected  by  a  general  morphological  phseno- 
menon  serially  expressed  in  the  organism.  Homodynamy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  next  subdivision  by  the  fact  that  the  parts 
in  question  are  arranged  along  the  long  axis  of  the  organism  and 
define  its  type.  The  metameres  therefore  are  homodynamous  parts ; 
as  are  the  segments  of  the  Arthropoda,  the  primitive  vertebrae  of 
the  Vertebrates,  etc. 

3)  Homonomy.  This  describes  the  relation  to  one  another 
of  those  parts  which  are  arranged  along  a  transverse  axis  of  the 
body,  or  m  ono  segment  only  of  its  long  axis.  The  rays  of  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  of  fishes,  the  individual  fingers  and  toes 
of  the  higher  Vertebrata  are  homonomous  structures. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  subdivisions  of  general  homology 
distinguishable,  which  are  however  of  very  subordinate  importance. 

§  55. 

II.  Special  Homology,  Homology  in  the  restricted 
sense.  This  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  relations  which  obtain, 
between  two  organs  which  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  which 
accordingly  have  also  a  common  embryonic  history.  As  exact 
proofs  of  genetic  relations  are  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
special  homologies,  this  mode  of  comparison  is  generally  limited 
in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  to  systems  of  organs ; 
it  is  only  in  the  Vertebrata  that  it  is  possible  to  extend  this  method 
to  more  minute  features.  Tims  among  the  Vermes  or  the  Mollusca 
wo   can   hardly  indicate,  with  any   certainty,  particular  parts   of 
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tlie  -alimentary  canal  as  homologous ;  while  in  the  Vertebrata  we 
can  confidently  assert  that  even  sach  unimportant  structures  as 
the  cseca  of  the  intestine  from  the  Amphibia  onwards  are  homo- 
logons.  The  homologies  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton^  which  are  the 
organs  that  have  been  investigated  with  the  greatest  exactness^  are 
those  which  can  be  most  definitely  recognised.  It  is  a  large  part 
of  the  main  task  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  prove  special  homo- 
logies. 

Special  homology  must  be  again  separated  into  subdivisions^ 
according  as  the  organs  dealt  with  are  essentially  unchanged  in 
their  morphological  characters^  or  are  altered  by  the  addition  or 
removal  of  parts.     I  therefore  distinguish — 

1)  Complete  Homology,  when  the  organ  referred  to  is 
unchanged  in  position  and  connection,  and  is  still  perfect  however 
much  modified  in  form,  size,  and  various  other  points.  This  kind 
of  homology  is  generally  found  within  the  limits  of  small  divisions, 
less  often  in  laiger  ones.  For  example,  the  bones  of  the  upper 
arm  from  the  Amphibia  to  the  Mammalia,  the  heart  of  the  Amphibia 
and  Beptilia,  etc.,  exhibit  complete  homology. 

2)  Incomplete  Homology.  This  consists  herein,  that  an 
organ  which  is  otherwise  completely  homologous  with  another,  has 
other  parts  which  are  wanting  in  the  latter  added  to  it,  or  conversely, 
when  an  organ  is  wanting  in  some  essential  part  in  comparison  with 
another  organ.  The  heart  of  the  Vertebrata  may  serve  as  an 
example.  The  organ  is  homologous  throughout  the  division  from 
the  Cyclostomi  onwards,  but  the  homology  is  incomplete;  for  in 
Fishes  a  part,  the  venous  sinus,  which  in  the  higher  divisions  is 
taken  into  the  heart,  and  which  in  the  Mammalia  is  absorbed  into 
the  right  auricle,  lies  outside  the  heart.  The  homology  between  the 
heart  of  the  Fish  and  of  the  Mammal  is  consequently  incomplete 
owing  to  addition.  In  another  case  it  may  be  incomplete  owing 
to  diminution.  The  reverse  of  the  previous  case  may  serve  as  an 
example,  were  it  allowable  to  regard  the  heart  of  the  fish  as  a 
reduced  one.  An  example  is  presented  by  the  pectoral  fins  of 
fishes.  The  skeleton  of  this  organ  in  the  Ganoidei  or  Teleostei 
is,  owing  to  reduction,  incompletely  homologous  with  that  of  the 
Selachi.  Parts  have  in  this  case  disappeared  which  did  primitively 
belong  to  the  organ,  just  as  in  the  former  case  parts,  which  although 
they  were  primitively  present  did  not  belong  to  the  organ,  were 
added  to  it. 


Systematic  Classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

§  56. 

In  the  general  organisation  of  every  animal  we  recognise  a 
number  of  arrangements  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  other  animals.     These  relations  are  partly  of  a  more 
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general  nature^  affecting  the  position  or  arrangement  of  the  most 
important  systems  of  organs^  and  partly  they  affect  the  special 
development  of  indiyidoal  organs;  they  extend  to  agreement  in 
form,  size,  and  number.  The  classifying  spirit  of  man  has  formed 
definite  conceptions  of  these  relations  of  organisms  to  one  another. 
All  those  incUyiduals  which  agree  in  essential  points  he  has  called 
a  species,  and  has  united  into  a^genus  those  species  which  resemble 
one  another  in  a  number  of  points ;  these  again  he  has  united  into 
larger  divisions,  families,  orders,  and  classes.  Thus  arose  the 
zoological  system,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  unites  what  agree^  and 
separates  what  differ,  has  come  to  be  the  expression  of  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

In  this  way  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom  can  be  broken  up  into 
several  large  divisions,  each  of  which  differs  from  the  rest  by  a 
number  of  special  characteristics.  The  essential  character  may  be 
recognised  in  all  the  subdivisions,  and  even  under  great  individual 
variations.  This  has  been  called  the  "type.'*  The  type  then 
means  a  collection  of  characteristics  which  are  expressed  in  the 
organism,  and  which  are  predominant  in  a  large  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  and  which  are  evident  in  the  course  of  develop* 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  adult  condition.  Such  larger  divisions  which 
differ  from  others  in  certain  fundamental  points  of  organisation  are 
themselves  called  "  types.'* 

Within  each  type  we  note  a  variation  in  the  characters  of  the 
divisions  which  make  it  up,  and  this  often  to  such  an  extent  that 
what  is  characteristic  of  the  type  appears  to  be  lost  in  some  forms. 
In  this  case  it  is  always  individual  development  which  enables  us 
to  recognise  the  connection  of  these  forms  with  the  ''  type.*' 

If  we  admit  that  similarity  of  organisation  in  different  individuals 
is  explicable  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  that 
therefore  these  similarities  are  due  to  affinity,  we  must  regard  less 
close  similarities  as  due  to  a  less  close  relationship.  We  therefore 
regard  the  individuals  which  belong  to  one  species  as  more  closely 
allied  than  are  the  representatives  of  different  species,  and  within 
the  limits  of  one  species  we  shall  again  derive  from  common  ancestors 
those  individuals  which  are  distinguished  by  special  characters,  and 
which  we  unite  into  a  sub-species. 

No  one  has  any  hesitation  in  recognising  within  the  limits  of 
small  groups  of  individuals  the  phaDuomenon  of  the  continuation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a  given  organism  into  other  individuals  by  means  of 
transmission ;  indeed  it  is  often  possible  to  perceive,  by  direct  ob- 
servation, that  descendants  are  like  their  ancestors.  By  extending 
tliis  conception  of  affinity  to  a  wider  circle,  and  regar^g  what  is 
common  in  organisation  as  due  to  a  common  descent,  and  what  is 
divergent  as  due  to  adaptations,  we  take  our  stand  on  the  theory 
of  Descent  (cf.  §§  4  and  5).  We  consequently  regard  the  large 
divisions  known  as  ''types,''  as  phyla,  or  leading  branches  of  the 
genealogical  tree,  and  by  so  doing  point  to  the  cause  which  has 
determined  their  existence. 
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Within  one  phylum  a  form  of  animal  organisation  is  evolved 
along  the  most  varied  lines^  which  gradually  lead  from  the  simple  to 
the  more  complex,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  The  categories 
which  we  distinguish  as  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  and 
classes  are  due  to  continued  differentiation.  These  subdivisions 
correspond  to  the  ramifications  of  the  branch,  and  in  them  the 
divergence  of  character  is  expressed. 

The  differences  between  the  classes,  orders,  and  so  on,  are  so 
great  that  thej  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connecting  links  at  all,  but 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  living  forms  we 
have  before  us  only  the  final  offshoots  of  developmental  series  of 
organisms,  which  have  been  ramified  in  very  various  ways,  and 
which  lived  in  earlier  and  often  very  far-distant  periods,  and  which 
have  gradually  disappeared.  The  palaBontological  record  proves 
this  partly,  though  it  may  be  but  very  slightly.  In  the  strata  of  the 
earth  remnants  of  forms  which  have  disappeared,  and  which  were 
the  predecessors,  and,  in  fact,  the  direct  ancestors,  of  later  living 
organisms,  are  preserved.  Inasmuch  as  the  living  forms  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  world  of  organisms,  which  has  existed  in 
the  course  of  geological  periods  of  development,  we  cannot  expect 
that  far-distant  connections  should  be  always  evident,  the  inter- 
mediate steps  determinable,  and  the  genealogical  connection  made 
clear  and  indubitable.  It  is  necessary  to  try  and  put  the  whole 
together  out  of  fragments  and  to  find  lost  traces  of  continuity. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
to  find  indications  of  genetic  connection  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Animal  body. 

Following  out  this  conception  we  have  to  represent  to  ourselves 
a  developmental  series  of  organisms  arising  in  each  phylum  from  a 
primitive  form,  which  has  been,  during  geological  development, 
differentiated  into  many  branches  and  twigs,  most  of  which  have 
disappeared  at  different  periods,  while  some,  greatly  changed 
though  they  may  have  been,  have  lived  on  until  to-day.  The 
general  character  which  has  remained  in  these  various  stages  of 
differentiation,  and  has  been  transmitted,  with  modifications,  from 
the  stem-form,  is  what  is  typical  in  the  organisation. 

§  57. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  prove,  to  the  same  extent,  in  all  of 
the  large  divisions  which  are  regarded  as  types,  the  common  ancestry 
of  the  forms  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  in  fact  very  probable  that 
several  divisions  have  had  a  polyphyletic  origin,  in  which  case  the 
organisms  which  belong  to  them  must  be  united  together  for  reasons 
other  than  genealogical.    Such  divisions  cannot  be  regarded  as  phyla. 

We  meet  with  such  relations  in  the  lowest  forms,  in  the 
boundary-territory  between  Animals  and  Plants.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  boundary  line,  for  there  are  organisms  which  seem  to  belong  to 
one  as  much  as  to  the  other  Kingdom  according  to  the  phaenomena 
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to  which  they  give  rise.  The  idea  of  a  boundary  line  presupposes  a 
rigidly-defined  conception  of  Animal  and  Plant.  The  characteristic 
of  the  animal  organism  may  be  taken  to  be  that  differentiation  affects 
the  whole  organism.  This  differentiation  consists  in  its  division  into 
two  layers,  which  have  been  already  (§  28)  called  ectoderm  and  endo- 
derm,  and  from  which  the  germinal  layers  of  the  higher  divisions  are 
derived.  But  the  exclusion  of  all  the  lower  organisms,  which  do 
not  undergo  this  division  from  the  Animal  Eangdom,  would  put  out 
of  our  scope  many  phronomena  which  are  of  great  importiice,  if 
wo  would  understand  animal  organisation.  Although  it  might  bo 
best  to  regard  this  world  of  lower  and  very  varied  organisms  as  a 
special  Kingdom  placed  between  the  Animal  and  the  Vegetable,  and 
containing  the  beginnings  of  both,  that  of  the  Protista,  yet  we, 
as  our  work  embraces  the  connections  between  animals  and  these 
lowest  organisms,  must  enter  into  a  consideration  of  them.  We 
therefore  unite  a  number  of  those  divisions  of  the  Protista,  which  are 
more  nearly  related  to  animals  than  plants,  as  the  Protozoa.  As 
their  genetic  relations  to  one  another  are  altogether  unknown,  the 
division  which  is  formed  by  these  organisms  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  "  phylum.''  Nor  is  there  a  type  common  to  them  all.  We  there- 
fore regard  them  as  lower  organisms,  which  are  the  nearest  of  the 
Protista  to  Animals,  and  we  must  compare  them,  not  with  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  higher  animal  organism,  but  with  them 
all  together.  This  compels  us  to  unite  the  latter  into  a  single 
group,  which  has  been  called  the  Metazoa. 

The  Protozoa  and  Metazoa  are  not  so  very  sharply  marked 
off  from  one  another.  Not  a  few  of  the  Protozoa  are  known  to  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  cells.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  cells  in 
layers  of  definite  physiological  value  which  characterises  the  mctazoic 
organism.  This  seems  to  take  place  very  gradually,  and  at  first 
the  layers  are  incomplete.  We  find  representatives  of  this  in  the 
parasitic  Dicyemidas,  which  live  in  the  so-called  veinous  appendages 
of  the  Cephalopoda,  and  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned.      A 

germinal  cell  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  cells 
by  division,  among  which  a  single  large 
cell  becomes  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  cells,  which  form  a  continuous 
layer. 

The  central  cell  represents  the  endo- 
derm,  and  is  covered  by  the  peripheral 
layer,  which  represents  the  ectoderm  at  all 
but  one  small  spot.  (Fig.  19.)  The  endo- 
dermal  cell  elongates  considerably,  and 
its  protoplasm  becomes  differentiated  in 
various  ways.  It  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  elongated  body,  and  remains  covered 
by  the  ectodermal  cells,  which  also  grow, 
without  however  multiplying  very  much;  these  give  off  fine  cilia, 
and  form  the  protective  and  locomotor  organs  of  the  body,  while 


Pig.  19. 

Gastrala 

Btago  of 
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Fig.  20.  Vermi- 
form embrj'o  of 
Dicyema  tyi)ua 
(after  E.  van 
Beneden). 
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Van  Beneden,  Ed.,  Becherohes  Bur  les  Dicjemidso.    Bull. 
Acad.  Belg.  xli.,  zlii.,  1876. 
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tlie  endodermal  cell  in  the  axis  of  the  body  becomes  an  organ  of 
nutrition^  and  takes  on  the  function  of  repro-t 
duction,  for  the  germs  of  young  forms  are  found 
in  it  of  two  different  types. 

The  organism  of  Dicyema  is  thus  seen  to  be 
two-layered,  and  the  two  layers  have  different 
functions ;  the  inner  one  is  morphologically  least 
differentiated,  for  it  consists  of  a  single  cell. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  corresponds 
to  a  primitive  condition  or  no,  for  the  parasitic 
life  of  the  Dicyemidee  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  a  multicellular  endoderm. 
But  their  development  is  quite  easy  to  make 
out,  and  in  it  there  is  never  more  than  one 
endodermal  cell,  so  that  the  fact  becomes  more 
significant.  Just  as  among  the  Protozoa  the 
mnlticeUular  fonns  are  alUed  by  iBtermediate 
steps  to  the  unicellular,  from  which  they  have 
been  developed,  so  among  the  Metazoa  does 
Dicyema  exhibit  to  us  the  commencement  of  the 
separation  of  the  body  into  cell-layers,  and 
although  the  arrangement  is  not  as  perfect  as  it 
is  in  the  rest,  yet  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  in  them  arrives  at  full  expression. 
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§  58. 

Passing  over  the  Dicyemidaa,  I  recognise  the 
following  divisions  of  the  Metazoa : 

1.  Coelenterata. 

2.  Vermes. 

3.  Echinoderma. 

4.  Arthropoda. 

5.  Brachiopoda. 

6.  MoUusca. 

7.  Tunicata. 

8.  Vertebrata. 


Fig.  21.  Yermiform 
embryo  of  Dicyema 
tjpns.  n  NacIeuB  of 
the  endodermal  ceU 
(after  £.  van  Bene- 
den). 


These  divisions  represent  in  a  general  way  separate  branches  of 
the  pedigree  of  animals,  and  each  of  them  contains  higher  and  lower 
forms  in  various  proportion.  But  the  degree  and  extent  to  which 
their  organisation  is  developed  is  different  in  each  of  them.  The 
divergence  of  organisation  expressed  in  each  division  is  indicated  by 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  it  shows  us  how  the  lower  forms 
of  the  higher  phyla  may  have  started  from  the  lower  phyla.     These 
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large  dirisions  are  therefore  arranged  in  genealogical  connect 
The  extent  to  which  each  division  is  separated  from  its  feD 
Taries  in  each  case.  The  relation  of  the  Tarions  large  division) 
one  another  is  seen  in  the  .sabjoined  tree. 


Vcrtebratm 


MoTlmcft 


Arthropods 


Bnchiopoda 


Echinodermata 


Vermes 


Coslenterata 


Protozoa 


The  more  exact  limitation  of  the  separate  divisions^  as  well  a 
reasons  for  the  genealogical  relations  here  merely  indicated^  wi 
found  in  the  special  chapters. 
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PEOTOZOA. 


First  Section. 


Protozoa. 

General  Review  of  the  Group. 

§  60. 

I  RECKON  among  these  certain  divisions  of  those  organisms  which, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  their  organisation,  are  examples  of 
the  lowest  grades  of  living  forms.  The  most  essential  character 
appears  to  be  the  absence  of  organs  differentiated  for  the  most  im- 
portant functions.  The  imperfect  limitation  of  this  division  is  due 
to  this  negative  character ;  in  it,  nothing  that  is  "  typical "  of  all  its 
members,  either  in  the  relation  of  the  body  to  its  morphological 
elements,  or  in  its  organisation,  can  be  made  out.  The  want  of  any 
histological  differentiation  is  a  reason  for  considering  the  organisms 
enumerated  in  this  group,  in  company  with  others^  which  we  are 
wont  to  regard  as  lowly  plants,  as  forms  of  life  which  stand  between 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  It  is  on  this  consideration  that 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  the  lower  organisms  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  Animals  or  Plants  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Protista  is  based.  If 
we  recognise  this  conception,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  form  a  division 
of  the  "  Protozoa.^'  But  the  knowledge  of  the  stages  of  organisation, 
which  obtain  in  the  Protista,  are  of  such  high  value  for  the  compre- 
hension of  animal  organisms,  that  to  pass  them  over  completely 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  this  book.  I  have, 
therefore,  retained  in  this  place  the  division  of  the  Protozoa,  and 
place  in  it  a  number  of  forms  which,  by  the  simple  conditions  of 
their  organisation,  and  by  the  low  grade  of  their  differentiation,  are 
well  adapted  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  group. 

First  of  all  I  exclude  from  it  those  forms  which  have  not  a 
nucleus,  that  is,  which  do  not  pass  beyond  the  cytod  stage.  The 
development  of  a  nucleus  in  the  otherwise  simple  protoplasmic  body 
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of  the  organism  is,  when  compared  with  the  cytod  stage,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  considerable  adrance,  and  prevents  ns  from  uniting 
the  forms  that  do  possess  it  with  those  that  do  not,  whatever  other 
points  of  agreement  there  may  be  in  their  protoplasm ;  even  though 
it  is  quite  clear  that  in  these  cytod  forms  (Monera)  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  the  higher  stages.  These  beginnings  vary  greatly, 
correspond  to  separate  divisions  of  more  developed  forms,  and 
make  it  probable  that  the  latter  have  had  a  polyphyletic  origin. 

Of  the  groups  of  the  Protista  I  regard  the  Bhizopoda,  Gre- 
garinse,  and  Infusoria  as  Protozoa. 

There  is  no  permanent  limitation  of  the  protoplasmic  body  in 
the  Rhizopoda;  their  protoplasm  sends  out  varying  processes. 
The  lowest  division  is  that  of  the  AmoDbid®,  the  organism  of  which 
is  of  the  grade  of  a  cell.  The  body  is  formed  by  protoplasm  and 
a  nucleus ;  it  is  ordinarily  naked,  but  it  can  temporarily  surround 
itself  with  a  capsule,  or  the  capsule  may  be  a  permanent  covering*, 
open  at  one  or  two  points.  The  organism  communicates  with  the 
outer  world  by  this  opening,  and  by  it  can  extend  itself  over  its 
shell.  If  there  are  several  nuclei  present  the  organism  forms  a 
syncytium.  The  Foraminifera  form  the  second  division.  It  is 
very  probable  that  they  all  have  a  nucleus ;  and  these  organisms, 
therefore,  are  also  similar  to  a  cell.  But  the  formation  of  a  covering, 
provided  with  numerous  pores,  and  often  considerably  complicated, 
is  an  indication  of  a  tendency  to  higher  development.  The  Heliozoa 
form  a  small  group  more  nearly  allied  to  the  next  division.  The 
Badiolaria,  finally,  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Bhizopoda  by 
the  possession  of  a  "  central  capsule  "  within  the  body.  The  central 
capsule  contains  a  number  oi  nuclear  structures;  these,  indeed^ 
render  the  Badiolaria  similar  to  colls,  but  their  body  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  cell.  Another  course  of  differentiation  seems  to  have 
affected  them.  Further,  in  some  the  entire  capsular  protoplasm 
contains  separate  cells,  which  are  regarded  by  many  as  structures 
not  belonging  to  the  organism  (yellow  cells).  The  development  of 
various  kinds  of  supportuig  organs  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
Badiolaria.  We  can  make  out  a  large  number  of  axes  in  the  body, 
by  the  aid  of  these  skeletons. 

The  second  division  of  Protozoa  is  formed  by  the  Gregarinse. 
An  outer  limiting  portion  surrounding  the  nucleus,  that  is  a  body 
of  the  grade  of  a  cell,  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  stages  only.  They 
pass,  therefore,  through  the  Cytod-stage.  In  the  mature  organism 
an  envelope,  differentiated  from  the  protoplasm  within,  can  be  made 
out;  and  they  give  indications  of  higher  differentiations  of  the 
subjacent  layer  of  protoplasm.  An  anterior  portion  is  in  many 
separated  bv  a  constriction  from  the  cylindrical  or  band-like  body. 

The  Infusoria  form  the  third  large  division,  I  do  not,  as  do 
many,  include  the  Flagellata  among  them.  The  body,  formed  of 
protoplasm,  has  its  external,  form  defined  by  the  differentiation  of  a 
cortical  layer.  This  cortical  layer  surrounds  the  more  indifferent 
protoplasm,  which  may  in  many  cases  bo  seen  to  be  rotating,  and  so 
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calls  to  mind  the  streaming  of  the  protoplasm  in  certain  vegetable 
cells.  A  nucleus,  which  may  be  various  in  form,  shows  that  the 
body  of  the  Infusorian  is  equivalent  to  a  cell.  In  some  there  are 
several  nuclei.  A  higher  degree  of  potentiality  is  expressed  by  the 
differentiation  of  various  histological  structures  in  the  cortical  layer. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  Infusoria  as  unicellular 
organisms,  so  long  as  they  have  only  one  nucleus,  if  we  may  suppose 
that  the  cell  is  no  longer  in  its  indifferent  condition.  In  many  forms 
there  is  a  small  nuclear  structure,  the  nucleolus,  in  addition  to  the 
nucleus.  The  Infusoria  are  divided  into  the  Suctoria  (Acinita) 
and  the  Ciliata.  The  former  have  definitely  arranged  fine  pro- 
cesses, capable  of  a  small  amount  of  movement,  which  serve  in 
the  ingestion  of  food.  The  Ciliata  are  distinguished  by  an  invest- 
ment of  cilia ;  and  subdivisions  are  formed  according  to  the  way  in 
which  these  cilia  are  distributed  over  the  body. 
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GreffarizUB :  Steht,  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Gregarinen.  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phyl.  1848.— KSllikib, 
Beitr.  z.  Kenntnias  niederer  Thiere.  Zeite.  f.  Zool.  I.— Libbkbkijhk,  Evolnt.  des  Gr^panneH. 
Acad.  Roy.  de  Bolgique.  M6m.  dcs  Soc.  dtrang^res.  T.  XXVI.  Ed.  Xkx  Bxvbdbv,  Rech.  Hur 
r^olnt.  des  Gr^garmes.  Bnll.  de  I'Acad.  royale  de  Belgiqno.  2me  S^r.  T.  XXXI.  Bnr  la  Struct. 
des  Gr^.  Ibidem.    T.  XXXTTI. 

Infusoria :  Ehbekbero,  C.  G.,  Die  Infusionsthicre  als  volUcommono  Organismen.  Leipzig,  1833.— 
DuJAXonr,  Hist.  nat.  des  Infosoires.  Paris,  1811. — Steiit,  Fb.,  Die  Infosionsthiore  auf  ihre 
Entwickelong  mitersacht.  Leipzig,  1851.- The  same,  Der  Organismus  der  Infusionsthiere.  I.  II. 
Leipzig,  1859-66.— CLAP4BKSB,  E^  ct  Lichxakx,  EtndM  sor  les  Infosoires  et  les  Rhizopodes. 
Gren^e,  1858-61. — Ekgelxajtit,  th.  W.,  Zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Infusionsthiere.  Leipzig, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Zool.  XI, — Morphol.  Jahrb.  Bd.  I.— Hackbl,  Z.  Morphol.  d.  Infusor.  Jen.  Zeit- 
Bclirift  Vn.— BiJrscHLi,  Archiv.  f.  mikr.  Anat.  IX.— Zeitschr.  f.  w.  Zool.  XXVIII.— Hebtwig, 
R.t  Ueber  Podophrya  gemmipora.    Morph.  Jahrb.  I. 


§  61. 

As  the  body  of  the  lowest  organisms  is  formed  of  contractile 
protoplasm,  which  changes  continually  in  form,  there  is  no  definite 
boundary  to  the  body,  nor  any  kind  of  differentiated  integument. 
We  see  the  bodies  of  most  of  those  Protista,  which  are  not  provided 
with  an  envelope,  alter  in  contour,  just  like  the  indifferent  cells  of 
higher  organisms ;  processes  of  the  protoplasm  are  extended  from 
different  points  at  different  times,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  flows 
after  them.  Thus,  as  the  body  moves,  there  is  always  a  change  in 
its  surface,  so  that  a  particle  of  its  substance,  which  at  one  moment 
is  found  in  the  interior,  may  at  another  moment  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  process.     The  processes,  Pseudopodia,  have  some- 
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Fig.  22.  An  Amceba  figured  at  two 
dillereat  momenta  dormg  move- 
□letit.  n  IfDoleiiB.  i  IngestM  food. 
Some  TtwuolSB  maj  also  be  aotad. 


times    tho    appearance  of   broad  lobate    prolongationa   {Fig.   22] 
separated  from  oao  another  hy  shallow  depressions ;  sometimes  thejf 
flow    ont    as    delicate,  sometimes    as 
S  wedge-shaped,  currents,  which  divide 

in  all  kinds  of  ways  at  their  periphery, 
and  80  form  ramified  processes.  These 
changes  are  always  within  definite 
limits  of  form  in  the  yarious  divisions; 
so  that  the  form  of  the  pseud^odis 
is  the  expression  of  the  first  differen- 
tiation of  a  definite  morphological 
character  of  the  protoplasm.  The 
pseudopodia  characterise  the  Rhizo- 
poda,  the  superficial  protoplasm  oj 
which  ia  able  to  emit  them  in  ever^ 
form  of  this  group  (Fig.  23).  Neigh- 
bouring pseudopodia  can  unite  with 
one  another  at  any  point  and  in  Tarioua  numbers  (Fig.  23,  x),  oi 
may  even  become  connected  in  a  retiform  manner.  This  charactei 
of  the  protoplasm  if 
not  affected  by  in- 
ternal diSerentiation 
(skeletal  organs,  etc.). 
It  is  the  expression  ol 
a  stage  in  the  lowest 
living  material  when 
it  ia  not  differentiated 
at  its  periphery. 

When  the  outer- 
most layer  of  the 
body  is  hardened; 
pseudopodia  cannot 
be  formed  at  every 
point.  The  chemico- 
physical  changes  in 
the  peripheral  parts 
lead  to  the  formatioE 
of  something  unlike 
the  rest  of  tho  proto- 
plasm, whichretainait; 
indifferent  character 
and  ludcod  still  givea  aigns  of  us  power  of  movement,  but  is 
restrained  by  the  firmer  cortical  layer  from  any  cousiderablo  exten- 
sion of  itself  ihis  stage  is  found  in  tho  (iregariiiua;  characters 
which  obtain  in  many  of  the  Amcebm  exhibit  intermediate  steps 
towards  it  A  firm  homogeneous  membrane  sometimes  delicately 
striated,  extends  in  these  forma  over  the  whole  body,  which  is 
formed  by  a  single  cell  It  pasaea  directly  into  the  soft  protoplasm, 
and  appears  to  be  a  cuticle  differentiated  from  it.   Like  aU  cuticles,  il 
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Fig    23       A    Furaminifar    (Botalia)    with    eitonded 

paendopodiu    which   pass  throagh   tho   pores  of  the 

multilocalala  shell      At  x  several  paeadopodia  bare 

united  together 
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lias  no  contractility ;  but  it  is  extonsiblo  and  elastic,  and  is  thus 
able  to  follow  tbo  coutractious  and  expansions  of  the  protoplasm. 

In  addition  to   this  separation   of   the 
cuticular  layer  there  is  also,  in  the  Gre-  /  *_ 

garinse,  a  cortical  layer  separated  off  from 
the  internal  parts,  which  appears  to  bo 
finer  than  the  nchly-granolated  protoplasm ; 
this  is  also  found  in  the  Infusoria. 


m 


§  62. 

With  the  separation  of  the  body  into  an 
external  cortical  layer,  and  an  internal  par- 
enchymatous substance,  further  metamor- 
phoses of  the  cortical  layer  are  connected. 
Of  these  thefirat  that  should  be  mentioned  .^^^^^^^i'S'  J^ 
are  the  cilia  which  are  widely  distributed  ,ab™oB„^.  ai,tiiey^g^ 
in  the  Infusoria.  They  appear  to  be  direct  stage,  proTidad  with  a"  pro- 
but  actively  motile  prolongations  of  the  in-  boicidiform" procew.  aka- 
tegnment :  if  combiiod  wfth  a  cuticle  Hey  ^Su'STbrf '"S" 
traverse  it.   They  either  beset  a  limited  part  oleua. 

of  the  body  only,  as  the  so-called  oral  open- 
ing, or  they  are  extended  over  larger  tracts,  or  over  the  whole  body 
often,  with  great  regularity. 

According  to  the  definite  distribution  and  arrangement  of  these 
cilia,  the  Infusoria  have  been  subdivided  into  Holotricha,  Hetero- 
tricha,  Hypotricha,  and  Feritricha.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  differ- 
entiations of  the  protoplasm,  from  what  happens  in  some  other 
groups  of  the  Protista,  where  they  form  temporary  structures  only, 
and,  like  the  pseudopodia,  can  be  again  withdrawn  into  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  flagella,  as  well  as  the  undulating  membranes,  which  are 
often  formed  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  many  Infusoria,  are 
modifications  of  the  cilia.  TJie  cilia  appear  sometimes  to  be  modified 
in  a  peculiar  way  to  form  stiff  processes,  movable  only  at  their  point 
of  attachment  to  the  body  (Stylonychia);  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
are  flattened  and  broadened. 

The  cilia,  as  well  as  the  style-shaped  processes,  serve  as  locomotor 
organs,  and  show  us  that  locomotion  is  connected  with  the  integu- 
ment, just  as  it  was  connected  with  the  temporary  external  layer  of 
Uie  body,  where  pseudopodia  were  formed. 

Another  structure  observed  in  tho  cutis  of  many  Infusoria  (e.g- 
Paramfflcium),  are  firm  rod>like  bodies  (Trichocysts),  which,  under 
certain  influences,  emit  a  flue  stiff  filament.  These  structures  lie 
close  to  one  another  in  the  cortical  layer,  and  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  They  call  to  mind  the 
stinging  cells  of  the  Coelenterata,  but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  same  things,  for  they  are  not  formed  from  cells. 
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§  G3. 

In  the  cortical  layer  of  the  body  of  the  GregarmaB,  and  of  many 
Infusoria^  there  are  indications  of  bands,  or  fibres,  resembling 
muscles.  In  the  Gregarinae  these  structures  are  arranged  cir- 
cularly, or  spirally,  and  form  a  layer  just  below  the  cuticle;  it 
extends  over  a  short  part  only  of  the  "  head,''  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
separated  from  the  body  by  a  constriction,  but  it  never  passes  into 
the  wall  of  partition  which  separates  this  part  from  the  body. 

Among  the  Infusoria  these  contractile  bands  are  principally 
known  in  the  larger  species  of  some  genera  (Spirostomum,  Stentor, 
Prorodon,  etc.).  In  others  they  are  absent.  They  sometimes  run 
spirally,  sometimes  longitudinally.  They  are  also  present  in  the 
Vorticellinae,  where  they  fonn  spiral  coils  towards  that  end  of  the 
body  which  passes  into  the  stalk.  It  is  clear  that  these  structures 
do  not  form  the  solo  contractile  system  of  the  body,  for  those 
Infusoria  which  do  not  possess  them  are  capable  of  executing 
powerful  contractions.  But  that  they  are  really  contractile  is  shown 
by  Spirostomum,  in  which  the  contractions  of  the  body  are  not 
effected  along  its  long  axis  but  in  the  direction  of  the  striated  band, 
which  describes  several  spiral  turns.  The  contractile  band,  which 
runs  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk  of  the  Vorticellinae,  is  a  differ- 
entiation from  the  protoplasm  of  the  same  kind ;  in  Zoothammium  it 
branches  with  the  colony,  in  Carchesium  it  exists  separately  in 
each  individual  of  the  colony.  Although  these  structures  in  many 
points  resemble  muscular  fibres,  and  are  physiologically  the  same, 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  these  histological  elements  from 
a  morphological  point  of  view,  for  neither  cells  nor  the  products 
of  cells  take  any  share  in  forming  them.  They  are  differentiations 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism,  whilst  in  the  tissues  of  the 
Metazda  they  are  formed  by  the  differentiation  of  a  whole  lot  of 
morphological  elements.  The  whole  contractile  apparatus  cor- 
responds therefore  to  a  muscular  system  in  function  only.  The 
separate  bands  or  stripes  are  merely  analogous  to  muscles 
(myophana). 

§  04. 

The  function  of  supporting  organs  of  the  body  is  performed 
in  the  Protozoa  by  firm  structures,  which  either  traverse  the  soft 
substance  of  the  body  as  a  framework,  or  invest  it  in  the  form  of 
shells  and  tests.  The  latter  serve  as  organs  of  defence  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  firmness.  All  the  structures  here  to  be  enumerated 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  differentiations  of  the  protoplasm, 
which  are  formed  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
body.  The  more  completely  these  secretions  cover  the  body  in  the 
form  of  tests,  the  more  do  they  interfere  with  its  freedom  of 
movement,  unless  there  are  compensating  arrangements.  Shells  and 
internal  supports  are  widely  distributed  in  all  divisions  of  the  lower 
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oi^onistna ;  ttey  vary  greatly  in  complexity,  and  this  complexity  is 
sometimes  in  inrerso  proportion  to  that  of  the  body.  Simple  shells, 
generally  o7al  iu  form,  and 
provided  with  an  orifice, 
obtain  in  one  division  of 
the  Amcebce  (Difflugia, 
Arcella).  The  shell  is 
sometimes  soft  j  but  some- 
times it  is  more  firm,  and 
tluB  firmness  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  foreign 
bodies.  They  sometimes 
seem  to  be  internal  shells, 
owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  protoplasm  over  them. 
The  shells  of  the  Foramini- 
fera  are  more  complicated 
in  form,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  new  parts  around 

a  simple  rounded  test,  which     „     „^     „.  ,         .      „ 

,,        g  1        L  1'^-  ■'>■■      iranaverse  aeation  ot  a  i^oramimfer 

thenJorm  separate  Cham-  (AlveoUnaQnoiOitheamingementofthoBeparatB 
bers  communicating  with  chambers  in  relation  to  one  another  can  be  seen 
one  another  by  orifices,  and  (»*'«'  ^-  Carpenter), 

with  the  exterior  by  pores 

(Figs.  23,  25),  These  many-chambered  shells  become  very  firm  by 
the  addition  of  chalk,  or,  though  more  rarely,  of  silica  (Polymorphina 
Nonionina);  owing  to  Uie  variations  in  the  relative  position,  size, 
and  mode  of  connection  of  the  chambers,  these  structures  vie  in 
wealtli  of  form  with  the  more  lightly  constructed  internal  supports 
of  the  Radiolaria. 

When  the  chambers  are  ranged  along  a  straight  line,  rod-shaped 
shells,  often  swollen  into  beads,  are  formed ;  the  separate  portions 
of  which,  known  as  "chambera,"  may  be  all  of  the  same  size,  or  may 
increase  in  size  from  one  end  to  the  other  (Nodosaridfe).  A  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  chambers  which  lie  in  the  same,  or  in  different 
planesj  gires  rise  to  structures  like  those  of  the  shells  of  the  I^autUus 
(Fig.  23).  Special  modifications  are  due  to  the  superposition  of  the 
spiral  coils,  the  elongation  or  abbreviation  of  the  sj^iral  axis,  and  so 
on.  The  planorbis-iike  shells  of  the  Milliolidie,  in  which  partial 
constrictions  give  the  first  sign  of  the  formation  of  chambera,  repre- 
sent the  simplest  condition  of  these  forms.  By  the  unequal  addition 
of  fresh  chambera  the  spiral  form  is  completely  effaced  (Acervulinte), 
and  can  only  be  seen  in  the  earliest-formed  chambers.  These  tests 
are  nsnally  confounded  with  external  shells.  But  this  only  holds  for 
a  few.  The  shell  seems  rather  to  be  an  internal  support,  in  those 
cases  especially  where  the  partition-walls  of  the  so-called  chambers  are 
frequently  broken  throngh,  and  the  pore-canals  at  the  same  time  pass 
thi-ough  the  shell  to  the  exterior,  so  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  pseudo- 
podia  is  able  to  cover  the  ontside  of  the  shell.    When  the  pcurtitions 
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are  merely  represented  by  several  separate  columns,  or  laraollEe, 
which  have  wide  openings  between  them  {Fig.  25),  and  the  cavity  of 
the  chamber  itself  is  leas  than  the  various  connections  between  two 
chambers,  and  where,  finally,  all  the  neighbonring  chamber- spaces 
communicftte  with  one  another,  and  the  whole  "  test "  is  thereby 
traversed  by  a  cavitary  system  which  communicates  in  all  directions, 
then  the  character  of  an  external  shell  is  completely  lost.  And  so, 
since  the  protoplasm  is  in  all  cases  able  to  draw  itself  over  the  outer 
snrface  of  the  shell,  the  shells  in  the  Foraminifera  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  internal  ones,  and  greuped  accordingly  with  the  skeletons 
of  the  Radiol  aria. 

§  65. 

The  "central  capsule"  most  be  noted  as  an  organ  of  support 
common  to  all  the  Radiolaria,  although  it  is  not  very  apparent. 
It  is  a  capsular- closed  organ,  variouB  in  form,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  formed  of  a  membrane  which  closely  resembles 
chitin.  In  addition  to  fat-globnles  and  strnctorea  which  are  re- 
garded as  nuclei,  it  always  contains  a  quantity  of  protoplasm,  which 
is  apparently  continuous  with  the  extra- capsular  protoplasm  by  means 
of  fine  pore-canals.  In  most  Hadiolaria  (not  in  Thalassicolla, 
ThalassoUmpe,  and  Collozoum)  there  is,  in  addition  to  this  capsule,  a 
skeleton,  ordinardyformed 
of  silica,  which  traverses  the 
capsule  when  moat  fully  de- 
veloped (Fig,  26).  Several 
spicules  then  radiate  from  a 
common  centre,  and  these 
may  bo  connected  with  one 
another  hy  means  of  a  con- 
centric highly  fenestrated 
framework  (Fig.  26).  In 
some  (Acanthometridee)  the 
organic  base  of  the  frame- 
work predominates,  and  is 
but  slowly  replaced  by  silica. 
Separate  spicular  bits 
of  silica,  lying  freely  in 
the  protoplasm  outside  the 
central    capsule,    are     the 

n-    n..     ci  1  .       »    T.  !■  1    -     /._»■  earliest  indications  of  this 

Fir,  2G.     Skeleton  of  a  RadLolttnan  (Actiaomma  -  ■    ,   .         ■     .1      /-.  n- , 

aiteracnnthion).      Two  concentrically -arranged  nrm  Sketeton  m  the  OollldsB 

fenestrated    Bhella  ai-o   broken   throagh  at  one  and  PolyZOa.     In  SOmO  tbeV 

point,  to  Bhow  &  third  ono  (after  B.  HSckel).  becomearrangedin  aradiate 
manner,  without  beingfirmly 
connected  together.  Circular  skeletons,  forming  an  open  network, 
are  formed  by  the  radial  spicula  being  connected  together  at  eqnal 
distances  by  rods  ])laced  [>erpendicularly  to  them.  When  a  very 
fine  supporting  reticulum  is  arranged  areund  the  radial  s^icnla  in 
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a  more  irregular  manner^  the  skeleton  is  sponge-like.  The  infinite 
variety  of  form  is  increased  by  discoidal  and  basket-like  skeletons  ; 
or  these  skeletons  may  have  a  spiral  arrangement.  In  this  way  a 
supporting  organ  of  great  complexity  is  formed,  in  which  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  are  embedded,  and  the  separate  pieces  of  which 
are  developed  in  the  protoplasm. 

§  66. 

Compared  with  these  internal  organs  of  support  in  the  Rhizopoda 
the  tests  of  the  Infusoria  form  a  distinct  series  of  arrangements, 
for  they  are  only  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  body :  they 
resemble  the  tests  of  the  Arcella),  mentioned  above.  The  secreting 
matrix  is  in  this  case  an  anatomically  distinct  part  of  the  body.  But 
this  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  higher  stage,  for  it  is  closely  allied  to 
the  lowest,  i.e.  to  the  formation  of  a  cell-membrane.  Tests  are 
principally  developed  in  the  fixed  Infusoria.  They  are  formed  by 
the  secretion  of  a  substance,  which  is  primitively  soft,  and  which 
gradually  hardens ;  this  surrounds  the  body  of  the  animal  like  a  cup 
or  an  urn,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  allows  of  communication 
with  the  exterior.  These  tests  are  distinguished  from  the  merely 
cuticular  structure,  which  tends  to  form  a  carapace,  in  that  the 
differentiated  layers  attain  greater  firmness,  and  become  separated 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  matrix  surface.  But  the  genesis  of 
both  structures  is  the  same.  It  is  identical  with  the  formation 
of  cysts,  a  process  which  is  very  common  among  the  Infusoria,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  organism  shuts  itself  off  from  the  exterior 
for  a  time,  so  as  to  withstand  unfavourable  conditions  (loss  of  water, 
and  so  on).  The  immovable  stalk  of  Epistylis,  and  the  external 
layer  of  the  contractile  stalk  of  the  Vorticellina3  and  Carchesinea 
must  be  regarded  as  cuticular  differentiations  of  this  kind.  The 
tests  maybe  soft  or  hard,  and  membranous.  Some  are  distinguished 
by  the  agglutination  of  foreign  bodies — cemented  grains  of  sand, 
and  so  on.  The  genera  Vaginicola,  Tintinnus,  etc.,  have  shells. 
Stentor  has  one  in  certain  cases.  Fenestrated  shells  have  also 
been  observed  (Dictyocyrta).  A  carapace  is  formed  from  the  firm 
hyaline  cuticle  in  Stylonychia,  Euplotes,  Aspidisca,  Spirochona, 
Coleps,  etc. 

§  67. 

Organs  for  the  prehension  and  alteration  of  food  are 
wanting  in  the  lowest  organisms.  In  the  Gregarinae  food  is  taken 
in  by  endosmotic  processes  at  the  surface,  and  solid  nutritive 
matters  do  not  reach  the  interior  of  the  body.  Where  the  body 
is  not  peripherally  differentiated  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
direct  taking  in  of  food,  which  may  go  on  at  any  part  of  the 
body.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Rhizopoda.  In  this  case  the  nutritive 
matter  is  surrounded  by  the  soft  substance  of  the  body,  or  it  is 
embraced  by  the  processes  of  the  body — the  pseudopodia.     In  both 
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cases  there  is  really  one  and  the  same  phsenomenon.  Any  place  ia 
the  protoplasm  can  act  as  a  digestive  cavity  by  enveloping 
and  absorbing  nutritive  matter,  and  at  any  neighbouring  port 
of  the  Borface  the  undigested  substances  can  be  again  expelled. 
Even  in  Actinosphserium  solid  food  can  be  taken  into  the  body;  bat 
in  it  the  psendopodia  are  not  the  direct  agents,  for  they  draw  the 
prey  to  the  body,  and  caiise  it  to  pass  into  the  yielding  parenchyma 
of  tlie  cortical  layer  at  some  suitable 
point  (Fig.  27) ;  thence  it  passes  to 
the  central  substance  of  the  body. 
In  comparison  with  other  forms  Acti- 
nospbosrium  is  characterised  by  taking 
its  food  directly  into  the  more  differ- 
entiated parts  of  the  body,  and  not 
surrounding  it  by  the  amorphous 
protoplasm  of  the  pseudopodia. 

In  the  Infusoria  the  arrangement 
is  more  definite.  They  take  in  food 
in  two  different  ways.  In  the  Suc- 
toria  {Acmetinie)  there  is  no  mouth ; 
the  radiate  pseudopodia-like  processes 
food,  and  jiiat  poahed  into  the  soft     pagg   through   the   envelope   of    the 

d  Somo  balls  of  food  in  it,  e  P»en-  ihey  attach  themselves  by  their 
dogodia  of  the  cortical  layer,  sucker-like  enlargements  to  the  prey 
which  has  come  within  their  reach 
(which  consists  of  other  Infusoria,  etc.)>  and  cause  it  to  flow,  as 
through  a  tube,  into  their  body,  where  it  fills  the  parenchyma  in 
the  form  of  drops.  The  presence  of  similar  proceeses  in  the 
embryos  of  other  Infusoria  shows  that  this  mode  of  nntrition  is 
s  very  common  one.  A  higher  grade  is  represented  in  the  other 
forms ;  in  the  Ciliata  there  are  not  only  definitely  organised  parts 
for  the  reception  of  food,  but  also  definite  parts  for  the  ejection 
of  what  is  useless.  An  enteric  tube  is,  however,  wanting  in  all 
of  them,  and  these  differentiations  are  limited  to  the  cortical  layer 
of  the  body,  so  that  the  food  passes  beneath  it  into  soft  paren- 
chyma, i.e.  into  the  undifferentiated  protoplasmic  part  of  the  body, 
in  which  there  are  no  passages  with  special  walls.  Temporary 
spaces,  which  act  as  digestive  cavities  for  the  spherical  food  masses, 
are  formed  in  it ;  these  cavities  are  not  permanent  ones,  as  may  be 
seen  from  their  frequent  disappearance  when  the  protoplasm  is  in 
movement.  In  this  point,  therefore,  they  resemble  the  Rhizopoda; 
for  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  that  is  those  parts  in  which 
the  food  is  digested,  have  no  organological  differentiation. 

When  the  Ciliata  have  a  mouth,  it  is  either  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  cleft,  which  is  in  many  cases  only  apparent  when  food  is 
taken  in ;  or  it  is  not  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression  (vestibule),  the  form  of  which  is  very  varied, 
and  which  at  times  contains  the  orifice  of  egeatiou  also ;   the  sur- 
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i*oanding  region   (peristoma)   has  often  also  a  special  form.      A 
tabular  portion,  or  pharynx  (Fig.  28,  b)  often  passes  from  the  mouth 
into  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  and  from 
it  the  ingested  morsel  finds  its  way  into  the 
soft  substance  of  the  latter. 

The  position  and  form  of  the  mouth  varies 
greatly.  In  many  cases  it  can  only  be  made 
out  during  the  ingestion  of  food  (as  in  Amphi- 
leptus,  Loxophyllum),  and  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  morsel  has  passed  into  the  parenchyma. 
There  is  sometimes  an  investment  of  cilia  on 
the  tubular  pharynx  (Paramaecium  aurelia 
and  bursaria) ;  or  an  undulating  membrane 
(Bursaria  flava) ;  or  a  covering  of  rod-shaped 
denticles,  or  fine  longitudinal  ridges. 

Porodon,  Chilodon,  Nassula,  etc.,  have  an 
investment  of  small  rods  in  the  pharynx, 
arranged  in  eel-pot  form.  A  regular  thicken- 
ing of  its  waUs  has  been  observed  in  Ervilia 
and  Liosiphon. 

The  general  presence  of  an  anal  opening 
is  not  by  any  means  established.  There  is 
only  in  some  W  cases  a  permanent  and  dis- 
tinctly-marked  opening;  it  can  generally  be  distinguished  during 
the  expulsion  of  undigested  food  only.  This  anal  spot  is  as  a 
rule  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
changeable.  It  may  even  appear  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body ; 
thus,  in  Stentor  it  lies  near  the  mouth,  and  in  the  Vorticellinas 
and  OphrydiaB  in  the  vestibule.  Taken  on  the  whole  it  appears 
to  consist  more  in  the  localisation  of  a  function  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organ.  The  products  of  excretion  pass  through  the 
differentiated  cortical  layer  of  the  body  at  a  certain  spot,  without 
there  being  any  special  organisation  of  that  spot. 


Fig.  28.  Diagram  of 
the  digestive  cavity  of 
Paramiscinm.  a  Body- 
space  filled  with  soft  pro. 
toplasmi  into  which  the 
food  is  taken,  h  Mouth. 
c  Anns,  d  Contractile 
vesicles  (after  Lach. 
mann). 


§  68. 

In  all  Protozoa  the  outermost  layer  of  the  body  has  a  respira- 
tory significance,  for  it  is  by  it  alone  that  an  exchange  of  gases 
with  the  surrounding  medium  can  be  effected.  This  relation  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  surface,  which 
is  due  to  the  pseudopodia.  The  cilia  of  the  Infusoria  are  of  import- 
ance in  changing  the  water. 

More  definite  respiratory  arrangements  are  seen  when,  as  in 
many  Protozoa,  water  is  taken  into  the  body.  Cavities,  which  are 
filled  with  a  fluid,  and  which  gradually  contract  and  completely 
empty  themselves,  after  having  reached  their  maximum  of  distension, 
appear  within  the  protoplasm ;  when  empty  they  seem  to  disappear. 
Tliese  vacuoles,  like  the  vacuoles  in  the  cells  of  certain  tissues,  are 
partly  variable  structures,  now  appearing  and  now  disappearing,  and 
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partly  constant.  When  they  are  constant  their  function  is  in- 
creased^ and  they  often  expand  and  contract  regularly  and  rhyth- 
mically^  like  the  cardiac  systole  and  diastole.  Contractile  vesicles 
of  this  kind  are  often  seen  in  the  AmoobaB  (Difflugia  and  Arcella), 
and  are  very  common  among  the  Infusoria.  They  are  also  known 
as  vacuoles.  The  fluid  which  collects  in  the  vesicles  is  drawn  from 
the  parenchyma  of  the  body  and  is  returned  to  it,  or  passed  out  to 
the  exterior  on  the  contraction  of  the  vesicle.  Fine  communications 
with  the  exterior  have  been  made  out,  so  that  the  latter  course  is  the 
probable  one ;  but  we  need  on  this  account  conclude  that  water  does 
not  enter  by  the  same  passage. 

In  the  Infusoria  the  vesicles  lie  in  the  cortical  layer  (Fig.  28,  d  d), 
generally  just  under  the  deUcate  cuticle,  and  at  definite  points.  If 
only  one  vesicle  is  present,  it  lies  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly : 
if  two,  there  is  one  near  each  end  of  the  body.  Trachelius  ovum  is 
remarkable  for  a  large  number  of  small  vesicles.  No  special  mem- 
branes can  be  made  out  on  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  nor  in  the  canals 
which  pass  off  from  it.  Like  the  vesicle  the  canals  can  only  be 
made  out  while  they  are  filling.  The  vesicle  and  canals  contract 
alternately.  In  Paramaecium  the  canals  enlarge  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  systole,  and  approach  oneanother  as  the  vesicle  diminishes 
in  size,  so  that  they  form  a  stellate  figure  at  the  moment  when  its 
systole  is  most  complete  and  the  vesicle  has  disappeared.  While  the 
vesicle  is  filling  the  canals  look  like  small  diverticula  on  it,  and  are 
not  again  fully  distended  until  the  diastole  is  complete.  The  number 
of  canals,  which  is  limited  in  P.  aurelia  to  eight  or  ten,  is  increased 
to  thirty  in  Bursaria  flava,  and  is  much  higher  in  Cyrtostomum 
leucas.  In  these  forms  the  canals  have  a  wave-like  course,  and  ramify 
at  their  extremities.  Canalicular  tracts  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
several  spaces  filled  with  water  into  longer  tracts,  as  in  Stylonychia 
(St.  mytilus),  and  they  empty  themselves  into  the  contractile  vesicle, 
by  definite  passages.  The  long  canals  of  Spirostomum  ambiguum, 
which  also  are  visible  for  a  time  only,  but  which  are  longer 
than  these,  are  like  them,  so  that  we  can  make  out  a  continuous 
series  from  the  first  appearance  of  an  apparently  indifferent  cavity  to 
a  definitely  arranged  system  of  tubes. 

Another  arrangement  can  be  put  beside  this  formation  of  in- 
different vacuoles.  When  such  spaces  in  the  protoplasm  increase 
in  number  they  run  together,  and  so  give  to  the  protoplasm  the 
appearance  of  a  network  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the  body, 
which  is  filled  with  fluid  (Trachelius  ovum).  These  hollow  spctces 
have  then  become  perfectly  different  organs  from  the  pulsating 
vacuoles,  and  they  may  both  exist  at  the  same  time. 


§  69. 

In   correspondence  with  their  low   grade  of  organisation   the 
Protozoa  have  no  sexual  organs,  and  give  but  the  faintest  indica- 
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tioBs  of  sezoal  difEerentiation.  They  always  propagate,  therefore, 
by  modes  which  are  called  asexu^,  among  which  the  chief  part  ia 
played  by  fission  and  generation.  The  nucleus  appears  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  all  uieir  modes  of  multiplication. 

Spores  have  been  observed  to  be  formed  within  the  organism  in 
Bhizopoda.  A  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  body 
is  used  in  forming  them ;  when  a  larger  portion  ia  naed  this  mode  of 
mnltiplication  is  allied  to  that  mode  which  is  so  common  among  the 
ProtiBta,  in  which  the  whole  body  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
spores,  and  so  multiplies  by  division.  In  the  Badiolaria  the  contents 
of  the  central  capanle  are  active  in  reproduction.  The  nuclei  in 
it  become  surrounded  with  protoplasm,  and  form  flagellate  swarm- 
spores. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  is  most  exactly  known  in  the  Gre- 
garinee.  As  a  mle  mnltiplication  commences  by  the  concrescence  of 
two  individuals ;  this  generally  occurs  very  early,  so  that  the  two 
individuals,  which  form  one  body,  the  anterior  end  of  t 
attached  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  other  (Fig.29), 
go  on  growing  for  some  time;  or  conjugation 
may  only  take  place  later,  when  the  forms  are 
mature.  After  thia  comes  a  condition  of  rest, 
accompanied  by  encystation,  in  which  the  two 
individuals  form  a  rounded  body,  with  a  partition 
between  them.  Then  the  partition  disappears, 
and  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  also  the 
nucleus,  breaks  up  into  an  amorphous  mass,  from 
which  numerous  vesicles  gradually  arise.  From 
these  latter  a  number  of  germ  corpnsclea,  called 
"  PsendonavicellEe,"  on  account  of  their  shape, 
are  formed.  These  gradually  fill  the  whole  cyst, 
and  each  gives  rise  to  a  aingle  very  small  oi^anism, 
consisting  of  protoplasm  solely,  and  this,  being  in^^mdividaau^f 
without  a  nucleus,  corresponds  to  a  cytod.  Each  Greg»rina  «cnnridiB, 
of  these  structures  moves  about  in  an  amceboid  '  Their  nuclei. 

manner,  and  ia  gradually  differentiated  into  a 
yonng  Gregarina,  after  which  a  nncleua  is  differentiated  in  its  interior, 
and  it  becomes  limited  externally  by  a  cortical  layer. 

Although  conjugation  haa  no  exclusive  signification  in  bringing 
about  these  processes,  as  separate  Gregarinse  are  also  able  to  paKS 
through  these  reproductive  processes  in  just  the  same  way,  yet  it  is 
not  the  lesa  important.  It  pointa,  at  least  in  the  cases  where  it 
exists,  to  the  necessity  of  two  individuals  to  bring  about  reproduc- 
tion. It  is,  conBecjnently,  a  phsenomenon  preliminary  to  sexual 
differentiation. 

§  70. 

Conjugation  also  plays  a  part  in  the  reprodoctive  proceedings  of 
Infusoria,  for  it  is  the  first  step  in  their  multiplication.     In  this  the 
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nucleus  is  of  considerable  importance;  it  (Fig.  30,  n),  18  a  firm 
structurej  sometimes  provided  witli  a  spiral  envelope,  very  various 
in  form.  It  liee  in  tlie  cortical 
substance  of  the  body,  or  is 
surrotinded  by  a  continuation 
of  this  substance,  if  it  ia  more 
deeply  sunk  in  the  interior.  It 
is  Bometimea  oval  or  round,  or 
it  ia  flattened  and  curved  (Vor- 
ticellinie),  or  it  ia  even  greatly 
elongated  and  regularly  con- 
atricied  (Spiroatomnm).  The 
importance  of  the  nucleolus, 
which  differs  from  the  nucleus 
in  nothing  but  its  smaller  size, 
ia  more  obscure.  The  act  of 
reprodnction  commences  as  a 
rale  with  the  complete  or  partial 
f  uaion  of  two  individuals,  which 
may  be  of  the  aame  or  of  dif- 
ferent sizes ;  this  fact  led  to 
the  mistaking  of  conjugation 
for  st-ages  of  fission  or  gemma- 

tion.     This  concrescence  gives 

-called  bnnd  the  stimulus  to  changes  in  the 
appropriate  parts.  The  nucleus 
becomes  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  parts,  around  which  the  protoplasm  is  disposed.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  spores  are  formed,  each  of  which  becomes  a 
new  individual  while  within  the  mother-cell;  and  then  gets  an 
investment  of  cilia,  and  escapes  to  the  exterior. 

It  13  still  a  question  as  to  the  sharo  which  the  nucleolus  takes  in 
this  process;  and  the  statement  that  in  one  group  of  the  Ciliata  it 
has  the  function  of  a  sperm-forming  oi^an,  while  the  nucleus  has 
the  function  of  an  ovary,  requires  to  be  confirmed.  In  any  case  this 
differentiation  of  a  male  organ  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  but  is 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle.  The  nucleus,  therefore,  and  the 
nucleus  alone,  is  certainly  known  to  take  an  active  share  in  repro- 
duction, and  this  share  is  of  just  the  same  character  as  that  which  it 
was  seen  above  to  have  in  spore  formation,  and  as  it  has  in  gemma- 
tion, in  which  the  nucleus  of  the  bud  has  often  been  observed  to 
arise  from  the  previons  gemmation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell 
(Podophrya).  Finally,  multiplication  by  fission  is  very  common, 
although  conjugation  was  often  confounded  with  this  process  at  one 
time. 


Fig.  so. — An  Acioeta  nilli  part  of  id 

Btallc.  p  Faondopodia-Iike,  bnt  atiB,  ten- 
tacles. V  YacDoleB.  n  Nuclcna.  e  AciJiBlrd 
yonng  form  lying  in  tl 


Second  Section. 


Codlenterata  (Zoophyta). 

General  Review. 
§  71. 

This  division  is  the  first  of  the  Metazoa^  or  organisms  which  are 
undoubtedly  animals.  The  embryonic  body  separates  into  two 
cell-layers — ectoderm  and  endoderm  ;  which  in  many  Sponges  alone 
form  the  permanent  body,  though  in  many  a  mesoderm  is  developed. 
In  the  lower  AcalephaB  the  formation  of  a  mesoderm  is  incomplete ; 
that  is,  the  mesoderm  is  not  an  independent  tissue  as  it  is  in  all  the 
higher  Acalephse.  The  most  essential  character  of  the  animals  vhich 
make  up  this  division  is  the  arrangement  of  the  nutritive  apparatus,  a 
cavity  sunk  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  and  either  divided  into 
canals  or  extended  into  wider  spaces.  This  digestive  cavity,  with  its 
appended  spaces,  is  invested  by  the  endoderm,  and  in  the  lower 
forms  is  the  sole  representative  of  hollow  organs  in  the  body. 
When  several  individuals  are  united  to  form  a  colony,  the  canal 
system,  which  arises  from  the  digestive  cavity,  is  common  to  all  of 
them,  and  is  continued  into  the  common  substance  of  the  colony  or 
coenenchyma.  The  primary  axis  alone  can  be  made  out  in  the  body, 
and  the  secondary  axes  are  indifferent,  or  if  present  appear  to  be 
equivalent. 

I.  SponfirisB. 

Gastrteades.* 

Haliphysema,  Gastrophysema. 

Porifera. 

MyxospongiaB. 

Halisarca. 

•  The  Gastrseades  represent  stages  which  are  not  permanent  in  the  rest  of  the 
Spongi». 
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Fibrospongiaa. 

Ceraspongiv. 

Enspongia,  SpODgeUa,  PoCeriam. 

Halichondrie. 

Axinella,  SpongilUu 

Corticata. 

Thetja. 

Hyalospongiae. 

Eaplcctella. 

Calcispongias. 

Ascon,  Lenoon,  Sjcon. 

II.  AoalephsB. 

1.  Hydromednsa?. 

IIjdriformeB. 

Hjdra ;— Cordylophora ;— HyOractinia ; 
— Coiyne,  Byncoiyne.  Etulendriam ; — 
Tabmaria,  Corymorpha;  —  Campann* 
laria«  Sertolfljria,  Plumalaria. 


Medasiformes. 

Bania,  BoogainTillea,  Lizzia,  Oceania ; 
— Bacope,  Thanmantias ;— Tnichynema ; 
— iEgiiia,  Cnnixia  i— Liriope,  Goyonia, 
.£qaorea. 


Biphonophora. 

Velella,  Porpita ;— Diphyes,  Abyla ;— Athorybia,  Agalma,  Phyiophora,  Physalia. 

2.  Calycozoa. 

Lncemaria, 

3.  Thccomednsas. 

Btophanoftcyphiis. 

4.  Mednsso   (Discophora). 

Charybdea,  Pelagia,  Anrelia,  Rliizostoma,  Oaasiopeia. 

5.  Anthozoa. 

Tetractinia. 

Cereanthns,  Cyathophyllnm. 

Hezactinia. 

AntipatheB,  Fimgia,  Madrepora,  Aatrfpa,  Ocnlina,  Caryophyllia. 

Octaotinia  (Aloyonaria). 

Alcyoniam.  Pezmatala,  Virgnlaria,  yeretillam,   Renilla,  Gorgonia,   leiSj 
Corallinm,  Tnbipora. 

6.  Ctenopliora. 

BeroS,  Cydippe,  Cestam,  Enrhamphspa,  Mnemla,  Eacharin. 
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Hydromedneas :  Yajt  Bbvidsit,  P.,  M^m.  but  les  Campamilaires  delacdte  d'Ostende.  (Nonv. 
M^m.  de  I'Acad.  rpyale  de  Bmxcllcs.  T.  XYII.)  Recherohes  sar  I'embiyog^nie  dee  Tnbnlairee 
(ibid.).— KoLLiKBB,  Die  Sohwimmpolypen  von  Messina.  Leipzig,  1863.— Lbuckast,  B.,  Znr 
n&heren  Kenntniss  der  Siphonophoren  von  Nizza.  Arch,  f .  Nat.  1854.— Gboxvbavb,  Beitr.  znr 
n&heren  Kenntniss  der  Siphonophoren.  Zeitschr.  f.  wise.  Zoologie.  Bd.  Y.- Yoot,  0.,  Sor  \w, 
Siphonophores  de  la  mer  de  Nice.  M^m.  de  I'inst.  Geneyois,  1864.— Cljlus,  UeberPhysophora 
hydrostatica.  Zeitschr.  fttr  w.  Zoolog.  Bd.  X.  NeaeBeobachtongen.  Ibid.  Bd.  Xm.— HIckbl, 
E.,  Znr  Entwickelongsgesch.  der  Siphonophoren.  Natanrknnd.  Yerhandelingen.  P.  I.  St  G. 
Utrecht,  1800.— HuxLXT,  Oceanic  Hyorozoa.  London,  1850.  (B.S.)—Fobbb8,  Ed.,  A  monograph  of 
the  British  naked-eyed  Medosee.  London,  1848.  (R.8.)— Hackbl,  Die  Familie  der  Rtlsselqwulen. 
Jenaische  Zeitschrift.  Bd.  I.  II.  (Also  under  the  title :  Beitr.  zor  Natorgesch.  d.  Hydromednsen. 
L  1865).— ScHULZB,  F.  B.,  Ueber  den  Ban  nnd  die  Entwickelnng  der  Cordylophara  lacustris. 
Leipzig,  1871.— The  same,  Ueber  d.  Ban  v.  Syncoryne,  etc.  Leipzig,  1873.— KuumurBBxe,  N., 
Hydra.  Leipzig,  1872.— Allmax,  G.  J..  Monograph  of  the  Gymnoblastic  or  tabnlarian  Hydroid». 
P.  I.  and  II.  London,  1871-72.  (R.S.)— The  same.  On  the  stracture  and  develop,  of  Myriothela. 
Phil.  Trans.    YoL  166. 

Calycozoa :  Clabx,  H.,  Prodxomus  of  the  History,  etc.,  of  the  order  Lncemaria.  Journal  of  Boat. 
Boo.  of  Nat.  Hist.  1863. 

ThecomednsflB:  Allmait,  G.  J.,  On  the  Structure  and  systemat.  position  of  Stephanoflcyphus 
mirabilis.  Trans.  Linn.  Soo.   Sec.  ser.    VoU  I.  Zool. 

Discophora:  Ehkexbbbo,  Ueber  Acalephen  des  rothen  Meeres  und  d.  Organismus  der  Mednsen 
der  Ostsee.  AbhandL  der  Berl.  Acad.  1835.— Milkx-Edwabdb,  Ann.  so.  nat.  III.  xvx.— Wasvbb, 
R^eber  den  Bau  der  Pelagia  noctiluoa  und  fiber  die  Organisation  der  Medusen.  Leipzig  J1841. 
— Hacxkl,  E.,  Ueber  die  Cnunbeesiden.  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zoolog.  Bd.  XIX.— Bbavdt,  A.,  XTeber 
Bhizoetoma  Cuvieri.  M^m.  Acad.  Imp.  des  Be.  de  St.  P^tersb.  VII.  S<^r.  T.  XYI.— Gbbvackbb, 
H.,  and  Nolo,  F.  C,  Beitr.  z.  Anatomie  u.  Systematik  der  lUiizostomeen.  Abh.  d.  Senokenb. 
GeseUsch.    Bd.  X. 

Anthozoa:  Ehbbvbbbo,  Die  Corallcnthiere  des  rothen  Meeres.  (Abh.  d.  Berl.  Acad.,  183S).— 
HoLLABD,  Monographie  anatomique  du  genre  actinia.  Ann.  so.  nat.  HI.  xv.— Haivb.  J.,  Mem. 
sur  le  genre  Cereanthus.  Ann.  sc.  nat.  lY.  x.— Lacazb-Dcthibbs,  Hist.  nat.  du  corad.  Paris, 
1804.— The  same,  M^moires  sur  les  Antipathaires.  Ann.  sc.  nat.  Y.  ii.  iv.  D^veloppement  des 
CoraUiaires.  Archives  de  Zoolog.  ezp.  Yol.  L  n.— KOllikbb,  Die  Pennatuliden.  Abh.  d. 
Senckenb.  Gesellsch.  Bd.  YII.— Eisex,  G.,  Bidr.  tid  k&nnedomen  ofa  Benilla.  Eongl.  Bvensk. 
Yet.  Handl.  Bd.  Xm.— v.  Koch,  G.,  Anat.  d.  Orgelcoralle.  Jena,  1874.— Mosblbt,  H.  N., 
On  the  stmcture  and  relations  of  the  Alcyonarian  Heliopora  cserulea,  etc.  Phil.  Transac. 
Yol.  168,  Pt.  I. 


— Exicsb,  Th.,  Zoologische  Studien  auf  Capri  I.    Ueber  Beroe  ovatus,  1873. 


Form  of  the  Body. 
§72. 

The  forms  of  body  of  the  two  great  divisions  which  make  up 
the  Coelenterata  are  alike  in  the  lowest  stage ;  in  that  stage^  namely, 
which  has  been  already  (§  28)  called  the  "  Grastrula/'  on  account 
of  the  development  of  an  enteric  cavity.  This  form  represents  a 
larval  stage,  in  which  an  investment  of  cilia  function  as  a  locomotor 
organ,  and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  common  funda- 
mental form  of  the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Zoophyta.  In  this 
form  only  one  axis,  the  primary,  can  be  made  out;  it  extends 
from  the  oral  to  the  aboral  pole.  The  secondary  axes  are  indif- 
ferent, for  all  the  transverse  axes  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the 
primary,  at  any  angle  whatsoever,  are  completely  equivalent  one 
with  the  other.  This  stage  is  permanent  in  all  the  Spongiae ;  in 
the  Acalephee  it  passes  on  into  a  condition  which  is  characterised  by 
differentiation  of  transverse  axes. 

Among  the  Spongia9  the  Gastrula  attains,  when  attached  by  its 
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aboral  pole,  to  a  definite  character  of  the  most  simple  form  in  the 
Physemari89,  and  in  Olynthus  among  the  Ascones.  In  other  Calci- 
spongias,  also,  this  simple  form  of  body  is  retained,  but  more 
considerable  changes  in  its  internal  characters  obtain. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  form  of  the  body  are  due  to 
the  formation  of  colonies.  Colonies  of  the  most  varied  form  (cormi)  are 
formed  by  budding  or  by  incomplete  division,  the  separate  animals 
(personaB)  of  which  are  connected  with  one  another  in  very  various 
ways,  and  may  even  partly  or  completely  fuse  with  one  another  in 
different  ways.  When  these  stocks  are  fused  they  often  have  the 
appearance  of  single  animals,  and  in  proportion  to  the  simplification 
of  their  external  form  is  the  complication  of  their  internal  organi- 
sation. The  modification  of  the  mouths  of  the  colony  affects 
their  external  form  just  as  much  as  does  this  concrescence;  the 
mouths  may  be  collected  into  groups,  or  united  as  one,  or  they 
may  completely  disappear. 

The  great  variety  of  form  in  this  division,  which  is  due  to  the 
causes  here  only  indicated,  maybe  still  further  modified  by  numerous 
adaptations,  due  to  their  position  in  space.  Nowhere  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  does  the  form  of  the  body  appear  to  be  so  changeable  as 
in  the  Spongia3,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  into  largo 
divisions,  to  say  nothing  of  species. 

§  73. 

In  almost  all  the  divisions  of  the  Acalephce  the  body  developed 
from  the  Gastraea-form  is  adapted  to  a  sessile  or  fixed  condition; 
the  stomachal  cavity  which  is  formed  when  this  development  com- 
mences causes  the  organism  to  have,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
simple  character  as  it  has  in  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Spongiae.  Processes,  known  as  tentacles,  are  developed 
on  the  anterior  region  of  the  body-wall,  which  encloses  the  stomachal 
cavity;  they  present  to  us  the  earliest  indication  of  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  secondary  axes,  and  therefore  establish  a  well-marked 
distinction  between  these  forms  and  the  Spongiae. 

The  Hydroida  or  Hydroid-Polyps  (Hydriformes)  are  the  lowest 
of  the  Hydromedusae. 

Tentacles  are  placed  in  many  cases  irregularly  on  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  surround  the  mouth  (Coryne,  Syncoryne,  Cordy- 
lophora),  or  their  number  maybe  indefinite,  even  when  the  structures 
are  limited  to  definite  zones  of  the  body,  and  encircle  the  mouth  in 
the  anterior  region  (Hydractinia,  Eudendrium,  Campanularia).  As 
the  number  of  tentacles  varies  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  secondary 
axes  are  definitely  differentiated.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  they 
are  definitely  expressed  by  the  position  of  the  tentacles  (Stauridium). 

The  free  portion  of  the  body,  with  its  tentacles,  becomes  more 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  forms  a  stalk,  while  the 
aboral  pole  grows  out  into  a  stalk-like  part,  which  carries  the  head, 
and  is  distinguished  as  the  "  capitellum  "  or  "  hydranth.'* 
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Colonies  (conni)  are  fonned  from  single  animals  by  gemmation. 
This  may  either  occur  at  any  point  of  the  surface  o£  the  body  (Hydra), 
and  end  by  the  bud  breaking  off,  or  it  may  take  place  in  the  stalk- 
like part.  The  creeping  cormi  of  the  Syncorynidse,  HydractiniEB,  etc.j 
are  formed  by  processes  of  the  basal  part,  which  give  off  new  animals, 
attached  hero  and  there  to  it.  When  gemmation  occurs  in  the  free 
part  of  the  stalk  we  get  free,  branched  colonies,  which  become  compli- 
cated in  Tery  various  ways  (Eudendrium,  Campanularia),  or  become 
regolarly  branched  (Sertularia,  Flumulana). 

The  formatiou  of  colonies  ia  almost  always  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  tabular  investment,  which  is  a  secretion  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  whole 
trunk,  as  well  as  for  its  branches ;  it  is  also  continued,  in  i 
d^rees,  on  to  the  persons  of  the  colony. 


§  74. 

The  process  of  gemmation  in  the  Hydroid  Polypes  produces,  in 
addition  to  the  growth  of  the  colony  by  freshly-formed  similar 
individuals  (persons),  structures  of  quite  a  different  kind,  the  most 
differentiated  forms  of  which  are  developed  into  Medusee. 

The  body  of  these  bnds  ia  of  a  bell-shaped  or  discoid  form 
(Fig.  32,  m),  and  by  its  internal  organisation,  as  well  as  by  the 
tentacles,  which  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  bell,  or  disc,  wo  are  able 
to  make  out  secondaTy  axes,  generally  two  in  number,  which  cross 
the  primary  axis  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  are  completely 
equivalent  one  with  the  other.  A  higher  grade  than  that  of  the 
Hydroid-Polyps  is  expressed  in  this 
organisation.  The  animals  move  by 
contractions  of  the  bell,  the  edge  of 
which  is  produced  into  a  membrane, 
the  velum,  which  is  also  contractile, 
These  Medasa-gemm«Q  always  carry 
the  or^ns  of  reprodnction ;  from  their 
ova  Hydroid  Polypes  again  arise. 
(Alternation  of  Generation.) 

While  gemmation  of  Mcdusse  in- 
tended for  a  free  life  distinguishes 
some  Hydroid-Poljps  (Fig.  31,  a-e, 
Fig.  32,  a-e),  in  others  the  process 
stops  at  the  formation  of  a  Medusa- 
bud,  the  organisation  of  which  does 
not  quite  attain  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  conditions  the  free  mode 
of  life,  and  it  remains  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  colony.    Nevertheless, 

the  normal  development  of  the  sexual  organs  proceeds,  and  in  fact 
these  rudimentary  Meduste  form  "  generative  buds  "  (Gonophores), 


Pig.  31.     Syticoryne  with  a  num- 
ber of  badding  Hsdusco  od  it  at 
different  atages  (o-e)  of  devolop- 
ment  (after  Deaor). 
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the  products  of  which  are  dereloped  ia  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  those  of  the  free  Medusse. 

With  these  are  connected  still  simpler  forms  of  buds,  and  tho 
series  eods  with  buds  tho  stmctare  of  which  has  scarcely  anything 
in  common  with  o,  Medusa.  But  the  scries  which  leads  to  these 
in  perfect,  owing  to  numei^sua  intermediate  forms,  so  that  external 
buds,  merely  containing  generative  products,  and  Medusee  of  a  rela- 
tively high  organisation,  which  only  become  sexnally  mature  some 
time  after  leaving  the  Eydroid 
stock,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
widely-separate  terminal  points 
of  one  series. 

This  phsenomenon   is   ex- 

Slaiued  by  the  conception  of  a 
ivision  of  labour,  m  which 
the  function  of  feeding  the 
stock  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
individuals  which  remain  ses- 
sile, while  others  which  are 
broken  off  take  on  the  dnty 
of  sexual  reproduction.  Those 
buds  which  will  become  free 
have  a  higher  organisation, 
which  has  been  gradually  de- 
veloped from  tho  lower  forms, 
and  primitively  resembled 
those  that  remain  sessile.  The 
separation  from  the  stock  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  sexual  individuals 
the  medusoid  direction, 
while  the  permanence  of  the 
sessile  habit  of  the  medosoid 
buds,  in  other  cases,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  degeneration  of 
their  medusoid  organisation. 
But  if  this  organisation,  as  we  supposed  above,  has  been  obtained 
by  a  primitive  freedom  of  life,  the  medusoid  buds  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  not  as  arrested  in  an  onward  development,  but  rather 
as  Medusa-buds  in  course  of  degeneration.  A  definite  conolosion 
on  the  subject  is  not  possible,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  several 
stages  of  degeneration  might  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  deve- 
lopment, and  retrogressive  metamorphoses  have  not  been  directly 
observed. 

The  gemmation  of  generative  individuals,  for  such  must  the 
medusiform  bads  and  their  modifications  be  considered  to  be,  takes 
place  at  different  points.  As  the  formation  of  a  stock  is  a  secondary 
process,  the  production  of  budson  the  body  of  the  single  animalmust  be 


Fig.  S2.  A  portion  of  &  colon;  of  a  Hjdroid- 
Folyp  {Endeodriam  ramoflom)  with  bod- 
ding  Mednsn?.  p  p  p  Natritivo  persons. 
a  b  c  d  ef  DitFarent  Hts^es  in  the  diJTeren- 
tifttioD  of  the  budding  Modnsos.  m  m  Fnxj 
Uodnso)  in  different  podtionB. 
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the  primitive  mode.  It  is  found  on  tKis  region  in  all  divisions  of  the 
Hydroid-Polyps.  The  stocks  of  the  Corynidae  have  buds  distributed 
over  the  hydranth.  They  are  frequently  placed  between  the 
tentacles.  In  Pennaria  they  are  found  within  the  circlet  of  tentacles  ; 
and  on  the  same  place  in  the  Tubulariae,  where  they  are  always  placed 
in  some  quantity  on  a  common  stalk,  forming  groups  like  grapes,  or 
ears  of  corn.  Gemmation  on  the  body  of  the  Hydroida  is,  in  many 
cases,  accompanied  by  a  degeneration.  In  many  CampanularisB, 
HydractiniaB,  and  others,  the  proliferating  individual  gives  up  its 
share  in  the  duty  of  feeding  the  stock,  as  is  expressed  by  the 
diminished  size  of  its  tentacles  and  stomachal  cavify.  The  animal 
stock  is  therefore  composed  of  nutritive  and  proliferating  persons, 
the  latter  again  bearing  the  buds  or  generative  persons.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Dimorphism  of  Persons  arises  in  these 
stocks,  and  this  passes  into  Polymorphism,  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  the  nutritive  persons  undergoing  still  further  changes 
(Hydractiniao). 

The  proliferating  persons  of  a  colony  present  various  degrees  of 
degeneration.  In  the  most  extreme  case  a  portion  only  of  the 
infividual  which  bore  the  buds  remains  after  they  are  developed 
(e.g.  in  many  Campanulariae).  The  complete  degeneration  of  the 
proliferating  person  causes  the  gemmae  to  arise  from  any  part  of  the 
common  stock,  without  any  relation  to  a  Hydroid  person. 

In  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Medusiformes,  relations  to  the 
Hydroida  are  lost.  Although  there  are  many  considerable  complica- 
tions in  the  mode  of  reproduction  (see  below.  Generative  Organs), 
yet,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  among  the  Trachynemidae, 
^ginidas,  and  GeryonidaD  no  return  to  the  hydroid  form;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  such  relation  does  obtain. 

§  75. 

The  division  of  labour,  which  in  Hydroid-Polyps  is  essentially 
limited  to  the  nutritive  and  generative  functions  of  the  persons 
united  into  a  colony,  is  extended  over  a  larger  series  in  the  Sipho- 
nophora ;  and  we  met  therefore  with  great  variety  in  the  form  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  colony.  Division  of  labour  thus  leads 
to  Polymorphism  of  the  persons.  They  all  follow  the  medusiform 
type,  which  is  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  When  it 
is  distinctly  developed,  the  fundamental  form  which  shows  itself 
in  the  medusa-buds  of  the  Hydroid-Polyps  predominates,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  both  groups  have  had  a  common  origin.  The 
Siphonophora,  therefore,  appear  to  be  swimming  Hydroid  colonies, 
all  the  persons  of  which  have  passed  into  the  medusa  form ;  a  change 
which  IS  complete  in  the  generative  persons  only  of  the  Hydroid- 
Polyps.  The  separate  persons  of  the  colony  of  the  Siphonophora 
are  developed  on  a  common  contractile  stem,  which  in  most  forms 
represents  the  axis  of  the  stock,  and  around  which  the  persons 
which  function  as  organs  of  the  whole  colony  appear  to  be  arranged. 
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These  are — 

1)  Locomotive  Peraons  (Nectocalycea) :    these  conform  most 
completely  to  the  Medusa-type,  and  are  united  together  by  twos 


Fig.  33-  Somecoloniosof  Slphonophora.  ADiphyes  campatiutata.  B  A  group 
tif  appendages  of  the  alem  of  tbc  siune  Diphijei.  C  Phyioptiora  hydroitaUea. 
A  aep&nte  nectocalyi  o!  it.  E  CI  aster  at  female  Kcneratire  bnds  ot  Agatma  Sar  lit. 
I)  a  Trunk  or  axis  of  tbe  coloay.  d  Air-bladder.  »i  Nt^ctocalyz,  c  Carity  in 
nuclocalyi,  inreated  by  a  contractile  membrtme-  u  CanalH  in  tbe  intllB  of  thii  cavity. 
0  Opeaing  ot  tbe  nectocalyx.  t  Bracts  (in  c  represented  by  tcntaclpa).  n  StomM^ 
*  Fiebing-liacs.    g  Qeaeratire  orgaiiB. 


(Diphyidac),  or,  by  a  larger  namber,  to  form  a  Bwimming  colamn 
(Phjsophoridas),  which  occupies  the  end  of  the  stem  (Fig.  33, 
A  0,  m  D),  and  which,  therefore,  takes  the  lead  when  the  colony  in 
moving,  and  is  directed  anteriorly. 

2)  Nutritive  Persona  are  present  in  the  second  division  of 
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tlie  stem^  where  they  have  the  form  of  stomachal  tubes  (stomachs, 
sucking  tubes)  {B  0  n.)  In  some  cases  some  of  them  are  not  f ullj 
developed,  but  form  tubes  closed  at  the  end,  which  function  as 
"  tentacles/' 

3)  Protective  Persons  (Hydrophyllia) :  in  these  one  can  often 
make  out  the  Medusa-type  quite  clearly,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
much  less  distinct,  and  they  then  have  the  appearance  of  hyaline, 
lamellar  pieces,  overlapping  the  persons  described  under  2,  4,  and  5. 

4)  Tentacular  Persons:  these  form  simple  or  elongated 
filaments  (grappling-lines),  which  are  arranged  in  tufts,  are  capable 
of  great  extension,  and  are  provided  with  special  urticating  organs 
(Urticating  batteries).  The  primitive  Medusa  form  can  be  made  out 
in  a  few  only  of  these  organs,  and  that  faintly. 

5)  Generative  Persons  :  as  in  the  Hydroid-Polyps,  these  may 
be  seen  in  various  stages  of  development.  Although  it  is  in  a  very 
few  cases  only  that  they  are  metamorphosed  into  Medusas  that 
become  free  (Velella — Chrysosmitra),  the  medusiform  type  is 
very  commonly  well  marked  among  them.  They  are  generally  found 
in  racemose  bunches,  just  as  in  the  Tubularice. 

The  arrangement  of  these  very  variously  differentiated  persons  of 
the  stock  of  the  Siphonophora  differs  in  the  different  divisions,  while 
the  locomotor  and  the  protecting  persons  are  completely  wanting 
in  many  genera.  In  general  the  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the 
polymorphous  persons  of  the  stock  is  observed  to  be  very  constant 
in  genera  and  species ;  gemmation  from  the  stock  takes  place  on 
one  side  only,  the  arrangement  of  the  buds  all  round  the  stock  being 
due  to  its  spiral  twisting.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  nectocalyces  in  two  or  more  rows,  as  well  as  of  the  grouping  of 
the  other  organs.  Nutritive,  generative,  and  tentacular  individuals 
are  generally  placed  together  in  groups,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
one  bract  to  a  group.  While  in  most  Physophoridae,  these  groups 
are  very  close  to  one  another,  they  are  set  at  greater  distances 
from  one  another  in  the  Diphyidas  (Fig.  33,  A  B),  and  each  ffroup  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  which,  by  breaking  off 
from  the  stock,  may  become  distinct  individuals  (Eudoxiae). 

The  anterior  end  of  the  stem,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  locomotor  persons,  becomes  in  many  divisions  par- 
ticularly perfect,  owing  to  the  development  of  an  air  sac.  This  has 
the  functions  of  a  hydrostatic  organ,  and  causes  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  to  be  always  directed  upwards  while  the  stock  is  at  rest 
(Physophoridae).  (c  a.)  It  has  an  opening  to  the  exterior,  which 
can  be  closed,  and  by  which  air  has  been  observed  to  escape.  The 
greater  development  of  these  bladders,  which  in  most  Physophoridae 
are  rather  small,  appears  to  cause  a  degeneration  of  the  locomotor 
buds  of  the  stock;  and  thus  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  compensat- 
ing arrangement,  through  which,  however,  the  power  of  the  colony 
to  move  actively  is  diminished.  Instead  of  swimming,  it  now  is 
driven  through  the  water.  The  locomotor  persons  are,  for  example, 
absent  in  Bhizophysa,  in  which  the  air  sac  is  increased  in  size.     By 
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becoming  greatly  increased  into  a  wide  cavity,  the  air  sac  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  stem,  and  thns  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the 
colony,  the  separate  pieces  of  which  look  like  appendages  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  bladder.  This  character  is  greatly  developed  in  the 
Physalidffi,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  shortening  of  the  stem. 
Another  condition  obtains  in  the  Velellidfld,  where  the  air  sac  is 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  greatly  shortened  trunk,  and  is  developed 
by  lateral  extension  into  a  disc,  the  cartilaginous  firm  walls  of  wluch 
divide  the  internal  cavity  into  numerous  chambers  by  forming  walls 
of  partition.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  development  the  air  sac  is 
simple  in  these  forms  also.  In  Porpita,  the  (£sc  remains  flat  and 
circular;  in  Yelella  it  is  produced  into  a  diagonal  vertical  crest,  into 
which  the  air  spaces  of  the  disc  are  not  continued.  The  concentri- 
cally-arranged chamber-spaces  of  the  air  sac  in  Yelella  are  connected 
by  apertures.  They  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  number  of  holes 
placed  on  the  surface.  In  Porpita,  fine  air  passages,  in  the  form  of 
canals,  pass  oS  from  the  inferior  sur&ce  of  the  air  sac,  and  enter 
into  and  branch  in  the  portion  of  the  stem,  which  carries  the 
nutritive  individuals. 

$  76. 

The  Thecomednsce  are  polypoid  Coelenterata  provided  with  a 
test,  and  are  allied  to  the  Hydriformes,  although  in  organisation 
they  resemble  Medusae;  they  are  indeed,  intermecuate  between  these 
two  groups^  for  they  are  representatives  of  f onns  which  are  closely 

allied  to  the  larv89  of  the 
Discophora.  This  larval 
form  (Scyphostoma)  seems 
to  be  more  highly  organised 
than  most  of  the  Hydroid- 
Polyps ;  it  presents,  indeed, 
points  of  connection  with 
only  a  few  of  them  (Cory- 
morpha).  It  is  developed, 
]  u  st  like  the  Hy droid-Polyps, 
from  a  planula,  which  is  at 
first  free,  and  which  after- 
wards becomes  fixed.  But 
the  fundamental  form  of 
the  body  resembles  not 
only  that  of  many  Hydroid- 
Polyps,  but  their  Medusa 
stage  also,  for  two  equiva- 
lent secondary  axes  cross 
the  primary  one.  The  organs 
are  arranged  by  fours,  so 
that  four  antimeres  can  be  distinguished  in  the  body.  Medusse  are 
budded  oiBE  from  this  polyp-form,  but  gemmation  does  not,  as  in  the 
Hydroid-Polyps,  take  place  at  the  side,  but  at  the  end.  The  terminal 


Fig.  34.  Tonng  stages  of  Anrelia  anrita. 
1  Planala-form,  attachiog  itself.  2,  3  Passage 
into  the  Polyp-form.  4  Commencement  of  the 
formation  of  motameres.  6  Continued  forma- 
tion of  metameres  TStrobila)  and  the  differen- 
tiation  of  them  (after  M.  Bars). 
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moaih-bearmg  portion  of  Scyphostoma  is  gradually  nipped  oS  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  (Fig.  34,  4).  As  the  body  grows  the  new  por- 
tions, which  are  formed  towards  the  aboral  pole,  become  separated 
metamerically  (StrobQa,  Fig.  34,  5),  and  wl  are  deyeloped  on  a 
Medosa  type.  The  polyp-body  is  thus  divided  into  a  number,  often 
a  laige  number,  of  Medusae,  which  gradually  break  off  (Ephyra 
form),  and  when  they  are  free  become  more  developed. 

This  process,  which  has  been  observed  in  Cepha^a,  Aurelia,  and 
Cassiopeia,  does  not  obtain  in  Pelagia,  the  ova  of  which  are  con- 
Yerted  into  swimming  larv»,  which  become  young  Medusas,  without 
passing  through  the  polyp  stage.     The  development  of  Pelagia  is 
therefore  compressed  into  a  few  stages,  while  in  the  others  it  is 
extended  over  a  large  series  of  forms,  and  is  a  more  complete 
repetition  of  the  palaeontological  development.    The  polypoid  must 
be  r^arded    as    the    initial    stage,   and    was    followed    by    the 
gradiuJ  metamorphosis   of   the  polyp   into   a   free   Medusa.     On 
this  hypothesis,  the  strobilation  oi  Scyphostoma  and  the  consequent 
derelopment  of  a  numDer  of  Medusae,  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
process,  which  could  only  come  about  gradually,  and  after  the  whole 
polyp-body  had  ceased  to  be  converted  into  a  Medusa.     It  is  clear, 
from  the  growth  of  the  polyp,  while  it  is  passing  into  the  Strobila, 
that  an  important  part  must  be  played  by  the  nutritive  relations  of 
the  Scyphostoma  stage,  in  giving  rise  to  the  Strobila-form,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  producing  the  Medusae  by  gemmation ;  the  whole 
phasnomenon,  therefore,  appears  to  be  causally  related  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  Scyphostoma.      By  the  gemmation  of  Ephyrae,  i.e,  of 
jOQng  Discophora,  from  the  body  of  the  Strobila,  an  asexual  mode 
^  multiplication  is  interposed  in  the  developmental  process  of  the 
^edusae ;  and  thus  we  have  brought  about  one  form  of  the  so-called 
*"temation  of  generation. 

By  the  Scyphostoma  form  the  Medusae  are  closely  related  to 

^0  Calycozoa,  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  them.     The  body, 

^hich  is  attached  by  a  short  stalk,  is  widened  out  like  an  umbrella, 

^^   agrees,    as  to    its  axes,    with  the    Scyphostomae,   and  their 

J^scendants.     In  many  points  they  also  present  relations  with  tho 

.  ^^toasoa.       The    Calycozoa,  therefore,  present    us  with    a  very 

^Portant  intermediate  form,  which  has  been  continued  on,  with 

'^tiyely  few  modifications,  from  the  ancestral  form  common  to 

^^i*al  large  divisions  of  the  Acalephae. 

§  77. 

^n  the  Anthozoa  the  primitive  form  of  the  body  is  exactly  the 

^^^  as  that  of  the  other  Coelenterata ;  and  even  the  earliest  stages 

^^  ^lie  fixed  planula  present  no  essential  differences.     The  appear- 

*^^  of  tentacles  and  the  subsequent  internal  differentiation  give 

^^*^  to  various  differences,  the  first  of  which  affects  the  fundamental 

^^^*xiber  of  the  secondary  axes  of  the  body.     In  some  only  four 

^tacles  appear  (Tetractinia),  in  others  six  (Hexactinia),  and  finally, 
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in  others,  eight  (Octactinia).  In  the  first  two  divisions  this  nomber 
is  not  permanent,  bnt  the  tentacles  are  soon  increased  in  number, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  internal  organisation. 
A  larger  number  of  transverse  axes  can  then  be  made  out  in  the 
organism,  bat  their  fundamental  number  in  most  cases  remams 
the  same  as  at  first.  In  the  Octactinia,  however,  the  first  four 
transverse  axes  persist. 

The  body  of  the  young  animal  is  generally  cyliadrical,  but  this 
form  is  retained  in  a  few  divisions  only  (Cereanthus,  Actinia).  In 
the  other  forms  colonies  are  built  up,  and  this  causes  the  external 
appearance  to  vary  greatlv.  The  stocks  (Polypari89)  are  formed 
either  by  incomplete  division,  or  by  gemmation,  or  by  both  com- 
bined. 

Longitudinal  division  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  colony  to  a 
varying  extent.  In  many  cases  it  is  merely  indicated  by  transverse 
growth,  and  does  not  lead  to  any  division  of  the  organism,  as  in 
many  FungisB.  In  others,  division  affects  the  oral  surface  only,  and 
the  internal  parts  remain  continuous.  When  this  process  ^oes  on 
for  some  time,  colonies  with  a  large  number  of  orifices  are  rormed, 
which  are  arranged  in  variously-curved  rows,  beset  at  their  edges 
with  tentacles  (Masandrina).  'Whilst  flattened  or  extended  racemose 
colonies  are  formed  ii\  this  way,  branched  stocks  are  formed  when 
division  is  combined  with  a  considerable  growth  of  the  persons  in 
a  longitudinal  direction ;  and  these  stocks  may  not  only  vary  in  size 
but  also  be  branched  in  various  ways.  In  the  same  way  gemma- 
tion may  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  complicated  colonies.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  portion  of  the  body  (coenosarc,  ccenenchyma) 
common  to  all  the  persons,  and  belonging  to  the  common  stock. 
The  basal  portion  of  the  stocks  of  those  Octactiniss,  which  are  not 
fixed  but  set  loosely  in  the  mud  or  sand,  are  developed  from  this 
coenosarc  and  form  a  soUd  stalk-like  portion  of  the  stock,  in  which 
gemmation  does  not  occur  (Pennatulidas). 


§  78. 

In  the  Ctenophora,  which  is  the  division  differing  most  from  the 
other  Acalephas,  the  permanent  form  of  the  body  is  developed  from 
a  larva,  which  in  all  essential  points  is  similar  to  that  of  the  others. 
In  the  Ctenophora  there  are  four  secondary  axes,  perpendicular 
to  the  primary,  and  the  most  important  organs  are  arranged 
conformably  to  these.  The  body  therefore  follows,  generally,  the 
radiate  type,  which  is  best  developed  in  the  BeroidsD.  This  eight- 
rayed  form  is,  however,  derived  from  a  four-rayed  form,  each  radius 
having  been  split  up  into  two.  Each  of  the  two  radii  which  arise 
from  a  primitive  radius  are  equivalent  to  the  opposite  radii  of  the 
same  transverse  axes.  The  development  of  the  body  follows  the 
poles  of  one  of  the  two  transverse  axes.  The  differentiation  which 
arises  in  this  way  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Cydippid»;    it  is  more 
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distinct  in  the  MnemidsB^  owing  to  the  presence  of  lobate  processes 
directed  towards  the  orsd  pole^  and  most  distinct  in  Cestmn,  where 
the  form  of  the  body  has  become  that  of  a  band^  from  its  having 
grown  in  the  direction  of  two  similar  interradii. 


Appendages. 
§  79. 

I  comprise  nnder  the  head  of  appendages  those  processes  of  the 
body  which  are  known  as  tentacles;  tney  are  either  altogether 
absent  or  are  only  just  indicated  in  the  Spon^ae,  but  in  the 
Acalephas  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  largely  afiect  the  external 
form  of  these  organisms,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  of  great 
physiological  importance  to  its  general  economy.  Most  of  them 
are,  like  the  wall  of  the  body,  contractile,  but  there  are  stiff  forms 
which  are  not  capable  of  much  movement  (Trachynemidad).  The 
tentacles  are  the  seat  of  a  large  amount  of  sensibility,  and  function 
as  sensory  organs ;  in  many  cases  they  are  organs  of  prehension ; 
and,  finally,  they  serve  as  organs  of  offence  by  means  of  the 
nrticating  cells  which  are  attached  to  them. 

The  Hydroid-Polyps  present  the  lowest  condition;  in  many 
divisions  of  them  the  tentacles  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
most  anterior  portion  (or  portion  lying  nearest  the  oral  pole)  of  the 
body.  In  many  they  may  be  seen  to  be  arranged  more  regularly, 
and  in  others  they  form  a  '' circlet  of  tentacles^'  (Hydractinia, 
Eudendrium,  Campanularia).  This  is  generally  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  mouth,  and  gives  a  higher  importance  to  this 
part,  which  appears  to  be  analogous  to  a  head ;  and,  indeed,  the 
tentacular  portion  of  the  body  (hydranth)  of  the  Hydroida  is  called 
a  ''  capitellum.'^ 

The  development,  in  the  Tubularia,  of  a  second  circlet  of 
tentacles,  which  directly  surrounds  the  mouth,  is  correlated  with  the 
higher  differentiation  of  the  whole  body.  The  outer  circlet  of 
tentacles  is  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  hydranth,  as  this  portion 
becomes  flattened  out  into  a  disc.  Oral  and  marginal  tentacles 
can  then  be  made  out.  The  latter  are  greatly  developed  among  the 
Hydromedus89  as  well  as  among  the  Medusas. 

The  marginal  tentacles,  or  marginal  filaments,  which  are 
generally  greatly  elongated  filamentous  appendages  of  the  edge  of 
the  bell  or  disc  m  the  Hydromedusad,  are  always  arranged  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  radii  of  the  body.  Where  interradial  tentacles 
are  present,  they  generally  follow  the  radial  ones,  even  when  there 
is  a  large  number  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  tufts 
(Lizzia),  or  are  branched  (Cladonema).  In  opposition  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  tentacles,  until  it  surpasses  that  of  the  rays,  is  the 
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dimination  of  these  stractares.  Saphenia  has  only  two  tentacles 
in  some  forms,  only  one  is  developed  (Stenstrupia).  In  the  Trachy. 
nemidsB  also,  the  tentacles  are  arranged  radially,  and  many,  as  the 
JEginidsQ,  have  interradial  ones  in  addition.  The  attachment  of  the 
tentacles  to  the  body  is  peculiar,  as  the  tissue  which  supports  them 
often  sends  a  considerable  process  into  the  body.  Reduction  occurs 
here  also,  ^ginopsis  has  only  two  tentacles.  In  the  Geryonidse  a 
change  of  tentacles  takes  place,  the  young  animal  having  filaments 
which  are  not  permanent  (larval  tentacles)  and  which  are  different 
in  structure  from  the  permanent  ones. 

The  oral  tentacles  distributed  among  the  Hydromedusae  like- 
wise correspond  in  number  to  the  radii  of  the  body.  They  are 
sometimes  simple,  sometimes  branched.  They  are  not,  however, 
always  present,  and  are  frequently  replaced  by  outward  growths  of 
the  edge  of  the  mouth.  They  are  generally  wanting  in  the  Trachy- 
nemidad  and  ^ginidaB. 

Among  the  Siphonophora  all  the  medusiform  persons  want  the 
marginal  filaments,  which  seem  to  be  indicated  merely  as  rudiments ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  nematophorous  enlargements  of  the  protective 
persons.  This  want  of  an  organ  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
colony  is  compensated  for  by  the  ^'  tentacles  *'  and  the  "  grappling- 
lines,*'  which  can  be  shown  to  be  modifications  of  medusiform 
persons  (§  75). 

The  marginal  filaments  are  wanting  in  tho  divisions  of  the 
Rhizostomida)  and  'Cyaneao  among  the  iHscophora;  they  have  four 
large  groups  of  tentacles  which  arise  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
umbrella,  and  which  can  be  considered  either  as  marginal  filaments, 
or  as  oral  tentacles.  In  others  there  are  marginal  filaments  present, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  radii,  and  sometimes  even  interradial 
ones  are  present.  Even  in  the  Charabdeidad,  Charabdea  has  four 
tentacles  carried  by  the  arrow-shaped  processes  of  the  bell;  in 
Tamoya  (T.  quadrumana)  these  are  represented  by  the  same  number 
of  tufts.  The  filaments  are  more  numerous  in  the  Pelagiae,  whilst 
the  AureliaB  are  distinguished  by  a  very  large  number  of  fine  marginal 
ones.  Oral  tentacles  are  developed  as  fine  fringing  processes  on 
the  edges  of  the  arms  which  surround  the  mouth.  In  the  Rhizo- 
stomida) they  are  distributed  along  the  numerous  grooves  which 
carry  the  oral  p6res. 

Two  kinds  of  marginal  filaments  may  be  observed  in  the  Lucem- 
ariad ;  in  one  division  (L.  cyathif  ormis)  the  filaments  which  beset  the 
edge  of  the  cup-shaped  body  are  just  like  those  which  are  found  in 
the  Medusae,  but  they  may  be  seen  to  bo  broken  up  into  eight 
groups ;  in  the  other  (L.  auricula)  they  form  eight  tufts  placed  on 
the  ends  of  the  four  processes  which  project  from  the  body. 

The  tentacles  of  the  Anthozoa  are  different  in  the  large  groups  ol 
that  class.  Eight  lamellar  tentacles,  indented  or  feathered  in  appear- 
ance, surround  the  mouth  of  the  Octactinia.  There  is  a  much  lai^ei 
number  of  cylindrical  tentacles  in  the  Hexactinia.     They  surrounc 
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the  oral  surface  of  the  body,  or  are  scattered  over  it;   they  are 
sometimes  produced  on  to  lobate  processes  also. 

In  the  Ctenophora,  processes  of  no  great  size  are  also  occasionally 
present  on  the  edge  of  the  mouth  in  some  families  (CalymnidsD, 
Callianiridsd) ;  and  there  are  large  elevated  lobate  extensions  of  the 
body,  which  we  may  regard  as  tentacular  organs,  although  morpho- 
logically they  are  different  structures.  Besides  these,  some  genera 
(Cydippidse)  have  '*  grappling-lines,"  which  resemble  the  marginal 
filaments  in  the  Medusas,  and  correspond  in  position  with  the  poles 
of  an  interradial  transverse  axis :  sometimes  they  are  provided  with 
secondary  appendages. 


Integument 

§80. 

The  most  primitive  characters  of  the  integument  of  the  Coelen- 
terata  are  seen  in  the  SpongisB,  where  it  is  composed  of  the  ecto- 
derm, which  is  but  slightly  differentiated,  and  follows  the  various 
changes  of  form  in  the  endoderm,  which  limits  the  nutritive  cavity. 
The  special  characters  consequent  on  this  relation  are  referred  to 
below  (§  87).  In  the  Physemarias  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  form  a 
syncytium.  In  the  Porifera  they  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  form  a 
thin  layer  (Halisarcina,  Sycon). 

Among  the  Acalephss,  the  ectoderm  undergoes  differentiation 
very  early,  so  that  the  most  external  layer  of  cells,  or  epidermis, 
which  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body,  represents  in  most  cases  a 
portion  only  of  the  primitive  ectodermal  layer.  The  investment 
of  cilia,  which  in  the  Spongiae  is  limited  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  not  only  persists  in  the  Acalephas  during  the  so- 
called  larval  stages,  when  it  has  a  locomotor  function,  but  is 
frequently  continued  on  into  the  later  stages,  when  it  is  geijerally 
limited  to  separate  parts,  e.g.  the  tentacles. 

As  the  body  increases  in  size,  the  importance  of  the  cilia,  as 
locomotor  organs,  disappears.  In  one  class  only — the  Ctenophora — 
do  they  retain  this  function,  and  they  are  then  increased  in  size.  In 
the  place  of  the  general  investment,  as  seen  in  the  larva,  structures 
resembling  cilia  are  disposed  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  by  increasing 
in  length  and  breadth  become  converted  into  movable  swimming 
or  rowing  plates.  The  plates  are  attached  to  the  body  by  their 
broader  base ;  it  is  at  this  point  only  that  contractility,  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  influence  bi  the  animal, is  manifested;  the  rest  and 
larger  portion  of  the  plate  seems  to  be  rigid.  There  are  generally 
eight  rows  of  these  plates,  which  act  as  steering  organs ;  but  in  many 
Ctenophora  there  are  only  four  rows  (Cestum).  The  urticating 
capsules  (nemocysts)  are  special  differentiations  of  the  epithelicJ 
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elements^  which  are  found  in  all  the  AcalephsB^  ^though 
are  not  confined  to  them.      They  are  firm  capsules  (Fig.  35. 

which  are  formed  in  the  protoplasm  oi 
cell,  and  in  which  an  elastic,  spirally-o 
thread  {A)  is  found ;  this  is  generally  em 
in  the  form  of  a  stiff  body,  when  the 
sule  is  touched.  These  "  stinging  orgi 
are  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  in  gr< 
and  at  times  they  are  very  regularly  arrai 
They  often  become  greatly  complicate 
in  the  stinging  knots  of  the  Siphonopl 
where  they  are  often  arranged  in  e 
bands.  These  "  stinging  batteries  "  de^ 
on  the  surface,  but  are  often  provided 
a  special  investment  formed  by  a  fol 
the  integument. 

Although  these  structures  are  scat 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  am 
not  absent  even  from  the  endoderm  an 
products,  yet  many  parts  of  the  bod^ 
specially  cnaracterised  by  them ;  abov 
the  tentacles,  or  other  processes  of  the  1 
The  urticating  capsules  vary  greatly  in  : 
as  does  the  filament  in  structure ;  and 
differences  are  characteristic  of  the  difi 
divisions. 

Further,  the  ectoderm  has  a  secrc 
activity,  by  which  tests,  which  mo 
less  inyeet  the  body,  are  formed.  The 
very  common  among  the  Hydroid-P< 
where  they  are  formed  of  a  firm  subs 
allied  to  chitin,  and  are  often  provided 
various  sculpturings,  flutings,  spines,  ri 
and  so  on.  These  tubular  tests  are  espe 
found  among  the  colonial  Hydroid-Pc 
they  are  sometimes  limited  to  the 
portion  of  the  common  stock  (Hydrac^ 
sometimes  continued  on  to  the  bra 
of  the  stock  (Tubularia,  Eudendrium,  Pennaria),  and  some 
they  are  found  even  on  the  separate  persons  (Campani 
Sertularia).  This  provides  the  soft  polyp-stock  with  an  org 
support,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  raise  itself  from  the  gron 
well  as  to  attach  itself. 


Fig.  86.  Different  forms  of 
nrtioating  capsnlee.  a  Cap- 
sole  of  Corynactis ;  1  With 
the  filament  spirally  ooiled ; 
2  Extended.  B  C  Capsnles 
of  Siphonophora :  the  fila- 
ments extended  and  partly 
proTided  with  hooks.  DUr. 
tioating  cells  of  HedossB; 
filaments  still  roUed  up ;  in 
one  not  yet  differentiated, 
and  the  nnclens  of  the  ceU 
still  visible. 
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Skeleton. 
§  81. 

In  additioa  to  the  organs  of  support,  which  are  formed  hj  the 
ahore-mentioned  testa,  the  Ccelenterata  have  Tariona  other  forms  of 
skeletons,  which  are  diiferentiatioos  of  the  mesoderm. 

There  are  none  in  the  Physcmarise,  which  make  np  for  the 
ahsence  hy  taking  np  foreign  bodies  into  their  ectoderm;  in  the 
Forifera^  some  of  which  have  no  firm  stmctores  (Halisarcina),  organs 


Tig.  S6.     A  porticn  of  the  anrfiice  ot  the  body  of  a.  Caiaaeaat  Sponge  (Sjcaltia 

pcrtorats)  to  show  the  (riradiAte  spioolea.    o  Dermal  oBtis,  each  of  them  Burroiiiidedbj 

B  oirolet  i^  Bpicnlea  (otUr  Hlckel). 

of  support  are  formed  hy  firm  needles  (spicala),  or  softer  fihrea, 
which  are  placed  in  the  mesoderm.  The  former  are  formed  of  chalk, 
or  of  silica ;  the  sponges  are  known  accordingly  as  Calcareous  or 
Siliceons  sponges.  The  spicules  of  the  Calcispongiee  are  simpler  in 
character,  for  they  are  either  acicular  tri-  or  quadri -radiate ;  they 
present  great  regularity  of  distribution  and  arrangement,  together 
with  numerous  modifications  in  individaal  characters.  The  above 
figure  gives  a  representation  of  the  spicula  of  a  Calcareous  Sponge. 
The  hard  structures,  when  formed  of  silica,  are  much  more  varied  in 
form.  In  addition  to  the  acicular  structures,  which  are  combined 
together  in  various  ways  to  form  mnltiradiate  stars,  there  are 
variona  other  kinds  of  firm  purta,  as,  for  example,  the  amphidiscs 
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Fig.  37.  1  Cell  with 
a  siliceons  spicnle  of 
Spongilla.  2  Yes- 
iole  with  an  amphi- 
diso  of  Bpongilla 
(aftor  N.  Lieber- 
kiihn). 


^ 


(Fig.  37,  2).     The  siliceous  spicules  are  often  greatly  elongated, 
and  form  excessively  delicate  skeletons  (Euplectella),  or  they  form 

bulky  structures  which  project  as  tufts  of  fila- 
ments far  beyond  the  body  (Hyalonema),  Lastly, 
in  the  FibrospongisD,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
is  formed  by  fibres  united  into  a  network,  which 
consist  of  a  substance  allied  to  chitin. 

In  the  Acalephas  also  the  deposition  of  in- 
organic substances  in  the  mesoderm  leads  to  the 
formation  of  various  kinds  of  skeletons.  In  the 
Anthozoa  they  generally  have  the  form  of  colonies, 
and  the  hard  substance  is  almost  always  formed 
of  calcareous  salts.  These  give  rise  to  deposits 
(Fig.  45)  of  definite  form  (Fig.  38),  which  are 
scattered  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body;  or  to 
connected  masses,  which  vary  in  form  according 
to  their  mode  of  development.  The  calcareous 
bodies  (spicula)  always  lie  in  the  connective-tissue 
of  the  parenchyma,  and  are  very  varied  in  form.  They  have  an 
organic  basis,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  spicula  after  the  lime 

is  removed.  The  connected  skeletal 
parts  are  formed  either  by  the  union 
of  spicula,  which  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  hard  organic  substance, 
as  in  Corallium,  or  by  the  direct  cal- 
cification of  a  secreted  homy  sub- 
stance, which  lies  in  the  axes  of  the 
coenenchyma,  and  does  not  possess 
spicula.  When  the  organic  sub- 
stances predominate  the  skeleton  is  horny,  as  it  is  in  the  Gror- 
gonid89  and  Antipathida?.  These  axial  skeletons  are  sometimes 
limited  to  the  trunk  of  the  colony,  as  in  the  Pennatulidae,  where 
they  lie  in  the  shaft  of  the  stock,  or  they  may  be  continued  into 
all  the  branches  of  the  stock.  There  is  another  form  of  skeleton, 
which  resembles  the  axial ;  it  is  formed  by  the  gradual  calcification 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  in  which  process  spicula  sometimes 
take  part.  In  this  way  the  aboral  portion  of  the  whole  body  is 
more  or  less  completely  hardened.  A  proportionate  forward  growth 
of  the  body  at  its  oral  pole  occurs  at  the  same  time,  and  the  parts 
which  are  completely  calcified  represent  the  dead  base.  Skeletons 
of  this  kind  form  the  calcareous  supports  of  the  Fungiae,  Astrseidse, 
Madrepores,  and  of  Tubipora.  The  skeleton  thus  formed  must  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  skeletons  which 
are  found  in  the  Spongise. 

§  82. 

Another  kind  of  supporting  organ  is  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  by  cuticular  structures,  or  by  differentiation  of  more  resistent 
connective  substances.     The  simplest  example  is  again  found  in  the 


Fig.  38.    Caloareoos  Spicules  of 
Alojoninm. 
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Hydroid-Polypg,  in  wMch  a  homc^eiieotiB  lamella  appears  between 
the  ectoderm  aod  endoderm;  this  functioaa  as  a  supporting 
lamella  to  the  softer  tissues,  which  are  attached  to  it.  Owing  to 
the  formation  of  external  tests,  this  Btmctnre  has  leas  importance  as 
an  organ  of  support  in  certain  parts  of  the  Hydroida:  it  is  very 
thin  in  the  parts  where  the  testa  are  found,  but  it  is  much  stronger 
in  the  free  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  sheltered  in  the  test. 
W©  find  a  strong  layer  of  supporting  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  body 
of  the  Tubularia,  which  belongs  to  the  free  portion  or  hydranth 
of  the  animal.  This  tissue  consista  of  a  homogeneous  substance 
trsTersed  by  fibres,  and  embedded  between  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
an  arrangement,  which  is  highly  deyeloped  in  the  MedusEe,  the 
EO-cidled  gelatinous  disc,  out  in  many  of  them  (Meduses  of 
Clavatella,  and  Mentheria)  is  also  only  slightly  developed. 

The  gelatinous  disc  is  in  the  Hydromedusee  either  completely 
homt^eneous  or  is  trarersed  by  fibres,  which  extend  from  the 
ectoderm  to  the  endoderm.  It  forms  a  disc,  which  is  attached  to 
the  aboral  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  determines  the  form  of 
the  body  (Fig.  39,  O.i  it 
may  become  modified  into 
the  form  of  a  bell.  The 
organs  derived  from  the 
endoderm,  which  consist 
principally  of  the  gastric 
apparatus,  lie  on  the  oral 
sorface  of  the  disc. 

Altbough    the   gela- 
tinons    nmbrella  of  the 
Discopliora  agrees  in  its 
external  characters  with 
that    of   the   Hydromo- 
daste,  it  differs  from  it  in 
some    not    unimportant 
characters.  Its  substance 
contains  various  morpho- 
logical elements,  which  resemble  those  of  gelatinous  connective  tissue, 
and  it  is  continued  on  the  oral  surface  over  the  so-called  stomachal 
stalk.    It  surrounds,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  gastrovascular 
system. 

Of  less  moment  are  the  characters  presented  by  the  supporting 
stmctures  of  the  tentacles  of  many  Hydromeduses.  In  both  the 
Hydriformes  and  Medusee  (Trachynemidte,  j^ginidse)  the  axis  of 
the  tentacle  is  formed  of  a  series  of  cells,  the  elements  of  which 
appear  to  be  encapsuled  by  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mem- 
hraDOus  layer  (cf.  Fig.  9).  The  rows  of  cells  are  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  rigid.  A  ring  of  much  the  same  structure  (annular  cartilage) 
is  found  on  the  edge  of  the  disc  of  the  Greryonidaa. 


Fig.  S9.  Dingr&m  of  It  vertical  section  tliroiigh  a 
growiag  Cnnina  rhododactyla ;  on  the  right  Bids 
throagb  a  radial,  on  the  left  throagh  an  intermdial 
vortical  plaaa.  b  Marginal  Teeialo.  c  Bodial  canal. 
g  Gonentive  prodnota.  h  Hantlefotd.  k  Btmnacb. 
I  GelatinoQB  disc,  r  Badial  pouch.  1 1  Tentacle. 
1 1(1  Base  of  tentacle,    v  Telom  (after  E.  Hftckel). 
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Muscular  Sjrstem. 
§  83. 

Form-elements,  referable  to  muscles,  are  not  certainly  known  to 
exist  among  the  Spongiad ;  in  the  more  exactly  known  Calcispongiffi 
they  are  certainly  absent,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  ecto-  and 
endoderm  performs  all  the  movements  of  the  animal. 

A  muscular  layer  is  first  marked  off  in  the  Hydromednsss 
(Hydriformes),  where  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  possess  band-like 
processes,  which  form  a  connected  stratum  beneath  that  layer  of 
cells  (cf.  supra,  §  25).  This  layer  is  also  continued  on  to  the  ten- 
tacles, but  is  wanting  in  those  parts  of  the  colony  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  t^t.  In  some  parts,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  colony  in 
the  Siphonophora,  it  is  greatly  developed.  In  the  Mednsso  it  is 
limited  to  the  surface  which  carries  the  gastric  apparatus,  where  it 
forms  the  "  sub-umbrella."  From  the  edge  of  the  bell  or  disc  it 
passes  into  a  more  or  less  broad  membranous  process,  the  velum, 
which  consists  essentially  of  muscular  fibres ;  it  is  also  continued  on 
to  the  tentacular  organs.  The  muscular  system  is  more  complicated 
in  the  Discophora,  many  of  which  also  are  provided  with  a  velum 
(Aurelia).  In  all  the  Medusaa  the  form-elements  of  the  muscles 
are  finely  striped  transversely,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  Hydriformes. 

In  the  Ctenophora  muscular  bands  have  been  observed  running 
along  the  ciliated  "ctenophores;''  and  there  are  muscular  fibres  in 
the  interior  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  body. 

The  muscular  system  appears  to  be  best  developed  in  the 
Anthozoa.  Thus,  in  the  Actinias,  the  attached  base  of  the  body  is 
distinctly  formed  by  muscles,  and  circular  and  longitudinal  fibrous 
layers  can  be  made  out  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  are  continued 
into  the  tentacles.  In  those  Anthozoa  that  form  stocks,  the  bodies 
of  the  separate  animals  appear  to  have  circular  and  longitudinal 
muscles,  whilst  the  soft  coenenchyma  is  also  contractile,  the  network 
of  canals  of  the  gastrovascular  system,  which  traverses  it^  being 
accompanied  by  muscular  fibres. 


Nervous  System. 

§  84. 

The  SpongisB  are  placed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  animal  differentia- 
tion, owing  to  the  absence  in  them  of  any  arrangements  which  can 
be  regarded  as  special  organs  of  sensation.  The  Acalephse  are 
not  far  above  them,  for  their  lower  forms  likewise  give  no  signs 
of  distinct  organs  of  this  kind.    Thus  the  cellular  layer  of  the 
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ectoderm,  in  the*  Hydroid-Polyps,  is  as  yet  an  indifferentiated 
organ  of  sensation.  Irritations  of  it  produce  movements  of  the 
fibres  of  the  muscular  layer  connected  with  the  cells  (§  25) ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  Medusaa  that  distinct  parts  can  be  recognised  as 
belonging  to  a  nervous  system.  These  form  a  ring,  which  runs 
round  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  which  is  formed  of  a  fibrous 
tissue,  on  which  ganglionic  swellings,  formed  of  cellular  elements, 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals.  The  ganglia  correspond  in  position 
to  the  marginal  bodies,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  sensory 
organs,  and  send  off  fibres  which  pass  partly  to  the  tentacles,  and 
partly  accompany  the  radial  canals.  This  nerve-ring,  which  is 
most  accurately  known  in  the  Gteryonidae,  is  supported  on  the 
annular  cartilage,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  circular  canal  at  the 
edge  of  the  disc.  The  swellings  of  the  nerve-ring  represent  central 
organs,  which  are  connected  with  one  another  by  the  fibrous  portions. 
From  experiments  also  in  which  the  edge  of  the  disc  was  divided, 
it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  central  nervous  system  in  it. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Ctenophora  is  as  yet  not  well  known. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  Acalephae,  no  organs  of  this  kind  are  known 
with  any  certainty. 

Sensory  Organs. 
§  85. 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Coelenterata,  no  definite  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  sensory  organs.  This  remark 
refers  as  much  to  the  arrangements  which  we  regard  as  subserving 
the  sense  of  touch  as  to  higher  sensory  organs.  Special  processes 
of  the  body  appear  to  serve  for  the  general  tactile  seuse  which  is 
present  in  the  integument,  and  these  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
tentacles  (§  79).  Whether  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  special 
organs,   must  for  the  present  remain  undecided ;    although   the 

{>resence  of  stiff  setsB  on  the  tentacles,  and  around  the  mouth, 
eads  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  distinct  organs  of  touch. 

More  differentiated  organs,  adapted  for  sensory  perceptions, 
are  found  in  the  so-called  "Marginal  bodies,"  which  are  attached 
to  the  edge  of  the  umbrella  in  the  free  MedussB,  and  which  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds.  The  first  have  the  appearance  of  vesicubir 
structures,  the  second  are  collections  of  pigment  provided  with  a 
transparent  refracting  body,  similar  to  those  organs  which,  in  the 
higher  animals,  are  seen  to  be  the  terminal  organs  of  the  optic 
nerves.  The  former,  or  marginal  vesicles,  are  either  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  disc,  or  project  freely  at  its  edge.  They 
consist  of  a  homogeneous  capsule,  covered  with  epithelium,  and 
enclose  one  or  more  concentrically  striated  concretions,  or  small 
crystals.  The  concretions  are  in  close  relation  with  the  wall  of 
the  vesicle,  being  encased  in  a  spherical  outgrowth  of  it.     As 
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they  do  not  lie  in  the  free  cftvitv  of  the  vesicle  they  cannot  be 
definitely  regarded  aa  similar  to  the  auditory  vesicles  of  other  low 
animals ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  tbem  exactly 
any  other  signification.  It  is  clear  that  they  represent  sensory 
Olsons  from  tlieir  intimate  connection  with  the  ncrre-ring,  for  a 
double  fibrous  band  arises  from  the  ganglion,  which  is  placed  below 
each  marginal  vesicle,  and  Buiroands  the  vesicle ;  after  uniting 
with  it,  the  fibres  pass  into  the  spherical  mass  of  cells,  which 
contain  the  concretion  (GeryonidEe) .  This  mai^inal  vesicle  is 
most  common  among  the  EucopidsD,  Trachyuemida?,  Geryonids, 
aud  ^ginidse. 

In  Cunina  crystals  are  present,  so  that  its  marginal  vesicles  form 
an  intermediate  step  towards  the  similar  structures  in  the  Discophora, 
The  marginal  vesicle  iu  the  Discophora  is  always  stalked  (Fig.  40, 
A  B  h),  and  lies  in  a  fissure,  or  a  niche-like  depression  of  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  covered  with  a  lamellar  umbrella-like  process  of  it. 
A  cavity  (ampulla)  forms  a  large  part  of  the  mai^nal  body  (d), 
and  is  connected  with  the  gastrovaacnlar  system  by  means  of  a 
canal,  which  passes  into  the  stalk  (c) ;  attached  to  this  ampulla,  and 
occupying  the  free  edge  of  this  marginal  body,  is  a  vesicle  (e) 
filled  with  crystals,  and  resembling  the  similar  one  in  the  ^ginidss 
(Cuuiua).  The  most  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
therefore  the  absence  in  Cunina  of  the  ampulla  formed  by  the 
gastrovBscular  system. 

Organs  of  another  kind  also  aro  found  in  the  HydromedusK. 
They  appear  to  bo  in  a  relation  of  mutual  exclusion  to  the  marginal 
vesicles,  as  they  appear  in  those  families  only  (Oceanidee)  much 
have  no  vesicle.  The  first  indication  of  them  is  the  appearance 
of  pigment  spots  on  the  base  of  the  tentacle,  which,  as  a  rale,  have 
no  rCTractive  media ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  structures  which  call 
to  mind  the  crystalline  cones 
of  other  lower  animals.  In  the 
Discophora  these  ocelli  are  com- 
bined with  the  alroady-men- 
tioned  marginal  bodies ;  they 
sometimes  consist  of  pigment 
only,  while  in  other  forms  the 
pigment  appears  as  the  invest- 
ment of  a  highly  refractive  body 
(Fig.  40,  B  g). 

In  the  Cteuophora,  also,  there 
are  special  sensory  organs.  The 
most  important  is  a  vesicolar 
structure,  which  is  attached  to 
the  aboral  pole  of  the  body,  and 
contains  solid  concretions,  like 
the  otoliths  in  the  auditory  vesicles  of  other  lower  animals.  The 
functional  importance  of  this  organ  is,  however,  not  yet  exactly 


Fig.  40.  Margioftl  body  oi  AcrftSpodotai 
MeduBEC:  A  Of  PclagiB  noctilnca;  Si 
Of  Charybdca  inarsnpialiB.  aThafroo 
port  of  tho  marginal  bod;  placed  between 
tlic  marginal  notches  !□  the  diac.  h  Stalk. 
e  Canal  in  it.  d  Ampnlla.  e  Crjslattiao 
■acoate.    /  Pigmont.    g  Lena-liko  body. 
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known;  just  as  ancertain  is  that  of  the  two  ciliated  surfaces,  on 
either  eide  of  this  Tesicle— the  polar  areasj  which  are  surrounded 
by  short  fringe-Uke  processes. 
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§  86. 

With  the  separation  of  the  body  into  an  ectodermal  and  an 
endodermal  layer,  we  get  the  lowest  condition  of  the  organs  of 
natrition;  the  endoderm  inreating  a  space  which  is  open  to  the 
exterior,  and  which  is  the  earliest  distinct  digestive  cavity  (stomach, 
enteron) — (cf .  snpra,  §  28)  ■  This  condition  is  simplest  in  the  Gastrula 
form,  and  undergoes  various  differentiations  in  the  two  chief  divisions 
of  the  Ccelenterata.  The  stomachal  cavity,  that  is,  does  not  remain  a 
mere  simple  space,  but  grows  oat  into  various  kinds  of  cavities, 
canals,  pouches,  and  so  on,  which  are  either  distributed  irregnlarly 
in  the  organism,  or  are  arranged  in  a  de&nite  way.  As  a  rule, 
diTision  of  labour  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  and  only  one 
definite  part,  or  several  such  parts,  functions  as  a  digestive  cavity, 
while  the  other  spaces  are  used  to  distribute  the  nutrient  fluid 
(chyme).  But  this  gastric  system  has  other  functions  too.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  also  has  a  respiratory  function,  by  distributing 
through  the  body  the  water  that  was  taken  in  with  the  food ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  has,  especially  iu  the  Spoogiffl,  a  muc^  more 
extended  suriace  than  has  the  outside  of  the  body.  Finally,  it  has 
important  relations  to  reproduction,  for  the  generative  elements 
are  formed  in  its  walls. 

§  87. 

Among  the  Spongiee  the  simplest  form  is  limited  to  the  early 
stages  of  development,  or  is  per- 
manent as  in  the  Gastrseades. 
Almost  the  only  complication 
in  the  Gastr^ades  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  arrangement 
for  producing  a  current  at  the 
entrance  of  the  simple  enteric 
tube.  In  the  Porifera  there 
are  various  new  complications. 
Temporary  spaces  appear  in  the 
endodermal  layer,  which  break 
through  to  the  exterior,  so  that      „ ,    . 

m»aitio,.t„ita„o„th(Fig.4i,  ss^.^T^."' ri.Kr 

O),   the    enteric   cavity    is    con-      «  Eadodenn.    o  Month,    g  Gnterio  canty 

nected   with    the  exterior    by  Wter  E.  Hackei). 

pores  at  various  points,  which 

open  and  again  close.    The  number  of  these  pore-canals  (dermo- 
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ffaatric  pores),  wliich  have  conaeqaeatlj  a  dermal  and  gastric  orifice, 
la  generally  Tery  great ;  their  namber  is  dependent  on  that  of  the 
spaces  which  are  bounded  by  the  rays  of  the  spicola  (cf.  Fig.  36,  o). 
These  characters  are  very  diltiact  ia  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Calci- 
spongue,  the  Ascones  (Olynthus). 

The  deTelopmeot  of  diverticula  of  the  enteric  cavity  gives  rise  to 
a  second  form;  the  diverticula  are  contiooed  into  the  correspondinffly 
thickened  ectoderm,  where  they  form  more  or  less  branched  cao^ ; 
from  these,  again,  fine  canals,  which  are  also  branched,  open  into  the 
dermal  pores.  The  enteric  cavity,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
divided  into  branched  canals,  loses  its  importance  as  a  stomach,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  endodermal  investment,  which  is  now  limited  to 
the  branched  canals.  Bat  the  endodermal  layer  does  not  extend 
over  all  of  them,  but  is  finally  restricted  to  their  diverticola,  which 
are  thus  converted  into 
'  the    so-called    ciliated 

chambers.  Thus  tJie 
function  of  the  enteric 
tube  passes  more  and 
more  from  its  primitive 
locality  into  Uie  addi- 
tional spaces,  which 
are  gradually  developed 
from  it. 

The  subjoined  figure 
(Fig.  42)  represents  the 
last  stage  in  which  the 
endoderm  invests  the 
ciliated  chambers  only 
(ic).  Modifications  of 
this  form  which  obtains 
in  the  group  of  the  Leu- 
cones,  among  the  CaU 
cispongice,  are  formed 
by  the  onion  of  the 
branched  can^  and  of 
the  ciliated  chamben 
one  with  another, 
whence  arise  retiform 
canal  systems.  The 
Siliceous  and  fibrous 
_  iS  conform  to 
this  type. 

A  third  form  arises 
by  the  formation  of 
closely  adjoining  canals, 
directed  radially  to  the 
stomachal  cavity,  which  in  their  characters  correspond  to  the  simple 
Ascon  form,  but  which   generally  communicate  with  the  eztenor 


Fig.  43.  DiBgrfkm  of  tbo  Rastric  ajatem  ot  &  Lenccm 
(D78B7cna  ananaB),  irhcro  braoched  caoals  an 
dovoloped.  o  Month,  g  Entorio  carity.  p  Dorronl 
cauala.  tu  CiliaUad  chambora.  ThediffBronce  beLwecQ 
the  octoderm  aad  etidodErni  is  represented  in  the  sai 
nay  fui  in  tbo  prerionB  figure  (after  E.  HEckel). 
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by  dermal  pores  only.  The  primitive  enteric  cavity  in  them,  as  in 
the  Lencones,  where  it  loses  its  layer  of  flagellate  cells  (endoderm), 
also  loses  its  nutritive  functions,  which  are  confined  to  the  radial 
tubes.  These  latter  seldom  remain  free,  but  generally  unite  either, 
in  part  or  completely,  by  their  walls  with  an  important  layer  which 
surrounds  the  primary  enteric  cavity.  A  system  of  canals,  which 
are  only  invested  by  ectoderm,  is  formed  out  of  the  space  between 
the  radial  tubes  when  these  only  fuse  in  part.  This  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sycones,  among  the  Calcareous  Sponges. 

Innumerable  modifications,  including  individual  varieties,  are 
present  within  the  range  of  one  type-form.  The  primary  enteric 
cavitv  is  altered  in  character  by  the  formation  of  diverticula,  as  well 
as  of  septa,  or  trabeculse,  and  may  even  be  completely  atrophied, 
while  the  canal  system  arising  from  it  is  developed ;  this  phssnomenon 
(lipogastria)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Fibrous  and  Siliceous  Sponges. 
A  similar  atrophy  may  even  affect  the  mouth  (lipostomia)  without 
affecting  the  stomach;  in  such  a  case  the  dermal  pores  take  on 
the  function  of  ingestive  canals;  or  numerous  small  spaces,  as  in 
Euplectella,  arise  in  the  place  of  the  mouth. 

§  88. 

The  form  of  the  gastric  system  is  greatly  affected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  stocks,  a  process  due  partly  to  the  concrescence  of  free  persons, 
and  partly  to  budding.  The  union,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
development,  may  then  simply  cause  communication  between  the 
stomachal  cavities,  whio];i  persist  for  each  person  (Fig.  41),  or  lead  to 
a  complete  union  of  the  cavities;  in  which  C€ise  the  mouths  too 
may  undergo  reduction,  or  become  reduced  to  one,  which  likewise 
may  disappear. 

A  special  system  of  cavities  (inter-canal  system)  also  arises  from 
the  formation  of  stocks.  This  system  is  formed  from  the  spaces 
which  persist  between  the  unconnected  parts  of  the  persons,  or  the 
anastomosing  branches,  of  the  body ;  this,  like  the^  system  mentioned 
above  in  the  Sycones,  is  bounded  by  the  ectoderm  only,  and  is  thus 
essentially  distmguished  from  the  gastric  system.  It  is  remarkable 
for  considerable  irregularities  in  its  arrangement,  and  forms  also 
wider  spaces,  which  deceptively  resemble  a  stomachal  cavity  in  that 
they  possess  a  mouth. 

From  all  these  arrangements  a  significant  change  of  function 
in  different  parts  is  seen  to  accompany  the  change  of  form  in 
the  SpongiaB.  The  physiological  activity  of  the  digestive  cavity 
is  not  only  shared  by  the  secondary  canals  which  arise  from  it, 
but  even  passes  away  from  it  altogether,  or  is  limited  to  separate 
portions  of  it,  when  consequently  the  stomach  sinks,  physiologically 
speaking,  to  a  lower  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  an  important  func- 
tion becomes  localised  by  this  change  of  the  primitively  subordinate 
portions  of  the  canal  system,  and  even  the  original  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sponges  gets  a  higher  significance,  in  virtue  of  its 
serving  as  the  lining  of  uie  inter-canal  system.  Everything  distinctly 
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shows  that  the  organisation  of  the  Spongias  is  not  only  very  vari- 
able^ bat  also  that  to  understand  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  physiological  and  the  morphological 
value  of  an  organ. 

§  89. 

In  its  earliest  characters  the  formation  of  the  enteric  cavity 
of  the  Acalephse  agrees  with  that  of  the  SpongiaB,  but  in  the  matured 
condition  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Acalephsd,  owing  to  the 
greater  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  system,  which  is 
developed  out  of  a  simple  cavity.  The  mouth,  the  extent  of  which 
is  often  increased  by  the  development  of  accessory  parts  in  its 
neighbourhood,  leads  into  the  digestive  cavity,  and  serves  also  as  an 
opening  for  the  excretion  of  undigested  matters.  The  principal 
cavity  seldom  remains  single,  but  grows  out  into  secondary  cavities, 
which  have  the  character  of  pouches,  or  of  canals,  and  which  also, 
as  a  rule,  correspond  to  physiological  differences,  since  by  them  the 
chyme  which  is  contained  in  them  is  distributed  through  the  body 
of  the  person,  and  of  the  stook.  These  accessory  spaces  of  the 
digestive  cavity,  included  with  the  latter  under  the  designation 
'^  gastrovascular  system,''  undertake  the  function  of  a  circulatory 
system,  without  being,  morphologically,  anything  else  than  the  dif- 
ferentiations of  a  primitive  enteric  cavity.  The  gastric  system  of 
the  AcalephaB  agrees  therefore  genetically  with  that  of  the  Spongiad, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  differentia- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  accessory  spaces 
and  the  central  primary  one,  which  forms  the  stomach,  to  which  its 
functions  are  ordinarily  limited,  and  which  are  not,  as  in  the  Spongise, 
handed  over  to  the  secondary  spaces. 

§  90. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  gastrovascular  system  is  found  in  the 
Hydroida.     In  Hydra  it  forms  a  space  traversing  the  long  axis  of 
the  body,  which  commences  with  the  mouth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
circlet  of  tentacles,  and  is  continued  from  the  next  portion,  the  « 
Btomach,  which   is  capable  of  great  extension,  into  the   thinner— 
portion  of  the  body,  where  it  is  narrower.     This  space  is  also  con — 
tinued  into   the   tentacles.      In  the   Hydroid-Polyps  which    formac: 
colonies,  the  canal  which  arises  from  the  stomach  runs  through  th 
whole  stock,  and  makes  the  gastrovascular  system  common  to  all  th 


persons.  In  the  stocks  of  the  Siphonophora,  some  persons  only  ar 
set  apart  for  the  ingestion  of  nutriment.  Each  corresponds  i 
structure  to  the  stomachal  tube  of  a  Medusa,  and  forms  a  tub^  * 
capable  of  great  extension,  which  is  connected  at  its  base  with  th^  j 
general  cavitary  system  of  the  stock.  In  this  case,  then,  we  must  su 
pose  that  this  sort  of  individuals  has  lost  all  the  arrangements  f  oun» 
m  the  body  of  a  Medusa,  with  the  exception  of  the  stomach  (§  75'^ 

The  gastric  system  of  the  Medusas  (Hydromedusas  as  weU 
Discophora)  presents  numerous  variations.     It  always  occupies 
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concave  portion  of  tlie  K^latinoiiB  disc,  and  consists  of  a  stomach 

placed  in  tlie  middle  of  tliis  carity,  and  of  hollow  epacoB  which 

proceed  from  it.    The  stomach  eiuier  has 

directly  beneath  this  sm^ace,  or  is  placed  on 

a  special  stalk,  which  arises  from  it,  and  is 

often  of  considerable  size.   This  free  projec- 
tion of  an  organ,  which  in  other  rniimula  is 

hidden  within  the  body,  is  explained  by  the 

differentiation  of  the  stomach  of  Hydrome- 

dnssB  from  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 

body  of  the  Hydroid-PolypB,  so  that  it  does  .     ■ 

not  represent  a  single  organ,  bnt  a  complete  -.-^T^^ 

portion  of  the  body.  The  mouth  is  generally  ^^^^^^^^ 

sniTOimded  by  tentacolar  organs,  or  pointed  p  ^^ 

|>ro1ongations  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach ;  ' 

it  seldom  opens  into  a  narrow  portion  resem-  ^%*^'  ^'^J**""'*''''*'* 
Idling  an  Gesophagnfi.  In  mostHydromednsffi  g  SmTui  seotioiN  In^e 
the  stomach  la  separated  from  the  space  that  middle  of  the  body  is  the 
lies  behind  it  by  a  ring  which  is  dereloped  at  "toniach,  from  which  the 
ite  1»» ;  by  lie  coitractim  of  this  ™g,  the  "^  SSiSSLl"  "" 
etomacbal  cavity  can  be  ehnt  off  from  the 

xrest  of  the  gastrovascnlar  system.  The  stomach  varies  greatly  in 
^orm  and  size.  It  projects  far  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bell-shaped 
-cunbrella  in  the   Sarsiadse.     The  ^  ^  _ 

"fcoDow  spaces  which  are  distnbated 

itx  the  sab-nmbrella  arise  from  the 

^Mse  of  the  stomach,  or  from  the 

^■ace  which  hes  behind  it,  and  have 
tie  form  of  narrow  canals,  or  of 
*ide  ponch-like  diverticula  The 
^JTrow  canalstake  a  radial  course 
J^ic.  43]  to  the  edge  of  the  um- 
"'^Ila ;  they  are  simple  or  regularly 
blanched,  and  they  open  into  the 
dixmlar  canal,  which  often  sends 
I**t>cee8e8  into  the  marginal  ten- 
'*cle8  also.  On  their  way  to  the 
^^^gin,  the  radial  canals  may  form 
***Verticnla,  which  are  functionally 
•Connected  with  the  generative 
*Pl>BratU8  {cf  §  96) 
.  In  thc^gmidse  and  Discophora 
,*ie  gastric  cavity  passes  directly 
r^to     the    radial    enlargements; 

■>ese  latter  are  derived  from 
*^pler  canals.  Karrower  canals 
^OQietimes,  indeed,  alternate  with 

^^er    spaces.      The    canals    are 

^^TMiched  (Fig.  44,  gv),  or  form,  as  in 

theRhiaostomidte,  ft  periphendnetwork.  As  the  gelatinoas  substance 


Fig.  44.  AnreliB  ftOTita.  Halfoftho 
lower  anrtaco  ia  Been,  a  Hargiool  bodiea. 
b  Oral  anoB.  ti  Gaatrio  cavity,  gv  Canalg 
of  the  gaatrovBacnlAT  syatem,  which 
branch  towaida  the  edge  and  nnite  inta 
n  circular  canal,    oo  Orariea. 
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of  the  Timbrella  is  continued  iato  the  wall  of  the  stomach  ia  the 
DiBCophora,  the  stomach  is  not  very  sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  gastric  system.  Its  wall  is  always  continaed  into  arm-like 
appeadases,  which,  as  a  role,  project  into  folded  membranes  (oral 
arms) ;  the  mouth  is  placed  between  these.  Diriaion  of  these  arms 
leads  to  farther  modifications,  which  give  rise  to  greatly  ramified 
appendages.  In  this  case  namerous  grooves,  which  gradually  onite, 
lead  to  the  mouth,  in  correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  arms. 
In  the  Rhizostomidce  the  mouth  remains  open  during  an  early  period 
of  development  only,  and  afterwards  becomes  closed  by  the  ^adnal 
union  of  the  "  arms,"  which  limit  it,  and  in  which  the  grooTea  form 
branched  canals,  which  open  at  the  ends  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
arms  by  numerons  fine  pores  (polystomia). 

In  the  Lucemariie  the  structural  conditions  of  the  gastro- 
vascnlar  system  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Medusee.  A  stomachal 
tube,  projecting  from  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  umbrella,  and  pro- 
duced into  four  angles,  leads  into  a  wide  space,  which  is  continued 
into  four  poaches,  and  may  be  elongated  into  fonr  canals,  which  pass 
into  the  stalk.  The  four  pouches  correspond  to  widened  radial 
canals,  and  are,  as  in  the  Medusas,  connected  with  one  another  at 
the  edge  of  the  umbrella,  and  bo  form  a  circular  canal.  In  othen 
this  character  is  modified  in  such  s  way  that  the  stomach  is  continued 
into  the  body,  in  a  tubular  form ;  and  at  its  end,  which  projects  into 
the  stalk,  gives  rise  to  radial  canals,  which  whilst  becoming  enlarged 
run  outwards  towu^ 
the  margin  of  the  disc. 
The  gastrovasoular 
system  in  the  larvie  of 
the  Discophora  and  in 
Scyphostoma  is  very 
similar  in  character. 

§  91. 

The  gastric  system 
of  the  Anthozoa  ex- 
tends by  means  of  an 
ccsopbagus  from  the 
centre  of  the  tentacle- 
bearing  surface  of  the 

trongh  a  porlion  of  the       ^9^7  ^*^  *!»«  interior, 

twoindindu«iB,JA,(««     where   it   opens   into 
ith  the  ccenon.     the   digestive  cavity. 

9   luonniDorB  oi  uie  ocxij.  -r^,  , 

Part  of  the  ccBnonchynio       paSBUpWards  aioOgthe 
con  tain  caloareooa  bodies,      sides   of  the   Oesopha- 

fs  into  the  tentacles, 
with  the  stomach, 
the  intermediate  tissue  is  reduced  to  a  mere  partition  {«),  which 
extends  in   rays  from   the  wall  of   the  body  to  the  wall  of   the 


Fig.  45.    TraosTCTse  seotion  throngli 

Btock  of  A 1  c  70D  ID  m,  in  which  ' 

cut  IhroDgh  just  beloir  thei 

chynia,  and  a  third,  B,   BOmewhat  lower,     v  Wall   of 

aJsophagoB.     c  Radial  oanalB  (chamborB  of  the  body- 

cavity),     a  SepU.     -  "—      "--■     *    • 

travoreed  by  canals 
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oeaopliagnfl.  Tlie  canals  thnfi  appear  to  be  chamberB  (c)  attacked  to 
the  cesophagDB,  which  nnite  into  a  commoQ  central  space  the  digestive 
cavity,  or  stomach  {B),  and  so  comninnicate  with  the  (esophagus.  The 
nnmber  of  these  chainbere  is  eight  in  the  Octactinise,  and  varies 
in  the  other  Anthozoa,  bat  is  arranged  according  to  the  same  law 
of  nnmbers,  as  is  expressed  in  the  other  characters  of  their  organisa- 
tioQ,  as  for  instance  in  the  nomber  of  the  tentacles.  The  septa  of 
the  gastrovascnlar  system  are  usually  continued  for  some  distance 
along  the  wall  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and  terminate  as  elongated 
ban£  or  pads.  When,  therefore,  the  stock  is  calcified  interradial 
lamellas  are  formed,  passing  inwards  from  the  wall  between  the 
gastric  lamelhe. 

In  the  colonial  Anthozoa,  the  central  cavity  is  connected  in  each 
person  by  means  of  a  canal  system  which  traverses  the  coenenchyma 
(Fig.  45),  and  thus  everv  individual  is  directly  connected  with  the 
rest.  This  canal  system  forms  a  network  of  tubes  of  various  widths 
which  distribute  the  nutritive  fluid  in  the  stock.  At  one  point  of 
the  common  trunk,  in  the  stocks  of  the  Octactinite,  sever^  canals 
are  ooited  into  a  wider  space,  from  which  an  orifice  leads  to  the 
exterior;  this,  probably,  serves  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  wat^  which  flows  through  the  gastrovascnlar 
system  (Pennatula,  Kenilla),  A  similar  opening  has  been 
observed  in  CereanthuB ;  it  corresponds  to  the  pore  of  the  Hydrse, 
and  like  it  is  placed  at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body.  These  arrange- 
ments, which  give  to  the  gastric  system  the  significance  of  a  water 
Tascular  system,  have,  in  many  AJnthozoa  (Corals),  the  form  of  fine 
pores  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  they  can  only  be  perceived  at  the 
moment  they  are  in  function — that  is,  when 
expelling  water.  Similar  pores  are  also 
found  on  the  tips  of  the  tentacles  in  many 
Actiniee,  etc.  All  these  arrangements  call 
to  mind  the  dermal  pores  of  the  Spongife. 

In  the  PennatuHdEe  and  Alcyonidee  (Sar- 
cophyton)  some,  and  at  times  many,  per- 
sons in  a  colony  are  less  well-developed,  and 
seem  to  have  lost  the  function  of  ingesting 
food.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  have 
any  share  in  the  taking  in  of  water. 

§  92. 

In  the  Ctenophora,  the  nutrient  cavitary  Kg.  46.  Tho  gMtroTaaculai- 
system  differs  in  details  only.  A  stomach.  Lateral  view;  the  month 
which  is  very  wide  in  the  BeroidEe,  and  nar-  tnmed  upwarda.  b  Been 
rower  in  the  rest,  is  sunk  in  the  body  along  *«»"  "»  ""^  !»"«■ 

its  longitndinat  axis ;  it  passes  into  a  space 

which  is  known  as  the  "funnel,"  by  means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which 
can  be  closed  by  muscles.  Badial  canals  (Fig.  46}  pass  out  from  the 
fnmiel  and  run  along  the  ciliated  ribs  or  "  ctenophores."     The  radial 
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canals  in  the  BeroYdad  and  CallianiridaB  pass  into  a  circular  canal  at 
the  oral  pole.  In  the  latter^  two  canals^  which  ran  along  the  sides  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomachy  and  which  come  from  the  funnel^  also  enter 
the  cu-cular  canal.  In  the  CydippidsD,  these  are  very  wide,  and 
appear  to  form  a  common  space  around  the  stomach.  Finally,  two 
shorter  canals^  which  do  not  pass  directly  from  the  funnel,  but 
from  the  canals  derived  from  it,  run  outwards  and  open  by  pores, 
which  can  be  closed,  at  the  sides  of  the  polar  areas  (cf.  p.  111). 
They  are  placed  diagonally,  and  provide  the  gastrovascular  system 
with  a  second  means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding 
water. 

The  form  of  the  body  leads  to  various  modifications  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  system  of  canals.  The  various  groups  of  canals 
may  be  branched.  Thus,  in  the  Beroi'dsd  the  radial  canals  form 
lateral  branched  diverticula,  which  are  present,  though  they  are 
not  so  large,  in  the  other  forms,  and  are  in  connection  with  the 
generative  apparatus. 

§  03. 

In  some  divisions  of  the  AcalephaB  there  are  filamentous  structures, 
which  project  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  gastrovascular  system ; 
they  are  called  Gastric  filaments  (and,  though  less  appropriately, 
mesenteric  filaments).  They  are  found  for  example  in  the  Lucemaridse 
and  Discophora.  In  the  latter  they  form  tufts  of  filaments,  placed  in 
diverticula  of  this  cavity,  and  execute  vermiform  movements.  They 
have  similar  characters  in  the  Lucemaridae,  but  are  different  in  the 
Anthozoa.  In  the  Anthozpa  pad-like  processes,  richly  provided  with 
stinging  cells,  run  along  the  free  edge  of  each  septum,  turned  towards 
the  gastric  cavity ;  they  seldom  become  filamentous,  and  are  some- 
times limited  to  two  of  the  septa  (Tubipora).  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  function  of  these  organs,  which  are  differentiated  very 
early. 

Although  glandular  organs  do  not  seem  to  be  differentiate  in 
the  digestive  cavity  of  the  Ccelenterata,  yet  there  is  an  arrangement 
which  should  be  noted  here ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
a  secreting  system,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  liver  of  higher  animals. 
It  is  this,  namely,  that  the  epithelial  investment  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  present  in  many  Ccelenterata,  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
colour.  The  pigmented  cells  are  set  longitudinally,  and  are  generally 
placed  on  the  projecting  folds  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  the 
Anthozoa;  thoy  are  also  developed  in  the  Hydromedusas,  even  in 
the  polyp  forms  (e.g.  Tubulariao) ;  in  the  Siphonophora  tiey  form 
distinct  pad-like  longitudinal  rows  at  the  base  of  the  digestive 
cavity  of  the  nutrient  individuals.  A  network  of  "  hepatic  canals,^' 
attached  to  the  single  large  stomach  of  the  Velellidas,  appears  to 
be  specially  differentiated ;  it  is  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
disc. 


SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  CtELENTEEATA. 


Sexual  Orgatks, 

§  94. 

Sexual  difFerentiation  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  reprodactloa 
among  the  Ctslenterata,  for  various  forms  of  asexoal  multipIicatioD 
(cf.  suprtl,  ^§  73-77)  obtain  among  them.  Sexual  products  have 
been  observed  in  most  of  them,  but  they  are  not  formed  in  organs 
set  apart;  the  function  seems  rather  to  be  one  which  ia  being 
gradually  localised.  In  the  Spongite  the  endoderm  is  said  to  be  the 
place  where  these  products  are  formed,  but  in  those  Porifem  which 
have  a  mesoderm,  the  differentiation  appears  to  take  place  in  it. 
The  history  of  the  ova  ia  best  known ;  they  arise  from  cells  in  the 
mesoderm,  but  they  are  perhaps  endodermal  cells  which  have  passed 
into  it.      In  addition  to  what  has  been  directly  observed  in  this 

fonp  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  characters  which  obtain  in  the 
ydroid-Polyps  {see  below).  The  male  elements  have  been  less 
widely  observed.  The  endoderm  has  been  said  to  be  the  place  where 
the  seminal  cells  are  formed,  but  masses  of  sperm  have  been  observed 
in  the  mesoderm  of  Halisarca,  together  with  a  sexoal  differentiation 
of  the  stocks. 


§  95. 

The  place  where  the  generative  matters  are  formed— as  a  rale  in 
the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity,  or  the  spaces  leading  from  it — is 
most  exactly  known  in  the 
Hydrolda  among  the  Acale 
phfe.  The  material  of  the 
two  kinds  of  generative  pro 
ducts  is,  however,  provided 
by  different  layers  of  the 
body :  this  &ct  deserves  to  be 
exactly  described  on  account 
of  its  fundamental  import 
ance.  The  first,  or  indifferent 
stage,  is  represented  by  di- 
verticula of  the  wall  of  the 
body,  which  have  the  form 
of  buds,  surrounding  a  pro- 

longationof thegastriccavity,     tho'endoderoi.    „ 

and  formed  by  the  ectoderm  haa  been  cotiatrioted  ofl  from  the  roat  of  tho 
and  endoderm.    A  number  of  ectoderm  (after  Ed.  mn  Boneden). 

the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  (a) 

of  the  growing  bud  (Fig,  47,  A  B)  enlarge  and  become  distinguished 
by  their  size  from  the  other  endodermal  cells,  which  bound  tho 
gastric  cavity  (j).     These  enlarged  cells  are  pushed  out  towards  the 


Fig.  47.  Tito  female  f^oeratiro  bnds  of  Hy. 
dractiaia  echinata.  a  Ectodonn.  b  Eodo- 
derm.  g  GaBtrio  cavity,  o  Orarian  germg. 
In  A  the  ectoderm  has  begimto  bo  paahed  into 
In  B  tho  invBginatcd  portion 
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ectoderm,  and  are  the  era  (o).  The^  gradiully  form  a  kjer  of  cdb 
placed  apparently  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  gire  to 
the  whole  bad  the  appearance  of  an  ovary,  Whflo  these  processes 
of  difTcrcntiAtion  are  going  on  in  the  endoderm,  a  growth  of  cells 
from  the  ectoderm  at  the  tip  of  the  bnd  is  extending  inwards  (A) ; 
ftH  thcuo  cells  becfime  separated  off  from  the  ectoderm  (B),  they  form 
a  thin  Inmclla,  which  grows  around  the  ovarian  layer,  bot  which  has 
no  further  fanction  except  in  another  kind  of  bad. 

In  the  male  bud,  in  fact,  the  ectoderm  has  the  same  characters, 
but  the  ondoderm  docs  not  nndergo  any  change,  and  simply  forms  a 
layer  of  ccll«,  invewting  the  gastric  cavity  withont  being  differen- 
tiated into  ova.  The  depressed  portion  of  the  ectoderm  being 
developed  to  a  great  size,  forms  by  constriction  a  layer  between  the 
ectoderm  and  cndoderm  (Pig.  48,  ABC),  the  cells  of  which  give 
rise,  later  on,  to  the  morphological  elements  of  the  sperm.     In  this 


TeB(ef.    Olbrr 
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way  the  male  products  of  generation  arise  from  the  ectoderm,  jost  as 
the  female  products  are  formed  from  the  endoderm.  The  fact  that 
even  in  the  femnlo  linds  the  ectoderm  is  depressed,  leads  ns  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  buds  were  primitively  hermaphrodite.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  far  the  generative  products  have  separate  origins  in 
the  rest  of  the  Acalcphte.  The  possibility  of  cellular  elements  having 
passed  from  one  layer  to  another  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  develop- 
ment may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  ondoderm  appears  to  be 
tho  layer  in  which  the  products  of  both  sexes  are  formed.  Hydra 
appears  to  form  an  exception,  for  in  it  the  generative  products 
are  formed  in  external  bud-like  organs,  which  are  differentiations 
of  tho  ectoderm.  Among  the  HydromcdusEO  we  not  nnfrequently 
meet  with  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  not  only  into  different  persons, 
but  even  into  different  colonies ;  in  the  Siphonophora  hermaphrodite 
colonies  only  are  found  as  the  rule,  bat  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
The  generative  products  give  rise  to  more  or  less  considerable  svdl- 
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ings  in  the  parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  formed,  but  as  they  are 
only  present  when  the  generative  matters  are  being  formed,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  ''  temporary  organs/' 

There  are  great  peculiarities  in  the  structural  relations  of  the 
parts  which  enclose  the  generative  products,  but  they  are  connected 
by  a  large  number  of  intermediate  stages.  In  those  Hydroid 
colonies  that  give  rise  to  free  Medusas  (cf .  §  74),  the  Medusad  carry 
the  generative  organs ;  the  Medus89  form  the  generative  animals  of 
their  proper  Hydroid- Polyps,  and  elaborate  the  semen  or  ova  in  the 
walls  of  their  stomach,  or  in  the  radial  canals,  or,  lastly,  sometimes  in 
the  circular  canal.  In  some  this  production  does  not  take  place  until 
a  long  time  after  they  have  broken  away  from  the  Hydroid  colony ; 
in  others  it  happens  earlier.  The  latter  bring  us  to  those  in  which 
the  reproductive  matters  are  formed  while  the  Medusad  are  still 
attached  to  the  Hydroid  stock.  Next,  then,  comes  that  stage  in 
which  the  Medusa  is  not  only  not  broken  off,  but  is  not  completely 
developed.  All  the  organs  which  are  of  use  in  the  full  and  indepen- 
dent mode  of  life — mouth,  gastric  cavity,  tentacles,  swimming-bell, 
&c. — appear  in  a  state  of  atrophy.  We  have  in  fact  medusoid 
buds,  in  which  the  sexual  products  arise.  In  others  the  medusoid 
form  is  completely  lost,  and  quite  simple  structures  appear  on 
the  Hydroid  stock  in  the  form  of  generative  capsules,  into  which,  at 
the  most,  a  process  of  the  gastrovascular  system  still  projects.  Such 
are  the  structures  described  above  in  Hydractinia.  These  generative 
buds  arise,  like  the  medusoid  buds,  and  the  Medusad  themselves, 
sometimes  on  the  common  stock,  sometimes  on  the  body  of  the 
Polyps,  and  often  only  at  certain  parts  of  the  latter,  as,  for  example, 
between  the  outer  and  inner  circlet  of  tentacles  in  the  Tubularia. 
Where  the  proliferating  Polyps  are  provided  with  a  sheath,  the 
generative  buds  are  always  enclosed  by  the  same  test  as  the  Polyps 
themselves.  Thus  the  phaenomenon  of  the  budding  of  Medusas  can 
be  followed  back  to  a  stage  in  which  the  bud  has  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  generative  organ  of  the  hydroid  stock. 

The  Siphonophora  resemble  the  Hydroid-Polyps.  The  formation 
in  them  of  sexual  animals  of  the  Medusa-type,  with  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  other  medusiform  persons,  helps  to  explain 
the  phaenomenon  known  in  the  Hydroid-Polyps  as  alternation  of 
generation,  as  being  a  division  of  labour.  In  some  of  the  Siphono- 
phora the  generative  animals  become  free  Medusad,  in  the  walls  of 
whose  stomachs  the  generative  products  are  formed  (Velella,  Chry- 
Bomitra).  Most  of  them  have  only  medusiform  buds,  which  are 
found  in  very  various  stages  of  degeneration  (cf.  Fig.  33,  B  y  E), 
The  stomach  of  the  Medusa  becomes  gradually  represented  by  the 
generative  organs  only,  and  the  Medusa-bell  degenerates  into  a 
mere  covering  for  them.  Thus  they  occur  arranged  either  singly 
(Diphyidae),  or  grouped  into  racemose  tufts  (Physophoridae),  which 
are  placed  on  the  stem  of  the  stock,  or,  it  may  be,  on  definite 
persons  belonging  to  it. 

Ed.  tan  Bkkeden.     De  la  distinction  originelle  da  testionle  et  de  I'ovaire.    Bull. 
Acad.  Belg.    2°»e  S^r.    T.  xxxvii.  5.— G.  Koch,  Morph.  Jahrb.    Bd.  ii.  p.  83. 
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^  06. 

In  those  Mednste  ivhicli  have  no  longer  any  relation  to  HydroicU, 
the  generative  raatters  are  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  gastro- 
vnacnlar  system,  just  as  in  the  Medusse  of  the  Hydroid -Polyps, 
and  the  Siphonophora.  These  matters  are  generally  formed  in  the 
radial  canals  (j^Cquoridte),  or  in  the  pouch-like  diverticula  of  the 
stomach  (^ginidre).  When  the  canals  are  narrow  the  genitals  form 
freely  projecting  diverti- 
cula, which,  when  much  de- 
veloped,may  have  the  form 
of  mff-liko  folds.  The 
radial  canals  form  lamellar 
enlargements  intheGeryo- 
nidic,  when  the  generative 
matters  are  developed.  In 
all  forms  the  lower  wall 
of  the  canal,  or  that  placed 
away  from  the  umbrdla, 
forms  the  genital  region 
(Fig.  35,(7).  Thegerminal 
matters  in  some  cases  reach 
the  exterior  through  the 
stomach,  and  in  other  cases 
by  a  rapture  of  the  tisane. 
In  the  Discophora  the 
generative  organs  have 
always  much  the  same  re- 
lations, and  differ  bnt  little 
in  position  and  form.  They 
consist  of  fonr  or  eight 
frills,  cnrved  in  a  semi- 
lunar form,  and  arranged 
in  a  rosette  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  umhrelU 
(cf.  supn\,  Fig.  44,  or) ; 
the  frills  are  formed  by  diverticula  of  the  gastrovascular  system. 
ITiey  are  placed  in  depressions  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  disc, 
or  hang  freely  down  from  it,  often  in  numerous  folds. 

The  Lucernarite  have  the  generative  oi^ns  in  the  form  of  eight 
radially -arranged  longitudinal  ridges,  placed  ou  that  part  of  the 
body  which  corresponds  to  the  sub-umbrella  of  the  Meausie,  where 
they  form  projections  into  the  pouches  of  the  gastrovascular  system. 
They  represent,  therefore,  an  intermediate  form  between  the  Hydro- 
medusfB  and  Discophora. 


Fig.  49.  DiafTTtim  of  a  rBtlinl  vertical  wction 
tbroagh  &  wiuallf  niatnro  Gerjonid  (Cannarina 
htistatn)  i  on  the  right  it  ia  taken  through  (he 
whole  leofifth  of  a  mdinl  canal,  and  on  tho  left 
throDgh  (he  lalcml  winga  of  a  genital  lamella,  at 
an  intcrmdial  plane,  h  Marginal  vesicles,  c  Cir. 
colar  veesel.  g  Goneralive  prodncta.  h  Chisp  of 
the  moDtle.  t-  Btomach.  t  Gelotinona  □mbrclla. 
p  Stomaclial  Hialk.  r  Badial  canal.  (  I  Ila  inner  ; 
r  »  lU  onler  wall.  «  1:  CarlilBKinonB  ring,  r  Ve- 
Inm.     Z  TongDC-lihc  procesa  (after  E.  Iltekel). 
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§  97. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Anthozoa  are  very  Bimilar  in  cha- 
racter. They  are  connected  with  the  gastric  cavity,  bo  that  the  gene- 
rative matters  pass  to  the  exterior  through  the  gullet.  The  aepta 
of  the  gastric  spaces,  or  their  ridgos,  which  project  into  the  central 
stomachal  cavity,  generally  function  as  organs  of  this  kind.  In 
the  Alcyonarians  the  sexual  products  are  formed  at  the  free  edge 
of  these  processes,  either  in  the  stomach  or  at  some  distance  from 
it,  at  the  base  of  the  gastric  space;  two  septa  are  sterile.  They 
are  diatmgnished  by  the  presence  of  the  ridges  mentioned  above, 
(&  93),  which  project  some  way  forwards.  The  other  ridges  do  not 
uways  carry  sexual  products,  for  in  many  Alcyonarians  they  are 
found  on  four  only,  or  only  on  two  of  them.  In  the  Actinise  the 
generative  products  are  formed  within  the  gastric  ridges.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  Antipatharia  (Gerardia).  The  Madreporinte, 
also,  may  be  mentioned  here,  for  in  them  the  generative  products 
are  developed  in  the  ridges,  which  project  far  into  the  base  of 
the  gastric  cavity,  and  they  there  form  a  special  process  on  each  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  ridges  (Astroides  calycularis]. 

The  sexes  are  usnally  separated,  and  in  different  persons,  but 
there  may  he  hermaphrodites  also  (Cerianthos),  In  the  colonial 
forms  both  dioecious  and  monoecious  conditions  have  been  observed ; 
in  others  these  characters  vary  very  greatly  (Corallium  ruhrum), 
"When  the  persons  of  a  colony  are  dmiorphic  those  which  are  the 
more  developed  are  at  the  same  tune  those  wh  ch  are  functionally 
sexnal,  while  the  others  are  sterile  But  in  some  Pennatnhdse  the 
persons  without  tentacles  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  there 
are  generative  organs  (Virgu 
laria  mirabilis) 

§  98 

In  the  Ctenophora  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  gas 
trie  system  represents  the 
genital  region  Cfiecal  diver 
ticnla  are  developed  from  the 
sides  of  the  canals  which  run 
parallel  with  the  rows  of  nata- 
tory lamellie ;  in  these  semen 
or  ova  are  formed.  One  side 
of  a  canal  is  beset  with 
ovarian  follicles,  and  the  other 
with  testicular  lobules.'  Hermaphroditism  repeats  itself  therefore 
in  each  of  the  radial  segments  of  the  body.  The  gastric  system 
serves  to   carry  the  generative  products   to   the   exterior.     This 


ir-r^ 


Fig,  60.  Qenerative  organs  of  Beroe  rofcs- 
ccna ;  showing  their  relation  to  a  tract  of  the 
radial  caual.  a  Btripes  nmning  along  tho 
canal  (Husolos  ?)  b  Scmoa-prodacing  aide. 
c  Ovarian  side,  with  eggs  (after  Will). 
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arrangement  therefore  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  some  of  the 
Anthozoa^  and  if  we  compare  the  body-sabstance  between  two 
radial  canals  with  a  septum  of  the  Anthozoa^  we  find  that  the 
genital  regions  of  both  sexes  are  arranged  in  jost  the  same  way  as 
in  the  hermaphrodite  Anthozoa. 

As  a  rule  the  ova  of  the  Ccelenterata  haye  no  special  coverings^ 
and  in  many  SpongiaB  and  Hydroida  (e.g.  Hydra)  they  appear  to 
change  in  form  in  consequence  of  amceboid  movements.  The 
seminal  elements  in  the  Acaleplue  are  formed  by  a  small  head  with 
a  movable  appendage. 


Third  Section. 


Vermes. 

General    Review. 

§  99. 

In  this  division  a  large  number  of  animal  forms,  which  are  more 
or  less  allied  to  one  another,  are  put  together ;  transverse  axes  are 
differentiated,  whilst  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  is  elabo- 
rated. In  consequence  of  this  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  end  can 
be  made  out,  in  addition  to  a  dorsal  and  ventral  surface.  They 
differ  markedly  from  the  Ccelenterata  in  having  two  antimeres. 
The  body  is,  or  is  not,  divided  into  metameres ;  in  the  more  simple 
forms  the  metameres  are  simple  in  character,  in  the  higher  divisions 
they  undergo  differentiation. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  division  does  or  does  not  represent 
a  single  phvlum.  The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  small  groups, 
represented  merely  by  single  forms,  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
divergence  within  the  division ;  and  this  is  still  further  exhibited  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  higher  animal  phyla  can  be  brought  into 
more  or  less  close  connection  with  forms  oi  Vermes. 

I  arrange  the  various  divisions  of  the  Vermes  in  the  following 
order.  They  might  be  considerably  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  number  of  isolated  genera ;  but  a  complete  classification 
of  such  a  kind  is  not  part  of  our  purpose  here. 

I.  Platyhelminthes. 
Turbellaria. 

BhsbdocoBla. 

Monocelis,  Vortex,  Mesoatomnm,  Pro6tomam« 

Dendrocoela. 

Flanaria,  Leptoplaoa. 
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Trematoda. 

Distoma,  Monostomnm,  Tristama,  PolyBtomam,  Aspidogasler,  Diplo- 
200X1,  GyrodActylns. 

Cestoda.* 

CaiyophyllflBos,  Ligola,  Bothtyocephaliu,  Tmia,  Tetrarbynchns. 

Nemertina  (Rhyncliocoela). 

PelaffonemerteB,  Nemertes,  Polia,  Borlaaia. 

II.  Nemathelminthes, 
Nematodes. 

BhabditiB,  Dorylaimns,  Btrongjlns,  AscariB. 

Gordiacea. 

GordiuB,  Mermis. 

III.  Cheetognathi.t 

Sagitta. 

IV.  Acanthocephali. 

Eohinorliynchiu. 

V.  Bryozoa.J 

PhylactolfiDma. 

CriBtatella,  Alcyonella,  Lophopns,  PlamadeUa. 

Gymnolffima. 

Crisia,  Homerm,  Aloyonidinm,  Flostra,  Ewhara. 

VI.  Rotatoria. 

Hydatina,  Notommata,  BmohioniiB,  Melicerta,  Floeonlaria. 

VII.  Bnteropneusti. 

Balaaoglossiia. 

VIIL  Gepliyrea.§ 

Inermes. 

Sipnnculds,  Fhaaealofioma,  Priapiiliu. 

Chastiferi. 

Echionu,  Bonellia. 

IX.  Aniinlata.|| 

*  Tlie  Cestoda  are  derived  from  a  form  common  to  Uiem  and  to  the  Trematoda. 
The  difference  in  organisi^on  ia  due  to  their  different  kind  of  parasitic  habits.  There 
are  eereral  forms  of  which  it  is  donbtf ul  whether  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other 
division  (Amphiptjches)* 

t  The  ChaBtognathi  must  not  be  regarded  as  allied  to  the  Nemathehninthes  because 
they  are  pnt  next  to  them ;  the  same  remark  holds  good  for  the  AcanthocephaU. 

X  PediicMna  and  Lojtosotna  are  genera  allied  to  Uie  Bryoxoa,  and  they  might  well 
be  imited  with  them  into  one  division,  but  they  most  not  be  subordinated  to  them. 

§  In  both  divisioiui  of  the  Gephyrea  there  is  a  large  number  of  very  divengent 


I  Ibmopforu,  Jfysostoma,  and  PolygordiM  are  special  forms,  allied  to,  but  veiy 
jKiekgeul  tem,  the  Amwilata.     The  last  mdhtioned  unites  the  characters  of  the 
and  Hemalodes  with  those  of  the  Annelidee. 
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Hirudinea.* 

Hsomopis,  Sanguisoga,  Nephelis,  Clepeine. 

Annelides. 
Oligochasta. 

Scoleina. 

Lumbricns,  Chiefeogaster,  Nais, 

HaliBcoIecina. 

Polyophthalmiui,  Oapitella. 

Chsetopoda. 

Yagantia. 

Siphonostoma,  Arenicola,  Glycera,  Nephthys,  Phyllodoce,  Alciopa, 
Syllis,  Nereis,  Eunice,  Amphinome,  Aphn)dite,  Folynod. 

TabicolsD. 

Amphitrite,  Hermella,  Terebella,  BabeUa,  Serpnla,  Branchiomma. 

The  position  of  the  genera  Neomenia  and  Chadtoderma  is 
not  yet  settled ;  but  they  mnst  not  be  passed  over,  oti  acconnt  of  the 
great  importance  of  many  points  which  have  been  made  out  in  their 
organisation.  Although  they  differ  in  not  nnimportant  points  from 
one  another  they  are  closely  allied,  and  may  be  reckoned  with  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Vermes.  I  therefore  unite  them  into  a  division, 
which  I  call  that  of  the  Solenogastres,  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  form  any  safe  opinion  as  to  their  position  till  they  are  known 
more  exactly ;  and  for  this  knowledge,  especially  as  regards  their 
development,  we  must  wait. 
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Form  of  the  Body. 
§  100. 

The  radiate  form  of  body,  which  obtains  in  most  Ccelenterata,  is 
never  developed  in  the  Vermes.  It  is  replaced  by  the  eudipleural 
form,  which  is  generally  known  as  that  of  bilateral  symmetry 
(cf.  suprA,  p.  59).  It  predominates  in  all  higher  divisions  of  the 
Animtd  Kingdom.  Although  in  some  stages,  as  for  example  in  the 
scolex-form  of  many  Cestoda,  this  differentiation  of  the  secondaij 
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axes  is  not  expresBed,  so  that  similar  cliaracters  to  those  which 
obtain  in  the  Coelenterata  can  be  made  out,  yet  I  do  not  regard  this 
condition  aa  one  that  has  been  inherited  by  the  Cestoda,  for  they  can 
only  be  derived  from  forme,  which  like  the  rest  of  the  Flatyhelminthea, 
possessed  the  onginal  eudipleural  form.  Their  condition,  which 
depends  on  the  equal  development  of  the  secondary  axes,  is  at  once 
explained  by  their  loss  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  by  tho 
attechment  of  the  body  by  a  point,  which  corresponds  to  one  pole 
of  the  primary  axis. 

A  head,  which  has  a  mouth  placed  as  a  rule  somewhere  on  its 
ventral  surface,  can  generally  be  distinguished  at  the  oral  pole.  In 
most  Platybelminthes  the  month  is  some  distance  from  the  headj  in 
the  Turbellaria,  indeed,  it  is  generally  some  way  back  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  The  aboral  end  of  the  body  carries  the  anus ; 
this,  when  present,  has  ordinarily  a  dorsal  position. 

In  the  fixed  Vermes  the  form  of  the  body  undergoes  considerahle 
modifications.  It  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  development  of  a 
covering,  as  in  the  Bryozoa.  The  aboral  end  of  the  body,  by  which 
the  animal  is  attached,  can  no  longer  carry  the  anus,  which  is 
accordingly  placed  nearer  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  which 
is  not  enclosed  by  the  cell. 

§  101. 


Another  phsenomeuon  which  is  first 
segmentation  of  the  body.  Alreadyinthe 
Rotatoria  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body 
is  adapted  to  locomotion  by  being  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  segments.  In  this  we 
see  an  indication  of  a  condition  which 
becomes  very  important  in  the  higher  divi- 
Bions.  In  the  Cestoda  it  is  further  de- 
veloped. A  differentiation  is  occasioned 
by  the  growth  of  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  its  primary  axis.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  body  no  longer  enclose 
the  same  organs.  Thus  in  the  Caryophyl- 
Iffii  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body  alone 
contains  the  generative  organs.  In  Ligula 
this  hinder  portion  of  tho  body  is  consider- 
ably developed  by  the  great  repetition  of 
the  generative  organs.  In  the  Taiuiadre 
a  very  large  series  of  these  generative 
organs  are  developed  in  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body,  and  each  corresponding  area 
forms  a  joint,  which  is  gradually  marked 
off  on  the  outer  surface,  and  has  the  rela- 
tions of  a  metamere  to  the  other  joints 
(Fig.  51).  In  this  way  the  TEenia-cnain  is 
meres  of  which  (the  so-called  proglottids) 


seen  among  Vermes  is  the 


Fig.  61.  1.  Ttenitt  (Tct- 
rarhyncLns)  i  osoinal  form 
(aarao).  2.  Tho  Bamo  io  tbo 
joint -forming  stage  (atrobila), 
hicli  the  lost  joints  (pro. 


formed,  the  last  meta- 
break  off  at  a  certain 
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stage  of  development,  and  form  more  or  less  independent  individoals. 
This  process  represents  therefore  a  process  of  gemmation,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  the  Tadnia-chain ;  each  separate  joint  is  a  metamere 
as  compared  with  the  general  organism  of  the  chain,  but  it  is  also 
to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  person,  since  it  is  capable  of  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  the  slight  duration  of  which  is  explained  by  its  struc- 
ture, which  is  adapted  to  a  parasitic  habit.  The  metamerism  of  the 
body,  seen  in  the  Cestoda,  may  be  derived  from  a  process  of  gem- 
mation, and  gemmation  itself  is  correlated  with  the  elongation  of 
the  body.  It  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  two  phsenomena ; 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  well-defined  antagonism  between  them. 
Where  metamerism  is  faintly  expressed,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
nearly  a  case  of  simple  elongation. 

In  many  divisions  we  may  find  examples  of  this  incomplete 
metamerism.  It  is  indicated  in  various  systems  of  organs  in  the 
Nemertina.  In  the  Gephyrea  also,  metamerism  is  not  a  general 
phaenomenon,  for  several  systems  of  organs  are  not  affected  by  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  obtains  generally  in  the  Annulata,  and  gives  to 
the  organism  a  multifid  appearance.  In  them  it  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  a  process  of  distinct  gemmation.  In  the  embryonic 
body  there  are  generally  fewer  metameres  than  in  the  adult.  The 
freshly-developed  segments  are  formed  in  front  of  the  last  one.  The 
elaboration  of  particular  metameres  gives  rise  to  a  large  number 
of  modifications.  Such  also  result  when  a  number  of  metameres 
undergo  concrescence,  and  the  primitive  arrangement  is  only  indicated 
by  certain  systems  of  oreans :  this  erives  rise  to  conditions  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  in  which  metamerism  is 
just  commencing.  When  metameres  are  developed  the  orgamsm 
becomes  one  of  a  higher  grade  of  organisation,  although  indeed 
this  is  not  the  only  path  towards  such  a  stage,  for  we  meet  with 
differentiations  of  other  kinds  which  lead  to  higher  conditions.  The 
more  definite  differentiation  of  the  ventral  surface  owing  to  the 
development  of  a  groove,  as  in  the  Solenogastres  (in  ChsBtoderma 
this  is  found  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  only)  is  an  example 
of  this ;  it  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  that  pedal 
surface  of  the  body  which  is  seen  in  the  lowest  Mollusca. 

§  102. 

There  are  various  other  modifications  in  certain  smaller  divisions, 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  adaptations  to  changed  external 
conditions  of  life;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  entoparasitic 
Platyhelminthes.  The  "  cystic  form  '^  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  these  modifications;  this,  which  is  intercalated 
into  the  developmental  history  of  the  Cestoda,  is,  in  its  phylogenetic 
history,  just  as  certainly  due  to  the  organism  having  entered  into 
relations  which  at  first  were  strange  and  abnormal  to  it,  as  is  the 
general  parasitism  itself  referable  to  habits,  which  were  only 
secondarily  acquired.     The  phylogenetic  history  of  the  cystic  form 
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Fig.  52.  Yonng 
Tienia,  with  head 
pnshedin.  aHead. 
iBnvelope.  cThe 
Bii        ambryonio 

hooka,    mmftlning 

at  one  point  of  the 


is  baaed  on  the  notion  that  certain  abnormal  external  conditiona  of 

life  gradoally  became  normal,  in  coDsegnence  of  the  adaptation  o£ 

the   organism  to  them,   and  that  it  md  not   arise  by  a  simple 

ant^onism  to  the  worm's  primitive  onto^nesis,  which  now  inclndes 

this  cystic  form  as  a  normal  pai-t  of 

its   cycle.     What  has  happened  ia 

this — that  the  process  of  adaptation 

has  seized  npon  and  exaggerated 

a   normal    inherited   phase   of  the 

worm's    ontogeny,   and    in    virtne 

of  the   continuation   of  conditions 

faronrsble  to  the  appearance  of  this 

exaggerated  phase,  its  appearance 

has  become  a  normal  phsanomenon. 

The  Tariations  of  the  cystic  form 

are  all  readily  dedncible  from  the 

first  developmental    stage    of    the     ,,„„„(„.„„.„« 

Cestoda.     The  embryo  is  generally     envelope  (after  T. 

provided  with  three  pairs  of  hooks,  Biebold). 

and  a  cestoid  head  may  be  observed 

to  be  differentiated  within  it  (Fig.  52,  a) ;   when  fully  developed 

this  is  pushed  oat,  so  that  the  envelope,  which  at  first  was  external, 

becomes  the  portion  of  the  body  below  the  head  (Fig.  53,  6).     In 

the  Cysticercns-form  the  embryo  grows  into  a  vesicle  filled  with 

floid,  from  the  walls  of  which  the  head  is  budded 

cat.      When    the  head   is   protracted,  the  vesicle 

fonns  a  terminal  appendage  of  the  body  (Fig.  54). 

When  a  number  of  buds  are  formed  on  the  wall 
of  the  vesicle,  in  which  protractile  heads  are  dif- 
ferentiated, we  have  the  Ccennms-form,  When  the 
buds  break  off  into  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  and 
there  form  new  vesicles,  on  the  walls  of  which  the 
Bame  budding  process  goes  on,  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  systems  of  vesicles,  placed  one  within  the 
other,  and  when  the  youngest  of  these  can  again 
bud  off  teenia-heads  on  its  inner  wall,  we  get  the 
Echinococcus- form- 
Notwithstanding  the  various  characters  of  their 
final  products,  these  processes  of  gemmation  may 
be  derived  from  a  common  ground-form.  They  are 
byno  means  unparalleled  among  the  Plat  jhelminthes, 
for  in  not  a  few  an  asexual  multiplication  occurs,  which  is 
very  similar  to  these  in  many  points.  It  is  very  common  among  the 
Trematoda,  where  the  embryo  gives  rise  to  an  asexual  stage  known 
as  the  "  sporocyst."  The  body-parenchyma  of  this  sporocyst 
becomes  differentiated,  generally  into  similar  structures,  in  which  in 
tiieir  turn  the  larvie  known  as  "  Cercarite  "  are  produced,  and  these 
are  developed  into  the  sexually  mature  form.  The  variation  in  the 
forms   of  the  separate  generations  seems  to  be  due,  in  a  general 
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way^  to  the  degenerations  correlated  with  their  parasitic  habit^ 
and  in  special  points  to  their  relations  to  their  different  hosts. 
Parasitism^  in  fact^  determines  the  whole  phssnomenon  in  question, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  ^'alternation  of  generations,''  but  by  no  means 
explained  by  that  phrase. 

§  103. 

Gemmation  is  a  common  process  among  the  Bryozoa  also,  where 
it  leads  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  As  in  other  Vermes  and 
Coelenterata,  the  buds  are  developed  from  the  wall  of  the  body. 
Accordingly  as  the  bud  remains  at  the  side  of,  and  on  the  same 
level  with,  its  mother,  or  grows  at  one  end  and  raises  itself  from  the 
ground,  flattened  or  upwardly-growing  ramified  cormi  are  formed. 
At  the  edge  of  the  flattened  colony  the  youngest  buds  often  form  the 
rudiments  of  several  individuals  (persons),  which  are  by-and-by 
separated  from  one  another.  We  observe  in  the  case  of  develop- 
ment by  gemmation  as  also  in  development  from  the  ovum,  that  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body,  which  carries  the  crown  of  tentacles, 
develops  inside  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body,  which  forms  the 
cell  round  the  animal.  The  proposal  has  therefore,  though  without 
reason,  been  made  to  regard  the  two  portions  as  separate  "indi- 
viduals.'' All  the  persons  of  a  Bryozoan  colony  are  not  equally  well 
developed.  In  many,  the  parts  belonging  to  the  cells  and  muscles 
only  are  developed;  these  give  rise  to  the  so-called  Avicularia, 
which  function  as  prehensile  organs  for  the  colony.  The  Vibra- 
cularia,  which  are  long  spike-shaped  structures,  continually  moving, 
are  parts  further  modified.  Lastly,  some  persons  may  serve  only 
for  the  reception  of  ova,  and  form  the  so-called  marsupial  cap- 
sules. Thus  we  meet  here  again  with  a  polymorphism,  which  is  due 
to  a  division  of  the  physiological  work  of  the  colony. 


Appendages. 
§  104. 

The  appendages  have  the  form  of  actively  mobile  processes  of 
the  body,  which  may  be  used  for  the  most  varied  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  their  relation  to  it,  and  their  more  special  line  of  development. 
As  low  down  as  the  Turbellaria  processes  are  found  on  the  portion 
of  the  body  which  represents  the  head.  In  many  Planarians  lateral 
lobate  processes  are  developed  as  tentacles,  or  feelers;  in  others 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  distinguished  by  similar  processes 
(Thysanozoon). 

While  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  of  the  Trematoda,  Gestoda,  and 
many  Nemathelminthes  causes  structures  of  this  kind  to  disappear 
from  them  altogether,  such  structures  are  largely  developed  in  the 
free-Uving  Annulata,  and  prove  to  us  the  great  influence  of  the  outer 
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world  on  the  oi^MiiBm,  They  are  especially  developed  in  the  Chaato- 
poda,  the  cephalic  re^on  of  which  ia  provided  with  contractile  pro- 
cesses, either  at  the  sides  or  in  the  middle  line  {Fig,  55, 1 1).  These 
processes  are  simple,  or  are  further  differentiated  by  segmentation, 
or  even  diBtingnisned  by  the  possession  of  secondary  processes.  By 
adaptation  to  the  most  varieo  conditions  of  life  they  are  converted 
into  very  varions  structures,  and  serve  for  ^1  kinds  of  fonctions. 

In  the  tnbicolous  ChEOtopoda,  where  the  cephalic  region  ia  that  por- 
tion of  the  body  which  comes  into  closest  relation  with  the  sarroond- 
ing  medium,  the  tentacles  are  converted  into  an  important  apparatus. 
They  form  tafts  of  contractile  filaments  on  the  cephalic  lobes,  where 
they  are  arranged 
in  one  or  more 
rows  (Terebella 
[cf.  intA,  Pig.  79, 
/],  Hermella);  or 
they  may  be  con- 
verted into  strong 
plame-like  struc- 
tores  (branchial 
tentacles)  by  the 
development  of  an 
internal  support 
(cartilage),  and  be 
beset  with  secon- 
dary branches ; 
these,  in  addition 
to  tlieir  respira* 
tory  function,  may 
also  aid  in  the 
movement  of  the 
whole  apparatus 
when  seizing  food 
(Serpnlacess).  In 
some,  these  bran- 
chial tentacles  are 
arranged  in  two  groups,  and  resemble  an  open  fan.  In  Sipfaonos- 
toma  they  form  short  simple  filaments,  with  two  longer  delicate 
feelers.  In  others  tbo  base  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tuft,  which  are 
separated  on  the  dorsal  hne,  is  drawn  out  into  a  spirally -coiled 
ridge,  on  which  the  separate  filaments  are  arranged  (Sabellidee). 
When  optic  organs  are  formed  on  the  separate  filaments  of  the 
branchial  tufts,  the  tentacles  acquire  new  and  important  relations 
(Branchiomma) . 

Some  of  the  branchial  filaments  undergo  other  kinds  of  changes. 
In  some  Sabellidce  one  or  two  of  the  primitively  similar  branchial 
tentacles  (Protnla)  lose  their  respiratory  function ;  in  others  they  are 
converted  into  club-shaped  organs,  one  of  which  is  largely  developed, 
and  serves  as  an  operculum  to  close  the  tube  in  which  the  animal 


Fig.  66.  Head  of  Neroii  Dumerilii.  no'  Tentaclei. 
•  (//  tin  fii' t"  Feelers,  p  FarbpodicL.  ph  Fhoryni. 
nt  JawB.    i  CEaophagas.    gl  Qlands  (after  Claparide). 
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lives.  In  Filigrana  the  stalk  of  tlie  opercolam  retains  some  of  its 
primitive  characters  by  being  feathered.  Bat  this  feathered  arrange- 
ment may  be  lost  (Serpola)^  and  then  the  opercnlom^  daring  its 
development^  passes  throogh  stages  which  are  permanent  in  other 
forms.  A  calcified  layer  is  often  secreted  in  this  apparatns^  which 
owes  its  origin  to  adaptation ;  it  covers  the  free  flattened  end  like  a 
disc.  In  some  cases  the  widened  opercalar  stalk  takes  ap  the  ova, 
and  functions  as  a  brooding  poach  (Spirorbis  spirillum).  Thus  we 
find  one  and  the  same  organ  passing  through  a  series  of  the  most 
varied  relations,  far  removed  from  its  original  significance,  and 
caused  by  certain  external  relations.  In  addition  to  the  feelers 
there  are  special  tentacles  in  the  Chsetopoda,  which  are  shorter, 
but  contractile  (Fig.  55,  a). 

The  tentacles  of  the  Bryozoa  are  structures  of  this  kind ;  they 
have  the  form  of  filamentous  ciliated  and  contractile  processes  of  a 
discoid  or  lobate  extension  of  the  oral  end  of  the  integument  (lopho- 
phore).  The  discoid  form  of  lophophore,  in  which  the  month  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  is  the  most  common.  In  the  other  case,  the 
lophophore  is  drawn  out  into  two  processes,  so  as  to  have  a  horse- 
shoe shape  (Fig.  60,  B  br). 

In  Pedicellina  and  Loxosoma,  the  tentacles,  which  beset  the  edge 
of  a  discoid  surface,  which  carries  both  mouth  and  anus,  are  simpler 
in  character ;  tney  are  not  hollow  internally,  like  the  tentacles  of  the 
other  Bryozoa. 

§  105. 

Another  group  of  appendages  is  represented  by  the  locomotor 
processes  developed  in  Chaetopoda,  which  are  lateral  processes  of 
the  metameres  of  the  body,  the  foot-stumps  or  parapodia  (Figs. 
55,  56, p).  They  are  always  arranged  in  pairs,  of  which  there  may  be 
one  or  two  on  each  segment.  When  there  are  two,  one  pair  occupies 
the  dorsal,  and  the  other  the  ventral  portion  of  the  side  of  the  body. 
They  carry  seta),  and  often  also  filamentous  appendages  (cirri),  which 
vary  greatly  in  form,  and  may  be  larger  than  the  parapodia,  or  may 
oven  take  the  place  of  these  appendages,  when  the  latter  are  atrophied. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  appendages  of  either  side  are  sometimes 
closely  approximated  j  there  are  all  kinds  of  intermediate  steps 
between  this  stage,  and  that  in  which  they  are  completely  fused 
(Syllidae).  Such  a  fused  appendage  occupies  the  side  of  the  body,  and 
carries  the  secondary  appendages  (setao  and  cirri),  which,  in  others, 
are  distributed  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parapodia.  The  cirri 
appear  to  be  atrophied  in  the  Tubicolae,  where  they  cannot  have  any 
physiological  significance,  owing  to  the  body  occupying  a  tube, 
which  has  sometimes  the  form  of  a  shell. 

The  parapodia  are  developed  in  very  various  degrees,  and  are  com- 
plicated by  their  relation  to  groups  of  setas.  A  metamorphosis  is 
effected  by  a  widening  of  the  ends  of  the  separate,   or  of  fused 

Sarapodia,  or  rather  of  their  cirri,  to  form  swimming-plates  (Phyllo- 
ooidas).      The  elytra  are  special   appendages  of   the   parapodia 
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formed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  their  dorsal  cirri ;  they  are  scale- 
like lamellao^  which  lie  on  one  another  on  the  dorsal  surface^  and 
alternate  with  short  processes  (AphroditidaD).  Although  the 
parapodia  of  the  Annelida^  which  function  as  locomotor  organs^ 
appear  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  appendages,  which  are  more  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  Arthropoda,  they  are  not  independent,  for 
they  have  no  special  muscular  apparatus  of  their  own,  like  the 
appendages  of  the  Arthropoda,  and  they  are  principally  set  in  action 
by  the  general  movement  of  the  metameres  to  which  they  belong. 


External  Branchiae. 
§  106. 

The  appendages  on  the  head,  as  well  as  those  on  the  metameres, 
of  the  Ghaetopoda  undergo  various  changes  in  adaptation  to  the 
respiratory  function.  Although  in  most  Vermes  this  is  per- 
formed by  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  Cheetopoda  it  is 
confined  to  definite  parts,  which  are  thereby  converted  into 
branchiae,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  relation  to  the  vascular  system, 
and  from  other  points  in  their  structure. 

The  cephalic  tentacles  are  the  first  to  outer  into  these 
respiratory  relations  (§  104).  In  some  {Pectinaria,  Terebella)  these 
structures  contain  a  perienteric  fluid,  and  are  not  distinctly 
branchiae.  They  are  more  definitely  branchial  in  the  Pheruseidse 
(Siphonostoma).  In  the  Sabellidas  they  are  still  further  differen- 
tiated in  the  manner  described  above,  and  the  separate  gill-filaments 
are  beset  with  secondary  pinnules,  by  which  their  surface  is  further 
increased  in  size. 

Just  as  gills  are  formed  by  the  special  development  of  the 
cephalic  tentacles,  so,  too,  gills  are  formed  from  the  appendages 
of  the  separate  segments  of  the  body,  by  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  cirri  which  are  attached  to  the  parapodia,  or  by  the 
formation  of  special  appendages.  When  simplest  the  cirri  are  not 
altered  in  character,  but  enclose  a  continuation  of  the  coelom,  so 
that  the  perienteric  fluid  can  enter  into  them.  The  presence  of 
cilia  on  the  cirri  is  also  of  importance  for  their  respiratory 
functions.  The  exchange  of  gases  is  promoted  by  the  walls  of  the 
cirri  becoming  cousiderably  thinner  at  certain  points.  As  a  rule 
it  is  the  dorsal  appendages  which  are  developed  in  this  way.  The 
so-called  elytra  of  the  Aphroditidae  also  belong  to  this  series  of 
processes.  They  communicate  freely  with  the  ccelom.  Cirri  become 
more  definitely  related  to  the  respiratory  function  by  the  continuation 
of  the  blood-vascular  system  into  them.  They  then  form  bran  chiae. 
These  either  retain  the  condition  of  simple  processes — sometimes  they 
are  lamellar  in  form — or  are  variously  branched.  In  Cirratulus 
they  are  greatly  elongated  single  filaments.  The  branched  form 
includes  the  more  delicate  branchiae,  which  are  either  comb-like 
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(EunicidaB,  Fig.  56,  A  B),  or  aro  arborescent  (Fig.  82,  br)  (e.  g.  in 
the  Amphinomeee).  As  a  dorsal  cirrus  is  frequently  present  in  ad- 
dition to  these  branchiae,  they  appear  to  be  independent  organs; 


Fig.  56.  Diagrams  of  vertical  sections  of  Annulata,  showing  the  appondagoa.  A  Sec- 
tion of  Eunice.    B  of  Myrianida.    p  Kemopodiom.    p '  Notopodiom.    br  Branchiae 

hr'  Cirri. 

this  is  the  more  probable  since  they  frequently  are  separated  from 
the  parapodia,  and  arise  directly  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

They  aro  distributed  in  varying  number  over  the  body.  They  are 
sometimes  found  on  all  the  segments  of  it,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally less  abundant  at  the  tail  (Bunice  sanguinea,  Amphinome). 
Sometimes  they  are  limited  to  a  number  of  segments  and  become 
gradually  rudimentary  (Arenicola,  Hermella).  In  the  tubicolous 
forms,  the  mode  of  life  loads  to  the  development  of  the  anterior, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  posterior  gills.  On  the  three  anterior 
segments  of  tlio  Terebellidte  there  are  branched  branchial  tufts 
(Fig.  79,  hr)y  in  Pectinaria  two  comb-like  branchiae,  and  in 
Branchiosabella  and  Sabellidcs  simple  filiform  appendages  at  the 
same  point. 

Id  other  divisions,  also,  of  the  Vermes  the  respiratory  function  is 
assigned  to  processes  of  the  body.  This  is  true  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  Bryozoa.  In  the  Gophyrea  there  are  special  developments  as 
respiratory  processes;  in  Sternaspis  the  hinder  end  of  the  body 
carries  vascular  appendages.  Finally,  even  in  the  Hirudinea  there 
are  lamellar  extensions  of  the  integument  arranged  metamerically 
(Branchellion). 


Integument 
§  107. 

The  integument  of  the  Vermes,  which  is  separated  off  from  the 
ectoderm,  is  closely  united  to  the  muscular  system,  by  which  it  is 
continued  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  body  when  a  coelom  is  wanting. 
This  obtains  in  most  of .  the  Platyhelminths  (Flat-worms)  and  Hiru- 
dinea. Where  the  coelom  is  present,  the  integument,  with  the 
muscles,  forms  a  dermo-muscular  tube,  as  in  the  Acanthocephali, 
Gephyrea,  and  most  Annulata. 

If  we  separate  the  dermo-muscular  tube  into  its  two  constituent 
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parts,  we  find  the  mnsoular  portion  to  be,  as  a  rule,  the  larger ;  and 
tlie  layer  which  corresponds  to  the  true  integament  to  be  propOF- 
tionatelj  feebly  developed. 

The  proper  integument  is  formed,  as  a  rule,  of  a  layer  of  cells,  the 
elements  of  which  are  often  so  slightly  separated  that  they  form  a 
syncytium.  This  layer  corresponds  to  an  epidermis.  In  the 
'rurbellaria  it  is  everywhere  provided  with  cilia.  In  many  the 
cilia  are  placed  on  an  apparently  homogeneous  layer,  which  resembles 
a  cuticle.  But  the  cilia  must  be  regarded  as  processes  of  the  cells. 
Even  in  those  forms,  'such  as  the  Cestoda,  in  which  there  are  po 
oilia  in  the  adult,  there  is  an  investment  of  cilia  during  the  embryonic 
stages.  The  embryos  of  the  Trematoda  also  have  it.  In  many 
Annelids  there  are  ciliated  spots  at  varions  parts  of  the  body,  or 
largo  tracts  may  be  clothed  with  cilia. 

The  part  that  this  investment  of  cilia  plays  in  locomotion  is  best 
seen  in  the  smallest  forms.  In  the  young  state  it  is  generally  the  sole 
organ  of  locomotion.  By  the  growth  of  processes  of  the  body  the 
cilia-bearing  surface  is  increased,  and  so  the  cilia  become  of  greater 
importance  in  locomotion.  This  is  their  character  in  the  larvffl  of 
the  Gephyrea  and  of  most  Annelids,  The  cilia  are  arranged  on 
ridge-li^e  processes,  which  surround  certain  tracts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as  lines  or  circlets  of  ciliaj  the  arrangement  of  these 
is  generally  characteristic  of  the  various  divisions.  One  or  more 
circlets  of  cilia  surround  the  body ;  and  by  these  the  larvsB  of  the 
Chtetopoda  are  divided  into  mesotrochal,  telotrochal,  and  poly- 
trochal  forma.  Even  if  the  surface  of  the  bo^y  bears  other  cilia  also, 
those  of  the  circlets  are  more  powerfully  developed,  and  their 
action  essentially  aids  in  more  rapid  locomotion.  Of  these  circlets  of 
cilia  (Fig.  57,  C  Dv)  one  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  appears 


Fig.  ST.    ArrangoEnent  oF  ibo  ciliated  baoilB  in  the  larvto  of  tbeEchinodonnn, 

A  B,  and  of  the  Termes,  CD.     v  Anterior  i    w  Postenor  circlet  of  ciliu. 

0  Uontli.    i  Enteric  comtl,    a  Adob. 


in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and  divides  the  body  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  portion.  The  former  represents  the  upper  part  of  the 
future  head  of  the  worm,  while  from  the  other  portion  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  developed.      The  primitive  circlet  of  cilia 
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persists  in  one  division  of  the  VermeSj  the  Rotatoria.  While  the 
posterior  portion  is  differentiated  into  a  more  or  less  jointed  body, 
the  anterior  part,  which  carries  lon^  cilia  on  a  discoid  thickening,  is 
developed  into  a  special  organ,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  division. 
This  mieel-oi^n — so-called  from  the  movement  of  its  cilia — varies 
greatly  in  character.  It  may  be  either  permanently  simple,  and 
retain  its  primitive  state,  or  it  may  be  broadened  oat  into  lobate 
processes  (Tubi  col  aria),  or  form  tentacular  prolongations  (Stcpbano- 
ceros),  which  frequently  have  a  locomotor  function  in  the  larval 
stages  only,  and  in  the  later  fixed  mode  of  life  are  used  to  bring  food 
to  the  animal  by  means  of  the  cnrrents  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  cilia.  In  the  Bryozoa,  also,  a  circlet  of  cilia  precedes  the 
development  of  the  tentacles,  which  are  budded  ont  internally  to  it. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  month,  this  circlet  of  tentacles  does  not 
resemble  the  more  common  form ;  but  it  nevertheless  has  close 
relations  with  the  arrangements  in  some  divisions,  e.g.  the  Gephyrea, 
the  larvffl  of  which  have  a  circlet  of  cilia  sorroonding  the  oral 
region .  Further,  in  Polygordins,  which  except  in  this  point  resembles 
the  Nematodes,  there  is  a  circlet  of  cilia ;  so  that  we  recognise  in 
this  circlet  of  cilia  an  arrangement  which  may  have  been  transmitted 
from  an  ancestral  form 
common  to  many  divisions 
of  the  Vermes. 

§  108. 
When  cilia  are  absent  the 
epidermic  layer  is  covered 
by  a  cuticle,  which  varies 
greatly  in  eharacte'r,  and  is 
a  product  of  the  secretion 
of  the  epidermic  cells.  This 
cuticle  is  a  thin  or  even  a 
soft  layer  in  the  Trematoda 
and  Cestoda  among  the  Fla- 
tyhelminthes.  It  has  the 
same  character  in  the  An- 
nelida, bnt  in  them  it  may 
be  very  greatly  developed 
(Fig.  58,  c).  It  is  also  pre- 
sent in  the  Acanthocepnali. 
When  this  layer  is  thickened 
pore-canals  may  be  seen  in 
it.  In  the  class  of  the  Nemat- 
helminthes  it  is  very  greatly 
developed,  and  is  thicker  than  the  subjacent  matrix.  Very  often 
several' layers,  differing  from  ono  another,  can  be  made  out  in  it; 
they  are  formed  of  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to 
chitin.  When  separate  portions  of  the  cnticnlar  investment  are  very 
firm,  a  kind  of  dermal  skeleton  is  formed  in  the  Annnlata,  which  is 


Fig.  68.  Tertical  eeotion  throitfch  the  in<epi- 
meotof  an  Annelid  (SpfafErodorutD].  c  Thick 
colicnlar  layor  with  wide  pore-canals,  m  Mas- 
caUr  layer,  m'  Mnaclea  for  tbe  tnft  of  eetiE, 
*,  which  occupies  the  ventral  parapodinm, 
p,  while  the  dorsal  one,  d,  U  represent  b;  a 
i welling,  which  contains  glandular  tubes. 
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morphologically  the  same  as  the  chitmoas  carapace  of  the  Arthro- 
poda,  although  it  is  not  so  hard. 

The  dermal  carapace  of  the  Rotatoria  resembles  completely  the 
chitinoas  skeleton  of  the  Arthropoda.  Although  it  may  not  become 
as  strong,  yet  the  rigidity  of  the  most  anterior  segment,  as  well  as  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  which  are  connected  together  by  softer  inter- 
mediate pieces,  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a  true  skeleton,  which 
serves  for  the  origin  of  muscles. 

The  cells  of  the  Bryozoa  are  also  cuticular  structures ;  they  are 
sometimes  gelatinous  (Lophopus  crystallinus),  soft  and  flexible; 
sometimes,  owing  to  calcareous  deposits,  they  are  much  harder. 
The  latter  kind  are  found  in  most  of  the  Gymnotemata.  They  differ 
from  the  tubes  of  many  Rotatoria,  and  of  tubicolous  Annelids,  by 
their  close  connection  with  the  body;  whereas  in  Rotatoria  and 
Annelids  the  tubes  are  formed  by  a  secretion  which  is  detached  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  But  the  fact  that  in  many  Rotatoria  the 
body-wall  loses  its  connection  with  the  hinder, portion  of  the  tube, 
shows  that  there  is  no  well-defined  boundary  between  these  struc- 
tures. We  see,  in  fact,  that  there  are  intermediate  steps  between 
typical  cuticular  structures  and  other  secretions,  which  are  ordinarily, 
though  wrongly,  grouped  in  contrast  with  them. 

The  firm  cell  of  the  Bryozoon  is  not  developed  over  the  whole 
body.  It  only  surrounds  the  hinder  portion,  and  is  continued  into  a 
more  delicate  chitinous  layer,  which  invests  the  anterior  tentacle- 
bearing  portion,  but  is  frequently  wanting.  This  difference  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  integument  leads  to  a  difference  in  the  power  of 
movement  of  these  two  regions  of  the  body,  and  allows  the  anterior 
portion  to  be  retracted,  and  to  hide  itself  and  its  crown  of  tentacles 
m  the  hinder  or  cell-bearing  portion.  There  are  various  differentia- 
tions  of  the  cell,  which,  more  or  less,  bring  this  relation  of  the  parts 
to  a  state  of  perfection. 

§  109. 

Those  special  structures,  the  aciculi,  setee,  hooks,  and  so  on, 
which  often  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
must  be  regarded  as  differentiations  of  the  integument,  of  the  class 
of  cuticular  formations.  The  structures  in  question  are  most  extra- 
ordinarily varied  in  character,  and  may  be  (Uvided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  their  relations  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  first 
group  they  have  the  character  of  simple  elevations  of  the  integument. 
A  thicker  cuticular  layer  is  formed  on  papilliform  processes,  which 
may  take  the  form  of  a  wart,  or  when  elongated,  of  a  hair  or  seta. 
Even  when  it  is  very  firm,  it  is  still  only  apparently  an  indepen- 
dent structure,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
cuticle,  into  which  it  passes  at  its  base.  The  firm  papillae  and 
aciculi  which  are  found  in  the  skin  of  many  Trematoda,  and  some- 
times variously  extended  over  the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  are 
organs  of  this  kind.  So  too  are  the  fine  and  closely  approximated 
aciculi,  which  cover  the  body  of  the  Solenogastres   as  far  as  the 
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Fig.  59.  Head  of 
Toonia  coenuras 
(vesicle-form :  CoeDn- 
ms  cerebralis  Been 
from  in  front).  The 
four  suckers  and  the 
crown  of  hooks  in 
the  midst  of  them 
can  be  seen. 


Fig.  60.  abcd«  Dif- 
ferent hooks  from  the 
crown  of  hooks  of  the 
same  form.  Repre- 
senting stages  of  de- 
velopment (after  V. 
Siebold). 


ventral  groove ;  the  aciculi  of  the  Echinorhynchi,  and  lastly,  the 
hooks  of  the  Cestoda,  which  are  in  many  arranged  in  a  crown 
(Figs.   59,   60),   or  placed  in    the  wall  of  four  protractile  tubes 

(Tetrarhynchus).  These  be- 
gin as  thickenings  of  the 
cuticle,  but  they  form  an  in- 
termediate step  towards  the 
second  group,  tor  as  they  be- 
come chitinised  they  sink 
down  into  the  matrix,  and 
still  deeper. 

In  the  second  group  the 
seta)  or  aciculi  no  longer  arise 
on  the  surface,  but  in  special 
depressions,  which  may  be 
very  well  compared  with 
glands.  The  secretipn  is  formed  from  one  or  more  cells,  and  gets 
a  definite  form  as  it  becomes  gradually  chitinised;  varying  in 
different  regions  of  the  body.  As  a  rule  setsB  are  first  formed 
when  metameres  are.  These  structures  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
form,  and  are  very  different  in  the  various  genera  and  species. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hirudinea  they  are  found  in  all  the 
Annulata.  They  are  almost  always  arranged  in  tufts  (cf.  Fig.  58,  «), 
two  or  four  of  which  are  connected  with  the  parapodia  of  each 
metamere.  They  function  partly  as  locomotor  organs,  working 
like  oars  in  the  swimming  forms  (Vagantes) ;  when  they  are  meta- 
morphosed into  hooks  they  may  serve  as  seizing  or  clenching 
organs  (Tubicolae).  They  are  best  developed  in  the  AphroditidaB, 
where  some  of  the  finer  setas  form  a  felted  layer,  which  covers  the 
back  and  elytra. 

The  "  rod-like  bodies  ^^  in  the  integument  of  the  Turbellaria  are 
special  structures,  as  are  the  similar  structures  in  the  Annelides ;  in 
many  cases  they  call  to  mind  the  "urticating  capsules  of  the 
Acaleph0S.'' 

§  110. 

An  organ,  the  function  of  which  is  still  somewhat  uncertain, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  differentiations  of  the  integument; 
this  is  the  so-called  proboscis  of  the  Nemertina.  It  forms  a 
tube,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  special  sheath,  placed  above  the  ent^ron, 
and  is  often  coiled ;  this  tube  opens  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
above  the  mouth,  whence  it  can  be  protruded  by  eversion.  Several 
divisions  can  bo  made  out  in  this  tube,  one  of  which  has  stylets 
at  its  base — generally  a  larger  stylet  in  the  middle,  and  at 
each  side  several  smaller  ones  in  special  pouches,  which  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  reserve  stylets,  and  sometimes  as  structures 
of  a  supernumerary  character.  The  portion  of  the  tube  behind  the 
stylets  is  glandular  in  character,  and  is  provided  with  an  excretory 
duct,  which  is  placed  close  to  the  stylet.     A  muscle  which  arises 
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from  the  body- wall  is  attached  to  the  blind  end  of  the  tube; 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  retractor.  In  many  Nemertina  (Linens^ 
Nemertes^  etc.)  the  stylets  are  absent. 

In  some  the  tube  is  small  (Polia  involnta),  and  so  far  resembles 
the  strnctures  in  other  Platyhelminthes,  which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  first  stage  towards  the  highly  differentiated  pro- 
boscis of  the  Nemertina.  Such  arc  the  stylets  present  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  of  the  Oercariae,  which  serve  for  boring,  and 
are  placed  either  on  the  surface,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  folli- 
cular depression.  Lateral  stylets  having  the  same  relation  to  the 
median  one  as  in  the  proboscis  of  the  Nemertina  are  often  observed ; 
so  that  we  may  conclude  that  primitively  there  was  the  same 
organisation  in  this  respect  in  a  large  division  of  the  Platyhelminthes. 
Even  in  certain  Nemathelminthes  we  find  similar  arrangements,  so 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  wide  distribution  of  similar  characters. 
In  some  this  arrangement  is  only  found  in  the  young  stages,  and 
disappears  in  the  adult  organism  (Trematoda) ;  in  others  it  not  only 
persists^  but  is  connected  with  important  differentiations  (Nemertina). 

§  111. 

The  integument  of  the  Vermes  attains  to  a  higher  position 
through  the  differentiation  of  glands  as  special  organs  of  secretion. 
Organs  of  this  kind  have  been  recognised  in  nearly  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Vermes,  and  are  very  common  among  the  Annulata.  In  most 
cases  they  appear  to  be  unicellular,  and  sometimes  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  integument,  and  sometimes,  when  a  distinct  coelom  is 
wanting,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  body. 

Among  the  Platyhelminthes,  unicellular  dermal  glands  are  known 
in  the  Trematoda.  They  are  generally  placed  in  groups  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  in  the  hinder  part  also,  where  they  are 
connected  with  the  suckers.  The  glands  are  greatly  developed  in 
the  Hirudinea,  and  especially  in  the  Blood-leeches,  where  they  are 
scattered  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  and  open  on  to  the  skin  by 
long  ducts.  They  appear  to  be  developed  in  relation  to  the  gene- 
rative function.  Unicellular  glands  are  also  present  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  Scoleina,  where  they  are  placed  between  the  colls  of  the 
matrix.  In  many  cases  the  glands  take  up  a  deeper  position,  and 
their  ducts,  only,  pass  between  the  epidermic  cells. 

In  the  Gephyrea  tubular  glands  also  are  connected  with  the 
integument,  and  tubes  are  also  found  in  the  Annelides  (Fig.  58,  d).  A 
glandular  layer  is  developed  on  one  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
Lumbricidee,  as  a  clitellus;  but  this  organ  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
simple  in  structure,  for  the  tubes  are  invested  by  a  special  opitholiura, 
and  are  sometimes  lobate  in  form.  Glandular  tubes,  containing 
masses  of  rod-shaped  bodies,  are  very  common  among  the  Ch89topoda 
(Spio,  Aricia),  In  the  Nemertina  there  are  also  glands  which  secrete 
a  viscous  fluid.  In  many  cases  the  secretion  of  the  dermal  glands  is 
used  to  form  an  investment  for  the  ova. 
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Skeleton. 
§  112. 

When  Bomewhat  firmer  than  usual  the  integument  in  many  divi- 
sions of  the  Vermes  plays  an  important  part  as  an  organ  of  support ; 
these  relations  have  been  already  referred  to.  Organs  which  possess 
this  function,  without  any  subsidiary  relations,  are  more  worthy  of 
consideration.  Supporting  organs  of  this  kind  are  seen  in  the 
cartilaginous  pieces  in  the  cephalic  segment  of  a  number  of  tubi- 
colous  Annelides ;  from  these  pieces  processes  pass  out  and  ramify, 
as  fine  bands,  in  the  feather-like  plates.  This  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  formation  of  an  internal  skeleton,  but  it  presents  analogies 
only  to  other  similar  arrangements. 

This  also  holds  for  the  branchial  skeleton  of  the  Enteropneusti, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  lattice-work  of  homogeneous  rods  (caticular 
structures).  Its  arrangement  and  development  call  to  mind  the 
branchial  skeleton  of  the  lowest  Vertebrata  (Amphioxos),  but  it 
cannot  bo  said  to  have  any  very  close  relations  to  it. 


Muscular  S]rstem. 

§  113. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Vermes  is  connected  with  the  integu- 
ment, and  forms  in  most  of  them  the  largest  part  of  the  covering  of 
the  internal  organs.  In  some  it  is  only  slightly  developed.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  follows  one  of  several  types,  which 
may  be  thus  characterised : 

1)  Circular,  longitudinal,  and  radial  fibres  form  a  connected  mass 
of  muscle,  in  which  the  two  former  are  separated  into  layers,  and  are 
traversed  by  the  radial  fibres.  The  circular  fibres  form  an  outer  and 
an  inner  layer,  between  which  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  placed. 
The  radial  fibres  run  from  the  interior  of  the  body  to  the  surface. 
At  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body  they  pass  directly  from  the  dorsal 
to  the  ventral  surface.  This  arrangement  of  the  muscles  is  found  in 
the  Platyhelminthes  and  Hirudinea.  In  addition  to  these  muscles 
there  are  fibres  which  run  obliquely ;  but  they  are  not  present  in  the 
Nemathelminthes  nor  in  the  Turbellaria  rhabdocoela. 

2)  The  longitudinal  fibrous  layer  is  alone  present.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  iNematodes,  Chsetognathi,  and  in  Polygordius.  The 
longitudinal  muscles  are  distributed  in  various  ways.  The  muscular 
fibres  either  pass  directly  below  the  epidermal  layer  (matrix  of  the 
cuticle)  in  the  form  of  flat  bands,  the  broad  sides  of  which  are 
approximated,  or  they  have  their  edges  approximated^  and  their 
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sarfaces  therefore  directed  inwards  and  outwards.  In  either  caae 
the  mnsclea  are  grouped  in  particular  ways.  They  are  separated 
into  two  lateral  masses  by  a  dorsal  and  median  line,  formed  by 
other  tissues ;  and  these  masses  consist  of  fibres  lying  directly  on 
one  another  (Gordius,  Trichocephalus) .  In  the  maiority  of 
Nemathelminthos  there  is  a  further  differentiation,  due  to  the  inter- 
position of  other  organs  at  each  side  of  the  dermo-mnscnlar  tube. 
This   lateral   lino   (Fig.  61,  A  r)    ia,  in  very  many  Nematodes, 


Fig.  61.    Tmurerw  wotion  of  Aaoaria    Inmbriooides,   A,  and  of  Hirado,  B 

e  Catioolar  Ujer.     m  Unsanliu:   lajer.     r  Latorftl  lioe  with  the  eioretoi;  organ. 

ji  j>  Upper  and  lowBr  medittn  line,   p' ObliqneflbreB.    u  Enteroii.    dDonal.    1  Latent) 

TaaonlBT  tnmk.    t  Teeiole  of  the  eioretor;  organ,     n  Yentnl  nervo-chord. 

enlarged  into  a  lateral  tract,  which  ia  more  or  less  developed;  it 
ia  present  in  the  Chastognathi  also. 

3)  The  moscalar  system  of  the  body  consists  of  a  layer  of 
external  circular,  and  internal  longitudinal  fibres.  Neither  are 
separated  into  distinct  tracts  in  the  Gepbyrea,  and  Acanthocephali, 
although  in  the  former  the  separate  longitudinal  or  transverse 
muscular  bands  are  frequently  placed  at  some  distance  from  one 
another.  On  the  other  band,  the  Annelides,  owing  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  into  two  dorsal  and  two  ventral 
layers,  have  a  distinct  lateral  field  or  groove ;  the  longitudinal  layer 
ifl  the  thicker.  A  layer  of  transverse  fibres,  generally  represented 
by  distinct  bundles,  passes  from  the  ventral  median  line  to  the 
lateral  grooves. 

In  addition  to  these  muscles,  which  are  present  throughout  the 
body,  thero  are  ^so  sepaxato  muscles  for  special  organs.  We  need 
only  mention  here  the  muscles  which  move  the  bundles  of  setic,  and 
which  are  probably  nothing  more  than  fibres  separated  from  the 
mnscnlar  mass,  which  extends  over  the  whole  body. 

The  suckers  found  in  tho  Trematoda,  Cestod^,  and  Hirudinea, 
are  special  differentiations  of  the  dermo-muBcular  tube,  which  agree 
with  one  another  in  all  the  essential  points  of  their  structure. 
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The  muscular  system  of  the  Bryozoa  consists  of  an  external 
layer  of  circular,  and  an  internal  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres 
(PhylactolaDma).  The  circular  layer  is  frequently  separated  into 
distinct  bands.  The  muscles  which  connect  the  protractile  portion 
of  the  body  with  the  cell  are  the  best  developed.  When  the  walls 
of  the  cell  are  very  strong  the  circular  bands  are  separated  (Flustra), 
and  form  bundles  which  pass  from  the  side  walls  of  the  cell  to  its 
superior  free  edge.  Some  of  these  are  inserted  into  the  portion  of 
the  cell,  which  functions  as  an  operculum.  When  longitudinal 
muscles  are  present,  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  separated  ofiE 
behind  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  body,  and  pass  inwards  to  the 
duplicature  of  the  body- wall,  whence  most  of  them  are  produced  on 
to  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  They  form  the  retractors  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  (parieto- vaginal  muscles). 

The  Vermes  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  the  structure 
of  the  form-elements  of  their  muscular  system.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  more  or  less  elongated  structures,  which  as  a  rule  are  the 
product  of  a  single  cell,  even  where  they  are  very  long,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  a  single  nucleus.  The  lower  forms  of 
the  Platyhelminthes  have  pale  fibres  often  diflScult  to  make  out,  which 
may  be  branched.  In  the  higher  Platyhelminthes  they  form  tubes, 
the  contractile  substance  forming  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  contains 
indifferent  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus.  The  contractile  portion 
of  the  fibres  sometimes  presents  a  fibrillar  striation.  This  is  seen  in 
the  Hirudiuea,  Acanthocephali,  and  Gephyrea.  In  the  last  two  of 
these  divisions  the  fibres  of  each  layer  form  a  network. 

Among  the  Nemathelminthes  the  simplest  condition  is  seen  in 
Gordius.  The  muscular  fibres  are  broad  thin  bands,  with  their 
surfaces  applied  to  one  another.  In  others,  special  differentiations 
of  the  fibres  may  be  seen  forming  rhomboidal  plates^  which 
are  frequently  continued  into  elongated  fibres.  The  contractile 
substance  is  fibrillated  and  striated,  and  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
fibres,  while  the  portion  of  the  fibre  directed  towards  the  coelom  is 
formed  of  protoplasm,  which  remains  indiJBferent,  and  encloses  a 
nucleus.  With  this  are  allied  the  special  metamorphoses  of  the 
fibres  into  canalicular,  or  flattened  cylindrical  forms.  Each  fibre 
has  a  very  deep  groove ;  this  it  either  retains  for]  its  whole  length, 
or  it  becomes  cylindrical  towards  its  ends ;  its  open  part  being  always 
directed  towards  the  body-cavity.  The  walls  consist  of  contractile 
substance,  broken  up  into  fibrillaj.  Protoplasm  fills  the  small  space 
of  the  groove,  and  a  delicate  membrane  is  produced  from  the  edges 
into  a  pouch-shaped  organ,  which  projects  from  each  muscular  fibre 
into  the  body-cavity,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  filled  up  by  these 
pouch-like  appendages  of  the  muscular  fibres  (Ascaris  lum- 
bricoides,  Fig.  61,  A),  From  the  pouches,  oblique  fibres  run  to  the 
median  lines ;  they  often  have  a  fibrillar  character,  and  have  been 
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regarded  as  nerves.  In  some  parts  they  exist  as  distinctly  moscular 
fibrillsB.  If  the  ponch  is  not  developed,  these  fibres  are  attached  to 
processes  of  the  mnscular  fibres,  which  often  become  converted  into 
tabes  flattened  at  the  sides.  Both  these  conditions  are  found  not 
only  in  the  same  genera,  but  even  io  the  same  individual,  where  they 
gradually  puss  into  one  another.  In  the  last-mentioned  form  of  the 
muEcle-cells,  a  largo  number  of  fibres  are  generally  placed  closely  side 
by  side  in  the  muscle-tube.  The  muscuW  fibres  of  the  Chsetognathi 
are  distinctly  striated  transversely ;  there  are  traces  of  such  striation 
in  many  other  Vermes. 


Nervous  System. 
$  115. 

The  close  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  general 
oi^anisation  is  shown  by  the  general  arrangement  of  this  system. 
The  centres  and  peripheral  parts  are  simple  when  the  body  is  not 
divided  into  metameres ;  while,  when  the  body  is  segmented,  meta- 
merism is  exhibited  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  the  central  organs 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  all  worms  the  most  important  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  placed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  near  the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  A  de- 
velopment of  the  nervons  tissue  from  the  ecto- 
derm has  been  made  out  in  several  divisions  at 
least.  The  central  organ  above  the  fore- 
gnt  is  the  most  primitive  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  whatever  modifications 
it  may  present.  When  a  head  is  separated 
oS  it  lies  in  it,  and  always  innervates  the 
sensory  organs  that  are  developed  in  the 
head;  it  varies  in  the  degree  of  its  de- 
velopment with  these  organs.  Nerve- 
trnnks,  radiating  thence  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  appear  in  various  degrees  of 
elaboration,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  area  of  their  distribution.  Two 
different  conditions  may  be  developed  from  this 
arrangement.  The  first  consists  in  the  ventral 
connection  of  the  superior  central  organs.  This 
gives  rise  to  an  oesophngeal  nerve-ring.  The 
second  is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  two 
longitudinal  tmnks,  which  approach  one  another 
on  the  ventral  surface,  and  have  central  elements  placed  in  them. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  nervous  system  is  retained  in  most 
of  the  Flatyhelmintbes,  since  they  possess  two  large  ganglionic 
masses,  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure  in  the  anterior  region 
of  the  body.     These  "  cerebral  ganglia  "  (Fig.  62,  g),  with  the  two 
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loDgitadinal  Deire-tnmks  (n)  wLicli  pass  out  from  tliem,  form  the 
prmdpal  portion  of  the  nervous  system ;  from  it  finer  branches  pass 
off  to  the  sensory  organs  of  the  integmnent  {u  ),  to  the  dermo- 
moscnlar  tabe,  and  to  the  internal  oigans.  The  longitudinal  trunks 
pass  along  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body,  and  are  placed  closer 
together,  or  are  more  widely  separated  from  one  another,  according 
to  the  breadth  of  the  body.  In  the  dendrocoeloiis  TnrbeUaria^  as  weU 
as  in  many  Trematoda,  these  lateral  longitudinal  trunks  are  only 
slightly  dereloped,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the 
other  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  cerebral  ganglia,  although  they 
are  not  unfrequently  distinguished  from  the  other  nerves  by  their 
larger  size. 

The  Rotatoria  come  nearest  to  the  Platyhelminthes.  The  central 
organ  is  a  ganglionic  mass  lying  on,  but  never  surrounding,  the 
cesophagus.  In  some  it  is  distinctly  separated  into  two  lateral 
halves.  The  peripheral  nerves  arise  &om  this  cerebrum;  and  as 
they  are  not  collected  into  longitudinal  trunks,  the  simplest  form, 
which  is  most  like  to  that  of  the  Turbellaria,  obtains  in  this  group. 

The  nervous  system  of  Pedicellina  appears  to  be  of  this  low  grade, 
for  it  is  placed  on  the  stomach,  and  does  not  form  an  CBsophageal 
ring.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  no  the  ganglionic  masses, 
which  lie  on  the  oesophagus  in  Echinoderes,  are  separated  from  one 
another.  If  there  is  a  dorsal  commissure  the  arrangement  would 
be  similar  to  that  in  the  lower  Platvhelminthes. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Bryozoa  is  more  highly  developed ; 
its  single  central  mass  is  a  simple  ganglionic  swelling,  lying  between 
the  mouth  and  anus,  and  sending  out,  in  addition  to  large  branches 
for  the  tentacles,  two  nerves  which  form  a  ring  aroimd  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oesophagus.  Where  the  nervous  system  is  most 
exactly  known,  as  in  Alcyonella,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
oesophageal  ring.  From  the  lateral  part  of  the  central  nerve-mass 
a  lobate  process  goes  to  the  lophophore,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
oesophageal  ring,  gives  off  nerves  to  the  tentacles. 

In  addition  to  this  nervous  system  in  each  individual,  a  colonial 
nervous  system  has  been  recognised  in  the  stock,  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  this  system  does  exist. 

§  110. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Nemathelminthes  appears  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  special  manner,  so  far  as  the  facts  about  it  are  agreed 
upon.  It  consists  of  a  central  organ  placed  on  the  oesophagus,  and 
surrounding  it  as  a  ring,  from  which  nerves  radiate  forwards,  as  well 
as  backwards.  This  distribution  of  the  nerves  corresponds  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  oesophageal  ring.  The 
nerves  which  run  forward  from  it  may  be  separated  into  six  fibrous 
bundles.  Two  run  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  tracts,  and  four  in 
the  direction  of  the  secondary  median  lines.  Ganglionic  cells  lie 
both  on  their  origin  and  their  course.    The  nerves  which  pass  back- 
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wards  consist  of  s  dorsal  and  a  Teotral  trunk,  whicli  pass  along  the 
corresponding  median  lines.  In  addition  to  these,  two  chorda  arise 
from  the  ventral  portion  of  the  cesophageal  ring,  and,  conTerging 
posteriorly,  nnite  to  form  a  mass  of  ganglionic  cells  (Gr.  cephali- 
cnm).  The  median  nerves  ran  along  the  wholo  length  of  the  body. 
Both  send  fibres  into  the  matrix  of  tlie  integument.  It  is  clear  that 
this  arrangement  is  a  modification,  speaking  generally,  of  the  simple 
conditions  of  the  nerrona  system  -  of  other  Vermes ;  but  it  is  bo 
peculiar  that  any  special  comparison  is  altogether  impossible. 

The  same  holds  for  the  nervous  system  of  the  Acanthocephali. 
A  small  "  ganglion "  placed  at  the  base  of  the  sheath  of  the  pro- 
boscis  gives  off  branches  an- 
teriorly as  well  as  posteriorly. 
Its  relation  to  the  dorsal  cen- 
tral organ  of  other  Vermes  is 
obscaTe,a3it  is  placed  between 
the  bundles  of  the  ventral  re- 
tractors of  the  sheath  of  the 
proboscis. 

§  117. 

In  the  second  form  of  the 
nervous  system  two  longitu- 
dinal trunks  are  predominant ; 
these  arise  from  the  cerebri 
mnglia,  and  pass  backwards. 
This  arrangement  is  first  aeon 
in  the  Nemertina,  and  is  di- 
rectly related  to  what  obtains 
in  the  Tnrbellaria,  in  which 
there  are  often  two  greatly 
developed  longitudinal  nerves 
passing  backwards.  The  size 
of  these  two  peripheral  longi- 
tudinal trunks  is  dependent 
on  the  length  of  the  body. 
As  there  are  ganglionic  cells 
in  them,  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively peripheral  organs.  The 
cerebrum,  too,  in  the  Nemer- 
tina  is  more  largely  developed, 
for  several  large  segments  can 
be  made  out  in  each  of  the 
two  ganglia.  The  commis- 
sure between  the  two  halves 
is  traversed  by  the  organ 
which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed above  as  the  proboscis.  Although  in  most  of  them  the 
longitudinal  trunks  (Fig.  03,  «)  run  exactly  along  the  lateral  edge  ol 
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Fig.  63.  Head  of  ft  homcrtuiB  (Omma- 
toplea  ftlba).  9  Central  nerroiis  HyBtcm. 
n  Lalcml  tnmltB  0  Bjc  spot  p  p  p  Pro- 
boBciH.  p»  lu  aheath  En  eron  e  Lateral 
orgftD.  il  Dorsal  vaac  lar  trank  I  Lateral 
vasoalar  trunk  (after  Carm.  M'iDtoah). 
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the  body  (embedded  within  the  muscular  layers),  in  others  ((Erstedia) 
they  approach  one  another  ventrally,  and  are  distinguished  by  swell- 
ings at  the  points  where  nerve-branches  are  given  oflF.  This  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  future  development  of  ventral  ganglia, 
the  elements  of  which  are  already  present  in  the  longitudinal  trunks. 
The  ventral  approximation  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  shows  us 
how  the  central  system  got  its  ventral  position,  which  becomes 
further  developed  by  the  formation  of  ganglia.  But  the  ventral 
approximation  of  the  longitudinal  trunks,  by  surrounding  the  oeso- 
phagus, leads  to  the  formation  of  an  oesophageal  nerve-ring, 
when  the  ventral  longitudinal  trunks  meet.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  oesophageal  ring  of  the  Bryozoa,  and  of  the  Nemathel- 
minthes  arose  in  such  a  way  as  this,  and  we  would  only  just  remark 
that  even  if  they  had  a  similar  origin  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  them  and  the  oesophageal  nerve-ring  of 
other  worms.  For  in  the  Nemertina  we  see  that  the  origin  of  this 
arrangement  is  due  to  the  two  peripheral  longitudinal  trunks,  which 
are  not  present  in  the  other  case. 

In  the  Nemertina  the  oesophageal  ring  is  not  closed;  in  the 
Annulata  it  is  closed  by  transverse  connections  between  the  primi- 
tive longitudinal  trunks.  These  have  gained  a  central  significa- 
tion, owing  to  the  large  number  of  ganglion  cells  in  them ;  the 
longitudinal  trunks  now  appear  to  commence  as  commissures, 
which  connect  the  primitive  dorsal  nerve-centre  (cerebrum)  above 
the  oesophagus  with  the  ventral  one,  which  is  formed  from  the 
longitudinal  trunks. 

§  118. 

The  cerebral  ganglionic  mass  is  not  always  present  in  the 
Gephyrea.  It  is  well  marked  in  Sipunculus  and  Sternaspis,  and  in 
the  former  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  Bonellia  and  Pnapulus, 
however,  only  fibrous  elements  surround  the  oesophagus,  so  that  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two  a  change  has  occurred,  in  which  the 
central  elements  must  be  supposed  to  have  become  degenerated,  or 
to  have  taken  on  a  ventral  position.  The  consequent  arrangement 
corresponds  to  a  great  development  of  the  commissure,  which 
was  formerly  present  between  the  two  halves  of  the  superior  ganglia. 
Instead  of  the  two  ventral  longitudinal  trunks  there  is  a  single 
nerve-chord,  in  which  the  fusion  of  two  trunks  is  only  a  matter  of 
inference.  This  ventral  chord  generally  lies  within  the  coelom,  but 
in  some  it  is  placed  outside  the  muscular  layer,  just  below  the 
integument  (Pnapulus). 

As  a  rule,  there  are  no  collections  of  ganglion  cells  into  special 
swellings,  or  expressions  of  metamerism ;  it  is  only  in  Echiurus  that 
they  are  present,  and  in  it  they  are  but  feebly  developed ;  in  other 
cases  (Sipunculus,  Sternaspis)  there  is  a  terminal  thickening,  of  the 
chord  which  gives  off  fine  filaments. 

The  ventral  chord  gives  off  filaments  on  either  side,  which  are 
frequently  irregular  in  origin;    they  are  the  peripheral  nerves. 
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Similar  nerves  are  given  off   from  the  oesophageal  ring  to  the 
alimentary  canal. 

The  concrescence  of  two  separate  structures  in  the  ventral  chord 
of  the  Gephyrea  is  the  reverse  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the 
two  halves  oi  the  ventral  chord,  which  obtains  in  other  divisions  of 
the  Annulata.  It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  regard  these  stages 
as  lower  ones,  until  observation  shall  have  shown,  which  it  has  not  done 
yet,  whether  or  no  they  are  preceded  by  an  earlier  stage,  like  that 
in  the  Gephyrea.  The  connection  of  two  separate  ventral  chords  by 
means  of  transverse  commissures  would  be  more  easily  explicable  if 
the  ventral  chord  were  previously  single. 

The  nervous  system  of  Sagitta  has  a  peculiar  character.  Lateral 
commissures  from  the  cerebral  ganglion  in  the  head,  pass  backwards 
and  downwards  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  pass  into  a 
large  ventral  ganglion,  which  lies  just  below  the 
integument,  and  gives  off  peripheral  nerves  to  all 
sides. 

§  119. 

A  higher  grade  of  differentiation  is  seen  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Hirudinea  and  Annelides. 
The  cerebral  ganglia  are  connected  by  commissures 
with  a  ventral  chord,  and  so  far  these  groups  re- 
semble the  Gephyrea.  In  many  Annelids  the  two 
halves  of  the  ventral  chord  are  homogeneous,  and 
only  indicate  their  metameric  character  by  giving 
off  nerves.  In  most,  however,  there  are  central- 
form- elements  regularly  distributed  along  it.  The 
ventral  chord  then  appears  to  be  broken  up  into 
separate  ganglia,  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  longitudinal  commissures.  Each  gan- 
glion, again,  is  broken  up  more  or  less  regularly 
into  two  halves,  which  are  connected  together  by 
transverse  commissures.  The  two  ventral  chords 
then  form  a  chain  of  ventral  ganglia  (Fig.  64). 
In  many  Hirudinea  the  longitudinal  chords  of  the 
ventral  medulla  are,  during  the  early  stages,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  Later  on  they  are  placed 
very  close  to  one  another,  and  almost  seem  to  be 
a  single  chord.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  chords  must  be  regarded  as  the  more 
primitive  condition.  The  longitudinal  chords  are 
still  closer  in  the  Scoleina,  and  in  the  Nereidso, 
Amphiuomida3,  and  Buniceao  among  the  Chceto- 
poda;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  not  a  real  fusion,  but  only 
a  close  approximation,  which  appears  to  be  still  closer  on  account 
of  the  connective  tissue  investing  the  two  nerve-chords. 

In  the  tubicolous  Annelids  the  ganglia -bearing  longitudinal 
trunks  are  separate ;  in  the  Serpulidse  especially,  the  lateral  portions 


Fig.  64.  Anterior 
portion  of  tho  ner- 
vous system  of 
Capitells  cspi- 
lata.  g  Cerebral 
ganglion,  o  Optic 
nerves,  c  CEsopba- 
geal  commissoro. 
h  Ventral  chord, 
with  two  ganglia, 
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of  the  ganglionic  cliain  are  widely  separated  from  each  other  an- 
teriorly. In  the  Sabellidea  and  Hermellidae  the  chords  are  closer 
together,  and  indeed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ventral  nerve- 
chord  the  transverse  commissures  are  mach  shorter  than  in  the 
posterior.  Finally,  the  Terebellidas  close  the  series,  for  in  them  the 
transverse  commissures  between  the  ganglia  are  distinct  in  the 
posterior  portion  only,  while  in  the  anterior  portion  the  ganglia  of 
either  side  are  completely  fused. 

With  regard  to  the  ganglia,  the  perfection  and  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  cerebral  ganglia  in  Hirudinea  and  Annelides  must  be 
mentioned  as  contrasting  with  the  lower  Vermes.  The  two  halves 
are  very  seldom  united  into  a  single  mass;  in  EnchytraBus, 
this  condition  appears  to  be  due  to  degeneration.  A  breaking-up 
into  distinct  lobate  segments,  of  which  the  Nemertina  present  a 
simple  case,  may  give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  in  form.  The  lobes 
frequently  have  the  form  of  rounded  projections,  at  times  almost 
pedunculated.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  then  complexes  of  smaller 
ganglia. 

In  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  also,  remarkable  differen- 
tiations may  arise,  partly  from  an  increase  in  size,  and  partly  from 
concrescence.  In  the  Hirudinea,  the  first  gangUon  is  generally  very 
large,  and  always  larger  than  the  rest;  it  corresponds  to  a  large 
number  of  separate  ganglia  united  with  one  another,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  segments  whteh  compose  it,  as  well  as  from  the  nerve- 
branches  which  arise  from  it.  A  similar  condition  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  ventral  chord,  where  the  larger  ganglion  present, 
aud  innervating  the  sucker,  is  produced  by  the  concrescence  of 
several  primitive  ganglia  (seven  in  Clepsine),  which  corresponds 
to  as  many  metameres  as  form  the  sucker.  This  phsenomenon  of  the 
approximation  (by  shortening  of  the  longitudinal  commissures)  of 
separate  ganglia  obtains  also  in  the  Scoleina,  but  here  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  parts  is  often  clearly  recognisable,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  separate  transverse  commissures.  The  Hermellidea 
among  the  Chaetopoda  are  an  example  of  this,  for  in  them  the  first 
seven  ganglia  on  each  side  are  in  direct  contact  with  one  another. 
The  length  of  the  commissures,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ganglia,  is 
directly  connected  with  metamerism.  In  the  Lumbricidaa  with 
small  rings  they  are  very  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  ventral 
chord  presents  a  compact  series  of  swellings  and  constrictions.  The 
ganglia  in  Clymeno  and  Cirratulus  are  still  closer  together. 

Owing  to  this  close  association  of  the  ganglionic  structures  of 
the  ventral  chord,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  spinal 
choi-d  of  the  Vertebrata.  And  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain  has  there- 
fore been  called  the  '^  ventral  medulla.^'  Although  we  may  allow 
the  analogy,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  supposing  that  there  is  any 
homology.  Position,  development,  and  structure  forbid  such  a 
supposition.  As  to  structure,  let  it  be  here  noted  that  the  ganglion 
cells  in  the  ventral  chord  are  in  the  periphery  of  the  ganglia, 
while  the  inner  part  is  essentially  occupied  by  fibrous  bands. 
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§  120. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  give  off,  chiefly,  the  nerves  of  the  higher 
senses,  and  are  developed  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
perfection  of  these  latter.  The  tentacular  nerves,  and  those  of  the 
organs  of  sight,  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed  (Fig.  64,  o). 

The  nerves  which  rise  from  the  ventral  chain  go  off,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  ganglionic  swellings;  in  many  divisions,  indeed,  there  is 
an  apparent  origin  from  the  longitudinal  commissures,  but  the 
nerve  may  then  be  always  referred  to  the  nearest  anterior  ganglion. 
This  happens  in  the  Scoleina,  in  the  Siphonostom89,  in  Aphro- 
dite, as  well  as  in  the  NereidaD,  and  others.  Very  often  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  ventral  medulla  form  small  ganglia,  which 
are  generally  placed  at  the  base  of  the  parapodia,  and  from 
which  finer  nerve-twigs  take  their  origin  (e.g.  in  the  Nereidse). 
These  ganglia  are  often  connected  together  by  longitudinal  com- 
missures, and  thus  there  arises  a  separate  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  co-ordinated  with  the  ventral  nerve-chord  (Pleione). 

The  visceral  nerves  are  differentiated  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  Vermes  nerves  pass  from  the  superior 
single  ganglion  to  the  alimentary  canal.  This  has  been  observed 
in  the  Turbellaria  as  well  as  in  the  Trematoda.  In  the  Annelides 
not  only  are  these  nerves  more  developed,  but  they  become  in- 
dependent to  a  certain  degree,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  ganglia 
in  them.  We  divide  the  apparatus,  which  has  in  this  way  become 
a  special  system  of  visceral  nerves,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
portion.  The  former  is  distributed  over  the  oral  region,  and  is 
specially  developed  in  the  Chastopoda  which  are  provided  with  a 
protractile  proboscis  (Phyllodoce,  Glycera,  etc.).  The  posterior 
portion,  which  is  less  developed,  passes  on  to  the  enteric  tube. 
In  the  Hirudinea  there  is  an  azygos  enteric  nerve ;  in  the  Lumbri- 
cid89  a  nerve  is  continued  from  the  oesophageal  commissure,  on  either 
side,  to  the  ganglia  placed  on  the  enteron ;  these  ganglia  have  been 
observed  to  vary  in  number.  These  two  portions  of  the  visceral 
nervous  system,  notwithstanding  their  distribution  in  parts  which 
are  physiologically  connected,  must  be  kept  apart,  for  the  anterior 
portion  is  distributed  in  parts,  which  are  movable  at  will,  while  the 
latter  alone  correspond  to  a  true  enteric  nervous  system,  and  in 
view  of  their  physiological  relation  can  be  called  a  sympathetic 
nervous  system. 

Leydio,  Ueber  d.  Nervonsystem  der  Annelidon,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  Ph.  1862. 
Hermann,  E.,  Des  CentrnliiervenRjstein  you  Hirndo  mcdlcinalis.    Mnnioh,  1875. 

§  121. 

The  nervons  system  in  the  Solenogastres  differs  in  several 
points  from  the  forms  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  ob- 
taining in  the  Vermes.     The  cerebral  ganglion,  which  in  Chaetoderma 
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is  composed  of  four  lobes,  gives  off  four  nerve-truuks,  wliich 
pass  backwards.  Two  of  them  have  a  central,  and  two  a  lateral 
course.  They  unite  in  a  ganglion  near  the  end  of  the  body.  In 
Neomenia  there  is  a  considerable  complication.  The  cerebrum  gives 
off  a  commissure,  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus,  and  of  these  also 
a  commissural  chord  on  either  side,  each  of  which  passes  to  a  ganglion 
at  the  side  of  the  oesophagus ;  from  each  ganglia  a  lateral  nerve-trunk 
is  given  off.  The  lateral  nerves  unite  in  a  terminal  ganglion 
(branchial  ganglion).  A  commissure  passes  from  each  of  the 
lateral  ganglia  to  a  ventral  ganglion,  which  gives  off  a  ventral  nerve- 
trunk,  which  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a 
number  of  transverse  commissures.  If  the  lateral  and  inferior  pair  of 
ganglia  bo  regarded  as  parts  separated  off  from  the  cerebrum,  this 
form  would  be  seen  to  approximate  very  closely  to  Chsotoderma, 
and  the  only  difference  would  lie  in  the  oesophageal  commissure, 
in  the  transverse  commissures  of  the  ventral  trunks,  and  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  any  share  in  the  terminal  ganglion. 
In  any  case  we  have  in  Neomenia  a  further  development  of  the 
simple  characters  of  Chaetoderma.  This  is  not  the  place  to  indicate 
further  points  of  comparison,  for  as  yet  we  are  only  beginning  to 
obtain  any  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  structure  of  these  animals. 


Sensory  Organs. 

Tactile  Organs. 
§  122. 

The  sensory  organs  of  the  Vermes  are  of  a  high  grade  of 
differentiation.  The  organs  of  tactile  sensation  appear  in 
the  form  of  fine  modific^itions  in  the  structure  of  the  integument 
with  which  the  peripheral  nervous  system  enters  into  connection.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  true  tactile  organs,  while  the  coarser  arrangements, 
Hiich  as  the  processes  of  the  integument,  are  only  bearers  of  them. 
The  essential  part  of  these  organs  consists  in  the  connection  between 
the  sensitive  nerve-fibres  and  the  modified  cells  of  the  integument ; 
tliCHo  colls,  as  a  rule,  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  integument, 
as  stiff  sotiform  processes  (tactile  setao,  or  rods).  These  arrange- 
ments are  most  exactly  known  in  the  Rotatoria  and  Annelida,  but 
they  have  been  recognised  in  other  divisions. 

Tactile  so  tie  are  widely  distributed  among  the  Turbellaria  and 
Nemertina,  where  they  are  sometimes  found  over  the  whole  body, 
and  sometimes  are  richly  developed  on  the  head.  They  are  found  on 
the  tentacles  of  the  Bryozoa;  and  are  widely  distributed  on  the 
oephalio  segment  in  the  Lumbricidao,  and  in  the  Chastopoda.  They 
.'ippear  in  the  Cha)topoda  on  the  true  tentacles  and  antennaa,  as  also 
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on  those  appendages  of  the  parapodia^  which  are  known  as  cirri^ 
as  well  as  on  the  structures  which  are  formed  from  modifications 
of  these  cirri  (cf.  §  106).  The  appendages  just  mentioned  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  number  of  end-organs  of  sensitive  nerves,  and 
thus  become  complicated  tactile  organs,  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
high  grade,  on  account  of  their  power  of  movement. 

A  special  complication  of  the  tactile  rods  obtains  in  some  Hiru- 
dinea,  where  groups  of  these  structures  are  embedded  in  the  base  of 
cup- shaped  organs.  There  is  a  large  number  of  such  organs  in 
the  head,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the  hinder  rings  of  the  body. 
The  arrangement  of  the  sensory  parts  in  depressions  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with 
a  special  tactile  organ,  but  with  a  sensory  organ  of  general  character. 

The  tactile  papillae  are  loss  differentiated  than  the  tactile  rods 
or  set89.  They  are  developed  in  places  where  the  body  is  covered  by 
a  stronger  cuticular  layer,  and  are  conical  or  wart-shaped  elevations 
of  the  cuticular  layer,  which  are"  traversed  by  a  pore-canal.  We 
find  these  tactile  papillas  in  the  Nematodes,  where  they  are  grouped 
in  a  regular  manner,  some  near  the  oral,  and  some  round  the  genital 
orifice. 

§  123. 

Very  little  is  certainly  known  as  to  their  function,  but  organs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  sensory  are  formed  by  parts  of  the  body 
which  either  carry  cilia,  or  have  their  epithelium  distinguished  by 
some  other  peculiarity;  such  are  the  cephalic  pits  of  many 
Nemertina,  and  the  similar  parts  in  Polygordius.  The  clefts  at 
the  side  of  the  head  lead  into  a  narrow  ciliated  canal,  which  is  con- 
nected, either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  fibrous  chord,  with  the 
cerebral  ganglion.  Perhaps  the  apparatus  presented  by  the  pro- 
boscis of  Balanoglossus  may  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  this  kind. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  organs  serve  for  the  perception  of  the 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  possess  a  function 
analogous  to  that  of  olfactory  organs. 


Visual   Organs. 

§  124 

The  visual  organs  of  the  Vermes  offer  numerous  examples  of 
the  gradual  evolution  of  an  organ  from  an  indifferent  condition.  In 
many  of  the  lower  Vermes,  Turbellaria,  Trematoda,  Nemertina,  and 
Rotatoria  we  often  find,  at  the  place  where  other  forms  have  dis- 
tinctly developed  eyes,  pigment -spots  only,  which  are  arranged 
symmetrically,  and  either  placed  directly  on  the  brain,  or  close  to 
it.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  nerves  in 
these  organs,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  such  '^  eye-spots  ^' 
should  be  regarded  as  organs  for  the  perception  of  light. 
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We  can  be  more  certain  about  function  when  tbe  pigment-spot  is 
merely  a  corering  for  the  special  end-organs  of  the  sensitve  nerve. 
These  end-organs  have  the  form  of  specially  modified  cells,  which 
traverse  the  pigment  either  singly  or  in  groups ;  judging  from  what 
obtains  in  cases  where  the  optic  organs  are  more  exactly  known,  we 
may  confidently  say  that  these  structures  are  in  direct  connection 
with  nerves.  They  are  the  so-called  crystalline  rods,  or  crys- 
talline cones. 

Eyes  of  this  kind  are  common  enough  in  the  Turbellaria,  among 
the  Platyhelminthes  (species  of  Mesostomum  and  Vortex) ;  they 
are  as  a  rule  found  in  pairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head. 
Many  marine  Planaria  have  a  larger  number  of  regularly-ar- 
ranged, well-defined,  pigment-spots  on  this  part,  some  of  which 
surround  a  crystalline  body.  These  eyes  frequently  appear  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  embryo  as  pigment  -  spots ;  this  is  also  their 
condition  in  many  Trematode  larva),  although,  in  many,  distinct 
crystalline  bodies  may  also  be  made  out  (Amphistoma  subclavatum, 
Monostomum  mutabile).  In  the  entoparasitic  forms  of  this  division 
the  visual  organs  disappear,  while  they  are  persistent  in  many  of 
the  ectoparasitic  forms  (Dactylogyrus).  They  are  also  persistent 
in  Polystomum.  They  are  absent  in  all  stages  of  the  Cestoda, 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  the  red  pigment-spots,  which  in 
some  lie  behind  the  suckers,  as  rudiments  of  such  organs. 

In  the  Nemertina,  where  eye-spots  are  frequently  present,  true 
eyes  have  been  observed  in  but  few  cases  (Polia  coronata,  Nemertes 
antonina).  Eye-spots  and  true  eyes  of  simple  form  are  found  on 
their  oesophageal  ring,  in  the  free  living  Nematodes  (Enoplus),  while 
they  are  absent  in  nearly  all  the  parasitic  forms ;  here,  therefore, 
degeneration  of  sensory  organs  goes  hand  in  hand  with  parasitic 
habit. 

The  visual  organs  in  the  Rotatoria  are  placed  immediately  on  the 
cerebrum.  There  is  one  crystalline  rod  to  each  of  two  connected 
pigment-spots;  or  there  is  only  a  single  visual  organ  with  one 
crystalline  rod.     Others  have  a  pigment-spot  and  nothing  else. 

The  complex  pair  of  eyes  in  Sagitta  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
number  of  radially-arranged  crystalline  cones,  and  with  these  are 
found  characters  which  remind  us  of  what  obtains  in  the  Annulata. 

§  125. 

Among  the  Annulata  the  optic  organs  of  the  Hirudinea  occupy 
the  lowest  positiou.  The  eyes,  which  are  present  in  many,  lie,  as  in 
the  Platyhelminthes,  on  the  surface  of  the  cephaUc  portion  of  the 
body,  and  are,  as  in  them,  generally  arranged  symmetrically  and  in 
large  numbers.  In  their  structure  they  agree  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  with  the  cup-shaped  structures  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
tactile  organs,  that  in  them  a  condition  appears  to  exist,  in. which 
a  specific  sensory  organ  is  evolved  from  the  indifferent 
organs  of  sensation,  which  are  found  in  the  integument. 
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Fig.  65.  Head  and 
most  anterior  segments 
of  a  Mjrianida. 
a  Ejes.  b  Tentacles. 
c  Unpaired  cephalic 
tentacle,    d  Cirri. 


Among  the  Annolidea  we.  find  the  eyes  of  the  Ohastopoda  gene- 
rally hidden  beneath  the  integument,  and  placed  on  the  cerebral 
ganglion  in  one  or  two  pairs  :  a  single  eye  is 
seldom  present.    Generally  one  pair  is  consider- 
ably developed,  and  the  second  often  reduced 
to  a  pigment-spot.    Whore  these  visual  organs 
are  specially  developed  they  stand  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  integument   (Syllidae,  Nereidae, 
Fig.  65,  a) ;  and  may  attain  to  a  highly  compli- 
cated  structure.   This  is  the  case  in  the  Alciopae, 
the  pelagic  mode  of  life  in  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  grade  of  development  of 
this  sensory  organ.     TMs  influence  of  the  mode 
of  life  is  also  seen  in  their  nearest  allies,  the 
Phyllodoceidae,  which  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  have  rudimentary  or  very  simple  eyes. 
The  spherical  bulb  (Fig.  66)  presents  this,  the 
highest  degree  of  development  in  the  Alciopidae 
only.     The  integument  (c)  covers  the  anterior,  strongly-curved  seg- 
ment, immediately  behind  which  there  is  a  spherical  lens  (/).     The 
hinder  segment,  the  innermost  layer  of  which  forms  the  layer  of 
rods  (6),  surrounds  a  homogeneous  vitreous  body  (h),     A  layer  of 
pigment  (p)  separates  the   layer  of  rods  from  the  parts  of  the 
retina  which  lie  more  to  the 
exterior;   outside  all  these  is 
the  expansion  of  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  (o').     While  in  the 
simpler  forms  of  eye  the  ter- 
minal organs  of  the  nerve  lie 
in  the    integument,   they  are 
here  pressed  together  into  a 
concave  layer.  Influential  in  the 
development  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  multiplication   of 
the   perceptive  elements,   and 
the    formation    of    refracting 
media.     Just  as   the  eyes  are 
completely  wanting  in  the  ma- 
jority of    the   Scoleina  which 
live  in  the  dark,  so  also  these 
organs    undergo  degeneration 
in    the    Tubicola    among    the 
Chaetopoda.      The  eyes  which 
are  present  in  the  larva),  and 
even  in  later  stages,  disappear. 


Fig.  66.  Eye  of  an  Alciopid  (Neophanta 
celox)  (after  Greeff).  %  Integument,  cover- 
ing the  anterior  segment  of  the  bnlb,  c. 
I  Lens,  h  Vitreous  body,  o  Optic  nerve, 
o'  Expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  p  Layer  of 
pigment.     5  Layer  of  rods. 


or   are    represented  by   mere 

pigment-spots,  when  they  enter  upon  the  fixed  mode  of  life. 

The  development  of  visual  organs  on  the  branchial  tufts  of  the 
head  is  an  adaptation  of  another  kind,  which  is   seen  in  certain 
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Sabellidffi  (Branchiomma) ;  in  them  the  eyes  are  either  placed 
in  large  nnmbers  on  the  pinnate  branches  of  die  branchial  filaments^ 
or  at  their  ends  only.  In  other  Annelides  there  is  a  similar  change 
in  position  as  compared  with  the  primitive  one.  In  many  there  are 
eyes  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  cephalic 
segment ;  and  finally,  in  the  genns  Polyophthalmns  there  is  a  pair  of 
eyes  on  each  metamere,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  head.  We  here 
find  an  arrangement  which  is  not  only  of  importance  as  bearing  on 
the  estimation  of  the  metameres,  bnt  is  also  a  proof  that  Tisoal 
organs  may  be  developed  at  points  which  in  other  forms  only  carry 
sensory  organs  of  a  lower  kind. 


Auditory  Organs. 
§  126. 

We  consider  as  auditory  organs  in  the  Vermes  organs  which,  as 
in  the  Coelenterata,  consist  of  a  vesicular  capsule,  in  which  there  is  a 
firm,  large  concretion,  or  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  wall  of  the 
capsule  is  frequently  invested  with  cflia^  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
trembling  movements  of  the  auditory  stones  (otoliths).  The  difficulty 
of  making  out  the  nerve-branches  in  the  lower  Vermes — ^in  which, 
indeed,  these  organs  are  most  largely  distributed — ^has  generally 
caused  the  connection  of  the  auditory  vesicles  with  the  nervous 
system  to  be  missed. 

These  auditory  vesicles  are  generally  unpaired  in  the  Turbellaria, 
in  sj)ecies  of  Monocelis,  Convoluta,  FVoporus,  Derostomum.  They 
generally  lie  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  are  found  as  a  rule  in 
those  genera  which  are  devoid  of  eves  or  eye-spots.  In  the  Nemer- 
tina  they  have  only  been  observed  in  some  cases  (CBrstedia).  In 
the  rest  of  the  Platyhelminthes  these  auditory  vesicles  are  not, 
apparently,  present,  and  they  are  also  wanting  in  the  Nematodes. 

Only  in  the  Annelida  do  they  appear  again,  where  they  are 
paired,  and  as  a  rule  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  brain  (Alciopidao 
Arenicola,  Fabricia,  Amphiglena,  etc.). 


Alimentary  CanaL 

§  127. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Vermes  forms  a  tube,  which  is 

embedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  or,  when  a  coelom 

ia  iireaent,  in  it ;   it  has  a  general  adaptation  to  the  form  of  the 

LbooT.    The  mouth  lies,  as  a  rule,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and 
il  alwaja  plaoed  on  the  ventral  surface*    AVhere  an  anus  is  present^ 
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it  is  placed,  as  a  role,  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  is  some- 
times ventral  and  sometimes  dorsal. 

A  differentiation  of  the  enteric  tube  into  several  fanctiooally 
different  portions  can  always  be  made  ont ;  accessory  organs  for  the 
prehension  of  food  are  also  often  present  at 
the  entrance  into  the  digestive  cavity.  The 
three  portions,  which  are  here  present  for  the 
first  time,  are  distinguished  as  fore-,  mid-, 
and  hind-gnt ;  the  last  is  absent  when  there 
is  no  anas. 

The  primitive  form  of  enteron  agrees  with 
the  characters  which  are  seen  in  the  Gastmla- 
form  [i  28).  It  mokes  its  appearance  in  all  in 
the  embryonic  commencement  of  the  organism 
as  a  csBcal  cavity,  with  but  slight  complica- 
tions, which  opens  on  the  scrface  at  one  point 
only;  it  persists  in  this  form  in  the  lower 
Vermes.  This  opening  serves  for  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  and  also  for  the  ejection  of  its 
tmdigested  remains ;  it  is  month  and  anns  at 
the  same  time.  This  arrangement  is  very 
common  among  the  PlatyheTminthes,  being 
the  only  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
among  the  Trematoda,  and  the  dominant  one 
among  the  Tnrbellaria.  In  the  rhabdocoelous 
Torbellaria  the  alimentary  canal  is  distinctly 
marked  in  its  anterior  portion  only,  and  has 
the  form  of  a  simple  blind  tube  extending 
throngh  the  body.  The  simple  month  varies 
in  position ;  it  may  be  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body,  or  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ventral  surface,  and  lastly,  even  in  the  pos- 
terior portion;  it  leads  into  a  muscular 
pharynx,  which  is  seldom  absent  (Schizos- 
tomese),  and  which  is,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
tractile. This  is  the  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  which,  under  many  modifications,  can 
be  most  clearly  traced  in  most  divisions  of  the 
Vermes. 


§  128. 


Fig.e?.  ProrhynohnB 
fluriatilia.  o  Month. 
oa  (EaopbagnB,  protrac- 
tile liko  B  proboscis. 
i  Enteron.  gt  Olanda 
opemagiDboths  enteron. 
c  Ciliated  pits.  0  Spike 
ia  the  organ  above  tbe 
CDsophagus,  wfaich  ends 
oieoallyftt  y.  oa  Ovtuy, 
in  irhich  there  are,  in 
the  anterior  parts,  0 


of 


In  the  dendrocoolous  Turbellaria  the  gut  developi 

ia   adapted    to  the    broad  form  of  tho  body. 

The  mouth  ia  (Pig.  G8,  0)  placed  ventrally,  and  often  near  the 
middle.  The  moscular  pharynx  {p)  is  often  metamorphosed  into 
a  proboscidiform  organ,  which  is  capable  of  great  enlargement  in 
size,  and  is  cylindrical  or  drawn  out  into  lobes.  It  leads  into  an 
enteric  cavity  (u),  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  fiat  body,  and 
which  is  broken  up  into  numerous  branches,  Trhich  pass  towards 
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tto  edge  of  the  body ;  an  elegsBt  mesh-work  may  bo  formed  by 
tie  connections  of  these  with  one  another  (Thysanozoon).  Owing 
to  the  free  communication  that  the&e 
branches  have  with  the  central  canty, 
the  chyme  is  distributed  in  the  body,  and 
so  the  enteric  canal  takes  on  the  function 
of  a  vascular  system.  The  land  Plana- 
rians  are  remarkable,  inasmnch  as  their 
enteric  tube  consists  anteriorly  of  a  median 
canal,  while  it  is  divided  posteriorly.  Nu- 
merous and  regular  transverse  processes 
pass  ofi  from  both  divisions  of  it. 

The  enteric  tube  is  branched  in  many 
of  the  Trematoda.  The  gnt  commences 
by  a  mouth,  which  is  generally  placed 
in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  and, 
as  a  rule,  has  the  surrounding  parts  meta- 

morphoscd  into  a  sucker  (Fig.  69,  «) ;  this 

Fig.  68.  Digeativo  apparalus  '3  followed  by  a  muscular  pharynx  (fc), 
of  Snrylepta  Bangnino-  from  which  the  enteron  proper  is  given 
lenta.  o  Month,  y  Pharjni.  qJ^  'fyg  is,  when  most  simple,  a  caecal 
Stomach,  av  Bamifictt.  ^^^  (Aspidogaster,  Gasterostomum),  and 
corresponds  to  a  low  grade  of  develop- 
ment; this  is  very  common  among  the 
Trematoda  at  certain  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment (Eedia-form).  When  more  differentiated,  the  enteron 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  pass  backwards,  and  either  give 
ofE  greatly  ramified  branches  into  the  ^)dy 
(Distoma  hepaticum),  or  form  simple 
ctecal  sacs  (c)  (Distoma  flavescens,  J). 
lanceolatum).  The  two  branches  may 
nnito  again  and  form  an  arrangement  like 
that  which  obtains  in  some  Planarite.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  homogeneity  of  its  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  from  its  contents,  that 
even  in  the  Trematoda  this  branching  of 
the  gut  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
tract  in  the  body,  and  not  the  formation 
of  betcronomons  segments.  The  texture 
of  the  wall  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
low  stage  of  this  form  of  enteron,  for 
only  the  epithelial  investment  is  indepen- 
dent, being  bounded,  exteriorly,  by  the 
tissue  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  body — 
connective  tissue. 

Complete  degeneration  of  the  gnt  is 
clearly  due  to  adaptations  to  definite 
modes  of  life,  in  which  the  food  passes  through  the  integument 
by  endosmosis.     This  pheenomenon,  brought  abont  by  parasitism. 


■  of  tho  digeatiTO  cavity. 

n  Herre  ganglion  (brvio)  (after 

Qnatrefagee). 


Pig.  60.  Alinicutary  canal 
of  Distoma  flaTesccQE 
0  Mouth  Eurronnded  by  : 
Slicker,  e.  «' Ventre  I  sucker. 
h  Mnsoular  portion  of  the  ce 
phngua  or  pbaryni.  r  Bit 
catcd  cntcrio  tube. 
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attains  its  highest  development  in  the  sporocyst  forms  of  the  Trema- 
toda.  Finally,  the  absence  of  an  enteric  canal  is  the  rule  among 
the  Cestoda,  where  the  enteron  is  not  present  for  a  time  even. 
The  enteron  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Acanthocephali,  and  for 
the  same  reason — namely,  parasitism. 

Among  the  Platyhelminthes  there  are  forms  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  an  anus,  and  which  may  be  contrasted 
with  those  which  indicate  their  lower  condition  by  not  possessing 
one.  Such  are  the  MicrostomeaD  among  the  Tur- 
bellaria  rhabdocoela,  and  the  Nemertina,  the  enteric 
tube  of  which  has  pretty  much  the  same  form 
throughout,  and  which  begins  by  an  elongated 
ventral  mouth>  which  lies  behind  the  central  nervous 
system.  In  Malacobdella  the  mouth  is  placed  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  A  muscular,  but 
generally  feebly-developed,  pharynx,  leads  into  the 
intestiual  tube,  which  is  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  lateral  diverticula.  This  fills  the  greater 
part  of  the  body-cavity,  to  the  walls  of  which  it  is 
attached  by  muscular  fibres.  The  lateral  diverticula 
of  the  enteric  tube  are  sometimes  regularly  arranged, 
and  are  the  first  indications  of  metamerism.  This 
is  best  seen  in  Pelagonemertes ;  and  so  far  this 
form  calls  to  mind  the  dendroccolous  Turbellaria.. 


§  129. 

In  the  Nemathelminthes  all  three  portions  of  the 
alimentary  tube  are  generally  present.  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  form  of  the  body,  it  forms  a  long 
tube,  which  traverses  the  body,  beginning  by  a 
mouth  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  and  ending  by  a  ventrally-placed  anus,  which 
is  more  or  less  near  the  caudal  end.  The  most 
anterior  portion  (oesophagus)  forms  a  narrow  canal, 
the  walls  of  which  pass  gradually  backwards  into  a 
thick- walled  pharynx  (Fig.  70).  This  is  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  musculature,  which  enables  it  to  act  as  a  sucking 
organ.  The  layer  of  chitin,  which  invests  the  tract 
from  the  mouth  to  this  portion,  not  unfrequently  forms  ridges  or 
tooth-like  organs.  The  mid-gut  (chyle-stomach),  which  succeeds 
the  pharynx,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  part;  it  has  simple  walls, 
often  formed  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  in  some  (Heterakis 
vesicularis,  Oxyuris  vermicularis)  is  provided  in  places  with  a 
muscular  covering  of  annular  fibre.  A  cuticular  layer  generally 
lies  outside  the  epithelium ;  an  internal  cuticle,  which  is  traversed 
by  pore-canals,  appears  to  be  present  also.  In  many,  the  mid-gut 
forms  a  caecal  diverticulum  in  its  anterior  portion.     This  portion 


Fig.  70.   Alimen- 
tary  canal  of    a 
Nomatode    (Dia- 
gram). 


ISO 
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of  the  intestine  ia  attached  by  laterally-directed  fibrons  chords  to 
the  body-wall,  oa  a  rnle,  along  the  lateral  lines.  The  hind-gat, 
which  arises  from  the  mid-gat,  ia  the  shortest  portion  of  the  whole 
canal,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  part  in  front  of  it  by  its 
diminished  breadth. 

In  the  Gordiacea  the  enteric  canal  ia  present  in  the  entoparaeitic 
larral  stages  only,  and  undergoes 
retrogressive  metamorphoaia  when 
the  sexual  organs  are  developed. 
In  Gordius  even  the  mouth  dis- 
appears. The  organism,  when  it  ia 
free,  uses  up  the  material  which  it 
ingested  by  its  enteron  daring  the 
earlier  stages,  in  forming  genera- 
tive products,  after  it  haa  given  up 
its  parasitic  habit,  and  the  ingestion 
of  food. 

The  enteric  canal  of  the  Ghee- 
tognathi  resembles  in  many  points 
that  of  the  Nemathelmintbea,  bat 
the  onteron  is  connected  to  the 
body-wall  in  a  different  way,namely 
along  its  dorsal  and  ventral  median 
linos.  Setiform  hooka,  arranged  in 
rows  at  the  sides  of  the  month, 
serve  as  organs  of  prehension. 

5130. 

Although  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  Bryozoa  are  sharply  marked 
off  into  the  three  primitive  di- 
visions, they  are  exceedingly  simple 
in  character.  The  mouth,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  tentacles,  or 
PkludiceUaEliroDborRir  B  Pin.  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lobate 
mateiu  fruticoao.  br  Tentacular  procoss  which  carries  them,  is  in 
braDchiio.     M  (Eaophagna  (fore-gut).     one  division  (Phylactola3mata)over- 

V  Stonmch.     r  Hind-gnt.     a  Anna.     »       i  1  1,1  ii_ 

Co<-oriDKottbobody(oBii}.iPosterior,     ^^^9^  ^7  f-  movable  process— the 

a'Autcrior  chord,  at  (he  icBertton  of       epistom.    Thonce  it  paSSeS  Straight 

which  into  the  body  the  genemtivo  back  to  an  oesophacfeal  portion 
prodncta  nro  developed.  (  TcstcB.  iiii.-,,  71  ,.„\  „,i,;„l  ;_  „„„„  ■ 
oOrary.     «.  Hotractor  muscles  cf  the       'V,^-    V'         ''  ^  ™™®    " 

anterior  portion  of  the  coll.  «ir  priti.  Widened  out  or  even  converted  into 
cipal  retractor  mnsole  (after  Allmao).  a  gizzard  by  the  development  of 
denticnlar  processes  in  one  part  of 
It  (Bowerbankia,  Vesicularia).  The  second  portion  ia  separated 
from  the  fore-gut,  which  is  invested  with  cilia,  by  a  constriction 
(u),  and  forms  the  mid-gut.  It  functions  as  a  stomach,  and  forms  a 
cecum,  which  generally  descends  some  way  down  into  the  coelom. 
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The  hind-gut  follows  a  coDstriction  of  the  somewhat  more  dcepl;- 
placed  pyloric  portion,  and,  asceadiog  by  the  aide  of  tho  fore-gut,  is 
continued  into  an  anna  {B  a),  which  is  placed  close  to  the  mouth,  but 
always  below  and  outside  the  circlet  of  tentacles.  The  hind-gut  is 
sometimes  widened  (Flustra). 

The  ciliated  tentacles  function  aa  accessory  organs  of  nutrition, 
food  being  brought  to  the  fixed  animals  with  the  changing  water. 

In  the  Pedicellinie  the  same  parts  can  be  made  out  as  in  tho 
true  Bryozoa,  but  the  itomach  has  no 
cascum. 

The  enteric  canal  of  the  Rotatoria 
exhibits  Bometimes  agreement  with  lower 
conditions,  for  it  may  consist  of  fore- 
and  mid-gut  only,  the  hind-gut  being 
absent  (Bpecies  of  Notommata),  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped, owing  to  the  differentiation  of 
masticatory  organs  in  the  most  anterior 
portion.  These  are  formed  by  chitiuous 
structures,  placed  at  the  sides  and  oppo- 
site to  one  another ;  they  are  provided 
with  tooth-Iiko  processes,  etc.  (Fig.  43, 
wt).  The  fore-gut  commences  with  the 
mouth,  which  lies  below  the  ciliated 
velum,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  lesser 
width  from  the  mid -gut  (ordinarily  called 
the  "  stomach").  Where  a  hind-gut  is 
continued  on  from  the  mid-gut,  it  turns 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  to 
open  into  a  cavity  common  to  the  open- 
ings of  the  excretory  and  sexual  systems 
— the  cloaca — a  peculiarity  not  found  in 
other  divisions  of  Vermes. 


§  131. 


Fig.  7Z.  Eatcrio  canal  of 
BoDellis.  Tho  proboecia  of 
the  animal  is  coiled,  bo  that  the 
whole  of  it  cannot  be  seoa. 
p  Front  of  the  proboBois. 
ca '  GroOTO  of  the  proboBcis.  ti 
Fntorio  canal,  nt  MsBeDtorio 
BlamcntB :  they  are  only  drawn 
!□  tho  anterior  region,  g  Ex- 
cretory organs,  c  Cloftca.  it  Ute- 
rus (after  Lacaxc-Dathiers]. 


In  the  Gophyrea  the  three  divisions 
of  tho  enteric  canal  are,  as  a  rule,  distinct 
in  the  earlier  stages  only ;  in  some,  how- 
ever, for  a  longer  time  (Priapulus) ;  while  in  others,  as  the  enteric 
tube  elongates,  the  separation  becomes  less  noticeable.  The  enteron 
then  forms  a  tube,  which  is  generally  a  good  deal  longer  than  the 
body,  and  which  does  not  vary  much  in  diameter.  It  is  either  dis- 
posed in  several  partinliy-coiled  longitudinal  loops,  when  the  anus 
is  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  animal  (Sipunculua,  Phaacolosoma) ; 
or  the  enteron  (Fig.  72,  i)  passes  to  tho  posterior  end  of  the  body, 
in  numerous  shorter  coils,  without  forming  large  longitudinal  loops, 
and  ends  in  the  anus,  which  is  placed  there  (Echiurus,  Bonellia). 
The  latter  agree  with  ihe  majority  of  tho  other  Vermes  in  the  aboral 
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position  of  tho  aans,  while  the  SipnncnlidHJ  seem  to  differ  more 
from  them.  But  this  position  of  the  anus  is  really  only  a  further 
development  of  that  doraul  posi- 
tion which  it  has  in  many  of  the 
VermeSj  and  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  homology  of  their 
enteron  with  that  of  the  other 
members  of  this  group. 

§  132. 

The  metamerism  of  the  body 
in  the  Annulata  affects  the  en- 
teric tube ;  but  there  are  various 
other  differentiations  in  it,  which 
are  due  to  adaptations  to  special 
modes  of  life.  Here  again  the 
enteric  canal  be^us  as  a  cmcal 
invagination.  The  aproctons 
couditiou,  which  persists  in  most 
of  the  Flatyhelminthesjis  passed 
through  hy  these  forms  at  an 
early  stage  in  development.  The 
entiance  to  the  fore-gut  is  most 
variously  differentiated  in  the 
Hirudinea.  In  some  the  pro- 
tractile oesophagus  is  greatly 
complicated,  in  others  its  en- 
trance is  armed  with  chitioous  ridges,  which  are  the  first  signs  of 
jaws.  But  in  most  the  mid>gut  is  beset  by  pouch-like  diverticula 
(Fig.  73),  which  are  brauched  in  Clopsine;  me  last  two  of  these 
diverticula  sometimes  form  longer  c<ecal  tubes  (c) 
on  the  narrow  hind-gut,  which  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  body  (Clepsine,  Htemopis).  These  are 
the  only  cceca  of  the  gut  of  Aulacostomum.  In 
others  the  cfeca  are  merely  indicated  by  constric- 
tions. In  all  cases  these  arrangements  correspond 
to  tho  metamerism  expressed  also  in  the  nerve- 
In  nearly  all  Annelids  the  fore-gut  is  separated 
into  several,  often  very  different,  portions.  A 
median  portion  is  distinguishable  by  its  more 
powerful  muscular  investment,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mid-gut  by  a  tract  of  varying  length. 
Among  the  Scoleina,  this  portion,  which  is  known 
as  the  "  muscular  stomacn,"  is  very  greatly  de- 
veloped (Lnmbricus).  It  forms  the  end  of  the  fore-gut.  It  is  placed 
more  towards  the  middle  of  the  latter  in  most  Cheetopoda,  and  is 
frequently  provided  with  denticles,  which  work  on  one  another  like 


Fig.  73.  En. 
terio  CHiDal  of 
Sangaisngb. 
0  CEBophaguB. 
ePOBtOrior  poir 


Fig.  74.  Enloiiu  canal 
of  Aphrodite,  o  An- 
terior portion,  b  Middio 
(mnscular)  portion  of 
the  fore-gut.  c  Branched 
ciDO&I  appondagea  of 
the  mid-gut.    a  Anns. 


Fig-  75.  Maiilhu^ 
Kppanttns  of  &  Euni. 
oea  (Lyridice).  n-o 
Pairs  of  jawB  (after 
Ililne- Edwards). 
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jaws.  There  is  sometimes  only  one  pair  of  these  jaws  (Fig.  55,  m), 
and  sometimes  there  are  several,  which  differ  from  one  another  in 
particular  characters,  and  form  a  complicated  apparatus  (Fig.  75). 
This  portion  is  very  greatly  developed  in  the  Aphroditeidas.  It 
can  be  protruded,  as  in  many  other  voracious  Annelids  (Phyllodoce, 
Glycera,  etc.),  so  that  the  anterior  portion  is  everted  and  forms  the 
outer  surface  of  the  '^  proboscis.''  This  protrusible  portion  is  some- 
times very  long. 

The  whole  arrangement  undergoes  atrophy  in  the  Tubicote,  to 
which  Arenicola  is  an  intermediate  step.  The  third  division  of  the 
fore-gut  is  feebly  developed  in  the  Scoleina,  and  more  so  in  the 
Chffitopoda,  where  it  is  often  seen  to  bo  provided  with  a  pair  of 
C86ca  (Syllis,  Arenicola). 

The  mid-gut  forms  the  largest,  and  also  the  most  uniform,  portion 
of  the  whole  enteric  tube.  It  generally  has  a  perfectly  straight 
course,  and  is  seldom  disposed  in  coils  or  loops.  It  is  not  only 
attached  by  the  muscular  lamellaD  from  the  body-wall,  or  by  the 
separate  fibres  from  the  edges  of  the  metameres,  but  is  also  divided 
into  separate,  and  often  diverticulate,  portions,  which  correspond  to 
the  metameres.  In  the  family  of  the  Aphroditeidae,  as  in  the 
Hirudinea,  diverticula  of  this  kind  are  developed  into  larger  appen- 
dages, which  may  exhibit  numerous  branches  (Fig.  74,  c). 

The  hind-gut  is  generally  a  short  portion,  and  is  of  some  size  in 
the  TubicolaB  and  in  Arenicola  only ;  it  seldom  has  a  median  en- 
largement, and  generally  extends  to  the  anal  opening  from  the 
mid-gut,  without  being  sharply  marked  off  from  it. 

Myzostoma  agrees  with  the  Annelides  in  the  character  of  its 
intestinal  tube.  The  fore-gut  is  represented  by  a  long  protractile 
proboscis,  which  leads  into  a  widened  mid-gut,  from  which  a  narrower 
hind-gut  leads  to  the  anus.  Branched  caeca  are  distributed  through 
the  body  from  either  side  of  the  mid-gut. 


Enteric  Branchiss. 
§  133. 

The  development  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  enteric  tube 
leads  to  special  arrangements  m  it,  which  are  greatly  developed  in 
Balanoglossus.  The  anterior  portion  of  its  enteric  tube  is  separated 
by  two  lateral  processes  into  two  semi-canals,  which  lie  one  above  the 
other,  and  communicate  freely  by  means  of  the  longitudinal  opening 
which  lies  between  the  two  laterally  outstanding'processes.  The  semi- 
canal, which  I  regard  as  the  lower  one,  leads  directly  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  enteron  which  functions  exclusively  as  a 
nutritive  canal.  The  investment  of  cilia  drives  the  particles  of  food 
into  it;  it  has  a  nutritive  function.  The  semi-canal,  however,  which 
is  placed  dorsally,  has  a  respiratory  function.  There  is  a  branchial 
support  in  its  walls  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  framework  of  chitinous 
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Iamell89,  covered  with  epithelium.  There  are  clefts  between  the 
branchial  arches  and  the  several  lamellae  which  go  to  form  them ; 
these  lead,  on  each  side,  to  a  series  of  spiracles,  by  which  they  open 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  network  of  vessels  is  spread  over 
the  branchial  framework.  The  water  taken  in  by  the  mouth  streams 
through  the  superior  respiratory  semi-canal  into  this  branchial 
apparatus,  and  passes  again  to  the  exterior  by  the  rows  of  spiracles. 
The  hind-gut  of  many  Annelids  may  be  seen  to^take  in  water, 
and  this  may  be  connected  with  a  respiratory  function  of  this  division 
of  the  intestine.  No  special  organs  of  respiration  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  developed  in  this  portion.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  structures  which  are  found  in  the  hind-gut  of  Neomenia 
are  really  branchiae.  More  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
tractile branchiao  of  Chaetoderma  is  necessary  before  we  can  say 
what  is  their  morphological  signification. 


Accessory  Organs  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

§  134. 

The  enteric  canal  of  the  Vermes  has  glandular  organs  of  various 
kinds  connected  with  it,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  differentia- 
tions of  the  enteric  wall,  that  is  to  say  of  the  endoderm.  Single 
cells,  or  groups  of  cells,  acquire  a  different  character  from  their 
neighbours,  and  so  give  rise  to  special  organs,  which  are  of  different 
degrees  of  individuality,  according  as  their  position  is  on  the 
enteric  wall,  or  without  it ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  connect^ 
with  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  by  ducts.  They  may  further  be 
more  exactly  classified,  according  to  their  relation  to  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  enteron. 

In  the  fore-gut,  close  behind  the  muscular  pharynx,  small  groups 
of  unicellular  glands  open  in  the  rhabdocoelous  Turbellaria.  In  the 
Trematoda  similar  groups  of  cells  are  placed  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body,  opening  near  the  mouth,  and  are  regarded  as  pharyngeal 
glands.  Glandular  organs  have  been  observed  in  the  so-called 
pharynx  of  the  Nematodes,  and  distinct  glandular  cells  in  the  oral 
region. 

Among  the  Annulata  the  histology  of  the  Hirudinea,  especially, 
has  been  carefully  investigated ;  in  them,  a  large  number  of  uni- 
cellular glands  open  into  the  proboscis,  when  there  is  one,  or  into 
the  jaws,  when  they  are  present.  In  the  Annelides  a  pair  of  lobato 
glandular  tubes  are  found  in  the  last  division  of  the  fore-ffut,  just 
behind  its  muscular  portion  in  the  Nereids  and  others  provided  with 
pharyngeal  jaws  (cf .  Fig.  55,  gl) ;  they  are  modifications  of  the 
simpler  tubes  of  the  Syllidae.  The  Rotatoria  are  provided  with 
glandular  appendages  at  the  same  spot.  It  is  usual  to  call  these 
lands,  which  have  however  various  kinds  of  functional  relations, 

livary  glands.^' 
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§  135. 

The  glandular  organs  connected  with  the  mid-gut  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  hepatic,  or  as  a  "  liver/'  We  must  be  careful  not  to  attri- 
bute anything  more  than  the  value  of  a  convenient  distinction  to  these 
names.  Separate  glands  are  almost  always  absent  from  the  mid-gut 
of  the  Vermes,  but  the  epithelium  is  generally  found  to  be  different 
from  the  epithelia  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  enteron,  so  that  a 
secretory  function  is  not  improbable.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
granular  character  of  the  cells  in  many  cases,  and  by  the  difference  in 
the  coloration  of  the  cell-contents.  The  latter  point  is  probably  more 
important  than  the  former,  for  the  former  may  be  due  to  the  absorbing 
function  of  the  enteric  epithelium.  The  mid-gut  of  the  Bryozoa  is 
distinguished  by  this  character,  and  even  in  the  Rotatoria  the  epithelial 
layer  of  this  region  may  be  seen  to  be  differentiated.  This  character 
is  more  highly  developed  in  the  Platyhelminthes  (Planarise,  many 
Trematoda),  in  which  the  stomachal  branches  (Pig.  68)  are  the 
chief  seat  of  this  peculiarity ;  these  branches,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  secreting  appendages.  Independent  glands  are  still  more 
distinct  in  the  lateral  appendages  of  the  mid-gut  of  Aphrodite 
(Fig.  74),  which  are  developed  by  the  gradual  narrowing  and 
lengthening  of  the  simpler  enteric  appendages  found  in  the  allies  of 
this  genus.  Finally,  we  must  mention  here  the  tubular  enteric 
appendages  of  Balanoglossus,  which  beset  the  whole  dorsal  surface 
of  the  enteric  canal  beyond  the  respiratory  segment,  and  are 
grouped  in  agreement  with  the  segments  of  the  body. 


Coelom. 
§  136. 

The  Coelom  of  the  Vermes  is  the  earliest  differentiation  of  a 
hollow  cavitary  system  placed  between  the  enteric  tube  and  the 
integumentj  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  vascular  system,  and 
takes  its  origin  in  a  cleavage  of  the  mesoderm.  The  food  taken  in 
by  the  enteron  is  no  longer  distributed  in  the  organism,  as  it  is  in 
the  Coelenterata,  by  continual  imbibition  into  the  tissues  from  the 
wall  of  the  enteron,  but  the  nutrient  fluid  is  collected  into  a 
perienteric  space,  where  it  may  enter  into  relation  with  organs 
differentiated  from  the  enteric  canal,  and  from  the  integument. 

In  a  large  number  of  Vermes  this  perienteric  space  (Coelom)  is 
either  altogether  absent,  or  only  rudimentarily  present.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  Platyhelminthes  and  Nemathelminthes,  as  well 
as  in  some  others,  such  as  PediceUina.  In  the  land  Planarians  two 
cavities  traversed  by  a  reticulum  of  connective  tissue  extend  along 
the  body ;  they  are  largely  broken  up  anteriorly.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  a  coelom  of  this  kind.     The  coelom  is 
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well  developed  in  the  Botatoria  and  in  most  Annolata.  It  forms  a 
continuous,  and  generally  a  very  wide,  cavity  in  the  Bryozoa  and  in 
the  Gephyrea.  The  coelom  of  the  Annulata  is  arranged  in  correla- 
tion with  the  metamerism  of  the  body.  Partitions  (dissepiments) 
extend  from  the  wall  of  the  body  to  the  enteric  tube,  and  form 
a  series  of  separate  chambers,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one 
segment  of  the  gut,  etc.;  these  characters  have  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  Nemertina.  When  the  dissepiments  are 
reduced  to  single  chords  the  chambers  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fused.  In  many  cases  this  causes  the  separate  chambers 
to  disappear,  either  along  certain  tracts,  which  are  generally  placed 
in  the  anterior  region,  or  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  and 
a  single  body-space  is  formed,  which  is,  generally,  still  traversed  by 
remnants  of  the  dissepiments,  in  the  form  of  filaments  or  fibrous 
bands.  These  fibres  keep  the  enteron  in  its  place,  especially  when 
it  is  coiled  (cf.  Bonellia,  Fig.  72,  m). 

The  perienteric  fluid  is  generally  quite  clear,  and  in  most 
Vermes  contains  form-elements,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  a 
large  quantity.  When  there  is  communication  between  the  vascular 
system  and  the  coolom,  the  contents  of  the  two  spaces  are  similar  in 
character.  The  movement  of  the  fluid  is  dependent  on  the  action 
of  the  body-wall,  so  that  in  many,  locomotion  of  the  body  produces 
at  the  same  time  a  circulation  of  the  nutrient  fluid :  and  thus  is 
established  the  lowest  form  of  circulation. 

The  ccolom  communicates  with  the  surrounding  medium,  the 
water,  by  means  of  various  arrangements.  The  excretory  apparatus, 
with  its  internal  orifices  (cf.  §  142),  is  one,  but  special  openings  are 
also  known.  For  example,  there  is  an  opening  of  this  kind  in  the 
Bryozoa,  which  serves  also  as  the  passage  for  the  generative  pro- 
ducts, and  in  the  Rotatoria,  whore  the  orifice  is  generally  drawn  out 
into  a  tube  (siphon :  cf.  Fig.  81,  s).  Similar  orifices  have  been 
observed  to  be  present  in  the  Aunelides. 


1 


Vascular  System. 

§137. 

The  differentiation  of  hollow  spaces  in  the  mesoderm  is  the  first 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  a  complicated  system  of  canals ;  which 
gradually  acquire  special  walls  and  become  blood-vessels.  The 
earliest  main  trunks  form  long  canals,  which  are  first  visible  in  the 
Nemertina.  Two  (Fig.  76,  II)  of  the  three  chief  trunks  take  a  lateral 
course ;  the  third  is  dorsal  and  median.  In  the  cephalic  region  the 
lateral  vessel  forms  several  coils,  which  surround  the  cerebrum,  and 
are  connected  with  the  dorsal  vessel  as  well  as  with  one  another 
more  anteriorly.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  all  three  vessels 
are  more  simply  connected.  In  some  genera  other  vessels  are  con- 
nected yrith  these  three ;  five  transverse  vessels  connect  the  dorsal 
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and  the  lateral  ones  ab  regular  distances.  In  tliis  way  tlie  whole 
arrangement  is  ia  a  way  segmontedj  and  corresponds  to  the  meta- 
merism indicated  in  other  organs. 

The  canal  system  which  ramifies  through  the  integument  of  the 
Acanthocephali,  and  is  also  united  with  the  canals  ra  the  lemnisci 
(p.  174),  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  similar  system 
of  vessels.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  morphological 
group  of  organs  they  belong.  ('(       \\\ 

IL .  ^ 

§138. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  Annulata  resembles 
that  of  the  Nemertina  in  all  essential  points.  In 
almost  all  there  are  longitudinal  trunks,  which 
have  a  dorsal  and  ventral,  or  oven  a  lateral, 
coarse ;  tbese  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
transverse  anastomoses,  and  pass  into  one  another 
in  the  anterior  as  well  as  in  the  posterior  region. 
The  dorsal  longitudinal  vessel,  wuich  runs  above  \^    (ft    ( \ 

the  enteron,  is  the  most  constant  in  character; 
it  is  always  contractile,  and  the  current  of  blood 
in  it  is  driven  from  behind  forwards.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  dorsal  median  vessel  of  the  Nemer- 
tina, while  the  two  lateral  vessels  of  the  latter 
may  correspond  to  the  ventral  vessel  of  the  Annu- 
lata. These  vessels  are  not  closed  in  all  Annulata, 
but  are  connected  with  wider  spaces,  which  repre- 
sent a  body-cavity.  The  vascular  system  is  not 
completely  differentiated  in  these  forms.  The 
body-cavity  remains  in  direct  connection  with 
the  vascular  system  in  the  Hirudioea,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  organs  which  formerly  lay  in  the 
coelom  are  now  enclosed  in  htemal  spaces.  There 
are  usually  three  such  sinuses.  A  median  onej 
representing  the  principal  portion  of  the  ccelom, 
embraces,  in  Clepsine  and  Piscicola,  the  alimentary 
canal  and  tho  ventral  medulla,  and  perhaps  also  d'o^j^t^^i 
a  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  except  where  this  tnmk,  H  Lateral 
has,  as  in  Piscicola,  a  special  sinus  for  itself.  tobsbIs.  Tha  urowa 
Two  pulsating  lateral  vessels  (Fig.  61,  B  I)  partly  ^^^^^'*^^"°f 
communicate  with   the    median  sinus,   and   are  blood. 

partly  connected  to  each  other  by  transverse 
anastomoses.  In  Hirudo  and  its  allies,  the  median  sinus  is,  at  first, 
only  present  in  the  region  of  the  head,  where  it  surrounds  the  ceso- 
phageal  ring.  It  has  only  a  ventral  development  in  the  rest  of 
the  body,  where  it  encloses  the  ventral  medulla  (Fig.  61,  B  n). 
This  disappearance  of  the  great  sinus  is  due  t«  tho  development 
of  a  fine  vascular  network  in  its  place,  and,  like  it,  is  connected 
with  the  transverse  vessels,  which  unite  the  longitodioal  vessels  with 
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one  another.  New  longitudinal  trunks  are  formed  from  the  vessels 
distributed  to  the  cnteron.  While  in  these  forms  a  complex  system 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  primitive  median  trunks  with 
a  system  of  canals  formed  from  lacunae  of  the  coelom,  the  whole 
vascular  system  may  be  made  simpler  by  the  disappearance  of  these 
median  trunks.  This  is  the  case  in  Nephelis,  where  there  is  a  wide 
median  sinus,  and  two  lateral  vessels. 

This  form  of  vascular  apparatus,  developed 
out  of  a  lacunar  system,  is  limited  to  the  Hiru- 
dinea,  for  in  the  Annelides  the  vascular  system 
is  almost  always  shut  off  from  the  ccolom.  Where 
it  is  not  so,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  further 
development,  as  is  the  case  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  coelom  of  the  Hirudinea,  but  with 
degeneration. 

The  dorsal  vessel  lies,  as  a  rule,  immediately 
upon  the  enteric  canal,  and  often  appears  to  be 
embedded  in  the  same  glandular  layer.  In  addi- 
tion to  anterior  and  posterior  connecting  vessels, 
there  are  lateral  vessels  which  correspond  with 
the  metameres.  They  are  divided  into  those  which 
directly  surround  the  enteron,  and  form  a  capil- 
lary network,  often  a  highly-ramified  one,  in  its 
walls  (visceral  vessels),  and  into  those  which  pro- 
ject into  the  coelom,  and  run  either  along  its 
walls  or  its  appendages  (parietal  vessels).  In  the 
Scoleina  the  arrangement  is  generally  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  body.  In  many  cases  the 
transverse  vessels,  as  well  as  the  dorsal  longitu- 
dinal trunks,  are  pulsatile,  and  one  or  more  pairs 
are  considerably  widened  (Pig.  77,  c).  In  this 
differentiation  of  a  portion  of  the  vascular  system 
we  see  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  a 
central  organ  of  the  circulation — a  heart.  The 
ventral  vessel  is  very  seldom  contractile.  Fresh 
complications  in  structure  are  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fine  vascular  networks,  such  as,  in  Lnm- 
bricus  for  example,  are  distributed  as  capillaries 
through  the  body.  Branchiobdella  is  allied  in 
the  characters  of  its  vascular  system  to  the  simpler  conditions  found 
in  the  Scoleina, 

§  139. 

The  development  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  of  influence  in 
producing  changes  in  the  distribution  and  differentiation  of  the 
blood  vascular  system.  In  the  Scoleina  there  are  no  distinct  organs 
of  this  kind,  and  either  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  or,  by  the 
introduction  of  water  into  it,  the  coelom,  acquires  a  respiratory 
function.     Consequently  wo  do  not  see  any  great  variations  of  the 


Anterior 
portion  of  the  blood 
vascnlar  system  of 
Ssonuris  varie- 
g  a  t  a.  d  Dorsal  ves- 
sel. V  Ventral  vessel, 
c  Heart-like  enlarge, 
ment  of  a  transverse 
anastomosis.  The 
arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  cur- 
rent of  blood. 
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Fig.  78.  Diagrammatic  transverse  seotion  through 
the  hinder  half  of  the  bodj  of  Arenicola,  to  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels.  D  Dorsal;  V 
Ventral  side,  n  Ventral  medalla.  i  Enterio 
cavity,  hr  BranchisB.  v  Ventral  vascular  trank. 
ah  Branchial  vessels,  d  Dorsal  vascular  trunk. 
h  Branch  surrounding  the  enteric  canal,  v '  Visceral 

ventral  vessel. 


vascular  system  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  and  it  is  only  in 
some  which  live  in  the  mud  of  fresh  water,  and  in  which  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  takes  a  special  share  in  respiration,  that  the  parietal 
vascular  coils  present  any  very  great  development  (Lumbriculus). 

Among  the  Chaetopoda  also  these  simpler  relations  obtain,  but 
the  greater  differentiation 
of  the  head,  and  of  the 
fore-gut,  is  followed  by 
some  changes  in  the 
vascular  system.  When 
branchiae  are  present  the 
parietal  vascular  system 
is  continued  into  them; 
in  the  simplest  case  a  loop 
of  the  vessel  passes  into 
the  appendage,  which  has 
the  function  of  a  gill. 
Here  we  have  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gradual 
separation  of  an  arterial 
and  a  venous  portion. 
This  arrangement  is  re- 
peated when  the  branchiae  are  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 
metameres,  as  in  Eunice  and  Arenicola.  The  dorsal  trunk  gives 
off,  in  addition  to  the  vessels  for  the  enteron,  others  which  pass 
to. the  laterally-placed  branchiae;  from  each  of  these  a  vessel  passes 
to  the  ventral  trunk  (Fig.  78).  The  same  characters  obtain  in  the 
Hermellidae,  where  the  branchiae  have  but  a  single  central  cavity, 
and  where,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  anatomical  separation  of  the 
efferent  and  afferent  blood.  In  Arenicola  these  characters  obtain  in 
the  hinder  half  only  of  the  body.  In  the  anterior  half  one  branchial 
vessel  passes  to  the  chief  ventral  trunk,  and  the  other  to  a  visceral 
ventral  vessel. 

When  the  respiratory  appendages  are  limited  to  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Tubicolae,  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  difference  between  the  development  of  various 
vascular  regions.  Thus  in  the  Terebellidae  (Fig.  79)  the  dorsal 
vessel  {vd)y  above  the  muscular  pharynx,  is  widen^  out  into  a  large 
tube,  which  supplies  the  branchiae  {br),  and  so  functions  as  a 
"branchial  heart .'^  Afferent  vessels  pass  from  the  branchiae  to 
the  ventral  vessel.  In  many  the  function  of  a  central  organ  is  taken 
on  by  transverse  anastomoses  (Scoleina).  A  vessel  of  this  kind, 
which  passes  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  vessel,  is  found  even  in 
the  Terebellidae,  where  it  functions  as  a  part  of  the  cardiac  division 
of  the  dorsal  vessel.  In  Arenicola  this  vessel  is  continuous  with  two 
very  wide  transverse  vessels,  which  pass  to  the  ventral  trunk. 

The  arrangement  of  blood-vessels  is  constant  enough  when  they 
are  not  richly  distributed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  those  divisions 
in  which  the  enteric- wall  and  the  body-wall  are  largely  provided  with 
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Tsscolar  ramifications.     A  breaHng-up  such  as  affects  tlie  parietal 

traQsrerEe  anastomoses  in  the  gills,  may  affect  also  the  longitudinal 
tranksj  which  then  take 
the  form  of  a  continaoos 
network  of  vessels,  from 
which  new  passages  are 
developed.  The  phseno- 
mena,  which  give  rise  to 
a  collateral  circnlation, 
most  also  famish  as  with 
the  explanation  of  these 
relations.  Thns  in  Polj- 
ophthalmas  the  median 
trunk  is  broken  up  along 
the  course  of  the  mid-gut. 
Two  dorsal  and  two  ven- 
tral trunks  arise  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior 
simple  median  vessels 
in  the  Hermellidse ;  in 
Eanice  the  ventral,  and 
in  Nephthys  the  dorsal, 
pair  are  present. 

In  some  the  vascnlar 
system  is  atrophied  (Gly- 
cera,  Capitella). 

A  combination  of  the 
types  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, which  obtain  in  the 
Annelides  and  the  Ne- 
mertinos,  can  be  made 
out  in  Balanoglossus. 
This  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  median 
and  lateral  longitudinal 
trunks,  but  their  visceral 
branches  partly  function 
as  branchial  vessels,  and 

BO  give  rise  to  an  arrangement  which  is  very  different  from  that  of 

the  majority  of  Vermes, 

§  140. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  Gephyrea  presents  characters  which, 
not  only  in  their  relations  to  the  circulatory  system  of  other  Vermes, 
but  even  when  we  compare  their  various  conditions  with  one 
another,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  understand ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  important  lacunte  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomical facta.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  cavities  of  the  vascular  system 


Hg.  79.  Vascular  BjBtem  of  TerebelU  neba- 
loaa;  oponed  from  the  dorsal  surface,  t  Tentacles 
(not  folly  drawn),  br  Three  pairs  of  branohJED. 
ph  Muscular  portion  of  the  fore.gnt  (pboryDi). 
V  EnteroD.  vd  Dorsal  vessel,  t'ti  Ventral  vessel 
(after  Hilne.Ed wards). 
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and  the  coBlom ;  the  only  character  which  points  to  the  existence  of 
one  is  the  nature  of  the  perienteric  fluid. 

The  essential  arrangement  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  two  longitudinal  trunks,  which  correspond 
to  the  principal  trunks  already  noted  in  the  Annelides.  The  ventral 
one  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  body,  while  the  dorsal  one  is  attached 
to  the  enteric  canal,  and  accompanies  it  along  its  coils  and  loops. 
The  blood-current  has  the  same  direction  as  in  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  vessels  of  the  Annelides. 

The  two  vessels  are  at  their  simplest  in  the  young  stages  of  the  ' 
Sipunculidaa.  They  appear  to  be  connected  with  one  another 
around  the  mouth,  where  they  also  communicate  with  the  cavities  of 
the  tentacles.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  a  number  of  actively 
contractile  caeca  are  connected  with  the  dorsal  vessel.  In  Sternaspis 
these  caBca  have  a  special  significance,  for  they  are  divided  into  two 
tufts  which  project  to  the  exterior  and  serve  as  branchiae.  In  the 
Sipunculidad  similar,  but  internal,  appendages  are  distributed  along 
the  whole  dorsal  vessel.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  coiled  in  Sternaspis, 
BoneUia,  and  Echiurus.  Where  the  tentacles  are  absent  it  is 
continued  into  the  ventral  vessel  by  a  vascular  loop  which  surrounds 
the  mouth,  and  which  is  sometimes  broken  up  into  finer  vessels. 
Owing  to  the  formation  in  the  BonelliaD  of  a  large  proboscis  out  of 
the  greatly  elongated  upper  lip,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vascular 
system  is  very  much  increased  in  length.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  proboscis,  and  divided  into  two  branches, 
which  pass  along  its  edges  and  again  meet  in  the  body  below  the 
mouth.  In  Echiurus  this  arrangement  is  wanting,  as  js  the  pro- 
boscis. The  ventral  vessel  formed  from  the  union  of  the  two 
vascular  loops  in  Echiurus  and  Sternaspis,  passes  backwards,  giving 
off  numerous  lateral  branches  as  it  does  so.  In  BoneUia  it  divides 
shortly  after  it  becomes  a  single  vessel  behind  the  mouth ;  but  later 
on  it  again  becomes  single.  It  gives  off  visceral  vessels  in  Echiurus 
and  in  BoneUia ;  these,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number  in  Echiurus, 
run  in  the  mesentery.  In  Echiurus  the  most  anterior  of  these 
vessels  forms  a  considerable  enlargement  on  the  enteron,  whence  a 
ventral  enteric  vessel,  and  two  anastomoses,  which  embrace  the 
enteric  tube,  are  given  off  to  the  dorsal  vessel.  This  is  clearly  a  mode 
of  connection  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels  simUar  to  that  which 
is  repeated  several  times  in  the  segments  of  an  Annelid.  In  these 
forms  the  arrangement  is  limited  to,  or  greatly  developed  at,  one 
point.  The  variations  from  the  Annelid  type  are  caused  by  the 
distance  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  ventral  median  line,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  anastomosis  is  not  paired,  but  arises  as  a 
single  vessel  from  the  ventral  trunk.  In  BoneUia  further  changes 
are  noticeable.  The  transverse  anastomosis  to  the  dorsal  trunk 
running  along  the  intestine  is  developed,  on  either  side,  into  a 
large  tube,  from  which  the  dorsal  vessel  appears  to  arise  anteriorly, 
since  its  posterior  portion  is  either  wanting,  or  has  become  very 
small  in   comparison  with   the    widened  anterior  part.      In  this 
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character  also  distant  relations  to  what  obtains  in  the  Annelides  are 
expressed.  The  most  important  difference  consists  in  the  limitation 
of  the  transverse  anastomoses,  which  surround  the  intestines,  to  one 
only,  which  is  consequently  very  much  modified.  Here,  then,  again 
the  characters  exhibited  are  in  correspondence  with  a  rudimentary 
metamerism.  More  or  less  extended  portions  of  the  vessels  serve  as 
organs  for  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  are  very  different  in 
various  genera. 

§  141. 

The  nutritive  fluid  forms  the  contents  of  the  coelom,  as  well  as 
of  the  vascular  system;  its  form-elements  are  generaJly  slightly 
differentiated  cells.  Wlien  the  vascular  system  is  marked  off  from 
the  coelom  its  contents  are  known  as  blood.  The  form-elements  in 
many  Annelids  are  colourless.  In  many  Nemertina  the  blood-ceUs 
have  a  red  colour  (Borlasia) ;  the  fluid  is  coloured  in  many  Annelids, 
and  this  colour  is  occasionally  green,  but  more  frequently  red.  In 
several  cases  the  form-elements  contain  the  colouring  matter.  The 
plasma  also  may  be  definitely  coloured,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Lumbricida9.  When  the  vascular  system  is  separate,  the  contents 
of  the  body-cavity  are  generally  indifferent ;  we  then  find  a  peri- 
visceral fluid  (known  also  as  chyle)  in  addition  to  the  blood ;  this  is 
always  uncoloured.  When  the  vascular  system  is  atrophied,  the 
fluid  filling  the  coelom  is  frequently  of  a  red  colour  (Glyceridae),  like 
the  blood  of  other  forms. 


> 


Excretory  Organs. 
§  142. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  what  is  the  functional  significance  of  a  very 
large  number  of  organs  comprised  under  this  head ;  of  others,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  their  secretion  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
the  renal  organs  of  higher  animals.  But  they  all  have  a  number 
of  common  relations  to  the  organism,  which  are  of  weight,  although 
the  organs  are  so  differently  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to 
completely  prove  their  homology. 

In  its  more  developed  forms  the  excretory  apparatus  is  a  system 
of  simple  or  branched  canals>  which  opens  to  the  exterior  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  is  provided  with  internal  orifices  when  a 
coelom  is  distinctly  differentiated ;  when  it  is  not,  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  or  the  finest  branches  of  the  canals,  are  closed.  When  the 
body  is  not  segmented  there  is  a  single  pair  of  these  organs ;  when 
metameres  are  formed  this  system  is  segmented.  The  indifferent 
condition  of  the  excretory  organs  is  represented  by  a  pair  of 
caacal  tubes,  differentiated  from  the  integument,  and  therefore 
derived  from  the  ectoderm.  Organs  of  this  kind,  which  open  behind 
the  head,  are  known  in  the  Nemertina,  but  the  canal  system  said  to 
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be  continued  £rom  them  requires  to  be  more  closely  examined.  The 
relations  of  the  canals,  wnich  are  known  as  the  water  vascular 
system,  are  more  exactly  known  in  most  Platyhelminthes.  They 
have  not  been  observed  m  the  land  Planarians.  In  the  Tromatoda, 
and  many  Turbellaria,  two  excretory  canals,  one  on  each  side, 
ramify  in  the  body;  the  chief  trunks  giving  ofF  fine  branches 
which  traverse  its   parenchyma   (Fig.  80,  A  B).    Long   cilia  are 


distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  fine  canals.  The  principal  trunks, 
which  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  enlarged,  still  open  in  many 
forms  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  (Fig.  80,  A]  (Tristoma 
papillosum).  The  orifice  (porus  excretorius)  ia  most  commonly 
placed  towards  the  posterior  region  (D),  where  the  two  vascular 
tmnks  approximate  and  nnite  at  a  common  orifice.  In  this  way  a 
terminal  tract,  common  to  both  canals,  is  formed.  This  tract,  which 
is  generally  enlarged,  has  the  form  of  a  contractile  vesicle  {E). 
Vesicles  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  even  on  trunks  which  open 
soparotely.     They  form  a  third  division  of  the  apparatus. 

In  the  Cestoda,  the  fusion  of  the  excretory  canals  into  a  single 
poms  excretorius,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  scolex-body,  which  in  tho 
other  Platyhelminthes  is  only  an  acquired  character,  has  apparently 
become  typical.  A  contractile  vesicle  generally  forms  the  point  of 
nnion.  There  are  generally  a  larger  number  of  principal  trunks — that 
is  four,  six,  or  eight — which  either  unite  with  one  another  by  loops 
in  the  head,  or  merely  curve  round  it,  and  passing  backwards  branch 
again ;  in  this  case  their  more  special  characters  are  similar  to  what 
are  fonnd  in  other  Platyhelminthes.  When  the  acolex-form  is 
divided  into  metameres,  the  terminal  "portion  of  this  canal  system  is 
apportioned  to  the  oldest  proglottid,  and  the  succeeding  proglottides 
contain  portions  of  the  canals.  At  the  termination  of  the  motameres 
the  longitudinal  tmnks  are,  in  many  forms,  united  by  a  circular 
canal.  As  the  proglottides  break  ofF,  a  new  porus  excretorius  must 
be  formed  every  time. 

That  part  of  these  organs,  which  is  formed  of  the  finest  canals, 
contains  a  clear  fluid  only.  In  the  Tape-Worms,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  calcareous  concretions  at  the  enlarged  points,  which 
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appear  to  be  excretory  products.  In  tlie  Trematoda  these  con- 
cretioDB  are  collected  into  the  large  tnmka,  which  contract  and 
drive  them  into  the  terminal  vesicle,  whence  they  are  evacuated  by 
the  poruB  excretoriua. 

An  anastomosis  of  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  canals  may  be 
often  mado  out  in  the  Cestoda,  as  well  as  in  the  Trematoda  (Distoma 
dimorphnm),  and  may  even  affect  the  lai^er  vessels,  which  either 
become  connected  in  a  simple  manner  (into  a  ring  in  Distoma 
rhachiffium,  and  into  regularly  succeeding  transverse  canals  in  many 
Cestoda) ;  or  become  converted  into  a  rich  meahwork,  in  which  the 
chief  trunks  disappear. 

The  excretory  organs  in  the  Nemathelminthes,  which  again  may 
be  derived  from  a  caecal  tube,  are  simpler  in  character.  They  form 
tubes  or  canals,  which  pass  along  the  body  embedded  in  the  lateral 
arese  (Fig.  01,^4  r).  Near  the  fore-gut  the  canals  of  either  side  bend 
towards  one  another,  and  unite  into  a  common  portion  of  varying 
length,  which  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  pore  in  the  ventral  line. 
Sometimes  these  canals  are  coiled,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  pore.  In  the  Gordiacea 
this  apparatus  appears  to  be  rudimen- 
tary, for  in  Mermia  it  is  simply  repre- 
sented by  a  row  of  cells,  and  Gordios, 
in  which  there  are  no  lateral  tracts,  has 
no  distinct  organ  of  this  kind. 

It  is  doubtfal  whether  the  organs 
found  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body 
in  the  Acanthocephali,  which  are  known 
as  "  lemnisci,"  belong  to  the  excretory 
system  or  not.  They  form  two  longish 
lameltce,  without  a  Inmen,  which  are 
processes  of  the  body-wall,  and  like  it 
are  provided  with  branches  of  canals, 
between  which  dark  granular  masses 
occur. 

§  143. 

When  a  coolom  is  formed,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  excretory  organs  are  so 
far  altered  that  the  canals  communi- 

dire.  »  Siphon,  m  Masticatory  ■'■nis  new  condition  must  be  regarded 
orgnnB.  e  Glandnlar  layer  in  tlio  as  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of 
coiItSD^nff  "an  "T''  " '^e"""''  '^^^  hHudly-endiug  canal  system,  as  it 
nttached  to  tho  ^'  of  "tho  ^!  '^^'^  been  already  described  in  the  Pla- 
eEicretorycanalB.  vContraotilo  tyhelminthca.  Internal  opening  have 
tenninal  Tosicie.  been  observed  in  the  larvae  of  Trema- 

toda. They  characterise  also  the  ex- 
cretory canal  system  of  the  Rotatoria,  which  is  disposed  in  just  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Trematoda.     The  canal  system,  which  lies  in  the 
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coelom,  or  projects  into  it  from  tbe  wall  of  the  body,  is  composed  of 
twotninks  (Fig.  81,c),whicli  in  many  forms  open  by  lateral  branclieB 
into  the  ccelom  (specios  of  Notommata).  The  two  pi-incipal  canals, 
which  are  often  much  coiled,  either  unite  at  the  cloaca,  and  open  by 
it  to  the  exterior,  or  they  pass  into  a  contractile  vesicle  {v),  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  differentiation  of  the  common  terminal  portion 
of  the  two  canals.  The  internal  openings,  as  well  as  the  lumen  of 
the  two  chief  trunks,  are  here  and  there  provided  with  flagelliform 
cilia,  which  produce  a  trembling  movement.  The  walls  themselves 
may  be  seen  to  be  glandular  in  character,  either  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal,  or  in  certain  portions  only  of  it.  In  this  last 
point  a  further  development  of  the  simpler  characters  fonnd  in 
the  Platyhelminthes  ought  very  probably  to  be  recognised,  which 
points  to  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Annelida. 

Echinoderes  also  possesses  two  coiled  excretory  tubes,  but  they 
appear  to  open  separately  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  body. 

§  144. 

In  the  Gephyroa  we  have  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  excretory 
oi^ans. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  indication  of  the  connection  between  the 
Gephyrea,  and  lower  stages,  for  it  is 
correlated  with  the  undeveloped — or  if 
developed,  developed  only  externally — 
metamerism  of  the  body.  These  oi^ans 
are  formed  by  tubes  which  open  into 
the  termination  of  the  enteric  canal 
(Fig.  72,  </),  and  are  provided — at  any 
rate  in  the  cases  where  they  are  most 
exactly  known  (Bon ell ia) — ^with  nu- 
merons  ciliated  funnels,  which  open 
into  the  ccelom  (Fig.  82,  a).  In  other 
cases  the  branches  with  internal  open- 
ings seem  to  be  wanting  (Echiarus), 
and  in  others,  again,  the  degeneration 
is  complete.  As  similar  characters  may 
be  seen  in  the  Echinoderma,  the  form 
of  excretory  organ,  which  obtains  in 
tiie  Grephyrea,  appears  to  be  common 
to  a  large  circle,  and  referable  to  a 
single  typical  form,  whence  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Echinoderma,  as  well 
as  to  the  Gephyrea.  Variety  in  the 
function  of  this  organ  may  be  inferred 
from  its  structure.  The  excretory 
function  is  certain  only  in  BonelUa,  wne 
have  a  glandnlar  character. 

The  other  form  consists  of  paired  tabes,  opening  on  the  ventral 


Fig.  8 


Portion  of  a  branch  of 

the  oicretory  organ  of  Bonellia 

viridJB.      a  Ciliated     oponings 

(after  Lacaze-Duthiers). 

0  the  walls  of  its  branches 
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surface,  which  may  be  derired  from  the  paired  oi^ans  of  similar 
form  in  the  Annelides.  There  is  either  a  single  pair  (Sipunculus), 
or  a  tew  pairs  {Thalassema,  Stemaspia,  Echiuras),  in  correapon- 
denco  with  the  slight  dcTclopment  of  metamerism.  Internal  open- 
ings into  tho  body-carity  lie  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tubes 
into  the  body-wall,  and  in  several  are  of  service  in  the  generative 
function,  acting  as  the  ducts  for  the  generative  products.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tube,  that  is  the  ceecal  portion,  which  lies 
behind  the  internal  orifice,  appears  to  have  an  excretory  function  in 
the  Sipunculidse,  and  as  a  rule,  is  distinguished  by  its  brown  colour.  In 
others  the  whole  tube  serves  merely  as  a  duct  for  the  generative 
system.  In  most  Gephyrea  these  organs  have  each  and  all  similar 
functions,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  division  of  labour  (Stemaspis), 
the  posterior  pair  of  tubes  being  in  connection  with  the  generative, 
and  the  anterior  with  the  excretory,  function ;  so  that  tho  difference 
of  function  which  appears  in  different  genera,  is  here  expressed  in 
the  same  individual. 


§  145. 

So  far  as  the  structure  of  tho  excretory  oivans  is  concerned,  few 
fresh  characters  appear  in  the  Annulata.  The  organs  correspond 
to  the  metamerism  of  the  body,  for  they  are  regularly  distributed  on 
either  side  of  almost  every  one  of  its  segments.  They  have  therefore, 
though  with  but  little  reason,  been  called  "segmental  organs;"  a 
name  which  ia  just  as  suitable  for  many  other  organs.  Each  of 
them  consists  of  a  closely-coiled  or  loop-like  canal  (looped  canals), 
which  has  an  internal  opening,  often  peculiar 
in  form  and  always  ciliated,  and  which  at 
the  other  end  opens  on  to  the  surface  of 
tbo  body.  This  canal  is  sometimes  similar 
in  character  throughout  its  whole  length, 
or  but  slightly  differentiated ;  frequently 
several  segments  may  be  made  out  in  it, 
which  generally  correspond  with  those 
alreadj'  described  in  the  Flatyhelminthes 
and  Botatoria.  Tho  innermost  portion, 
on  which  the  opening  into  the  coelom  is 
placed,  ia  ordinarily  the  longest;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  funnel-like  or  rosette- 
shaped  orifice  (Fig.  83).  In  the  next  por- 
tion the  walls  may  be  seen  to  be  glandular 
in  structure.  The  last  portion,  which  is 
frequently  widened,  is  provided  with  a 
layer  of  muscle ;  it  almost  always  opens 
on  to  the  ventral  surface.  These  organs 
are  no  more  purely  excretory  in  function  than  they  are  in  other 
Vermes,  for  we  not  unfrequently  find  them  entrusted  with  other 
functions. 


'ig.  83,     Internal  opening  of 
1    IcxqioU    canal   of    ." 
chiobdella. 
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In  the  Hirudinea  these  organs  are  preceded,  in  the  embryonic 
stage,  by  three  pairs  of  looped  canals,  which  are  not  connected  with 
those  formed  at  a  later  stage;  they  are  found  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  ventral  surface.  In  structure  they  are  similar  to,  but  simpler  than 
the  permanent  canals,  and  disappear  after  these  are  developed.  This 
most  important  fact  shows  that  the  looped  canals  of  the  Annulata 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  direct  homologues  of  the  excretory  organs 
of  the  lower  Vermes ;  at  the  same  time  arises  the  question :  Are  the 
looped  canals  of  those  Annulata,  which  show  no  signs  of  primitive 
organs  of  this  kind,  comparable  to  the  permanent  looped  canals  of 
the  Hirudinea,  or  only  to  the  primitive  ones  ? 

In  their  more  special  characters  there  is  great  variety  among  the 
Hirudinea,  the  canals  in  one  division  having  no  inner  opening. 
Instead  of  this  they  begin  with  a  closed  portion,  of  the  form  of  a 
loop,  which  consists  of  numerous  canals,  united  with  one  another  into 
a  labyrinth  (Hirudo).  From  these  looped  organs  a  single  canal  is 
given  off,  which  opens  by  a  vesicular  enlargement  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  (v.  supra.  Fig.  61,  B).  In  others  (Clepsine,  Nephelis)  the 
labyrinthine  portion  is  present,  but  it  has  an  internal  opening,  which 
projects  into  the  lateral  blood  sinuses  of  the  body. 

The  division  of  the  Limicolaa  is  remarkable  among  the  Scoleina, 
because  of  the  two  different  conditions  of  its  looped  canals.  Usually 
the  canal  is  much-coiled,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  embedded 
in  a  common  mass  of  cells,  and  has  much  the  same  calibre  throughout 
its  course.  The  canals  always  break  through  the  dissepiment  in  front 
of  them  by  the  end  which  carries  the  intemai  orifice,  so  that  each  pair 
of  looped  canals  is  connected  with  two  segments  of  the  body.  The 
portion  which  leads  to  the  exterior  lies  in  one,  the  internal  orifice  in  the 
other.  This  form,  which  is  distributed  in  much  the  same  way  through 
the  greater  number  of  the  segments,  is  wanting  in  the  tracts 
occupied  by  the  generative  system.  In  place  of  the  simple  looped 
canals  we  there  find  organs  of  greater  complexity,  and  proportionately 
much  more  developed;  in  structure  they  resemble  the  others,  but 
they  function  as  organs  for  the  excretion  of  the  sperm;  looped 
canals  are  converted  into  seminal  ducts.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  Branchiobdella. 

In  the  LumbricidaD  there  are  none  of  these  physiological  changes. 
But  the  apparatus  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  marked  development 
of  its  separate  divisions,  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement  of  the  loops. 
Each  canal  forms  several  ascending  and  descending  loops,  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  network  of 
blood-vessels.  The  different  portions  have  different  significations. 
The  innermost  portion  carries  the  funnel-like  opening  (Fig.  84,  a), 
and  is  followed  by  a  part  {b  b  b)  which  has  transparent  walls,  and  is 
provided  with  cilia  at  various  points.  After  forming  several  loops, 
this  portion  passes,  by  a  change  in  its  walls,  into  another  portion, 
the  lumen  of  which  is  widened  (d!),  and  surrounded  by  cells  with 
finely  granular  contents.  This  portion  also  has  a  looped  course  {d '), 
and  passes  into  a  wider  part,  which  is  provided  with    muscular 
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walk  {(■) ;   this,  after  a  simpio  course,  pasBes  to  the  body-wall  (e), 

wlioro  it  fiada  its  opening. 

lu  the  Cliietopoda  simple  forms  of  looped  canals  are  most 
common,  tbe  separate  canals  in  them 
forming  sometimes  coiled  bodieSj 
nnd  sometimes  presenting  a  Tory 
few  coils.  The  innnel-like  internal 
opening,  which  has  heen  recognised 
in  many,  has  in  some  (Alciopa)  just 
the  same  relations  to  the  septa  of 
the  ccelom  as  it  has  in  the  Scoleina. 
In  many  of  them  the  relation  to  the 
generative  system  can  be  similarly 


In  addition  to  the  more  secon- 
dary relations  which  the  looped 
canals  of  the  Annelides  have  to  the 
generative  system,  either  at  certain 
points  only,  or  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance, their  relation  to  the  excre- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  introdnction  op 
expnlsion,  of  water  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  That  these  organs  hare  a  close 
relation  to  the  function  of  excretion 
is  shown  by  the  glandular  investment 
of  their  walls,  and  tho  glands  which 
open  directly  into  them.  They,  in 
fact,  resemble  the  chief  trunks  of  the 
excretory  organs  of  the  Trematoda. 
A  relation  between  the  perienteric 
Snid  and  the  surrounding  medium, 
either  by  the  outflow  of  the  former, 
or  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  internal 
opening  of  tho  looped  canal.  From 
the  direction  of  the  ciliary  move- 
ment in  the  canals,  and  at  their 
internal  orifices,  which  is  in  nearly 
all  cases  towards  tho  exterior,  it  is  probable  that  sohds  also  may 
bo  moved  in  this  direction.  Further  investigation,  however,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  confirm  this  supposition. 


Fig.  81.  A  looped  canal  of  Lum. 
brious — not  too  highly  magnified. 
a  Intornal  opcnitig.  bbb  Clear 
portion  of  the  caoal,  arranged  in  two 
floable  loops,  cc  Narrower  portion 
nith  gluuduhir  walls,  d  TVidonod 
portion,  which  becomes  narrower  at 
d',  and  at  d"  is  continued  into  tho 
muBoolar    portion,    e.    e'   Eitemal 
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§  146. 

We  meet  with  a,  lai^er  number  of  intermediate  steps  in  tho 
^  sexual  differentiation  of  the  Vermes  than  in  that  of  any  other 

•         diViai'on,     The  lowest  stages  are  hermaphrodite,  but  this  arrange- 
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ment  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  great  complications  in 
comparison  with  which  the  arrangements  seen  in  dioocions  Vermes 
are  very  simple. 

The  simplest  state  is  seen  in  the  Bryozoa,  the  generative  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  developed  either  on  the  inner  face  of  the  body- 
wall  from  simple  aggregations  of  cells,  which  give  rise  to  seminal 
elements  or  to  ova ;  or  they  arise  on  a  chord  which  extends  from  the 
enteric  canal  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  body  (funiculus)  (Fig.  71,  n). 
The  mature  generative  products  pass  into  the  coelom,  and  are 
thence  passed  out  into  the  surrounding  water  by  the  orifice  of 
communication  mentioned  above.  The  two  sexes  are  ordinarily 
united  in  the  same  individual,  the  male  and  female  germinal  glands 
being  separate. 

In  all  phylactoloematous  fresh-water  Bryozoa,  special  bodies, 
(statoblasts)  formed  of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  are  developed  in  the 
body-wall,  at  the  points  where  the  ova  are  formed ;  these  break  off, 
just  Uke  the  ova,  and  form  free-living  buds.  Various  differentiations 
give  rise  to  complicated  shell-structures  around  them. 

§  147. 

Hermaphroditism  obtains  also  in  the  Hatyhelminthes  generally 
(Turbellaria,  Trematoda,  Cestoda).  The  two  groups  of  sexual 
orj^ans  are,  as  a  rule,  united  at  a  common  orifice,  being  other- 
wise separated  from  one  another,  and  embedded  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  body.  The  secreting  glands  (testis  and  ovary)  are 
generally  small  and  simple  in  character.  The  excretory  duct 
and  the  glandular  organs  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
diverticula,  or  pouch-like  appendages  of  the  former,  which  act  as 
places  for  the  development  of  the  fertilised  ovum,  or  as  receptacles 
for  the  semen,  take  by  far  the  greatest  share  in  the  complication  of 
the  apparatus. 

As  to  the  male  organs,  the  testes  vary  in  number,  and  are 
generally  indistinctly  marked-ofE  spots  for  the  formation  of  the 
semen,  which  reaches  the  common  duct  by  narrow  seminal  ducts. 
A  widened  portion  of  the  former  has  the  function  of  a  seminal 
vesicle,  and  its  end  is  converted  into  a  protractile  organ,  which 
serves  as  a  penis. 

The  ovary  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  female  organs. 
An  organ,  generally  widely  branched,  is  connected  with  its  ducts — the 
yelk-gland :  in  the  lobules  of  this  gland  cells  are  produced.  The  cells 
of  this  gland  are  used  in  building  up  the  embryo,  a  number  of  them 
together  with  the  egg-cell  forming  the  egg.  The  origin  of  the  yelk- 
gland  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  division  of  labour  of  a  primi- 
tively very  large  ovary,  a  portion  only  of  which  has  continued  as 
ovary,  while  the  cells  of  the  other  parts  have  ceased  to  be  ovarian 
germs,  but  becoming  surrounded  by  the  products  of  the  fission  of 
the  egg-cells,  are  taken  into  the  future  body  of  the  embryo.  The 
oviducts  and  the  ducts  of  the  yelk-gland  unite  in  a  canal  of  varying 
length,  which,  according  to  the  number  of  eggs  to  be  developed,  is 
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either  extraordinarily  long,  or  sliort  and  simple,  or  provided  with 
diverticula.  Tlieso  cavities  are  knoirn  as  uteri ;  for  in  them  the  eM 
is  not  only  enclosed  in  its  shell,  but  as  a  rule  passes  through  the 
early  stages  of  embryonic  development.  A  diverticulum  o£  the 
female  excretory  duct,  which  has  generally  the  form  of  a  stalked 
vesicle,  receives  the  sperm  during  copulation.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  second  diverticulum  also ;  it  serves  apparently  for  the  reception 
of  the  male  organ  (Bursa  copulatrix). 

The  most  important  complications  of  this  system  are  seen  in  the 
parasitic  Platyhelminthes.  The  preservation  of  the  species  is  here 
subject  to  innumerable  difficulties,  owing  to  the  animal  living  in 
different  hosts  at  different  stages  of  development,  and  to  the 
wanderings  which  this  mode  of  life  entails ;  conseqaently  a  large 
number  of  ova  have  to  be  produced,  and  the  certainty  of  fecundation 
insured. 

§148. 

The  more  special  characters  of  this  generative  system  exhibit 
extraordinary  variation.  The  male  portion 
has,  in  most  Turbellaria  rhabdocoela,  the 
form  of  two  elongated  testicular  tnbes,  from 
each  of  which  a  vas  deferens  is  given  off 
(Fig.  85,  0-  la  the  Trematoda,  also,  the 
testicles  are,  as  a  rule,  but  few,  and  rounded 
or  lobate ;  these  are  represented  in  the  Tur- 
bellaria dcndroccela,  as  well  as  in  several 
rhabdocGela  (Macrostoma),  and  Geatoda  by 
a  number,  and  often  a  very  lai^e  number, 
of  small  follicles,  scattered  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  body  (Fig,  86,  f) ;  these  are  connected 
together  by  long  efferent  ducts.  They  may 
form  a  single  row  on  either  side  (land  Pla- 
narians).  The  excretory  ducts  either  form  a 
common  vas  deferens,  or  each  passes  sepa* 
rately  to  a  terminal  portion,  which  is  con- 
tinued into  the  copulatory  organ.  The 
common  excretory  duct  forms  the  seminal 
vesicle,  or,  as  happens  in  a  few  cases,  it  is 
formed  by  enlargements  of  the  separate  vasa 
deferentia.  The  copulatory  organ  (Fig.  85, 
p;  Fig.  87,  J}")  is  generally  large  and  mus- 
cular, and  the  seminal  vesicle  often  appears 
to  be  an  appendage  of  it.  It  lies  in  a  special 
cavity  leading  to  the  genital  pore  (penial 
eina,  11  uieruB  (after  sheath  in  Planaria,  bag  of  the  cirrus  in 
M.  SchultM).  Cestoda  [Fig.  86,  cq  and  Trematoda) ;  gUnds 

are  sometimes  connected  with  it  (Planaria). 
The  copulatory  organ  is,  as  a  rule,  protractile,  or  can  be  everted, 
whereupon  certain  spines  or  hooks  whicli  lie  on  its  inner  aorface. 


Pig.  Sa.  OeneruCIvo 
ByBlom  of  Vortex 
viridia.  it  ToatoB.  rd 
Tosn  dofercDtia.  i-#  Se. 
minnl  veaiclo,  p  Pro- 
troctilo  oi^D  of  copula- 
tion. 00  Oraiioa,  ga 
Yolk- glands,      ri   Keoep. 
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in  its  retracted  state  come  to  He  on  ita  outer  surface.  Moat  Platy- 
helminthes,  except  the  Planari^j  have  the  penis  thus  amied ;  it 
appears  to  bo  connected 
with  a  more  intimate  copu< 
lation. 

§  149. 

There  are  greater  VBria- 
tioQS  in  the  female  appa- 
ratus. The  oraries  are,  aa 
a  role,  one  or  two  elongated 
tnbes  of  no  great  size  (Fig. 
85,  o ;  87,  ov),  in  which  the 
ovarian  germs  are  formed. 
Where  a  single  oviduct  is 
present  it  becomes  con- 
nected with  accessory  parts 
as  it  passes  to  the  genera- 
tive pore,  and  varies  in 
length.  Several  such  may 
imito  together  and  form  a 
common  oviduct.  In  most 
Rhabdocoela,  as  in  the  Ces- 
toda  (Fig.  87,  od)  and  Tre- 
matoda,  the  duct  is  single,  do^a! 
though  the  ovitries  are 
double.  It  is  shortest  in 
the  Rhabdocoela,  where,  as  in  most  of  the  Cestoda,  it  has  an  enlarged 
portion,  which  is  clearly  a  receptaculum  seminis.  This  organ 
appears  as  a  unilateral  diverticulum  of  the  oviduct,  and  gradually 
becomes  distinct.  It  is  still  more  well-marked  when  it  is  attached 
to  the  base,  or  along  the  course  of  the  oviduct  (Fig.  85,  r  «),  in  the 
form  of  a  stalked  appendage.  The  Planarians  have  a  double  ovi- 
dnct;  as  a  rule,  a  short  portion  only  is  common  to  both  ducts,  and 
functions  aa  uterus  or  vagina.  Tho  oviducts  are  of  some  length  in 
the  land  Planarians,  tho  ovaries  of  which  lie  in  the  most  anterior 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  be  provided  with  short  lateral  branches 
along  their  course,  which  open  into  lacunar  spaces  of  the  ccelom 
(Bipalinm).  This  peculiar  character  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  ciliated  oviducts  are  parts  of  another  system  of 
oi^ns;  for  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  ovarian  tubes 
have  degenerated  so  as  to  form  these  back wardly- directed  lateral 
branches.  Their  open  mouths  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  there 
has  been  any  such  process.  These  months,  indeed,  point  to  an  excre- 
tory organ  having  here  entered  into  the  service  of  the  generative 
function. 

When  yelk-glands  are  connected  with  the  ovary  they  appear 
as  two  or  more  arborescent,  ramified,  or  lobatc  organs  (Fig.  73,  gv), 
and  are  often  widely  spread  out   through  the  parenchyma  of  tho 


Fig,  86.  Male  apparatus,  with  parts  of  the 
female,  of  BothryoceplialuB  latua  (after 
Landois  and  Bonnnei^.  a  TeHtioDlnr  foil  idea : 
part  only  are  represented,  va  Their  eicretorjr 
'd  Yaa  defereoH.  e  Cirrua.  cl  Bag  of 
■ma.    Other  letters  as  in  Fig.  87. 
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body  (Pig.  87,  rf).     Their  excretory  dacts  come  together  from  all 
sides  and  form  with  the  oTidact  a  single  common  portion  {d). 

Special  portions  of  the  oviduct  function  aa  a  trterns,  by  which 
name  parts,  very  different  morphologically,  are  known.    In  general 
^^  ,  ,_       three  difEerent  kinds  of  such 

JiV!'        7,  ''\      _        '.V.'ilif      nterino  organs  can  be  made 

ont  in  connection  with  the 
oviduct.  In  the  first  the 
oviduct  itself  is  used  for  this 
purpose ;  and  then  it  is  not 
only  widened,  bat  also  greatly 
elongated,  so  that  it  has  the 
form  of  a  coiled  tube,  which 
traverses  the  body  several 
times.  This  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  Trematoda,  and 
alsoamongtheCestods  (Triee- 
nophoruB,  Ligula,  Bothiyo- 
copfaatus)  (Fig.  87,  »).  A 
second  form  is  represented 
by  lateral  diverticula,  or 
pouch-like  appendngea  on 
the  course  of  the  ovidnct; 
this  is  found  in  a  few  Bhab- 
doccela  and,  in  a  more  com- 
plicated form,  in  most  Tape- 
Worms.  In  the  Tteniadai  a 
tube  passes  from  the  duct, 
near  the  opening  of  the 
yelk-gland,  along  the  middle 
line  of  a  sexually-mature  proglottis,  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ova  in  it,  a  number  of  arborescent  branches.  Finally, 
a  third  kind  is  formed  by  appendages,  which  are  found  only  on  the 
end  of  the  oviduct,  or  rather  in  the  vestibule  common  to  the  oi^ns 
of  both  sexes,  and  close  to  tlie  genital  pore.  This  occurs  in  most 
Turbollaria  (Fig.  85,  ?() ;  in  the  Bhabdoccela  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
two  such  utorino  pouclios,  which  are  considerably  distended,  and 
which  may  bo  branched,  if  they  have  to  serve  for  the  reception  of 
a  large  number  of  ovn.  In  the  Dendroccela  there  is  either  only  one 
such  ntems,  opening  into  the  vestibule,  which  in  them  ia  greatly 
distondod ;  or  it  is  altogether  wanting,  when  the  two  ovidncta  take 
on  its  function  (Leptoplana).  The  size  and  the  number  of  the  ova, 
which  become  matnre  and  get  their  envelope  at  one  time,  is  always 
in  close  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  organ  which  acta  as 
ntenis. 

A  terminal  portion  of  the  oviduct  ia  likewise  frequently  differ- 
entiated  into  a  special  canal,  known  as  the  "  vagina ; "  in  some 
oases  this  is  further  provided  with  an  appendage  which  haa  the 
function  of  a  "  bursa  copulatrix." 


Fig.  87.  Generativo  orRsna  of  Bothrjo 
oephaluB  Utnn  (nflc^r  Lnndois  and  Sominer]. 
pptiinle  portion  of  thoBi-atem.  ti  Vaginnloanal. 
)■'  Itfl  month.  «  UtcniB  (with  ovn).  v'  Ila 
month.  ou  Ovary.  oJ  Ovidnct.  gi  Shell- 
gluiule,  <\  Yelk-glouila  (part  0QI7  ia  Bhown). 
il'  Duct  of  yclk-glanil.    e  VaKDlnr  tninka. 
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A  large  number  of  unicellular  glands  are  attached  to  the  point 
where  the  ducts  of  the  yelk-gland  and  the  oviduct  unite,  in  Trema- 
toda  (Distoma,  Polystomum,  Amphistoma)  and  Cestoda  (Bothryo- 
cephalus,  Ta9nia).  This  group  of  glands  is  known  as  the  shell-gland, 
and  its  secretion  serves  to  form  the  investment  of  the  ova  (Fig.  87,  (/I). 
In  addition  there  is  in  the  Bothryocephali  and  many  Trematoda  a 
special  canal  at  this  point,  which  opens  either  into  the  sinus  genitalis, 
as  in  the  former,  or  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  Distoma 
hepaticum :  it  evidently  functions  as  a  vagina,  as  it  has  been  found 
full  of  sperm  (Fig.  87,  v).  This  second  communication  between  the 
female  organs  and  the  exterior  makes  it  possible  for  impregnation 
to  take  place  without  interfering  with  the  gradual  evacuation  and 
deposition  of  the  ova.  In  this  double  opening  of  the  female  organs 
we  may  perceive  an  indication  of  the  primitive  double  nature  of 
the  whole  system. 

The  influence  of  a  change  in  the  external  conditions  of  life  upon 
the  genital  apparatus  in  the  case  of  Polystomum  (P.  integerrimum) 
furnishes  an  instructive  example  of  the  capacity  for  adaptation  of 
an  organ  in  full  function,  and  therefore  presumably  mature. 
The  change  is  one  of  abode,  and  results  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  generative  matters,  and  the  correlative  appearance  of  new 
parts  in  the  generative  apparatus. 

§  150. 

We  know  as  yet  very  little  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  herma- 
phrodite apparatus  acts  in  copulation.  In  many  cases  there  are 
arrangements  favourable  to  self-impregnation. 

The  genital  pores  differ  in  position  in  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Platyhelminthes.  In  most  cases  the  generative  organs  open  in 
the  ventral  median  line,  sometimes  very  far  forwards,  just  behind 
the  oral  sucker,  as  in  many  Trematoda  (Distoma,  Gyrodactylus,  etc.), 
and  sometimes  nearer  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  (Turbellaria),  or 
even  quite  at  that  end  (Distoma  macrostomum).  Among  the  Cestoda 
also  the  ventral  position  is  not  uncommon  (Ligula,  Bothryo- 
cephalus) ;  in  most  cases  the  genital  pore  is  a  flattened  depression 
on  the  lateral  edge  of  the  proglottides,  placed  alternately  on  one 
and  the  other  lateral  edge.  The  fact,  that  in  some  Cestoda  (Ta3nia 
elliptica,  T.  cucumerina)  there  are  two  symmetrically-disposed  gene- 
rative systems  in  each  proglottid,  is  important  as  bearing  on  the 
meaning  of  this  want  of  symmetry,  which  obtains  even  in  some  Trema- 
toda (Tristoma).  The  unilateral  condition  may  be  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  a  primitively  double  arrangement;  it  was,  then,  only 
gradually  that  the  system  of  one  side  got  to  predominate  over  the 
other,  and  led  to  that  relation  of  parts  which  is  now  the  most  widely 
distributed — ^the  unilateral  development  of  the  generative  system. 

There  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  only  a  single  genital  pore 
in  the  rhabdoccelous  Turbellaria,  the  male  and  female  organs 
both  leading  to  it.     In  the  dendroccelons  forms  the  orifices  become 
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Beparated,  owing  to  tiie  development  of  a  veatibule.  In  most 
of  the  marine  Flanaria  they  are  completely  separated,  and  there 
is  a  double  genital  pore,  the  male  one  lying  in  front  of  the  female. 
In  most  of  the  Trematoda,  too,  the  openings  of  the  genital  oi^ans 
are  distinct,  although  placed  close  to  one  another.  The  same 
arrangement  is  seen  in  the  Gestoda.  Eren  in  those  cases  where  the 
bag  of  the  cirrus  aud  the  vagina  open  into  a  genital  pore,  this  latter  is 
only  a  flat  pit,  walled  iu  by  the  integument.  In  other  cases  the  two 
pores  open  directly  on  to  the  surface,  though  close  together.  Or 
we  have  the  noteworthy  provision  of  a  second  female  opening,  with  a 
vaginal  duct,  as  already  described.  Finally,  the  two  apertures  may  be 
still  more  separated,  the  male  organ  opemng  ou  the  lateral  edge,  and 
the  female  on  the  surface  of  the  proglottid. 

The  two  kinds  of  organs  are  sometimes  unequally  developed  in  one 
and  the  same  individual;  in  theBhabdococlaespecisJIy  the  sexes  are 
separated,  the  two  organs  being  unequal  in  different  individuals;  in 
one  the  female,  aud  in  another  the  male  organs  are  most  developed, 
while  the  organs  of  the  other  sex  remain  rudimentary  (Convoluta). 
These  important  examples  show  us  how,  by  the  continued  atrophy  of 
one  organ,  dioecious  forms  are  derived  from  hermaphrodite  organisms. 
Tlic  process  here  observed  in  statu  nascenti  is  complete  in  other 
Turbellaria.  The  Microstomese  have  the 
sexes  separate,  as  have  abo  some  Planariee 
and  Trematoda.  The  generative  system 
is  simplified  iu  the  Nemertina,  which  are 
almost  always  dioecious.  The  varioos 
divisions  of  the  excretory  dncts  and  of 
the  accessory  organs  are  absent.  The 
testes  and  ovaries  are  the  only  parts  which 
are  distinctly  recognisable.  In  some  (Pro- 
rhynchus)  these  organs  occur  singly  in  each 
individual  (Fig,  67,  ov),  and  so  call  to  mind 
the  rhabdocoolous  Turbellaria.  In  others, 
however,  there  is  a  large  number  of  fol- 
licles on  either  side  of  the  enteric  canal; 
they  have  no  direct  connection  with  one 
another,  and  being  arranged  regularly  in 
pairs  along  the  body  are  evidence  of  meta- 
merism. 


In  the  Nematodes  hermaphroditism  is 
a  rare  exception.  As  a  rule  the  sexes  are 
separate.  Both  kinds  of  organs  consist  of 
tubes  embedded  in  the  ccelom  and  open- 
ing on  to  the  surface.  The  organs  of  the 
female  system  are  very  generally  paired. 
This  is  less  common  in  the  case  of  the  male  organs.  The  double 
opening  observed  in  some  few  cases  also  speaks  to  the  primitively 


Pig.  88.  Female  generatr 
or^DB  of  Ascnrifl  lumbr 
coides.  01' Ovaries,  do  Ov 
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double  character  of  theso  parts.    Bat  this  would  also  be  the  result  if 

the  two  tubes  were  separated  from  one  another  in  adaptation  to  the 

elongated  form  of  the  body.     The  blind  terminal 

portion  of  the  generative  tabes  serves  as  an  ovary 

or  testis,  the  remaining  portion  as  an  efferent  organ, 

adapted  to  different  arrangements  in  different  parts, 

and  variously  differentiated. 

The  male  generative  tube  ia  a  simple  one,  open- 
ing on  the  ventral  face  of  the  hind-gut;  in  the  larger 
species  it  is  several  times  coiled.  It  ia  only  by  its 
epithelial  investment  that  the  terminal  portion, 
which  is  generally  of  some  length,  ia  distinguished 
from  the  excretory  duct,  and  seen  to  be  a  testis ;  a 
widened  portion,  or  seminal  vesicle  of  the  dnctus 
ejacalatorius,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  duct.  Two 
fine,  and  sometimes  very  long,  chitinoas  rods 
(spicula)  are  developed  in  the  cloacal  portion  of  the 
hind-gat,  and  serve  as  copolatory  organs. 

The  female  geuerative  tubes  are,  as  a  rule, 
double,  and  aro  either  separate,  except  at  their 
orifice,  or  have  their  terminal  portions  .united  into 
a  common  tract.  The  tubes  are  more  or  less 
coiled,  according  to  their  length.     The  terminal 

fiortion  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ovary  (Fig.  88,  ov), 
rom  which  a  portion  which  is  ordinarily  wider  leads 
into  a  canal  known  as  the  uterus  (u),  and  this  opens 
by  a  narrow  vagina.  The  female  generative  pore 
is  always  ventral  in  position,  in  front  of  the  anns, 
and  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  body.  The  increase  in  number  of  the  female 
generative  tubes  to  five,  with  the  atrophy  of  one 
of  the  two  primitive  ones,  gives  rise  to  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  apparatus :  this  is  more  marked 
when  particular  regions  are  specially  differentiated. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  the  male  organs.  In 
some  cases  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ovary  func- 
tions as  a  yelk-glond  (Leptodera). 

Mermis,  at  any  rate,  among  the  Gordiacea,  re- 
sembles the  other  Nematodes  in  the  characters  of 
its  generative  organs.  In  Gordius  tho  excretory 
ducts  of  the  paired  germ-glands  are,  in  both  sexes, 
united  with  the  hind-gut.  This  happens  in  male 
Nematodes  only. 

In  the  Chfetognathi  (Sagitta)  the  arrangement 
is  somewhat  different ;  owing  to  their  hermaphro- 
ditism, and  the  way  in  which  the  organs  are  dis- 
posed, we  cannot  compare  them  very  closely  with  other  divisions. 
The  male  and  female  generative  glands  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  pos- 
terior ends  of   the  body;   the   testes  lie  behind   the  ovaries,  and 


/ 
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occupy  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  body.  Sacb  opens  into  a  sbort 
excretory  duct,  whict  ia  directed  forwarde,  and  ia  continued  for 
Bome  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  it  is 
often  found  distended  with  Bpermatozoa,  and  so 
fuuctiona  as  a  seminal  Tesicle.  According  to 
the  extent  to  which  their  contents  are  developed 
the  ovaries  project  more  or  less  into  the  coelom. 
Vj  J  They  pass  from  before  backwards,  and  open  to 
'~' '  the  exterior  by  a  short  and  projecting  tabe,  with 
which  a  receptaculnm  semiuis,  placed  beside  the 
ovary,  is  connected. 

§  152. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Acanthocephali 
are  very  peculiar,  a  higher  stage  of  development 
being  implied  by  the  separation  in  them  of  the 
sexes,  A  chord  (ligamentum  suspeiiBoriwn)  tra- 
versing the  anenteroDS  coelom  carries  seminal 
organs  in  the  male,  and  ovarian  organs  in  the 
female.  The  testes  are  two  rounded  glands, 
which  lie  one  above  the  other;  a  vas  deferens 
passes  off  from  each  of  them  to  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body,  where  it  opens,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  tubular  glands,  into  the  copulatory 
organ.  This  consists  of  a  sncker-like  structure, 
in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  conical  process — 
the  true  penis.  This  apparatus  can  be  protracted 
and  retracted.  In  copulation  it  embraces  the 
similarly-shaped  posterior  end  of  the  female's 
body.  The  ova  are  developed  in  an  ovary  (o) 
which  accompanies  the  chord-like  axis  (Fig.  90,  *), 
and  is  either  placed  on,  or  ia  partly  enclosed  by, 
it.  The  ova  escape  into  the  coelom,  and  are 
taken  np  by  the  mouth  of  a  wide  bell-shaped 
organ  (p),  which  projects  inwards  from  the  hinder 
Eehinorhyiiohna.  end  of  the  body,  and  leads  into  the  short  uterus, 
D  Ovary,  a  Ligamen-  which  opens  extomally  by  a  narrow  vagina, 
torn       iOBponflorium,  -      •/  o 

g  BelUsbaped    organ. 

t  Funnel.   E'TemuQal  &   153. 

portiOD    of    the    ovl- 

dnot.     The    arrows  In  the  arrangement  of  their  generative  organs 

lakenby  tbo  ot^^  *^®  Himdinea  closely  resemble  the  Platyhelmiu- 
tbey  paaa  (o  tho  ex-  thes,  and  especially  the  Trematoda  and  Turbel- 
terior  (after  Grcoff),  i^ria  deudroccela.  This  does  not  apply  only  to 
their  hermaphroditism,  but  to  the  double  cha- 
racter of  their  germ-glands,  which  are  ordinarily  arranged  symmet- 
rically ;  and  also  to  the  position  of  the  orifice  of  the  whole  system, 
which  is  placed  in  the  ventral  median  line.  The  position  of  the 
malo  genital  pore  in  front  of   the  female  is  a  repetition  of  the 
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arrangement  whicli  obtains  in  the  marine  Planarianv  There  is 
always  a  larger  number  of  germ-glands  (5-12  pairs :  t)  for  ttie  male 
organ  (Fig.  91) ;  they  correspond  to  a  number  of  metameres,  ^re 
rounded  bodies^  and  are  arranged  serially  on  either 
side.  A  duct  leads  from  each  to  a  laterally-placed 
vas  deferens  (vd),  which  widens  internally,  and  be- 
comes much  coiled  in  front  of  the  first  pair  of 
testes  (vs).  From  this  coiled  portion  a  terminal 
piece,  accompanied  by  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  passes  to  the  genital  pore.  A  large  number 
of  glandular  tubes  (g)  join  the  united  efferent  ducts, 
and  not  unf requently  form,  as  in  the  Planariaa,  a 
large  mass  of  acini  (Clepsine).  Either  the  two 
terminal  tracts  of  the  vas  deferens  function  as  copu- 
latory  organs,  and,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
gland  which  surrounds  them,  project  from  the  body 
in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  (Clepsine,  Piscicola) ;  or 
there  is  a  special  copulatory  organ,  which  receives 
the  ends  of  the  seminal  vesicle.  In  this  case  (San- 
guisuga,  Haemopis,  etc.)  the  portion  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  seminal  ducts  is  developed  into 
a  strong  muscular  organ  (p),  the  thinner  end  of 
which  forms  a  short  penis.  As  in  the  Planariaa 
and  Trematoda,  this  lies  in  a  penial  pouch,  which 
opens  at  the  genital  pore,  and  from  which  it  can 
be  protruded  during  copulation. 

The  female  organs,  also,  of  the  Hirudinea  re- 
semble in  many  points  the  organs  of  several  Pla- 
tyhelminthes  (marine  Planariee).  The  ovaries,  which 
in  the  latter  are  scattered  through  the  body,  are 
here  formed  by  two  rounded,  tubular,  or  lobate  organs  (o),  which 
lie  near  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  just  behind  the  male  efferent 
organs.  In  some  they  open,  merely  by  a  short  oviduct,  at  the 
female  genital  pore  (Leeches  with  a  proboscis).  In  others  the 
efferent  ducts  are  separated.  The  narrow  oviducts  give  rise  to  a 
longer  common  tract  (Hirudo).  The  common  duct,  the  several  coils 
of  which  are  held  together  by  a  glandular  layer,  then  widens  into 
a  vagina  at  the  terminal  portion  of  the  efferent  duct  (w). 


Fig.  91.  Genera- 
tive organs  of  a 
Leech,  t  Testes. 
vd  Vas  deferens 
oommTine.  i;8  Coiled 
portion  of  the  semi- 
nal dnct,  analogous 
to  a  seminal  vesicle, 
j)  Penis,  g  Glands. 
0  Ovaries,  u  Va- 
gina. 


§  154. 

In  the  Scoleina  the  organs  lie  in  the  anterior  metameres,  generally 
occupying  the  tract  between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth.  Two  different 
types  of  the  sexual  apparatus  are  to  be  distinguished.  One  is  well 
marked  in  the  Terricolao,  and  is  characterised  by  the  independence 
of  the  efferent  organs.  The  male  part  of  the  system  in  the  Lum- 
bricidae  is  formed  by  two  pairs  of  testes,  which  are  connected  with 
wide  sacs,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  semen  are  further  developed. 


Vig.  92.  Qoneratire  oixans  of  tbe  Earth-W.orm.  The 
portion  of  tho  body  nhiob  oontaioa  these  or^nH  is  opened 
from  nbove.  and  tha  walla  nre  laid  oat  on  aithar  aide. 
Se|{in«ntii  VIII.-XV.  aro  figured,  n  Ventral  BanRlionio 
oh^n.  IT  a'  t~  Divortioula of  the  toates.  vi  Thair  efferent 
dnctB.  0  Orar/.  ad  Orarian  dnota.  ri  Bocoptaaulam 
BCminia  (after  Uaring). 
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Each  pair«f  teatea  has  a  seminal  vesicle  of  this  kind  (Pig.  92,  »'»"), 
whiob  i'a  placed  acrosa  the  middle  line,  and  ia  further  provided  with 
lateral  diverticula. 
In  each  of  these, 
two  funneUshaped 
organs  are  placed, 
wmch  are  continued 
laterally  into  the 
seminal  ducts.  The 
two  seminal  ducts 
of  either  side  unite 
into  a  common  duct 
{vd),  which  extends 
backwards,  and 
opens  laterally  ou 
the  ventral  surface. 
In  the  same  meta- 
mere  there  are  two 
pi-otractile  copula- 
tory  organs,  de- 
veloped from  mo- 
difications of  the 
aetigerous  follicles. 
The  ovaries  (o)  are  the  smallest  organs  of  the  feuiale  portion  of  the 
generative  system.  They  lie  behind  the  second  pair  of  testes  and 
on  each  side  of  tho  ventral  nerve-chord.  Behind  them  two  ovi- 
ducts (nJ)  are  attached  to  a  dissepiment,  and  begin  by  two  wide 
abdominal  ostia ;  they  pass  to  the  exterior  by  a  short  canal  placed 
in  the  segment  in  front  of  tho  openings  of  the  male  organs.  Several 
pairs  (geiiernlly  two)  of  seminal  pouches  (receptacula  aeminis)  (rs) 
are  also  present.  They  are  large,  rounded  oi^ans,  which  lie  near 
tho  tostos,  and  open  by  a  short  duct,  without  having  any  close  rela- 
tions to  tho  male  apparatus.  The  paired  character  of  the  genital 
pores,  the  position  of  tho  female  one  in  front  of  tho  male,  and, 
finally,  the  connection  between  the  testes  of  either  side,  form  an 
arrangement  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  has  not  its  like  among 
living  allied  forms. 

Even  in  the  Limicola)  the  organisation  is  different.  The  two 
kinds  of  generative  organs,  which  are  here  also  present  in  one 
individual,  have  no  proper  efferent  ducts.  We  may  suppose  that 
tho  system  of  oviducts,  seminal  ducts,  and  seminal  vesicles,  which  is 
found  in  the  Lumbricidie  is  not  developed  in  them,  so  that  there 
are  only  ovaries,  testes,  and  receptacula  seminis.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  at  present,  some  of  the  looped  canals  (cf.  p.  177),  which  in  the 
Lnmbricidn)  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlio  generative  system,  here 
form  the  efferent  ducts  for  tho  reproductive  matters,  and  undergo 
changes  in  correspondence  with  this  function.  Parts  of  the  dis- 
sepiments function  as  germ-glands,  ou  which  the  generative 
products  when  undeveloped  generally  form  paired  sacciuar  diver- 
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ticula  which  project  far  into  the  cavity  of  the  coelom,  and  often 
extend  through  several  segments.  As  a  rule  there  are  several 
(as  many  as  four)  testes  in  different  metameres.  There  is  generally 
only  one  pair  of  ovaries.  As  these  laterally-placed  oi^ns,  just 
like  the  testes,  force  their  products,  when  a  large  quantity  is 
developed,  through  several  metameres,  they  seem  to  surround  the 
unpaired  testes  (Tubifex).  When  the  generative  matters  break  off 
from  their  point  of  origin  they  float  iu  the  coelom.  In  some 
(EnchytneuB)  a  number  of  ovarian  germs  break  off  leather  in  a 
mass,  of  which  one  ovnm  only  conies  to  maturity. 

The  efferent  ducts  for  tho  semen  are  formed  from  the  already- 
mentioned  looped  canab,  a  pair  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  converted  to 
this  purpose :  these  generally  undergo  modoflcations  in  size.  The 
fimnel-lu£e  internal  orifice,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  looped 
canals,liee  in  the  next  preceding  segment.  The  canal  continuedfrom 
it,  which  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  large  supply  of  cilia,  passes, 
after  Eeveral  coils,  to  the  terminal  portion,  which  opens  to  the 
exterior ;  a  large  lobed  glandular  organ  is  attached  to  it.  The 
terminal  portion  anteriorly  to  its  orifice  forms  an  ampulla,  into 
which  the  tube  is  invaginated  for  some  distance,  and  &om  which 
it  may  be  protracted,  so  that  it  serves  aa  a  copulatory  organ.  The 
excretory  ducts  of  the  ova  are  either  special  oviducts,  similarly  derived 
from  modified  looped  canals,  or  they  are  functionally  connected  with 
the  seminal  ducts.  In  this  case  the  enlarged 
terminal   portion   of   the  latter  consists  of  a  &j^ 

double  tube,  the  internal  portion  is  the  con-  a  ' 

tinuation  of  the  seminal  duct,  and  tho  external  j^ST   ■r~~i 

portion  which  surronnds    it,  functions  as    an  ]%.  '^ 

oviduct.     Branch iobdella  also  conforms  to  this 
type. 

k  155. 


Tho  generative  system  of  the  Chsetopoda 
ia  very  much  like  that  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  Scolema.  Only  iu  a  few,  however,  does 
hermaphroditism  persist,  and  sexual  separation 
has  become  the  rule  coincidently  with  a  more 
free  habit  of  life.      The  generative  products 

arise  in  the  walls  of  the  body -cavity,  as  is  also  dmm  of  T  o  mo  p  fsTi^ 

the  case  in  the   Gephyrea.      As   n   rule,  the  ■«  Bcale-iike  fonuntionB 

places  at  which  the  ova  or  the  sperm  is  de-  ofthointcpiment,wliioh 

velopKl  are  nerelr  aistmguisM  by  tho  pre-  S.^"  rS°".S 

sence  of  these  products  (lig.  9o,  o) ;  they  nave  veotnii  and  dorsal  pora- 

no  special  characters,  and  are  therefore  dis-  podia  of  othor  Annelida. 

tingnishable  only  at  the  time  when  they  are  "  °^¥7-  ^  ^?"="''«'  °^ 

,     ° ,.         „           ,.-'          _,                    1         1          J      i.  4.1.  cellB  from  which  the  ovn 

functionally  active,    ihey  arc  developed  at  the  are  developed. 
same  points  in  the  same  genera  or  species; 

thus,  for  example,  in  Eunice  they  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  ventral 
nerve-chord.     In  a  few  cases  they  are  limited  to  s  small  number  of 
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segments,  as  in  the  Scoleina.  The  generative  products  formed  on 
the  wall  of  the  body  break  oflf  when  they  become  mature ;  or  they 
become  free  whilst  still  unripe,  and  float  in  the  coelom  (Fig.  93),  in 
which  they  further  develop.  The  looped  canals  here  also  servo 
as  efferent  ducts  for  both  male  and  female  generative  matters ;  but 
this  matter  needs  more  careful  investigation.  Even  in  the  Gephyrea, 
as  has  been  remarked  above  (§  144),  the  organs  which  in  them  are 
the  homologues  of  the  looped  canals  aid  in  the  generative  function, 
and  present  still  more  remarkable  modifications ;  which  require  to 
be  more  closely  examined. 

A  special  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  generative  ormns  of  tho 
Rotatoria.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Chadtopoda 
save  their  dioecious  character,  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
them,  as  from  all  Annulata,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  meta- 
merically  repeated.  The  sexes  differ  not  only  in  the  characters  of 
their  reproductive  organs,  but  also  by  the  rest  of  their  organisation. 
The  males  are  not  only  smaller  in  size,  but  several  of  their  systems  of 
organs  are  atrophied,  especially  the  enteric  canal.  The  testis  consists 
of  a  single  tube,  which  opens  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body ;  accessory 
glandular  tubes  are  sometimes  connected  with  it.  In  the  female,  tho 
flattened  ovary  is  ventral  in  position,  and  opens  into  the  cloaca  by 
moans  of  a  short  oviduct.  Parts  of  the  duct  are  widened  and  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  eggs;  it  thus  forms  a  uterus,  and  in  some 
species  the  eggs  are  developed  into  embryos  before  they  leave  it. 

§  156. 

The  generative  products  have  the  same  form  in  most 
divisions  of  tho  Vermes.  The  egg  is  represented  by  a  more  or  less 
modified  cell.  In  the  Nemathelminthes,  the  ova  are  formed  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  they  are  budded  off  from  a  common  nucleated 
chord  of  protoplasm,  which  forms  the  contents  of  the  tubular  ovary. 
A  large  number  of  eggs  are  produced  at  one  time,  while  the  rest  of 
the  protoplasm  forms  the  axis  of  the  chord  (the  rhachis),  and  is 
surrounded  by  wedge-shaped  ovarian  buds.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  the  Hirudinea;  the  ovaries  of  Htemopis  contain  a 
coiled  filament,  which  corresponds  to  this  rhachis ;  and  on  this 
the  ovarian  germs  are  budded.  The  ova  are  connected  with  the 
filament  by  a  thin  envelope,  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  stalk. 
In  Nophelis  there  is  no  chord,  and  the  ovarian  germs  form  groups  ^ 
of  cells.  In  all  forms  which  have  a  yelk-gland  it  is  not  the  egg- cell  J 
only  which  forms  tho  material  for  the  development  of  the  embryo,    ^^ 

but  this  is  supplemented  by  the  products  of  the  yelk-gland — ^yelk 

cells  (cf.  ^  147).     The  structure,  therefore,  which  appears  to  be  thc; 
egg  consists  in  them  of  a  complex  of  cells,  one  only  of  which  has 
retained  the  value  of  an  egg-cell.     In  almost  all  cases  they  are 
surrounded  by  an  investment,  which  varies  greatly  in  character.    Inc 
some  it  is  a  layer  of  albumen  only,  in  others  this  layer  is  surroundei 
by  a  hard  shell. 
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The  form-elements  of  the  sperm  are  generally  rounded  or 
elongated  bodies,  from  which  a  fine  movable  flagellum  projects. 
The  Nematodes  again  are  peculiar  in  this  matter;  their  seminal 
elements,  like  the  ova,  being  budded  oflf  from  a  rhachis.  The  cells 
thus  formed  increase  in  size,  and  form  cell-like  bodies,  which 
perform  amoeboid  movements,  but  do  not  develop  a  flagellum. 

In  many  Annulata  the  seminal  filaments  are  united  into  masses 
of  definite  form  (spermatophores)  in  special  parts  of  the  male 
efiEerent  ducts ;  these  are  passed  as  such  into  the  female  apparatus. 
Many  Scoleina  have  spermatophores  of  this  kind,  which  are  merely 
formed  by  agglutinated  seminal  filaments  (Tubifex).  In  the  Hiru- 
dinea  the  spermatophores  are  provided  with  a  special  covering. 


Fourth.  Sectioix 


I 


Echinoderma. 

General    Reyiew. 
§  157. 

The  Echinoderma  form  a  strictly -defined  and  independent 
group,  owing  to  the  well-marked  development  of  a  special  type. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Coelenterata  by  the  differentiation 
of  the  enteric  canal  and  formation  of  a  perienteric  cavity  (coelom). 
The  calcification  of  the  integumentary  layer  (perisome),  which 
encloses  this  body-cavity,  and  the  radiate  arrangement  of  the 
body,  which  consists  of  more  than  two  antimeres,  affords  a  fairly 
sharp  boundary  between  it  and  the  higher  divisions.  This 
difference  between  the  fully-developed  form  of  the  Echinoderma 
and  that  of  the  other  types  does  not  obtain  in  the  larval  stages, 
so  that  in  these  we  can  make  out  genetic  relations  with  the  other 
types.  These  are  the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  as  the  actinoid  type 
of  the  Echinoderma  was  regarded  as  a  reason  for  uniting  them  and 
the  Coelenterata  into  a  large  group — that  of  the  Radiata ;  a  union 
which  on  close  examination  cannot  be  justified.  Such  a  union  is 
inconsistent  with  the  close  relationship  between  them  and  the 
Vermes,  especially  the  Annelides  and  Gephyrea.  The  observation 
that  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  organisation  of  the  Echino- 
derma gives  evidence  of  metamerism,  has  further  justified  their 
separation  from  the  Coelenterata,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  hypo- 
thesis propounded  by  Hackel,  which  regards  the  Echinoderma  as 
derived  from  colonies  of  worm-like  organisms. 

The  larval  form  of  the  Echinoderma  agrees  exactly  with  tho  larva 
of  the  Vermes.  Here,  as  in  many  of  the  latter,  a  new  organism  is  built 
up  within  the  body  of  the  larva.  But  radial  gemmation  takes  place, 
and  a  number  of  individuals  are  produced,  and  thereupon  the  phasno- 
menon  enters  upon  the  well-known  series  of  changes.    Gradually  the 
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radiallj  disposed  bads  separate  from  one  another  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, without  however  ever  becoming  completely  separated ;  so  that 
a  number  of  organs,  or  separate  portions  of  organic  systems,  are 
common  to  them  all.  In  this  way  the  budding  individuals  remain 
connected  as  a  single  organism,  and  losing  their  individuality, 
sink  to  the  level  of  mere  parts  only  of  a  body  (antimera). 

This  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  the  Echinoderma  from  the 
Vermes  leads  us  to  classify  the  former  above  the  latter,  for  we 
suppose  that  the  Vermes  gave  the  starting-point  for  the  development 
of  the  Echinoderma. 

The  separate  divisions  of  the  Echinoderma  (Star-fishes)  are  thus 
arranged : 

I.  Astero'ida  (Sea-stars).* 
Asterida. 

ABteracanthion,  Soloater,  Asbropecten,  Loidia. 

Brisingida. 

Brisinga. 

Ophiurida. 

Ophiodenna,  Ophiolcpis,  OpUiothrix,  Ophiocoma. 

Euryalida. 

Ajstropbyton. 

11.  Crinoi'da  (Lily-stars). 
Brachiata. 

Pentacrinus,  Comatula. 

in.  Echinoi'da  (Sea-urchins). 
Demosticha. 

Echinothurida.t 

Calvcria,  PhormuBOiua. 
Cidarida. 

Cidaris. 
Echinida. 

Echinus,  EchinomoLra. 

Petalosticha. 

Spatangida. 

Bpatangus. 
Cljpcastrida. 

Clypeaater,  Laganom,  Scatella. 

IV.  Holothuro'ida  (Sea-cucumbers). 
Eupodia. 

Holothoria,  Molpadia,  Pentacta,  Psolos,  Cuvicria. 

Apodia. 

Synapta,  Ohirodota. 

*  The  Asterotda  masfc  be  pnt  first,  as  inclading  the  oldest  Schinoderma,  and  as 
being  the  nearest  in  organisation  to  the  hypothetical  stem  form.  Among  the  fossil 
forms  of  this  group  wo  find  conditions  which  are  allied  to  those  of  the  next  class 
(Orinolda). 

t  This  most  important  family  presents  points  of  connection  with  the  Asterida; 
notably  in  the  possession  of  a  movable  dermal  skeleton. 
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Oeneral  Form  of  tbe  Bo<l7. 

$  158. 

The  morphological  relations  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Echiuodorma  to  ono  another,  and  to  the  lower  fomiB,  are  best 
Qsderstood  bv  a  reference  to  their  development.  The  larva,  which 
arises  from  the  ovnmj  has  only  two  antimera  (bilateral  symmetry) 


Fig.  94.  Larval  forma  Boon  from  the  side.  A  Larra  of  a  Holothnrian.  B  Lftm  oT 
a  Starfish  (Bipiniuiriii-trpo),  C  D  Vennian  larvm.  o  Houth.  i  Stomaoh.  a  Aniu. 
V  Frseoral  band  of  cilia,  vrhicb  ia  indGpendent  in  B,  C,  and  D,  but  in  A  BuiroundB  an 


and  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the  larva  of  theAnnelides.  A 
ciliated  band  either  surrounds  the  oral  surface,  which  carries  the 
mouth  (cf.  Fig.  94,  A),  or  is  divided  into  two  circlets,  one  of  which 
bounds  the  prseort^,  and  the  other  the  postorsl  r^on  (B).    The 
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latter  larval  form  is  seen  in  the  Aatero'ida,  the  former  in  the 
Holothuroida.  These  forms  also  obtain  in  the  larvso  of  other 
Echinodorma,  but  in  the  Ophiurida  and  Echinoida  a  number 
of  proceasea  are  dorelopod,  on  to  which  the  band  of  cilia  is  continued. 
In  a  few  cases  (where  development  takes  place  within  the  maternal 
organism)  the  larval  form  is  passed  over,  and  the  Bchinoderm 
appears  without  this  intermediate  stage.  The  resemblance  which 
exists  between  the  larval  form  of  even  very  different  divisions  points 
to  the  common  origin  of  the  phylum ;  which  origin,  indeed,  was 
from  forms  which  were  not  of  the  radiate  type.  This  important 
point  is  ignored  by  those  who  try  to  derive  the  Echinoderma  from 
the  Ckelent«rata ;  they  regard  the  Echinoderma  as  forming  an 
exception,  which  they  are  unable  to 
exp^in. 

The  rudiments  of  the  Echino- 
derm  body  appear  ronud  the  enteron 
of  the  larva.  In  the  Astero'ida  five 
or  more  parts  are  budded  off  &om 
a  common  rudiment;  these  are  the 
future  "arms"  or  "rays"  of  the 
starfish  (Fig.  95,  A).  The  free  end 
of  the  ray  appears  at  first  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  the  other  end  remains 
in  connection  with  the  general  mass. 
This  corresponds  to  the  anterior 
part,  and  the  free  end  of  the  ray  to 
the  posterior  part  of  a  worm's  body. 
As  the  rudiment  of  each  arm  grows, 
joints  (metameres)  appear  in  it  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  tip.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  independent 
organisation  in  each  arm  of  a  star- 
fish ;  its  organs,  such  as  the  intestine, 
nervous,  and  vascular  systems,  and 
also  the  sexual  organs,  a&ve  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  homo- 
logous oi^ns  of  an  Annulate  worm.  If,  then,  we  compare  each  of  the 
budding  arms  with  a  worm-like  organism,  we  mnst  regard  the  star- 
fish developed  by  this  process  of  gemmation  as  corresponding  to  a 
multiple  of  such  organisms ;  and,  further,  we  must  recognise  in  this 
phtenomenon  the  same  process  of  gemmation  as  that  which  takes 
place  in  other  lower  animals;  for  example,  in  the  compound  Ascidians. 
It  is  a  process  in  which  several  separate  animals  are  simultaneously 
budded  off;  the  process  does  not  go  on  till  these  animals  are  com- 
pletely separated,  but  stops  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  connected 
together  as  an  individual  of  a  higher  order. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  their 
separation,  the  products  of  gemmation  are  not  only  connected  ex- 
ternally, but  have  a  certain  number  of  internal  organs  connected, 
and  so  permanently  common  to  the  whole  organism. 

o  2 


Fig.    QS.      Larva    oE    aa    Opbinrid 

(Plnteae  form) ,  a  Sadiment  of  the 
Eohinodarm  with  b  adding  arma, 
d  d'  e'  FroceBseH  of  the  larval  body 
with  their  framework  of  lattioe-like 
rods  (after  J.  MuUer). 
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§  159. 

Thus,  theu,  an  organism  is  developed,  the  antimeres  of  which 
present  themselves  as  the  radially-arranged  "  arms  ;'*  each  of  these 
arms  has  primitively  the  value  of  one  person.  By  the  concrescence  of 
these  persons  an  individual  of  a  higher  order,  an  animal  colony,  is 
formed.  In  the  Astero'ida  the  number  of  arms  is  not  definitely 
fixed ;  in  some  there  is  a  large  (It  in  Solaster),  in  others  (Astera- 
canthion)  a  smaller  number  (4).  In  most  the  number  is  limited  to 
five,  and  the  typical  number,  which  predominates  in  other  Echino- 
derma,  is  fixed  at  this.  The  number  of  arms  in  Brisinga  varies  from 
9-12.  The  point  at  which  all  the  arms  are  connected  forms  the 
common  body  in  the  Asteroida ;  it  carries  the  mouth.  This  lies  on  the 
ventral  surface,  which  is  oral,  and  has  an  aboral  surface  opposed  to  it. 
In  the  arms  the  ventral  surface  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
rows  of  expansive  and  movable  processes — ambulacral  f  eet ;  these 
form  an  ^^  ambulacrum  *'  in  each  arm,  and  are  attached  to  a  depression^ 
which  runs  along  the  arm  (ambulacral  groove).  They  correspond  in 
character  with  the  metameric  arrangement  of  the  arms^  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  other  parts.  There  are  four  rows  in  Asteracanthion,  and 
two  in  most  of  the  other  forms.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
structures  are  allied  to  the  parapodia  of  Vermes  or  not.  The  ventral 
surface  is  also  known  as  the  ambulacral.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  ambulacral  and  antambulacral  (dorsal)  surfaces. 

The  radii  or  arms  vary  greatly  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
independent  of  the  common  body ;  in  not  a  few  forms  they  show  a 
tendency  to  shorten  so  as  to  form  a  body  disc,  and  so,  at  the  same 
time,  the  indication  of  the  primitively  mdividual  character  of  the 

c  B  A 


Fig.  96.     Three  forms  of  StariisheB,  J.  2^  C\  in  which  concresoenoe  and  consequent 

loss  of  individuality  in  the  arms  is  being  gradually  effected.      All  three  are 

figured  from  the  oral,  or  ambulacral,  surface  of  the  body.     The  ambnlaora  are 

represented  by  rows  of  dots,    o  Mouth,    r  Radii  (Arms),    ir  Interradii. 


arms  is  lost  (Oreaster,  Pteraster,  Asteriscus,  etc.).  A  comparison  of 
the  three  forms  of  Sea-stars  (Fig.  96,  -4  J5  (7)  here  figured  will 
make  this  quite  clear. 
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Pig.  97.  Diagram  of  the  hculy. 
'  m  of  nn  Ophiorid.  o  Mouth. 
>  Bodj  dine.    T  Arms. 


§  160. 

The  armngements  in  other  Echi'aoderma  are  derived  from  the 
form  which  obtaioa  in  the  Asteroida ;  and 
that   in  two  divergent  lines.      In  both, 
although  in  different  ways,  it  leads  to  a 
greater    centralisation   of   the    organism. 
Along  ono  line  the  arms  are  more  largely 
developed,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually 
lose  their  relations  to  the  internal  organs. 
Along  the  other  the  arms  pass  completely 
into  the  common  body.     The  number  of 
rays  appears  to  be  always  fivo.     The  first 
arrangement  is  seen  in  Brisinga  and  the 
Ophiurida,  where  the  body  is   separated 
into  a  discoid  central  portion  (Fig.  07,  j*' 
and  the  projecting,  bat  sharply  sepa- 
rated, arms  (v).     The  arms  take  but  a 
amall  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
body-cavity,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  the  body  disc.     The  ambu- 
lacral  groove  is  wanting  in  the  Ophi- 
urida, but  the  ambulacra  still  extend 
along  the  arras. 

The  arms  of  the  Euryahda  are 
greatly  developed,  being  repeatedly 
divided  in  a  dichotomous  fashion.  A 
shallow  groove  is  continued  into  the 
divisions.  The  Crinoida,  which  in 
earlier  periods  were  widely  distributed, 
and  very  rich  in  forms,  but  which  are 
now  represented  by  few  genera,  have 
lost  the  power  of  free  locomotion,  and 
passed  into  the  fixed  condition.  In 
the  division  Brachiata,  which  includes 
the  extant  forms,  a  atalk,  often  of 
great  size,  jointed,  and  complicated 
by  branchings  and  appended  struc- 
tures (Pig.  98),  is  developed  on  tlie 
antambulacral  portion  of  the  cup-like 
body.  This  serves  as  an  organ  of 
attachment.  The  arms  are  not  always 
limited  to  five,  but  there  is  often  a 
larger  number  of  them ;  they  are  c 
siderably  developed,  being  divided,  or 

Provided  with  secondary  appendages. 
heae  appendages,  which  are  attached 
to  the  arms  and  have  the  form  of 
feathery  plates,  are  known  as  pinnulfe. 


Flg.OS.  Bhizocrinaa  lofaten- 
A  ;oai]g  Bpecimcn.  B  Cup 
(It),  Ttiib  Beven  arma,  of  a  lai^r 
appcimeti.  p  Stalk,  tit  Boote.  R 
Arma.    (  Tentnoles  {after  M.  Sare). 


The  ambnlacral  groove 
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extends  on  to  the  arms,  and  gives  passage  to  the  tentacula-Uke  feet. 
In  some  the  fixed  condition  obtains  in  the  young  only,  and  later 
on  in  life  the  arm-bearing  body  breaks  off  from  ite  stalk  (Antedon^ 
Comatula). 

§161. 

The  other  series  of  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body  leads  to 
the  Echinoida.  The  arms  have  altogether  disappeared  as  indepen- 
dent parts.  In  the  more  or  less  cone-shaped  body  of  the  true  Sea- 
Urchins  (Desmosticha),  the  ambulacra  extend  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface.  The  ambulacral  tracts  form  five  bands,  which  extend 
from  the  oral  (Fig.  99,  -4  o)  to  the  opposite  pole  (B  a) ;  these  are 
separated  by  as  many  tracts  devoid   of  suckers  (Interambulacra). 

The  aboral  polar  area  (apical 
M  A  pole)    is    occupied    by    the 

greatly-diminished  antambu- 
lacral  surface.  The  distribu- 
tion of  ambulacral  (oral)  and 
antambulacral  (aboral)  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  which  is 
pretty  equal  in  the  Asteroida, 
is  thus  completely  altered  in 
the  Sea-Urchins,  for  in  them 
the  former  is  much  larger 
than  the  latter.  If  we  imagine 
a  Starfish-form,  in  which 
the  arms  have  completely 
passed  into  the  general  body 
(cf.  Fig.  96,  c),  then  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  antambulacral  surface, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  that  of  the  ambulacral,  will  give  us 
the  Urchin-form. 

This  arrangement  is  modified  in  the  Petalosticha,  partly  by  a 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  partly  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  ambulacral  tracts.  The  diminution  in  size  of  these  tracts 
is  of  importance.  They  form  a  five-leaved  rosette  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  and  from  these  leaf-ends  signs  of  a  continuation  of  the  tracts 
as  far  as  the  mouth  can  be  still  followed  out  in  the  Clypeastridse. 

The  indications  of  the  development  of  the  Echinoderm  body  from 
a  multiple  of  individuals  are  less  apparent  in  the  Holothuro'ida 
than  in  the  Echinoida.  But  the  sausage-shaped  body  can  be  derived 
from  the  arrangement  seen  in  most  of  the  regular  Sea-Urchins,  by 
imagining  the  body  to  be  pulled  out.  The  oral  and  aboral  poles  in 
each  correspond,  the  former  being  distinguished  by  the  oral,  the  latter 
by  the  anal  orifice.  The  antambulacral  surface  has  altogether  disap- 
peared. In  the  true  HolothuroYda  (Eupodia)  the  ambulacral  and 
interambulacral  tracts  extend  alternately  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
Some  of  the  ambulacral  tracts  may  however  undergo  an  increase, 
and  the  others  a  decrease  in  size,  according  to  the  varying  necessities 
of  function.     Thus  the  three  ambulacral  tracts  on  that  sur&ce  which 


Fig.  99.  Diag^mmatio  figure  of  a  Sea-Urchin. 
A  From  the  oral  surface.  B  A  lateral  view. 
The  ambalacra  are  represented  by  rows  of 
dots,  r  Radii,  ir  Interradii.  o  Moath.  a  Anns. 
The  latter  is  sarronnded  by  the  antambulacral 

surface. 
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functions  as  Tentral,  are  retained  in  PboIoSj  wlule  the  other  two 
which  belong  to  the  portioa  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  func- 
tions as  the  dorsal,  are  atrophied.  In  Cnvieria  this  modification  of 
parts  is  extended  bo  as  to  result  in  the  disappearance  of  the  throo 
ventr^  ambulacra. 

A  complete  degeneration  of  the  ambulacra  talces  place  in  the 
SynaptsB,  and  the  radiate  organisation,  which  ia  implied  hy  the 
division  into  ambulacra,  is  thna  lost ;  they  have  followed  out  the 
line  of  modification  indicated  in  those  Astero'ida,  where  the  rays 
b^in  to  lose  the  organs  belonging  to  them,  as  if  in  preparation  for 
a  centralised  organisation. 


Appendages. 

$   162. 

The  organs  appended  to  the  integument,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  appendages,  are  not  so  various  as  in  the  Vermes.  Of  such  parts 
the  sucking  or  ambulacral  feet  most  be  placed  foremost,  for 
th^  form  the  most  common  arrangement,  and  belong  to  the  typical 
Ecninoderm  organisation,  and  are  evidently  derived  from  an  ancestor 
common  to  the  whole  group.  They  are  tubular,  and  generally 
cylindrical  processes  of  the  body-wall,  which  not  only  agree  in  being 
arranged  in  rows  (in  accordance  with  the  metamerism  of  the  rays), 
bat  also  in  their  most  essential  points  of  structure,  with  the  parapodia 
of  the  Annelides :  on  the  whole  they  are  more  simple  in  character 


i^g.  100  Diagiam  of  the  croaa  aeotioa  of  an  arm,  A,  of  Astentouitluoii  tnbeas ; 
B,  of  OphiDca  toiEnratn  p  Ambulacnil  feet  p'  AmpalltD.  t  Dermal  tentoclee. 
It  Nerve  ohccde  to  Ambnlacrftl  platea  m  Mosclea.  a  Ambnlaoiat  vein,  b  Teatnl 
pUte.  e  Lateral  pUtes  il  Do»b1  plate  I.  Caloified  portion  of  the  integument 
(after  Wilh  Lange). 

(Fig.  100).     As   they  have  always  much  the  same  stmctnre  they 
vary  but  little  in  fouction. 

The  free  end  of  these  tubular  structures  {p)  ia  either  Battened 
out,  or  provided  with  a  sucker-like  termination  (Echinoida) ;  or  it 
baa  a  conical  tip,  or  is  rounded  off  (many  Astero'ida) ;  sometimes  it  ia 
provided  with  a  rounded  head.  Others  are  provided  with  lateral 
indentations  or  secondary  processes  (Ophinrida  and  Crino'ida) ;  these 
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are  intermediate  towards  tliose  forms  which  have  lost  their  locomotor 
function,  and  have  the  form  of  ambulacral  branchiee  or  tentacles 
(tentacular  organs). 

When  they  are  filled  with  fluid  the  feet  swell,  and  are  thereby 
erected  and  capable  of  protrusion.  The  extent  to  which  they  are 
protruded  depends  on  the  length  of  the  firm  appendages  of  the 
integument,  so  that  the  sucker  feet  are  longest  in  the  Echinoida  with 
their  long  spicules.  The  end  becomes  fixed  when  the  sucker  is  pro- 
truded, so  that  the  foot  is  now  able,  when  it  contracts,  to  draw  the 
body  of  the  animal  towards  the  point  of  attachment ;  this  mode  of 
locomotion  is  often  effected  with  great  rapidity  by  the  Echinoida.  A 
whole  group  of  suckers  takes  part  in  the  movement,  and  by  working 
together  display  considerable  energy.  The  distribution  of  these 
structures  has  been  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraphs ;  their 
relation  to  the  vascular  system  will  be  spoken  of  when  that  system 
is  dealt  with. 

In  the  Crinoida  the  circumoral  suckers  acquire  the  function  of 
tentacles ;  this  is  in  many  other  cases  combined  with  the  locomotor 
functions.  But  wo  get  also  independent  tentacular  structures, 
allied  in  origin  to  these,  namely,  the  tentacles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oral  aperture  of  Holothuroida  (cf.  Fig.  113,  T).  They  are 
sometimes  pinnate,  sometimes  branched,  and,  as  a  rule,  can  be 
completely  drawn  in.  In  many  Synapta)  they  carry  suckers  (S. 
Duverna?a).  Their  internal  cavity  is  in  communication  with  the 
same  vascular  system,  as  are  the  ambulacral  feet. 

The  so-called  dermal  branchiae,  tentacles  which  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  antambulacral  (dorsal)  surface  of  the  body  in 
the  Starfishes  (Fig.  100,  t),  differ  from  these;  in  the  Echinoida 
they  form  five  pairs  of  contractile  tree-like  organs  near  the  mouth. 
They  communicate  with  the  body-cavity,  and  arc  merely  protrusions 
of  the  integument. 


Integrument  and  Dermal  Skeleton. 
§  163. 

In  the  Echinoderma  the  same  dermo-muscular  layer  is  present  as 
in  the  Vermes,  but  the  integument  is  more  sharply  marked  off  from 
the  musculature.  This  latter  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  layer  which 
limits  the  body-cavity,  and  is  covered  externally  by  the  integument. 
Its  special  cliaractors  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  locomotor  power  of 
the  body  is  more  or  less  determined  by  the  deposition  of  chalk 
in  that  layer,  which  goes  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  muscular 
layer,  the  "perisome.^' 

The  same  structure  exists  in  the  larva;  but  in  it  this  exoskeleton 
is  never  of  any  great  size,  but  is  merely  a  firm  support  formed  by 
a  largo  number  of  rod-like  processes.  The  ciliated  bands  extend  on 
to  the  processes,  which  they  fringe,  and  form,  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated manner,  the  locomotor  apparatus  of  the  larva  (vide  Fig.  95, 
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d  iV  e).  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  cilia  at  a  period  before 
that  when  they  are  arranged  on  the  ridge-like  projections  from  the 
ciliated  band ;  but  this  general  ciliatioii  is  only  found  during  the 
most  indifferent  condition  of  the  larva. 

The  cilia  are  retained  even  later  on,  on  many  parts  of  the  soft 
dermal  layer  which  invests  the  calcareous  skeleton  :  as,  for  example, 
in  the  ciliated  tracts,  which  reach  to  the  mouth  in  the  Spatangidfe 
(semitfc),  Ouotherparts,  such  as  the  dermal  branchiae  (cf.  supra), 
ciliation  appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  respiratory  function 
of    the    integument,  in  which  the  ambulacral  feet  may  also  have 

The  extent  to  which  the  iotegumeut  is  calcified  varies  greatly. 
Sometimes  the  calcareous  particles  are  united  with  one  another  into 
larger  pieces,  and  form  plates  which  are  movably  or  immovably 
connected  together  :  this  arrangement  either  extends  over  the  whole 
body,  or  is  confined  to  definite  tracts  of  it«  surface.  In  other  cases 
the  calcareous  particles  are  scattered,  and  allow  of  great  variations 
in  the  form  of  the  body.  In  this  case  a  largo  number  of  the 
.characteristic  features  of  the  Echinoderm  disappear  from  other  parts 
of  its  organisation  ;  so  that  the  disappearance  of  a  calcified  integu- 
ment is  a  departure  from  the  type,  and  the  general  phaenoraenon  of 
a  scanty  deposit  of  calcareous  matters  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
early,  but  as  a  final  stage  in  the  series  of  forms. 

Calcification  converts  the  integument  into  an  organ  of  support 
forthebody,or  dermal  skeleton; 
in  many  cases  this  sends  out  pro-  *, 

cesses  into  the  interior  of  the  body. 
These  give  rise  to  calcified  struc- 
tures, which  form  an  internal  skele- 
ton and  combine  with  the  external. 
The  whole  thickness  of  the  peri- 
some  is  not  affected  by  the  process 
of  calcification.  A  thin  non-calci- 
fied layer  of  tissue  is  always  found 
on  the  inner,  as  well  as  on  the  outer 
surface ;  on  the  latter,  however,  this 
layer  disappears  at  an  early  period 
from  some  parts,  so  that  the  calcified 
parts  are  exposed ;  this  happens, 
for  inatanco,  on  the  spine-like  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  on  other  processes 
of  the  calcareous  skeleton. 

The  lime-salts  arc   always   de- 
posited in  a  regular  manner  in  the 


^^•^•_»  ^ 


FJK-  lot.     View  of  tt  oaloareona  net- 
work of  D  plato  of  the  derm&l  skeleton 
of  an  Echmid  (Cidaria)-   b  Trnbecnla} 
tbrongh.     Theae  were  directly  per. 
to  the  horizontal  network 
'hathighly  niBgnified). 

structures  (Fig.  101),  in  the  spaces 

of  which  soft  organic  substance  persists.     Tho  most  solid  skeletal 

parts  are  thos  traversed  by  soft  etmctares ;   when  the  calcareous 


integumentary  layer.      They    form     p^^ij^ 
delicate    frameworks    or    retiforni 
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skeleton  is  merely  represented  by  separate  and  microscopic  deposits, 
these  are  generally  definite  in  shape,  and  characteristic  of  genera 
and  species. 

The  calcareoua  skeleton  of  the  larva  forms  an  organ  of  support, 
which  is  generally  made  up  by  a  framework  of  delicately  attached, 
and  often  perforated  rods.  They  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  larval 
Echino'ida  and  Ophiurida;  there  are  ^so  calcareoos  bodies  in  the 
larvte  of  the  Holothuroida.  The  presence  of  acalcareons  skeleton  in 
the.larvfe  is  clearly  an  instance  of  an  arrangement  which  is  common 
to  the  group ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  larval  skeleton 
corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  larva,  and  not  to  that  of  the  adolt 
Echinoderm ;  none  of  it  passes  permanently  into  the  adult  form. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  repeated  change  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  in  the 
Holothuroida. 

§  164. 

As  regards  the  special  characters  of  the  dermal  skeleton,  the 
presence  of  pieces,  movably  connected  with  one  another,  on  the 
ambolacral  surfaceof  the  arms, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Aste- 
roida.  Transversely  -  placed 
pairs  of  calcareous  pieces, 
which  gradually  diminish  in 
size,  are  found  from  the  month 
as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm 
(Fig.  100,  A  w);  they  form 
the  floor  of  a  groove — the 
tentacular  groove.  The  sepa- 
rate pieces  form  a  jointed 
series  by  their  articular  at- 
tachments, and  the  suckers 
pass  out  between  the  solid 
joints  (p).  These  calcareouB 
pieces  are  consequently  known 
as  ambulacral  plates.  But 
as  special  soft  parts  (ambu- 
lacral canal  and  nerves)  are 
also  embedded  in  this  groove, 
the  jointed  segments  do  not 
appear  to  be  purely  dermo- 
flom  ftt     «^«'«**I   parts.      The   ambu- 


lacral groove  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  which  is  con- 
tinued laterally  on  to  the  am- 
bulacral plates.  It  consists 
largely  of  a  layer  of  long 
cyliui-ical  cella,  covered  by  a 
cuticle.  At  the  side  it  passes  into  a  layer  of  cells,  which  is  placed 
mnch  deeper.     At  the  lateral  edges  of  the  groove  the  skeleton  is 


oral  Barfoce ;  the  bases  of  the  arms 
set  with  spicules  may  be  seen  (magnified). 
C  Body  disc.  B  Arma.  t  Calcareons  plates, 
which  cover  the  oanal  which  corresponds 
to  the  tentacalar  groove  of  the  Aaterofda. 
g  Oeoital  clefts,     ti  Masticatory  plates. 
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continuous  with  the  dermal  skeleton^  which  covers  the  back  of  the 
arms  ;  at  this  point  there  are  frequently  found  one  or  more  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  plates  or  scutes.  These  structures  may  be  replaced 
by  knobs^  and  are  sometimes  continued  on  to  the  integument  of 
the  antambulacral  surface  of  the  body ;  or  the  integument  is  dis- 
tinguished by  retiform  deposits  of  calcareous  matter  and  smaller 
tubercles,  separated  by  the  non-calcified  parts  of  the  perisome. 
Brisinga  resembles  the  Astero'ida  in  the  structure  of  its  arms ;  that 
is,  they  have  an  ambulacral  groove. 

Larger  flat  plates,  marginal  plates,  form  the  edge  of  the  arms ; 
these  are  often  distinguished  by  spicules  and  other  processes. 

The  structure  of  the  integument  of  the  Ophiurida  resembles 
that  of  the  Asteroida.  There  is  seldom  any  great  development  of 
calcareous  plates  on  the  antambulacral  surface ;  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
found  near  the  base  of  the  arm  only  in  these  forms.  The  ambulacral 
or  ventral  integument  is  also  provided  with  plates  around  the  mouth 
(Fig.  102).  But  several  parts  of  the  firm  skeleton  of  the  arms  are 
different  to  those  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Asteroida.  The  pieces 
homologous  with  the  ambulacral  plates  of  the  latter  form  a  closely- 
set  series  (vertebral  pieces.  Fig.  100,  B  w),  which  almost  com- 
pletely fill  up  the  arm,  and  only  leave  a  narrow  canal  on  the  dorsal, 
and  a  groove  for  the  nerves  and  other  organs  on  the  ventral  surface. 
The  ccelom  is  therefore  continued  into  the  arms  as  a  narrow  canal 
only.  Instead  of  the  soft  covering  of  the  ambulacral  groove,  which 
the  Asteroida  possess,  there  is  a  series  of  firm  calcareous  scutes 
(Fig.  100,  B  b)  in  the  Ophiurida;  other  lateral  processes  of  various 
kinds  are  added  on  to  them. 

In  the  EuryaUda  also  the  leathery  investment  of  the  body 
covers  in  a  skeletal  structure,  formed  of  vertebral  calcareous  plates 
attached  to  one  another.  This,  as  in  the  Ophiurida  and  Asteroida, 
belongs  to  the  oral  surface  of  the  body ;  the  plates  are  continued 
from  the  edges  along  the  radii,  and  to  the  finest  ramifications  of 
them.  In  them,  too,  this  skeleton  forms  the  floor  of  the  ambulacral 
groove.  On  the  aboral  surface  the  body-disc  is  enclosed  in  a  dermis, 
merely  impregnated  with  calcareous  granules,  which  passes  on  to  the 
arms,  and  covers  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ventral  groove. 

There  is  a  larger  number  of  knob-like  and  spicular  processes  in 
the  integument,  which  may  vary  very  greatly  in  character.  A 
special  form  is  very  common  among  the  Asteroida ;  namely,  bundles 
of  movable  spicules  attached  to  a  common  stalk  (paxillse).  The 
pedicellarise  are  described  in  §  166. 

§  165. 

This  dermal  skeleton  is  modified  in  the  Crinoida.  The  dorsal 
integument  is  drawn  out  into  a  stalk,  to  the  end  of  which  the 
animal  is  attached.  The  skeleton  of  the  stalk  is  formed  of  cal- 
careous plates,  which  lie  regularly  one  over  the  other,  and  are  con- 
nected with  flattened  basal  pieces,  to  which  other  calcareous  plates, 
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which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  body,  are  attached.  In  the  yonng 
stages  of  the  Comatulso,  a  simple  knob-like  piece  (centro-dorsal) 
unites  the  skeleton  of  the  stalk  -with  the  body.  Radial  joint«d 
pieces,  which  are  continned  into  the  joints  of  the  arms,  are  attached 
to  the  central  piece.  The  ambulacral  groove  extends  along  the 
dichotomons  branches  of  the  arms  (Pentacrinus),  as  well  aa  along 
the  lateral  appendages  (pinnule  of  Comatula)  which  are  set  alter- 
nately on  either  side  of  the  arms.  The  groove  becomes  united  with 
the  groove  of  the  next  arm,  and  passes  along  tho  ventral  surface  of 
the  cup-shaped  body  as  far  as  the  mouth.  Deposits  of  calcareous 
plates  aro  embedded  in  all  parts  of  the  portion  of  the  integument 
which  remains  soft  and  covets  over  the  skeleton. 


§  166. 

The  differences  in  the  dermal  skeleton  of  the  Echino'ida,  and  the 
consequent  changes  in  the  form  of  their  body,  as  compared  with  the 
Astero'ida,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  calcification  of  the  oral  (ventral) 
perisome,  that  is  of  the  portion  which  covers  the  ambulacral  groove 
and  the  soft  parts  which  he  in  it,  and  which  is  permanently  soft 
in  the  Astero'ida.  In  the  place  of  the  articulated  joints,  there  are 
plates  which  are  calcified  externally,  and  are  connected  with  the 
body  in  varions  ways. 

In  the  Desmosticha  the  portion  which  corresponda  to  the  dorsal, 
or  aboral  pole  of  the  Starfish  ia  a 
small  surface,  marked  oft  by  small 
loosely-articulated  calcareous  plates, 
placed  excentrically  to  the  anos  (Fig. 
103,  x).  This  surface,  which  occnpiea 
the  centre  of  the  so-called  apical  pole 
of  the  Sea-Urchin,  is  surrounded  by 
larger  calcareous  plates,  which  carry 
the  orifices  of  the  genital  organs,  the 
genital  plates  {g) ;  one  of  these  is  the 
madreporic  plate  (m).  Five  pieces 
(iutergenital  plates,  i^r)  ore  attached 
to,  and  partly  intercalated  between 
these,  and  from  the  former  five  rows 
of  paired  plates  extend  to  the  oral 
surface.     These  are  traversed  by  fine 


Fig.    103.      Apical    pole 
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placed  in  the  apical  area  Bnrronnded 
bj  (he  genital  plates.  Tho  knobs 
of  the  plates  are  figured  in  only  one 
amfanlacral  and  one  interambnlacral 
area  ;  in  the  former  tho  pores  also, 
which  ore  omitted  from  the  other 
fonr,  are  indicated. 


s  of  which  the  suckers 


communicate  with  the  interior.  These 
are  the  ambulacral  plates  (a),  which 
make  up  the  ambulacral  aroee.  The 
ambulacral  rows  of  the  calcified  peri- 
some of  the  Sea-Urchins  are  homo- 
logous with  the  permanently  soft 
perisome  of  the  Starfishes,  which  covers  over  the  ambulacral  groove 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  arms.     The  rows  of  non-perforated 
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plates^  which  lie  between  the  ambulacral  tracts  (interambulacral 
BTeee,  i),  are  homologous  with  the  marginal  plates  of  the  arms  in 
the  Asteroida.  There  are  two  rows  of  interambulacral,  as  well  as 
of  ambulacral  plates.  The  Echinoida  of  earlier  periods  had  a  larger 
number  of  these  rows — ^forms  with  three,  five,  and  even  seven  rows 
in  one  interambulacral  area  are  known. 

These  pieces  are  connected  with  one  another  in  different  ways. 
In  many  Echinoida,  as  in  the  AsteroYda,  the  calcareous  plates  of  the 
perisome  are  movably  connected  together,  and  so  allow  of  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  body.  In  the  family  of  the  Echinothurida  the 
plates  of  the  perisome  are  movably  connected  with  one  another, 
so  that  the  body  is  able  to  change  its  form.  The  ambulacral  as  well 
ad  the  interambulacral  plates  project  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of 
a  roof  in  the  middle  of  each  area,  and  the  interambidacral  ones  are 
separated  laterally  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  intermediate  space. 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  these  plates  the  soft  parts  of  the  perisome  are 
of  more  importance  than  they  are  in  other  families  of  the  Echinoida, 
These  plates  are  also  continued  with  slight  modifications  on  to  the 
area  around  the  mouth,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  Desmosticha  this 
portion  is  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest.  So  far  the 
Echinothurida  approximate  to  indifferent  conditions,  and  form  an 
intermediate  step  between  the  other  Desmosticha,  and  the  hypo- 
thetical forms  which  can  be  derived  from  the  AsteroYda.  This  point 
of  view  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  firm  fascia  extends 
along  each  ambulacral  area  on  the  inner  face  of  the  shell,  and  sepa- 
rates the  parts  (nerves,  vessels,  ampullae)  which  lie  on  the  ambulacrum 
from  the  coelom.  It  forms  a  process,  which  is  attached  to  either 
side  of  an  ambulacral  groove,  and  projects  some  way  into  the  coelom ; 
this  process  is,  moreover,  fenestrated  by  fine  pores.  This  arrange- 
ment corresponds  to  the  skeleton  of  the  ambulacral  groove  in  the 
Asterida,  which  is  calcified  in  this  portion  in  them ;  while  the  same 
portion  in  these  forms,  in  which  the  perisome  corresponding  to  the 
ambulacral  groove  of  the  Asterida  is  formed  by  calcareous  plates, 
remains  soft. 

Several  important  modifications  of  the  regular  fonn  of  the  dermal 
skeleton  of  the  EchinoYda,  which  are  not  directly  comparable  with 
the  arrangements  found  in  the  AsteroYda,  are  developed ;  these  are 
accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  the  rest  of  the  primitive  dorsal 
perisome,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  radiate  into  other  forms.  The 
ambulacral  arose  no  longer  extend  regularly  from  the  mouth  to  the 
back;  in  the  Spatangidae  and  Clypeastridae  they  are  limited  to  a 
five-leaved  rosette  (ambulacra  petaloYdea)  placed  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face. At  the  same  time  the  number  of  plates,  which  is  very  large 
in  the  regular  EchinoYda,  is  diminished ;  so  that  there  is  a  smaller 
number  of  larger  plates. 

The  internal  skeleton,  which  in  the  ALsteroYda  is  formed  by  the 
skeleton  of  the  ambulacral  groove,  is  represented  in  the  EchinoYda  by 
processes  of  the  ambulacral  plates.  These  processes,  which  are  well 
developed  in  Cidaris,  for  example,  embrace  the  nerves  as  well  as  the 
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Fig.  104.  Pedicellariao 
ofEohinns  saxa- 
tills.  ilAPediceU 
laria  with  its  pincer. 
arms  open  ;  B  With 
them  closed  (after 
Erdl). 


ambulacral  canal^  and  so  point  to  an  affinity  with  this  skeleton. 
The  skeleton  of  the  masticatory  apparatus  in  the  EchinoYda  and 
Clypeastrida  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  development ;  it 
surrounds  the  commencement  of  the  enteron,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  calcareous  blocks  connected  together  like  a  scafEold. 

Spine-like  processes  are  connected  with  the  integument  in  the 

Echinolfda^  as  well  as  in  the  AsteroYda^  but  they 
are  more  independent  owing  to  their  power  of 
movement.  They  are  articulated  to  protuber- 
ances of  the  calcareous  plates^  and  are  provided 
with  a  special  system  of  muscles.  The  spines 
vary  greatly  in  form  and  size ;  sometimes  they 
are  as  fine  as  hairs  (Spatangided) ;  sometimes 
club-like  structures  (Acrocladia);  sometimes  they 
are  long  rods  (Cidaris). 

The  Pedicellariaa  are  also  dermal  organs 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  are  found  in  the 
AsteroYda^  as  well  as  in  the  EchinoYda.  They 
consist  of  a  stalk-like  muscular  process  of  the 
integument^  which  is  supported  at  its  end  by  a 
fine  calcareous  skeleton;  it  terminates  in  two  or  three  pincer-like 
valves,  which  are  movable  on  one  another.  These  too  are  provided 
with  a  calcareous  skeleton.  In  the  EchinoYda  the  three-valved, 
and  in  the  Asterida  the  two-valved  forms  predominate.  Brisinga 
resembles  the  Asterida  in  this  point.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  body ;  but  in  the  Asterida  they  are  principally  found  at  the 
base  of  the  spicules,  and  in  the  EchinoYda  in  the  perisome  around 
the  mouth. 

These  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  spines  modified  in  such  a  way 
that  the  incompletely  calcified  stalk  of  the  pedicellaria  corresponds 
to  the  stalk  of  the  paxilla  of  the  Asterida;  the  tuft  of  spinules 

on  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  arms 
of  the  pedicellaria,  which  are  moved  by 
muscles,  Tust  as  are  the  spines  of  the  Echi- 
noYda. The  four-valved  pedicellarisd  of  Cal- 
veria  fenestrata  are  intennediate  between 
the  more  common  pedicellarisd  and  the  paxillae, 
for  each  of  the  valves,  which  is  provided  with 
a  loDg  stalk,  is  continued  into  a  broad  lamella, 
bent  over  at  its  edges. 


Fig.  105.  A  Calcareous 
anchor.  B  Calcareous 
plate,  which  serves  to 
attach  the  former ;  from 
the  integument  of  By* 
nap  ta  lappa  (after  J. 
Muller). 


§  167. 


In  the  Holothuroida  the  integument  has 
no    longer  any   denno-skeletal   significance. 
The  calcareous  plates  of  the  other  Echinoderma  are  represented  by 
disconnected  deposits  of  lime  in  the  firm  dermal  layer. 

The  calcareous  deposits  of  the  skin  are  definite,  and  often  very 
regular  in  form ;  and  these  forms  are  characteristic  both  in  Synaptas 
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and  Holothonae.  They  sometimes  form  larger  firm  pieces^  sach  as 
the  scutif orm  structures,  which  cover  the  dorsal  or  antambulacral 
surface  in  Cuvieria,  and  which  though  much  smaller  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  dermis  of  Echinocucumis. 

In  the  Holothuriae  the  leathery  layer  of  connective  tissue  becomes 
very  strong  indeed,  but  it  is  quite  soft  in  the  SynaptsD.  In  these 
latter,  however,  there  are  calcareous  bodies  deposited,  which  are 
frequently  definite  in  form;  such  as  the  calcareous  rotute  of  the 
Chirodot89,  or  the  fenestrated  plates  (Fig.  105,  B)  into  which  the 
bases  of  the  anchor-shaped  hooks  (A)  are  inserted.  These  latter 
project  from  the  integument,  and  give  to  the  skin  of  the  Synapt89 
its  great  power  of  attachment. 

The  HolothuroYda  also  possess  an  internal  skeleton  proceeding 
from  their  dermal  one.  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  ring  surrounding 
the  gullet,  which  serves  as  a  point  of  insertion  for  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  as  a  support  for  the  other  organs.  In  the  Holothuriee  it 
consists  of  10,  and  in  the  Synaptae  of  12-15  separate  pieces.  In 
the  former  five  larger  pieces  alternate  with  as  many  smaller  ones, 
and  are  more  or  less  movably  connected  with  one  another.  They 
are  homologous  with  the  processes,  which  project  inwards  from  the 
oral  edge  of  the  shell  in  the  EchinoYda.  Like  those  processes, 
they  are  provided  in  the  Svnaptse  with  pores,  which  give  passage  to 
the  nerves  and  ambidacral  canals ;  in  the  Holothuriad  these  organs 
pass  out  through  forked  processes. 


Muscular  Sjrstem. 
§  168. 

In  the  Echinoderma,  as  in  the  Vermes,  the  muscular  system  is 
connected  with  the  integument,  and  the  structures  derived  from  it. 
The  arrangement  of  it  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  development 
of  the  dermal  skeleton,  so  that  it  is  only  developed  into  a  system  of 
body  muscles  in  those  cases,  where  the  body  is  able,  thanks  either 
to  the  articulations  of  its  separate  firm  parts  (AsteroYda  and 
Crino'ida),  or  to  the  presence  of  disconnected  calcareous  deposits  in 
its  integument  (Holothuro'ida),  to  change  its  form. 

In  the  Asteroi'da  and  Crino'ida  the  musculature  of  the  arms,  like 
the  arms  themselves,  is  jointed ;  it  fills  up  the  interspaces  between 
the  solid  parts.  In  the  CrinoYda,  where  the  skeletal  parts  of  the 
arms  are  connected  together  by  elastic  tissue,  these  muscles  lie  on 
the  ambulacral  or  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  serve  principally 
to  bend  them,  while  the  elastic  tissue  between  the  joints  straightens 
them  again.  The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  pinnulas  of  the 
CrinoYda. 

This  system  of  muscles  is  rudimentary  in  the  EchinoYda,  where 
the  perisome  is  hardened  into  a  firm  "shell''  consisting  of  immovably 
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connected  pieces;  in  them  the  only  separate  mascles  on  the  shell 
are  those  which  move  the  spicules  or  spicular  processes  ;  those  too 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  body  serve  only  to  move 
definite  organs,  as  for  example  the  muscles  of  the  masticatory  appa- 
ratus of  the  Sea-Urchin.  In  the  Spatangida,  however,  the  shell  is 
movable  at  one  point. 

Very  different  relations  obtain  in  the  Holothurotda,  where  the 
absence  of  large  skeletal  pieces  leads  to  a  proportionate  development 
of  the  muscular  system.  Its  connection  with  the  integument  is  very 
definite.  There  is  a  circular  layer  of  muscle  beneath  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  ;  within  this  are  five  longitudinal  bands  of  muscle, 
which  are  sometimes  divided  (Fig.  113,  m)  and  are  separated  by 
intermediate  spaces  of  varying  breadth ;  these  bands  are  inserted 
anteriorly  into  the  already  described  calcareous  ring  (i?).  They  are 
connected  through  the  five  pieces  which  are  pierced  so  as  to  give . 
passage  to  the  nerves  and  ambulacral  vessels.  The  circular  layer  is 
continuous  only  in  the  Synapta);  in  the  Holothuria;  it  is  broken 
through  at  the  radii,  €0  that  it  really  consists  of  interradial  transverse 
fibrous  tracts  only. 


Nervous  System. 
§  169. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  Echinoderma 
consist  of  a  number  of  trunks,  corresponding  with  the  antimeres  of 
the  body ;  they  are  placed  ventrally  and  have  a  radial  direction,  and 
are  also  connected  by  commissures  around  the  oesophagus.  These 
commissures  are  formed  by  each  of  the  nerve-trunks,  which  ac- 
companies the  ambulacral  vessels,  being  divided  into  two  halves 
near  the  mouth ;  these  pass  to  each  side,  and  become  connected 
with  the  corresponding  halves  of  the  neighbouring  nerve-trunks, 
which  go  to  meet  them.  In  this  way  a  ring  is  formed,  which  sur- 
rounds the  gullet,  which,  however,  on  account  of  its  mode  of 
formation,  must  not  be  compared  with  the  oesophageal  ring  of  the 
Vermes.  Each  of  the  radial  trunks  corresponds  rather  to  the 
ventral  ganglionic  chain,  or  ventral  medulla  of  the  Annulata ;  and 
the  commissures  therefore  between  several  such  trunks  are  connec- 
tions between  the  ventral  medullee,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
concrescence  of  several  incompletely  separated  persons. 

As  to  their  more  special  charactei'S ;  the  position  of  the  radial 
nerves  immediately  below  the  well-developed  epithelial  layer  of  the 
ambulacral  groove  (Fig.  100,  A  n)  in  the  AsteroYda  and  ComatulsD  is 
an  important  point ;  for  it  indicates  that  the  relations  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  ectoderm  are  almost  direct.  Perhaps  this 
position  is  due  to  the  mode  of  development  of  the  radial  nerves,  and 
possibly  we  here  meet  with  a  very  low  condition,  in  which  differentia- 
tion is  not  completed.     The  fact  that  j^rocesses  of  the    epithelial 
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form-elements  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  nervous  tracts,  and 
have  the  function  of  a  supporting  tissue,  points  to  this  conclusion. 
In  the  Asterida  each  radial  nerve  consists  of  two  bands  thickened 
in  the  middle,  in  which  cellular  and  fibrous  elements  are  equally 
distributed.  At  the  ends  of  the  arms  the  radial  nerrcs  form  a  large 
swelling,  which  is  connected  with  the  optic  organs  placed  there. 

In  Comatula  this  nervous  band  has  the  same  characters.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  blood-vessel,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  being  pushed  into  it  from  above,  divides  it  into  two  halves. 
Branches  are  given  off  in  regular  order  to  the  pinnulEe.  lu  the 
Ophiurida  the  radial  nerve-trunks  {Fig.  100,  B  n)  are  placed  in  a 
space,  covered  over  by  the  ventral  plates  [b),  and  supported  by  a 
layer  which,  by  its  continuation  into  the  ambulacial  feet,  is 
shown  to  belong  to  the  integument.  In  many,  however  (Ophiura 
textorata],  the  nerves  themselves  are  considerably  differentiated. 
They  each  consist  of  two  nerve-chords,  in  which  masses  of  ganglionic 
cells  are  deposited;  these  correspond  to  the  metameres  of  the  arms. 
The  longitudinal  trunks  are  connected  fay  transverse  commissures 
with  these  ganglia,  from  which  peripheral  nerves  are  given  oft. 
Each  radial  nerve  therefore  represents  a  ventral  ganglionic  chain. 

The  connection  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  integument, 
although  at  first  sight  this  is  implied  only  by  the  position  of  one  on 
the  other,  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  relations  of  the 
skeleton.  For  when  this  arrangement 
obtains  the  ambulacral  groove  cannot  be 
calcified  j  this  can  only  happen  when 
the  nervous  system  becomes  more  inde- 
pendent. 

In  the  Echinotda  provided  with  a 
masticatory  apparatus,  the  nerve-pen- 
tagon is  intimately  connected  with  it. 
In  Echinus  (Fig.  106)  the  nerve-pentagon 
lies  above  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity,  be- 
tween the  tesophagns  and  the  tips  of  the 
ossicles  of  the  masticatory  apparatus, 
and  is  attached  by  five  pairs  of  bands 
in  this  position.  _  The  nerve-trunks  (c) 
pass  from  the  angles  of  the  pentagon 
to  the  spaces  between  the  pieces  of  the 
pyramid;  and  extend  thence  over  the 
oral  integument  to  the  ambulacral  arese. 
They  are  greatly  widened  in  the  middle 
of  their  course,  and   divided  into  two 

lateral  halves  by  a  median  groove.  The  lateral  branches  from  the 
^incipal  trunks  accompany  the  branches  of  the  ambulacral  vessels. 
The  nervous  system  has  the  same  arrangement  in  the  Spatangidai, 
bat  in  them  the  oral  ring  forms  a  pent^on  with  nneqnal  angles. 

The  nervous  ring  of  the  Holothuroi'M  lies  just  in  front  of  and  a 


Fig.  106.     NerroDB  «;Bt«ia  of 

catory  apparatne  is  removed, 
a  (EsopbagDB  cut  throngh  trans- 
TeraBl7.  b  The  oommiBanreB 
oF  the  nerve- tnmkB,  forming 
a  pentagoo&l  reaophagoal  ring. 
c  The  nerve-tranlcB  passiog  to 
the  radii,  d  Bands  which  hold 
tt^etherthetipaof  thepjramids 
of  the  masticatory  apparatus 
(after  Krohn). 
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Kttle  inside  the  calcareous  ring ;  anteriorly  it  is  limited  by  tlie  oral 
integument  (Fig.  113,  n).  As  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  five  nerves 
(ji)  which  it  gives  oflf,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  nervous  ring  of 
the  Asterolfda  and  EchinoYda,  it  has  more  distinctly  the  significance 
of  a  central  organ  ;  in  this  point  some  analogies  may  be  made  out 
between  it  and  the  ganglionic  oesophageal  ring  of  other  animals. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  real  homology  whatever  with  any  ring 
of  this  kind  in  consequence  of  the  origin  of  the  cesophageal  ring  in 
the  Echinoderma,  already  described  when  we  were  treating  of  the 
AsteroYda.  The  peripheral  nerve-trunks  pass  out  by  openings  in 
the  five  larger  pieces  of  the  calcareous  ring,  and  extend,  becoming 
broader  as  they  go  along  the  outer  side  of  the  bands  of  longitudinal 
muscles  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body ;  near  the  cloaca  they  again 
diminish  in  breadth ;  they  give  off  fine  branches  along  their  course. 
Each  radial  nerve-trunk  may  be  divided  into  two  layers,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  A 
vessel  accompanies  the  radial  nerves ;  this  is  separated  by  a  wall 
of  partition  from  the  ambulacral  vessels,  which  lie  still  more  to 
the  interior.  The  oral  ring  gives  off  tentacular  nerves,  in  addition 
to  these  radial  trunks. 


Sensory  Organs. 
§  170. 

Definite  portions  of  the  integument  have,  in  this  group  also,  a 
special  significance  as  tactile  parts.  The  tentacles,  as  well  as  the 
sucker  connected  with  the  water-vascular  system,  may  be  reckoned 
as  tactile  organs,  and  the  former  become  greatly  developed,  and 
80  of  greater  importance,  when  the  ambulacral  system  is  reduced,  as 
it  is  in  the  HolothuroYda  (Apodia). 

Five  pairs  of  vesicles,  which  lie  on  the  roots  of  the  radial  trunks 
in  the  Synaptida),  are  said  to  be  auditory  organs,  but  their  sensory 
function  is  as  doubtful  as  is  that  of  the  so-called  eye  specks  in  the 
same  genus. 

Visual  organs  are  exactly  known  in  the  Asterida  only ;  in  all 
other  Echinoderma  mere  collections  of  pigment  are  regarded  as  eyes 
or  '^  eye-spots.''  The  eyes  of  the  sea-stars  are  placed  at  the  tip  of 
each  arm,  which  is  ordinarily  bent  up,  and  so  turned  towards  the 
light;  they  occupy  a  pad-like  elevation  of  the  end  of  the  ambulacral 
groove,  the  epithelial  layer  of  which  is  formed  of  long  cylindrical 
cells,  and  is  very  thick  at  this  point.  The  rod-shaped  cells  contain 
pigment.  The  eyes  lie  on  separate  points  of  the  "  optic-pad.''  A 
funnel-like  cavity  covered  by  the  cuticle  has  its  walls  bounded  by 
rod-like  cells,  which  are  inclined  from  the  periphery  to  the 
funnel ;  in  this  way  their  ends  form  the  wall  of  the  funnel.  A 
transparent  body  projects  from  the  pigmented  part  of  the  cdls  into 
the  cavity  of  the  funnel,  and  so  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  its  lumen. 
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As  this  apparatus  lies  on  the  terminal  ganglionic  swelling  of  the 
radial  nerves,  and  the  cells  give  off  fine  processes  to  this  ganglion, 
the  two  parts  may  be  regarded  as  connected  at  this  point  (Astera- 
canthion  rubens).  Each  eye  which  consists  of  a  complex  of  cells 
is  a  differentiation  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  resembles  therefore 
the  optic  organs  of  other  Invertebrata. 


Alimentary  Canal. 
§  171. 

The  alimentary  canal,  which  varies  greatly  in  character  in  the 
adult  Bchinoderma,  has  a  simpler  predecessor  in  the  primitive 
enteron  of  the  larval  form,  which  is  similar  in  all  Echinoderma.  Of 
course  this  does  not  refer  to  those  forms  in  which  there  is  no  larval 
stage,  and  where  the  development  is  compressed. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  enteron  is  formed  by  the  in-growfch  of 
the  cell-layer,  which  invests  the  body  of  the  young  larva.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  caecal  tube,  which  is  pushed  down  into  the  body,  and  the  wall 
of  this  tube  forms  the  endoderm,  while  the  outer  cell-layer  represents 
the  ectoderm.  The  organism  is  in  fact  a  Gastrula.  The  entrance 
into  the  rudimentary  enteron  is  regarded  as  the  primitive  mouth. 
A  second  invagination  soon  grows  from  the  other  side  of  the  body 
towards  the  blind  end  of  the  enteron ;  this  unites  with  the  enteron, 
becomes  hollow,  and  so  forms  a  continuous  tube  with  the  part  first 
formed.  The  parts  formed  last  are  the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  connected  with  it,  and  the  part  formed  first  is  the  mid-  and 
the  hind-gut.  The  orifice  which  becomes  later  the  anus,  and  the 
portion  of  the  enteron  connected  with  it,  are  consequently  the  parts 
first  formed. 

The  larval  intestinal  canal  is  formed  of  three  portions  (cf .  Fig. 
94,  A  B).  A  wide  oral  opening  leads  into  a  contractile  tube  lying 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  body ;  this  is  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus. 
Then  follows  a  wider  part,  the  mid-gut  or  stomach,  which  is  con- 
tinued into  a  narrow  and  retort-shaped  tube,  which  is  the  hind-gut 
and  leads  to  the  anus.  These  three  portions  correspond  exactly  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  canal,  which  are  distinguishable  in 
nearly  all  Vermes.  The  mouth  and  anus  are  at  first  on  different 
surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  larva.  As  the  body  is  differentiated, 
especially  by  the  development  of  the  ciliated  band,  they  apparently 
come  to  lie  on  one  and  the  same  surface,  the  so-called  anterior  side. 
It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  ciliated  band  distinctly  divides 
two  surfaces  of  the  body:  a  decreased  oral,  and  an  increased  anal 
surface  turned  towards  the  former. 

But  before  the  enteron  is  fully  developed  by  becoming  connected 
with  the  fore-gut,  a  portion  of  it,  which  forms  a  closed  vesicle,  is 
constricted  off.     Two  pieces  are  then  separated  off  from  this  vesicle, 
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or  two  new  vesicles  are  formed  from  tlie  sides  of  the  enteric  C8Bcal 
tube.  In  this  way  three  different  bodies  are  differentiated  from  the 
enteron.  The  two-paired  vesicles,  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  enteron, 
represent  the  commencement  of  the  ccclom;  the  third  ve^cle 
becomes  connected  with  the  dorsal  ectoderm  and  opens  on  to  it ;  this 
is  the  commencement  of  the  water-vascular  system.  This  apparatus, 
like  the  lining  cell-layer  of  the  ccelom,  takes  its  origin  therefore 
from  the  enteron,  and  from  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  without 
doubt  its  hinder  part,  although  it  appears  first  of  all  and  grows 
inwards,  from  what  is  later  on  the  anus.  This  arrangement  appears  to 
indicate  that  there  are  arrangements  in  the  water- vascular  system,  as 
well  as  in  the  coelom  (for  the  two  are  connected  together),  which  are 
phylogenetically  connected  with  the  terminal  division  of  the  enteron ; 
in  this  case  this  tract  of  the  enteron  is  not  homologous  with  the 
enteron  of  a  Gastrula,  but  corresponds  a  priori  to  a  hind-gut,  the 
early  development  of  which  is  clearly  due  to  the  complicated 
character  of  the  organs  about  to  be  differentiated  from  it.  These 
organs  are  those  which  are  especially  necessary  to  the  organism.  I 
consider  therefore  that  the  first  formed  rudiment  of  the  enteron  is 
not  a  Gastraea-enteron,  and  that  its  orifice  is  not  the  primitive  mouth, 
but  that  they  are  respectively  the  true  hind-gut  and  anus.  The 
median  division  of  the  enteron  which  is  divided  from  the  hind-gut 
is  morphologically  a  part  of  it.  The  differentiation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  organs  out  of  the  hind-gut  points  to  stages  in  which 
organs  were  connected  with  the  hind-gut  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  arc  in  many  Gephyrca.  But  as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
directly  that  such  structures  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Echino- 
derma;  and  it  is  better  to  regard  these  remarkable  processes  as 
presenting  us  with  a  problem  which  has  still  to  be  solved. 

When  the  body  of  the  Echinoderm  is  formed  in  and  partly 
from  the  larva,  the  enteron  of  the  larva  does  not  completely  pass 
into  it.  The  perisome,  when  formed,  first  grows  round  its  middle 
part,  and  in  the  sea-stars  takes  up  this  only  with  the  hind-gut.  In 
the  BchinoVda  the  anus  also  appears  to  be  formed  anew.  The  larval 
enteron  is  retained  most  completely  in  the  mature  stage  of  the 
HolothuroYda. 

The  fully-developed  enteron  is  found  to  hang,  in  the  mature 
Echinoderm,  in  a  coelom,  which  is  often  wide,  and  undergoes 
various  changes  during  its  differentiation,  which  are  generally  corre- 
lated with  the  characters  of  the  perisome.  AlS  a  rule  the  mouth 
always  retains  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surfckce  of  the 
body. 

§  172. 

The  mouth  in  the  sea-stars  has  a  radiate  form,  owing  to  the 
projection  into  it  of  interradial  processes ;  hard  papillao  and  spicules 
are  formed  by  the  peiisome,  and  function  as  masticatory  organs. 
They  are  specially  developed  in  the  Ophiurida,  where  they  generally 
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form  several  rows  odq  above  the  other  (Fig.  102,  d).  In  these 
therefore  the  dermal  skeleton  forma  the  organs  for  the  conuninution 
of  the  food.  A  short,  wide  cesophagns  follows  the  mouth ;  this  is 
continued  into  a  wide  mid-gut  (Btomach),  which  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  body.     In  the  Ophiurida  and  many  Asterida  (Astropecten, 


Rg.   107.    TranBrerse  aection  throngb  tbe  arm  and  disc  of   Salaitor  ondcca. 

Tlie  ntdtal  and  the  intcrradial  portiona  arc  figured   on  oppoaito  sidee.      a  Hontb. 

V  Stomachal  cavity,    e  Badial  oaxn.    g  Genital  gland,    m  Madreporio  plato.    a  Stone- 

OAnal  with  ita  so-called  heart,    p  Ambnlacral  feet  (after  G.  O.  SarB), 


Lttidis)  the  stomach  is  always  a  blind  sac,  as  it  is  also  in  Brisinga, 
But  in  all  Asterolda  it  is  provided  with  diverticula  or  ceecal 
saccular  appendages,  which  are  indicated  in  the  Ophiurida  by 
radial  constrictions.  The  gastric  ctecs  of  the  Asterida  extend  in 
pairs  into  the  arms ;  they 
spring  from  the  stomach,  and 
have  the  form  of  thin-walied 
tabes,  closely  beset  with 
lateral  appendages  (Figs. 
107,  c;  108,  k),  which  as  a 
mle  are  united  by  pairs  into 
one  canal  before  they  open 
into  the  stomach.  This  tract 
represents  an  unpaired  por- 
tion of  the  enteron  belonging 
to  each  antimere  (arm)  of  the 
AsteroTda,  while  the  ctecal 
tnbes  form  a  paired  por- 
tion. In  Astropecton  anran- 
tiacus  these  tubes  ariso  sepa- 
ratelyfrom  thestomach.  The 
unpaired  portion  in  each  arm 
has  therefore  disappeared  in 
this  form,  and  with  it  the 
primitive  condition.  In  most 
of  the  Asterida  the  short  hind-gut  is  continued  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anas,  which  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  enteric  tube  of  the  CriuoTda  (Comatula)  is  modified;  it  describes 
a  spiral  coil,  and  its  narrower  short  terminal  portion  passes  into  a 
tubular  and  projecting  anus,  which  is  placed  interradially  near  the 
mouth.  This  coiled  arrangement,  which  is  apparently  very  anomalous^ 


.  on  tho  dorsal  aorfano.  a  Anus. 
i  Bosette- shaped  eulaiged  entaron  (Htomach). 
ft  Tabalar  ladiat  appendages  of  the  enteron. 
g  Qenital  glands. 
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may  be  also  seen  in  young  AsteroYda ;  in  them  it  is  only  seen  for  a 
time  during  their  development,  but  in  the  CrinoYda  it  is  continued 
as  a  permanent  condition. 

The  enteron  is  attached  to  the  body-wall  by  radial  fibres.  The 
radial  C86ca  of  the  AsteroYda  are  attached  to  their  body- wall  by  a 
special  peritoneal  fold,  which  extends  along  each  caecum. 


§  173. 

In  the  EchinoYda  the  mouth  is  similarly  provided  with  Mastica- 
tory Organs,  but  they  are  removed  from  the  outer  surface  and  placed 
in  the  coelom.  They  there  form  an  apparatus,  which,  in  the  Clypea- 
strida,  consists  of  five  pairs  of  triangular  calcareous  pieces,  but  in  the 
Echinothurida,  Cidarida,  and  Echinida  is  much  more  complicated. 
Five  pieces  directed  towards  one  another  carry  a  tooth-like  point, 
and  arc  united  with  several  others  into  a  complex  organ  known  as 
the  "Lantern  of  Aristotle;'^  the  oesophagus  traverses  it.  The 
enteric  tube  always  describes  several  coils.  The  narrow  fore-gut 
passes  into  a  wider  portion,  which  forms  the  longest  part  of  the  canal. 
It  has  sometimes  faintly-indicated  diverticula  (Echinida),  sometimes 
veritable  ca3ca  (Clypeastrida),  which  (as  in  Laganum)  project  into 
the  cavity  of  body  which  is  marked  off  by  the  supporting  pillars 
of  the  calcareous  shell.  In  these  forms  "  mesenteric  fibres  extend 
to  the  body- wall  for  the  whole  length  of  the  coiled  intestine. 

In  the  HolothuroYda  the  enteric  tube,  which  is  longer  than  the 
body,  forms  a  double  loop,  while  in  the  Synapta3  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Chirodotuo)  it  extends  straight  through  the  body-cavity,  and 
is  provided  with  numerous  diverticula.  A  muscular  portion  of  the 
enteron  which  succeeds  the  oesophagus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special 
differentiation;  it  appears  to  function  as  a  muscular  stomach 
(Synapta)).  This  character  is  also  seen  in  the  AsteroYda,  where  the 
oesophagus  has  in  the  same  way  a  stronger  muscular  wall  than  the 
rest  of  the  intestine.  The  portion  of  the  intestine  behind  the 
muscular  part  in  the  HolothuroYda  may  thus  correspond  to  the 
stomach  of  the  AsteroYda.  The  end  of  the  canal  is  widened  out  in 
the  HolothuroYda ;  but  this  only  corresponds  to  the  hind-gut  of  the 
AsteroYda,  although  it  is  called  a  cloaca;  it  has  two  or  more  arbores- 
cent organs  opening  into  it. 

A  sieve-like  fenestrated  lamella  fastens  the  canal  to  the  body- 
wall.  This  mesentery  is  simpler  in  the  Synaptee  which  have  a 
straight  canal,  while  in  Chirodota  it  is  separated  into  three  parts,  in 
correspondence  with  the  extent  of  the  enteric  loop;  each  part  is 
connected  with  an  interradial  portion  of  the  body-wall. 
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Appendages  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
§  174. 

The  aboTe-mentioned  radial  cseca  of  the  Afiterolfda  might  he 
regarded  as  organa  differentiated  from  the  primitire  enteron,  were 
it  not  that  they  must  he  regarded  difiereouy  from  a  phylogenetic 
point  of  view.  I  consider 
that  only  certain  other 
interradia]  cffica  are  to 
be  regarded  as  appen- 
dages of  this  kind ;  they 
present  very  various  de- 
grees of  development.  In 
the  aproctons  Asterida 
they  are  absent,  or  are  re- 
duced to  two  (ABtropec- 
ten),  while  in  the  others 
they  are  often  very  greatly 
developed.  Archasterhas 
five  such  csecal  sacs,  divided 
at  their  ends,  and  in  Cul- 
cita  this  division  is  carried 
still  farther,  so  that  each 
branch  forms  a  racemose 
tube.  In  this  way  these 
appendages  acquire  the 
form  of  glands,  and  ex- 
hibit relationship  with  a 
structure  which  ia  very 
common  in  the  Holothu- 
rolda. 

The  Btracture  in  ques- 
tion is  connected  with  the 
terminal  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  known 
as  the  "  cloaca,"  and 
as  a  rule  consists  of  two 
chief  trunks,  with  short 
branches,  which  extend 
forwards  throughont  the  whole  length  of  the  body-cavity  (Pig.  109, 
r),  and  are  provided  with  a  large  number  of  ramified  csecal  tubes. 
Although  the  function  of  these  organs,  which  were  formerly  known 
as  "lungs,"  and  considered  to  be  internal  respiratory  organs,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  interradial  csecal  tubes  of  the  enteron  of 
the  Asterida,  yet  they  aro  exactly  the  same  morphologically,  and 
are  a  further  development  of  the  simpler  tubes  of  the  Asterida, 


Tig.  109.  Enteria  canal  and  tree-like  organa  of 
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The  function  of  these  organs  is  not  at  all  certain.  The  view 
that  they  are  respiratory  organs  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
of  them  has  any  connection  with  the  network  of  blood-vessels, 
while  the  other  is  merely  attached  to  the  body- wall,  and  projects  into 
the  body-cavity.  However,  the  fact  that  water  is  taken  up  by  these 
organs,  and  is  again  expelled,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  strong 
muscular  wall  of  the  hind-gut,  is  of  importance. 

In  some  Apodia  (Molpadia  borealis)  they  are  only  provided  here 
and  there  with  branched  ca9ca,  while  in  others  the  number  of  caeca  is 
increased.  Thus  in  M.  chilensis  not  only  is  one  of  the  trees  divided, 
but  the  rectum  also  bears  a  number  of  smaller  trees.  The  organ 
is  divided  five  times  in  some  Lisarmatidee.  They  are  simpler  in 
character  in  Echinocucumis  (E.  tjrpicus),  where  they  form  long  fine 
tubes,  provided  with  one  short  branch  only.   . 

The  tree-like  organs  of  the  HolothurijB  are  absent  in  the 
Synaptae,  but  there  is  an  arrangement,  which  as  yet  is  only  very 
incompletely  understood ;  this  consists  of  canals,  which  are  placed 
along  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery  and  open  into  the  coelom  by 
funnel-like  ciliated  orifices  (Chirodota  pellucida). 

Glandular  organs  are  also  present  on  the  rectnm  of  many 
Holothurias  in  addition  to  the  tree-like  organs.  These — the  Cuvierian 
organs — either  form  unbranched  caecal  tubes,  which  are  inserted 
singly  or  in  thick  tufts  (Bohadschia,  etc.),  or  they  form  racemose 
organs  (Molpadia),  or,  finally,  filamentous  canals,  beset  with  lobate 
tufts  of  glands,  and  arranged  in  a  whorl  (Pentacta  and  Muelleria). 
They  secrete  a  substance  which  forms  fine  sticky  filaments,  which 
may  serve  as  organs  of  defence. 


Coelom. 
§  175. 

The  development  of  the  coelom  from  a  vesicular  structure  cut 
off  from  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  enteron  (§  171)  gives  to  this 
cavity  a  different  signification  to  that  which  it  has  in  other  divisions, 
where  the  coelom  is  not  formed  from  any  part  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  enteron.  The  importance  of  this  point  must  not  be  overlooked. 
But  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  water- vascular  system,  which 
is  developed  in  just  the  same  way,  formed  an  apparatus  which 
pi-imitively  formed  part  of  the  coelom,  and  was  connected  with 
the  hind-gut. 

The  two  coelomatic  tubes  nipped  off  from  the  enteron  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  by  becoming  attached  in  part  to  the  enteron, 
and  in  part  to  the  body- wall,  form  the  more  or  less  spacious  cavity 
of  the  ccDlom.  The  mesenteric  filaments  or  bands  which  pass 
from  the  perisome  to  the  enteron  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  the  walls  of  these  primitive  structures. 

As  the  radiate  Echinoderm  body  becomes  developed,  the  coelom 
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passes  into  the  rays.  Thus  in  the  Asterida  and  in  Brisinga  it 
extends  through  the  arms.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
CrinoYda,  but  in  them  the  canals  are  narrower.  In  each  arm  it  can 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  connected  with  special 
divisions  of  the  coelom  of  the  disc.  This  latter  portion  is  separated 
into  several  divisions  by  connective  bands,  which  here  and  there 
form  membranous  tracts;  they  communicate  with  one  another  at 
certain  points,  and  at  other  points  pass  into  the  canals.  In  the 
EchinoYda  and  HolothuroYda,  where  the  organism  is  more  concen- 
trated, the  ccelom  is  more  simple.  In  the  former,  however,  the 
mesenteric  filaments,  and  still  more  the  calcified  pillars  and  columns, 
which  traverse  the  ccelom  of  the  ClypeastridsD,  remind  us  of  divisions 
into  separate  parts ;  several  such  spaces  are  also  marked  ofE  in  the 
coelom  of  the  HolothuroYda.  In  the  Asterida  and  Echinida,  as  well 
as  in  the  HolothuroYda,  the  parietal  and  visceral  tracts  of  the  coelom 
have  been  observed  to  be  provided  with  cilia.  The  contents  of 
the  coelom  appear  to  be  the  same  in  character  as  the  blood,  so  that 
in  it  we  have  to  recognise  a  portion  of  the  blood-cavity.  In  some 
cases  communications  with  the  exterior  have  been  definitely  observed 
(OrinoYda) ;  as  also  communications  with  the  water- vascular  system 
(CrinoYda,  HolothuroYda).  The  first  set  are  due  to  numerous 
canaliculi,  which  traverse  the  interradii  of  the  perisome,  and  open  by 
the  so-called  calycine  pores. 


Vascular   System. 

Blood-Vessels. 

§  176. 

The  nutrient  fluid  in  the  Echinoderma  is  a  clear,  or  slightly 
opalescent  fluid,  which  is  seldom  thick  or  even  coloured,  and  which 
is  very  probably  mixed  with  the  water  which  is  taken  in  from  the 
exterior.     The  form-elements  in  this  fluid  are  simple  cells. 

The  blood-cavity  is  formed  in  the  first  place  by  a  special  system  of 
canals,  but  also  by  the  coelom,  which  is  probably  connected  with  a 
third  cavitary  system,  the  system  of  so-called  water- vessels.  Owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of  this  Vascular  System,  that 
is,  of  its  mutual  relations  and  connections,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
make  any  generalisation  which  will  hold  for  all  the  divisions; 
although  indeed  remarkable  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Echinoderma.  But 
from  the  similarity  of  construction  of  these  canals  and  spaces  we 
may  suppose  that  a  connection  between  them  does  really  exist. 

The  close  association  of  the  h»mal  system  and  the  nerve-tracts 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  general  arrangement.  A  blood- 
vascular  trunk  accompanies  each  radial  nerve-trunk,  and  is  continued 
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into  a  circular  canal,  which  surrounds  the  mouth.  The  radial 
vascular  trunk  corresponds  to  the  ventral  vessel  of  the  Vermes, 
which  has  a  similar  relation  to  the  ventral  medulla.  A  tube 
which  passes  from  the  oral  ring  to  the  stone-canal  (for  which  see 
below)  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  heart,  but  this  organ  cannot  be 
regarded  as  such.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  similar  structure 
in  the  EchinoTda.  We  have  therefore  still  to  search  for  a  heart  as 
the  central  organ  of  the  blood- vascular  system.  The  enteric  vessels 
form  a  second  division  of  the  blood-vascular  system. 

In  the  EchinoTda  the  nerves  lie  within  the  radial  blood- vascular 
trunks;  in  the  CrinoYda  and  HolothuroTda  they  lie  on  their  outer 
side,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Asterida  and  Ophiurida.  The 
circular  vessel  surrounding  the  mouth  in  the  Asterida  and  CrinoYda 
and  in  the  Spatangidas  among  the  EchinoYda,  where  it  has  the  form 
of  a  wide  sinus,  is  described  as  having  the  same  relations  to  the  nerve- 
tract  ;  although  in  Echinus  there  is  said  to  be  a  blood-vessel  placed 
farther  from  the  mouth,  and  above  the  masticatory  apparatus  which 
suiTOunds  the  oesophagus.  It  is  probable  that  this  separation  of  the 
blood-vessel  from  the  nerve-ring  is  due  to  the  development  of  the 
masticatory  apparatus.  In  the  HolothuroTda  the  adoral  blood- 
vascular  ring  is  connected  with  the  nerve-ring,  but  is  placed  inside 
it,  and  nearer  the  mouth.  It  may  break  up  into  a  plexus.  The 
aboral  vascular  ring  found  in  the  Asterida  and  Echinida  does  not 
appear  to  have  so  much  morphological  importance,  as  it  is  confined 
to  a  few  divisions.  Other  vessels,  which  surround  the  generative 
glands,  and  there  form  wide  sinus-like  spaces,  pass  into  it,  in  addition 
to  the  vessels  from  the  perisome.  In  Comatula  also  a  vessel, 
which  forms  a  covering  around  the  genital  chord,  is  continued  into 
the  arms  and  pinnuloD.  In  the  AsteroTda  and  CrinoYda  the  vessels 
of  the  enteric  canal  are  not  independent.  In  Comatula  they  form  a 
network,  with  wide  meshes,  in  the  coelom ;  this  is  connected  vrith 
the  oral  vascular  ring.  A  bundle  of  vessels  passes  from  this  net- 
work, along  the  axis  of  the  cup  to  the  centrodorsal  plate,  forming 
a  special  organ  widened  out  into  five  chambers,  the  importance 
of  which  is  not  known. 

The  enteric  vessels  in  the  EchinoYda  and  HolothuroYda  are  more 
independent.  A  dorsal  and  a  ventral  vessel  can  be  distinguished, 
which  have  just  the  same  characters,  as  the  same  vessels  in  the 
Vermes  (cf.  §  138).  In  Echinus  the  dorsal  vessel  is  double,  for  in 
addition  to  the  one  which  runs  directly  on  the  enteron  there  is  one  a 
little  way  from  it,  which  gives  off  branches  to  the  former  one,  as 
well  as  to  the  enteron.  In  the  SpatangidsD  the  ventral  vessel  has 
been  observed  to  communicate  with  the  water- vascular  ring.  The 
enteric  vascular  trunks  of  the  HolothuroYda  are  enlarged  in  the 
middle  of  their  course,  and  the  dorsal  vessel  passes  into  retia 
mirabilia. 


WATER-VESSELS  OF  ECHINODEEMA. 


Water-Veasela. 
§  177. 

In  describing  the  ambalacrs  (§  160),  mention  was  mado  of  a 
"  water-Tascalar  system,"  which  took  in  water  from  the  exterior, 
and  carried  it  to  the  amhnlacral  oivans,  which  it  put  into  the  condition 
of  erection.  Other  organs  in  addition  to  the  Btructures  which  tako 
part  in  locomotion  are  filled  by  this  system  of  canals ;  and  these  we 
have  already  spoken  of  as  modmcations  of  the  ambnlacral  feet.  The 
probability  of  this  system  of  canals  being  a  portion  of  the  blood- 
yascnlar  system  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Commanications 
hare  been  noticed  at  Eereral  points;  and  in  some  cases  openings 
into  the  coelom  also  have  been  distinctly  observed.  It  is,  however, 
not  yet  certain  how  far  these  vessels  have  been  formed  from  other 
oi^ns.  In  any  case  we  must  still  regard  the  water- vaacnlar  system 
as  being  independent,  especially  as  its  development  shows  that  it 
is  BO,  and  as  an  important  division  of  , 

the  system  (stone-canal,  etc.)  arises  as  "^  ' 

a  strncture,  which  is  primitively 
qaite  independent  of  the  circnla- 
tory  system. 

In  the  larvEB  of  the  Echinoderms  the 
water- vascniar  system  is  formed  by  a 
differentiation  from  the  earliest  rudiment 
of  the  enteron ;  as  it  gets  nipped  off,  it 
forms  a  transparent  tubo,  ciuated  in- 
ternally, and  connected  with  the  integu- 
ment on  the  back  of  the  larva,  where  it 
soon  opens  by  a  pore.  When  in  this 
condition  the  organ  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  excretory  organs  in  the 
larvEe  of  many  Vermes  (Sipuncnlidte), 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  water- 
vascular  system  has  been  differentiated 
from  a  primitive  excretory  apparatus. 

This  tube,  with  the  other  rudiments 

of  theEchinoderm  (Fig. 110,  j4), becomes 

gradually  surrounded  by  the  perisome ;     of  the  embryoi 

it  then  chancres  its  form  by  becoming     ''  '^'1'^'??  ^?^  .    ,  .^ 

.  i.°3-i.        n       ij  it         rosette  (Badiments  of  the  wa 

metamorphosed  into  a  hvo-loaved  rosette         veBSBia)  (after  J.  MiUler), 
(t).     The  portion  which  still  continues 

to  open  to  the  exterior  by  the  dorsal  pore  gradually  changes  its 
position,  and  gets  to  he  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  Echinoderm ; 
each  leaf  of  the  rosette  is  now  developed  into  an  elongated  canal 
with  lateral  diverticula ;  it  is  like  a  pinnate  leaf,  and  forms  the 
rudiments  of  the  ambnlacral  portion  of  the  water-vessels.     In  the 


TFig.  110.  Larva  of  an  Aiterid 
(Bipinnaria)  with  baddiog 
Eohinoderm.  e  e'  d'  g  g'  Pro- 
cesees  of  the  boil;,  b  Month. 
AniiH  of  tho  larva.  A  Body 
Eohinoderm. 
!  Ambulacral 
of  the  water- 
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Holothurolda  the  similarly  rosette-ataped  rudiment  forms  tte  oral 
tentacles,  Tvbich  hare  therefore  an  indubitable  relation  to  the  ambn- 
lacral  system  (§  162).  The  sncceeding  processes  which  are  of  any 
importance  affect  the  central  portion  of  the  rosette,  in  which  the 
canals  of  the  five  leaves  have  their  common  orifice.  This  is  con- 
verted into  a  circular  canal,  which  continues  to  form  the  central 
portion  of  the  apparatus ;  the  canals  in  the  leaves  of  the  rosette  grow 
out  radially,  and  extend  whilst  the  number  of  their  lateral  branchea 
increases,  over  the  ambulacra,  which  get  larger  at  the  same  time. 

The  adult  stage  may  be  directly  derived  from  these  arrangements, 
formed  during  the  development  of  the  Echinoderm  body.  A  branched 
vascular  system  (Fig.  Ill)  has  finally  developed  from  the  primitive 
tube,  and  has  its  ends  directly  connected  with  the  auckera  (p)  and 
other  such  processes.  The  radial  trunks  of  this  system  communi- 
cate with  the  circular  canal  (c),  and  this  again  is  in  connection  with 
the  surrounding  medium.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  Spatangus  the  water-vas- 
cular ring  arouud  the  mouth  is 
connected  with  an  enteric  vessel ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  contents  of 
the  two  systems  of  canals  are 
similar,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  do  not  only  communicate, 
but  are  also  to  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  one  structure. 

The  connection  with  the  ex- 
terior is  of  a  special  nature,  and 
is  effected  in  various  waya.  As  the 
Echinoderm  is  being  differentiated 
in  the  larva,  that  portion  of  the 
rudimentary  water- vascular  system 
which  is  taken  into  the  body  of 
the  Echinoderm  remains  connected 
with  the  peris ome  at  one  spot, 
where  a  porous  calcareous  plate — 
the  inadreporic  plate  (m) — is  de- 
veloped ;  this  plate  communicates 
with  the  lumen  of  that  portion  of 
the  canal  which  is  connected  with 
it.  The  duct  (m')  leading  from  the 
raadreporic  plate  to  the  circular 
canal,  which  also  is  a  portion  of  the 
primitive  water- vascular  system, 
has  ordinarily  calcareous  substances  deposited  in  its  walls,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  stone-canal;  its  walls  form  a  complicated 
cavitary  system.  Water  pasaea  into  the  stone-canal  by  the  cribriform 
madreporic  plate,  and  thence  to  the  circular  veasel.  It  has  alao 
ocomectiona  with  the  coelom. 


vesiclcH.  m  Madrcporio  plate.  m'Stono- 
canal.  r  Godiallj-amknged  principal 
tranlia  {Ambulscral  CEumls).  r'  Lateral 
braDcbcE.  p  Snclers.  a  Their  ampalloi 
(part  on\y  of  the  ambnlacral  eaoalB  aod 
their  appendages  ore  figured). 
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The  portion  corresponding  to  the  stone-canal  is  not  always  con- 
nected with  the  perisomo.  In  the  Holothorolda  the  connection  ia 
broken  close  to  the  dorsal  pore  of  the  larva ;  the  latter  disappears, 
and  the  stone-canal  hangs  freely  in  the  body-cavity,  whence  it  takes 
up  water  by  a  very  complicated  and  porous  termini  apparatus. 

There  are  further  complications  of  the  water- vascular  system, 
due  to  the  formation  of  contractile  diverticula  of  the  water-canals 
projecting  into  the  body-cavity ;  these  must  he  mentioned  in  addi- 
tion to  the  arrangement,  just  sketched.  These  diverticula  vary 
greatly  in  character;  on  the  circular  canal  thoy  form  large  pear- 
shaped  vesicles  (Polian  vesicles)  (ap) ;  where  the  amhulacral  canals 
pass  into  the  sucking  feet  they  form  small  ampullae  (a),  which 
always  project  into  the  body-cavity,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  enlargements  or  diverticula  of  the  branches  of  the  ambalacral 
canals.  They  are  cavernous  in  structure.  Both  these  kinds  of 
organs  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  fluid  passing  into  the  canals,  and 
owe  their  structure  to  their  adaptation  to  the  function  of  this 
vascular  system;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  suckers  are  drawn  in, 
tbeir  ampullse  are  always  filled,  and  when  the  suckers  are  pro- 
truded the  contents  of  the  ampallee  swell  them  out.  What  the 
ampnllee  are  for  the  separate  suckers,  the  Polian  vesicles  of  the 
circular  canal  are  for  the  whole  system  of  canals ;  that  is,  they 
allow  of  a  much  more  rapid  action  of  the  amhulacral  stmctures, 
whether  these  are  pushed  out  or  drawn  in,  than  would  be  possible  if 
the  quantity  of  fluid  needed  for  the  orectioa  of  each  separate  sucker 
must  be  first  taken  in  either  by  the  stone-canal  or  the  madreporic 
plate.  This  activity  of  the  ampuUee  of  the  suckers  and  of  the 
Polian  vesicles  of  the  circular  canal  is  due  to  the  contractility  of 
their  walls,  in  which  a  muscular  layer  has  been  made  out.  The  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  fluid  is  also  regulated  by  muscular  fibres,  which' 
here  and  there  enclose  the  canals.  In  addition  to  this  the  ciliated 
epithelium  which  is  found  throughout  the  water-vaacular  system 
serves  to  distribute  and  continually  change  the  water,  and  so  without 
a  doubt  render  it  efficient  as  an  organ 
of  respiration. 

§.  178. 

The  arrangement  already  sketched 
in  a  general  way  applies  most  com- 
pletely to  the  Asterolda.  In  them 
the  stone-canal  is  always  inserted 
into  a  madreporic  plate,  which,  as  a 

rule,   is  placed  interradially  on  the  ,     „  ... 

_]         1       £•  cii.1,3  T  Fie,  112.  TranaTeree  BBction  throngh 

dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  In  some  the  Stono.oam.1  of  ABtropeoten 
cases  there  are  several  (2-5)  modre-  amantiaunB  (after  B.  Teuscher). 
poric  plates,  and  the  number  of  stone- 
canals  is  then  also  proportionately  increased;  this  condition,  how- 
ever, does  not  remain  constant  in  the  species  of  the  same  genus. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  primitive  one;  it  is  important 
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therefore  to  know  the  earliest  rudiments  of  this  arrangement.  The 
stone-canal  always  runs  close  to  the  heart-like  tube.  Calcareous 
bodies  are  deposited  in  it  and  form  a  fine  network;  they  do  not 
differ  from  those  found  in  the  perisome.  They  are  arranged  in 
rings ;  internally  to  them  there  is  a  longitudinal  ridge  from  which 
arise  two  coiled  and  thinner  lamellae,  similarly  calcified.  The  cavities 
which  commence  at  the  fine  pores  of  the  madreporic  plate  pass 
between  these  lamelte.  The  ambulacral  canals  (Fig.  100,  A  a)  extend 
along  the  skeleton  of  the  arms,  embedded  in  the  ambulacral  groove, 
and  give  ofE  branches  to  the  feet  which  arise  between  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  segments  of  the  ambulacral  skeleton;  the  ampullse  of 
the  feet  pass  inwards  through  the  clefts  between  the  calcified 
segments,  and  so  come  to  lie  within  the  arms  {ap).  At  the  points 
where  the  ampullae  are  connected  with  the  ambulacral  feet  there 
are  valves,  which  shut  when  the  ampullae  contract  (Asteracanthion 
rubens).  The  number  of  Polian  vesicles  varies ;  they  are  sometimes 
increased  in  number,  and  form  racemose  tufts  (Astropecten  auran- 
tiacus),  or  they  may  be  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  Ophiurida  the  stone-canal  is  inserted  into  a  plate  sur- 
rounding the  mouth ;  but  this  plate  is  not  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  madreporic  plate,  but  so  that  the  stone-canal  takes  up  fluid  from 
the  body-cavity  only.  At  the  circular  canal  the  stone-canal  widens 
out  into  an  ampulla,  and  is  attached  to  an  interradial  portion. 
Polian  vessels  are  not  always  present.     The  suckers  have  no  ampullae. 

In  the  CrinoYda  the  ambulacral  water-vascular  trunk  runs  below 
the  radial  blood-vessel,  and  sends  branches  into  the  tentacles  of  the 
arms,  as  well  as  of  the  pinnulae  (Fig.  115,  w).  The  radial  trunks 
meet  in  a  circular  oral  canal,  which  sends  ofE  short  canaliculi,  with 
open  mouths,  into  the  coelom.  They  take  the  place  of  the  stone- 
canal,  which  is  not  present.  As  there  are  no  ampullae  or  Polian 
vesicles  either,  the  water- vascular  system  is  in  the  Crinolda  of  a  lower 
grade  than  in  the  other  divisions. 

The  EchinoYda  are  allied  to  the  Asterolfda.  The  madreporic 
plate  always  lies  at  the  aboral  pole ;  it  is  either  formed  by  one  of  the 
genital  plates  (Fig.  103,  m),  or  by  several  of  these,  or  an  interradial 
plate  is  converted  into  the  madreporic  plate,  or  it  is  formed  by  a 
special  plate  (Clypeastridae).  The  stone-canal  is  sometimes  soft 
(Echinus)  and  sometimes  provided  with  firm  walls  (Cidaris).  The 
circular  canal,  provided  with  five  Polian  vesicles  (these  are  absent  in 
the  Spataugida)),  lies  in  the  Echinida  at  the  base  of  the  masticatory 
apparatus,  and  gives  off  its  ambulacral  canals  downwards,  whence 
they  i-adiate  out  to  the  ambulacra.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  shell, 
and  running  along  each  of  the  ambulacral  areae,  are  the  branches  of 
the  ambulacral  canals,  which  are  distributed  to  the  pores  of  the 
calcareous  plates,  and  supply  the  suckers  or  their  equivalents  which 
arise  at  this  point ;  and  give  origin  to  transversely-placed  ampullar 
enlargements  (Fig.  110,  a). 

In  the  HolothuroYda,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  connecting 
piece,  which  later  on  functions  as  the  stone-canal,  from  the  perisome 
of  the  larva,  which  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  Echmoderm, 
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these  parts  have  a  different  relation  to  that  whicli  they  have  in  the 
rest  of  the  Echinoderma.  The  walls  of  the  stone-canal,  which 
hangs  freely  into  the  .ctelom,  are  more  or  leas  calcified;  when  they 
are  more  so  they  fonn  a  firm  capsule.  The  porous  parts  of  the 
canal  are  usually  distinguished  by  calcification,  and  so  repeat  within 
the  body  the  arrangements  of  a  madreporic  plate.  The  ends  of 
each  branch  carry  a  porous 
piecQ  when  the  stone-canal  y 
IS  broken  up  into  branches ; 
thisrepetitionof  parts  leads 
to  tho  formation  of  race- 
mose structures,  which  are 
only  functionally  similar  to 
a  number  of  madreporic 
plates  groaped  around  the 
stone-canal.  The  stone - 
canals  vary  in  number,  as 
well  as  in  arrangement. 
Often  only  one  is  present; 
in  other  cases,  and  notably 
in  the  Synaptse,  there  are 
several  arranged  around 
the  circular  cuial.  The 
number  too  of  tho  Polian 
vesicles  (Pig.  113,^),  which 
are  present  in  these  forms, 
varies;  in  Holothuria  and 
Molpadia  there  is  one,  in 
Synaptn  Beselii  about  fifty, 
and  in  Cladolabes  about  a 
hondred. 

The  canals  from  the 
circular  canal  {0)  run  tor- 
wards  inside  the  calca- 
reous ring  (fl),  and  give  off 
branches  to  the  oral  tenta- 
cles (T) ;  a  cffical  elongated 
tube,  coireaponding  to  the 
ampullee  of  the  suckers,  is 
connected  with  each  of  them.  Those  tubes  are  of  somo  size  in 
the  Holothurida,  and  lie  on  the  outer  sido  of  the  calcareous  ring; 
they  are  only  feebly  developed  in  the  Synaptida).  The  radial  trunks 
going  to  tho  ambulacra  are  placed,  in  Holothuria,  in  the  bundles 
of  longitudinal  muscles,  which  are  thus  divided  into  two  halves.  In 
Cucumaria  they  are  placed  on  tho  outer  side  of  these  muscles.  The 
branches  of  these  canals,  as  in  other  forms,  go  to  the  feet.  When 
the  feet  are  atrophied  the  vascular  branches,  which  go  to  them,  are 
atrophied  also ;  but  the  principal  trunks  appear  to  persist  even  in 
the  Apodia,  for  they  have  been  observed  in  Synapta,  although, 
indeed,  diminished  in  size. 


Fig.  113  Longituilinal  eeotiou  tbrongli  tho 
anterior  part  of  the  body  of  Synapta  digitata. 
Ji  if  Calcareous  riog.  r  Muaclca  paasjug  from  it 
ta  tbo  (Bsophagua.  o  Month.  D  Enteric  tnbe. 
C  Circalor  cahbI.  i  Canals  to  the  tentaclet  T. 
p  Fotian  TesicleB.  n  NorTe-ring.  n'  Radial 
nerve- tnmk,  poasing  through  the  calcareous  ring 
R'.  m  Bands  of  longitudiual  musclea.  Q  Ducts 
of  the  generative  organs  {after  Banr). 
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^ 


Excretory  Organs, 
§  179. 

The  arrangements  commonly  found  among  the  Annulata 
(looped  canals,  or  nephridia)  are  not  found  in  the  Echinoderma,  but 
there  are  signs  that  these  organs,  or  organs  of  the  same  type  at  any 
rate,  are  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  organisation  of  the  Echinoderma. 
For  in  the  HolothuroTda  two  canals  have  been  observed  to  run  in  the 
wall  of  the  body;  and  these  are  beset  with  infundibular  organs, 
which  open  into  the  ccelom  (Chirodota  pellucida).  In  the  Synaptae 
also  there  are  organs  which  correspond  to  the  internal  mouths  of  the 
looped  canals  of  Vermes,  but  these  are  not  connected  with  canals. 
Finally,  in  the  CrinoYda  ciliated  organs  have  been  made  out  in  the 
dorsal  canal  of  the  arms,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  ccelom.  It 
cannot  be  definitely  asserted  that  these  structures  are  all  of  the  same 
kind,  but  from  the  characters  of  those  first  mentioned  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  relations  to  an  excretory  apparatus.  We  can  as 
yet  only  suggest  that  a  fundamental  relation  of  the  same  kind  holds 
for  the  ambulacral  water- vascular  system.  Anyhow  the  arrangement 
of  this  system  in  the  body  does  not  justify  us  in  regarding  inquiries  in 
this  direction  as  barren  ones,  for  the  excretory  organ  of  many 
MoUusca  (Nudibranchiata)  has  the  form  of  a  richly-branched  system 
of  canals;  and  the  communication  of  the  water- vascular  system 
with  the  exterior,  as  well  as  with  the  blood-vessels  (or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  with  the  coolom),  can  hardly  point  to  its  being 
anything  else  than  part  of  an  excretory  apparatus. 


Generative  Organs. 
.§  180. 

The  asexual  methods  of  reproduction  so  common  among  Vermes 
do  not  obtain  in  the  Echinoderma,  except  in  so  far  that  the  animal 
itself  is  the  product  of  gemmation.  An  indication  of  this  mode  of 
reproduction  is,  however,  retained  in  the  AsteroTda — ^in  the  regener- 
ation of  lost  antimeres  (arms). 

Almost  all  Echinoderma — there  are  but  few  exceptions — have 
the  sexes  separate,  and  their  organs  arranged  conformably  with 
the  radiate  type.  The  male  and  female  organs  are  both  very 
simple  in  character,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  easily  when  the 
generative  products  are  mature,  the  ovaries  being  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  brighter  coloration  of  the  eggs,  which  are 
yellow  or  red,  whilst  the  testicular  tubes  are  almost  always 
white.  The  form-elements  of  the  sperm  are  very  generally  fila- 
mentous structures  provided  with  a  small  head.     The  generative 
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system  is  simple  in  structure,  the  excretory  ducts  are  uot  com- 
plicated, and  there  is  no  intromittent 
organ,  so  that  the  surrouDding  water 
is  the  medium  of  communicatiou  in 
impregnation.  On  the  whole  there 
is  a  great  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding stractnrea  found  in  Vermes. 
The  lowest  stages,  both  as  to  num- 
ber, arrangement,  and  as  to  the  more 
special  characters  of  the  organs,  are 
seen  in  the  Asterolda.  The  testes  or 
ovaries  are  tubular  or  lobate  glan- 
dular canals,  which  in  some  forms  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  and  disposed 
conformably  with  the  metamerism  of  pjg.  m^  Goneraii 
the  arms  (Ophidiaater,  Archaster).  Ophiutid  (Optdodei 
In  others  there  are  only  two  group 
in  each  arm,  which  may  extend  along 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  arm  (this  is 
tbo  case  even  in  Brisinga),  or  may 
be  limited  to  the  interradiol  spaco 
merely  (Fig.  108,  g).  A  comparison 
of  these  characters  shows  us,  that  there 
is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  namber 
of  the  generative  glands,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  gradual  centralisation 
of  the  organism,  which  we  have 
already  seen  to  occur  in  the  AsteroTda. 
In  the  aproctous  forms  the  tubes  have 
no  excretory  orifices,  and  the  genera- 
tive products  arc  passed  into  the  body- 
cavity.  We  do  not  yet  know  how 
they  reach  the  exterior.  In  other 
AsteroTda  the  generative  glands  open 
to  the  exterior  by  special  plates,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fine  pores  (cribi-i- 
form  plates),  and  placed  in  the  dorsal 
intcrradii ;  or  they  have  a  single  duct 
with  a  narrow  orifice  (Ptoraster). 
Each  organ  is  surrounded  by  a  blood 

sinus,   which   envelopes    the  separate      veaael,  with  lateral  branohas 
lobes  and   lobules.       The   generative     the    tentacles,     n    Nervo. chord. 

_       -1       ,  •    ,      ±1  ■         •  1  o    Blood-TOBBBl   on    it.       C3    Canal 

products  pass  mto  this  smus  and  are  aronnd the gonital chord.  c^Doraal, 
not  evacuated  directly,  cv  Ventral  canal.      All  thrco  com. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of    ■nnnicating  wi^h  the  ccciom  (after 
the  generative  organs  of  the  Ophiurida  '    "  "'*^' 

ia  the  same  as  in  the  Asterolda.  There  is  only  one  example  of 
hermaphroditism  (Ophiura  squamata).  The  generative  glands  (Fig. 
1 14,  g)  are  arranged  by  pairs  in  each  interradial  space,  and  on  the 
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dorsal  Bido ;  their  products  appear  to  pass  into  the  coelom,  whence 
they  Teach  the  exterior  by  the  narrow  pores  placed  in  the  interradii 
of  the  ventral  surface  (Fig.  102,  g).  In  the  ovoviviparous  Ophiurida 
this  cleft  may  be  seen  to  adapt  itself  to  the  necessary  siza  A  chord- 
like  structure  placed  in  each  arm,  and  ramifying  into  the  pinnnlas, 
forms  the  generative  organs  of  Comatula.  This  genital  chord  is 
sarroondod  by  the  blood-veasela  jnst  as  are  the  branched  tubes  of 
the  Asterida.  In  the  arms  it  remains  sterile,  and  its  prodocts  are 
developed  within  the  pinnulse  from  the  walls  of  the  chord.  The 
sperm  passes  out  by  the  pores  already  described. 

§  181. 

The  generative  glands,  which  in  the  Asterolda  are  arranged  by 
pairs  in  each  radius,  are  converted  into  unpaired  structures  in  the 
EchinoTda;  this  implies 
further  centralisation. 
Their  relation  to  the 
primitive  condition  can 
only  be  made  out  from 
their  interradial  arrange- 
ment, so  that  each  organ 
may  be  regarded  as 
formed  of  two  radial 
ones.  They  form  greatly 
ramified  glands,  which 
generally  project  far  into 
the  ccelom  (Fig.  116,  j;), 
and  open  at  the  genital 
plates  (Fig.  103,3-).  1° 
the  Spatangidss  one  of 
the  five  genital  glands, 
which  are  the  typical  set 
for  the  Echinolda,  is 
atrophied,  and  at  tho 
same  time  the  genital 
plate,  which  was  the  madreporic  plate  also,  becomes  the  madreporic 
plate  only. 

In  the  Holothurolda  they  are  still  more  reduced.  The  testis  or 
ovary  forms  a  tuft  of  rich ly-b ranched  tubes,  which  unite  at  a 
common  duct  (Fig.  113,  G);  this  opens  near  the  mouth,  and 
ordinarily  between  the  tentacles.  This  indicates  a  relation  to  the 
radii;  the  organs,  which  in  other  formsare  broken  up,  are  here  united 
into  one,  and  the  higher  grade  of  organisation,  already  seen  in  the 
EchinoTda,  is  still  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  an 
excretory  duct. 

In  the  Synaptte  thp  oi^ns  are  hermaphrodite,  and  formed 
on  the  Holothurian  type.  The  various  tubular  glands  are  united  at 
a  common  excretory  duct,  which  opens  to  the  exterior  above  the 


Fig.   116.      Generative  orgoni  of   au   Kcbiaus. 
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calcareoas  ring.  In  each  tube  (in  S.  digitata)  the  sperm  is  developed 
on  the  inner  surface,  while  the  ova  are  formed  beneath  it,  and  when 
fully  developed  form  a  longitudinal  band  which  projects  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube.  There  is  a  common  duct  for  both  sets  of 
products.  If  this  condition  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  lower 
one,  from  which  the  ordinary  dioecious  arrangements  have  been 
derived,  we  find  an  interesting  phaenomenon  in  the  SynaptsB ;  for 
while  their  generative  gland  has  retained  its  primitive  structure  and 
primitive  function,  great  changes  have  taken  place,  for  the  glands 
have  been  reduced  in  number  and  degree  of  complication,  and  have 
only  one  excretory  duct  for  the  whole  apparatus. 


Q  2 


Fifth  Section. 


i 


Arthropoda. 

General  Review  of  the  Group. 

§  182. 

In  this  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  the  body  consists  of  a 
number  of  metameres^  and  this  number  is  generally  definite  for  the 
various  groups.  As  a  rule  the  metameres  are  not  all  differentiated 
to  the  same  extent;  this  is  not  implied  merely  by  variations  in 
external  form  and  size^  but  also  in  the  characters  of  the  internal 
organs  of  the  body.  A  number  of  metameres  may  be  united  to 
form  larger  segments,  in  which  the  separate  metameres  lose  their 
individuality.  These  larger  segments  sometimes  retain  indications 
of  this  kind  of  composition ;  but  these  indications  are  sometimes 
lost,  or  only  apparent  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  This 
state  of  things  results  in  a  desegmentation  of  the  body. 

The  movable  appendages  of  the  body  form  another  characteristic 
of  the  whole  group ;  these  appendages  are  almost  always  segmented. 
In  this  point  therefore,  as  in  the  metameric  character,  they  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  Annulata  among  the  Vermes.  We  do  not 
know  what  are  the  forms  that  ally  the  two  groups,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  two  chief  groups  of  the  Arthropoda  form  a  common 
phylum.  There  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  the  Branchiata  and 
Tracheata  as  being  distinct  stem-forms.  Ab  in  the  Annulata  the 
nervous  system  consists  of  an  oesophageal  ring  connected  with  a 
ventral  ganglionic  chain ;  while  the  central  organ  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus  is  here,  also,  dorsal  in  position.  In  the  Vermes  organs  are 
repeated  in  each  segment,  but  in  the  Arthropoda  they  are  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  body ;  and  even  when  the  metameres  are  similar 
externally,  the  internal  organisation  often  gives  signs  of  the  more 
confined  dominion  over  the  whole  body  now  possessed  by  meta- 
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merism^  as  compared,  that  is,  with  that  which  it  exercised  in  the 
Annolata. 

I  give  the  following  review  of  the  Classification  of  the  Ar- 
thropoda : 

A.  Branohiata. 

I.  Crustacea*). 

a)  Entomostraca. 

1.  Cirripedia. 

BalanoB,  Comnula,  Lepas. 

Rhizocephala. 

Saccnlina,  Peltogaster. 

2.  Copepoda. 

Cyclops,  Cyclopsina,  CorycFPOS,  Sapphirina. 

SiphonoBtomat). 

CalifpiR,      Ergftsilofi,     Dicheleetinm,     Chondracanthnfi, 
Aohtheres,  Lem»a,  Lomseocera,  PeneUa. 

S.  Ostracodat). 

Cypris,  Cypridina. 

4.  Branchiopoda§). 

Cladocera. 

Daphnia,  Sida,  PolyphomnB,  Kvadne. 

Phyllopoda. 

BrenohipTiB,  Apns,  Umnadia. 

b)  Malacostraca||). 

1.  Thoracostraca  (Podophthalma). 
Sohizopoda. 

Myaiii,  Enphannia,  Thysanopne. 

Carldaf). 

Crangon,  Alphens,  Palfsraon,  Hippolyte,  Penens. 

Decapoda. 

Macrnra. 

AstactLS,  Palinnms,  Oalathea,  Pagnnu. 

Bracbynra. 

Carcinns,  Kaja,  Hyas,  Dromia,  Dorippe. 

Camacea**). 
Cama. 

*  The  appendages  are  complete  in  each  segment  of  the  body,  although  they  often 
nndergo  adaptive  modifications.  They  either  function  directly  as  respiratory  organs, 
or  the  latter  are  very  closely  connected  with  them. 

f  A  large  number  of  families  are  brought  together  into  this  special  subdivision, 
owing  to  the  more  or  less  complete  parasitism  they  exhibit ;  they  may  be  distin. 
guished  from  free-living  Copepoda,  but  must  be  considered  as  derived  from  them. 
The  Rhizocephala  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Cirripedia. 

X  They  show  signs  of  affinity  with  the  developmental  stages  of  the  Cirripedia,  by 
the  possession  of  a  mantle-fold,  which  forms  the  two-valved  shell. 

§  This  division  seems  to  be  the  most  direct  continuation  of  the  Nauplins-form, 
from  which  stage  it  is  derived  by  the  mere  formation  of  metameres,  while  the  appen- 
dages  themselves  undergo  only  slight  modifications. 

II  These  forms,  which  are  allied  to  the  preceding  division  by  the  Nauplius  stage, 
which  is  seen  in  Peneus  and  Enphansia,  represent  on  the  whole  a  farther  development 
of  the  Crustacean  organisation. 

%  Connect  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda  :  sometimes  they  are  classified  with  the 
latter. 

**  They  correspond  to  the  lower  developmental  stages  of  the  Decapoda,  for  they 
closely  resemble  the  Schizopoda  in  their  form  of  body.  The  eyes  have  no  movable 
stalk,  and  so  far  they  approximate  to  the  Arthrostraca. 
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b)  Malacostraca  {eontirmed). 

Stomapoda. 
SqoillA. 

Tanaida*). 

Tanais. 

2.  Arthrostraca  (Hedriophthalma). 

Amphipoda. 

Gammarns,  Orobestia,  Hyperia,  Phronyma. 

Lnmodipoda. 

Caprella,  CjamoB. 
iHopoda. 


Bopynut,     Cymothoa,     Sphivroina,     Oniaens,     Asenns* 
Idothea. 

Limning. 
PeripatOB. 


II.  Poecilopodaf). 

B.  Protraoheatat). 

O.  Traoheata. 

I.  Arachnida. 

Autarachn89§). 

Arthrogastres. 

Galeodea. 
Galeodea. 

Scorpionea. 

Scorpio. 
Phrynida. 

Telyphonn»,  Phiynnti. 
PsendoBoorpionea. 

Cbelifer. 

Opilionea. 

Phalanginm,  Opllio. 

Aranea. 

Balticns,  Thomisns,  Argyroneta,  Togr^naria,  Mygalc. 

Aoarinall). 

AcamA,  Argns,  Ixodes,  Gamasns,  Atax,  Thrombidinm. 

*  These  fonn  a  division  which  is  allied  paitlT  to  ihe  Thoraoostraca,  and  partly  to 
the  Arthrostraoa,  and  which  seems  to  have  remained  more  like  the  primitiTe  form  of 
the  Malacostraca. 

t  These  are  connected  with  the,  paUoontologically,  Tery  old,  and  completely  lost 
diWsion  of  the  Trilobita,  through  the  fossil  Belinnridsa.  There  are  many  characters 
in  their  stmctare  and  development  which  point  to  their  being  distinct  from  the 
Cmstaoea. 

X  More  exact  investigations  into  the  organisation  of  Peripatns  show  that  this 
animal,  which  as  yet  has  been  generally  placed  with  the  Vermes,  is  the  representative 
of  a  special  class  of  Arthropoda,  which  mnst  be  placed  before  the  Tracheata ;  a  mnch 
lower  stage  is  seen  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  Tracheata.  A  form 
seems  to  be  here  retained,  which  separated  from  the  Tracheate  phylum,  before  it 
broke  np  into  its  several  branches, 

§  The  true  Arachnida  vary  considerably  in  the  oharftcters  of  their  body.8eg:ment8, 
and  in  the  larger  sections  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  numbw  of  segments.  We 
regard  those  forms  in  which  there  are  several  such  sections,  in  which  it  is  still  possible 
to  see  that  they  are  composed  of  motameres,  as  the  least  altered  and  most  similar  to 
the  primitive  form.  The  Cyphophthalmidaa  (Gibooellum)  and  the  ChemetidB  form 
■mall  divisions,  which  belong  to  the  Arthrogastres;  the  fwmer  are  allied  to  the 
Opilionea,  and  the  latter  to  the  Pseodoscorpionea. 

II  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  degeneration  is  present  in  these,  and  is  indi- 
catod  \sf  the  parasitism  whidi  obtains  in  most  of  the  families ;  it  leads  in  the  family 
«f  tbe  lingoatulida  to  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  form  of  the  body. 
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Antarachnao  {contimisd). 

Linguatnlina. 
Fentastomam. 

PseudarachnaB*). 

Tanligrada. 

Mocrobiotos. 

Pycnogonida. 

I*ycnofl^>niim,  Nymphon. 

II,  Myriapoda. 

Chilopoda. 

Bcolopondra,  LithobiiiR. 

Chilognatha. 

Folydoamiifl,  Jnlus,  Glomeris. 

III.  Insecta  (Hexapoda). 

1.  Apteraf). 

CoUembola. 

SymnthnniB,  Fodara. 

Thysjinara. 

Campodea,  Lcpisma,  MacliUifl. 

2.  Pterygota. 

PBoudoneiiroptern. 

Amphibiotica. 

Ephemera,  ChloS,  Perla,  Libellala,  Agrion,  iBschna. 
Corrodontia. 

Psooina. 

Pbocub,  Trocteft. 
Embida. 

Embia. 

Thysanopoda. 
Thripf. 

Termitida. 
Termes. 
Ncnroptera. 

Flanipennia. 

Fanorpina. 

Panorpa,  Bittacns. 

Sialida. 

Rhaphidia,  Sialisi. 

Hexnorobida. 

Hemerobius,  Clirysopa,  Myrrooleon. 

Trichoptera. 

Phryganida. 

Pbiyganea,  Limnophlltv. 

Strepsiptera. 

Stylops,  Xenos. 


*  Yory  divergent  forms  are  found  in  both  divisions  of  the  Fseadarachnce,  and 
have  really  very  little  in  common  except  their  divergence  from  the  AutaraohnsD.  It  is 
not  qaite  certain  that  the  Tardigrada  have  any  relations  to  tho  Tracheata. 

t  The  two  groups  united  in  the  division  of  tho  Aptora  are  removed  from  all 
other  Insects,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  organisation ;  wo  cannot  therefore  place 
them  with  any  one  order.  Though  they  have  much  in  common  with  the  Fsendo- 
neuroptera,  it  is  because  the  latter  are  so  low.  Their  want  of  wings  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  primitive  condition,  as  compared  with  the  adaptative  wingless  condition, 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  orders  of  the  Pterygota. 
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2.  Pterygota  {continued). 


Orthoptera. 
Ulonata. 

Cursoria. 

Blatta,  SCantis. 

Baltatoria. 

Grjllnfl,  Gryllotalpa,  Acridinm,  Locnsta. 

Labidnra. 

Forficula. 

Coleoptcra. 

Carabos,  Hydrophilofl.  Silpha,  Lncanns,  Helolontha,  Scarabteas, 
Tcnebrio,  MeW,  Chryflomcla,  Coccionella,  Lampjriff,  Elatcr, 
BoBtrichtiB,  CarcTilio. 

Hyraenoptcrn. 

Formica,  Bombos,  Apis,  Ycspa,  Sphez,  Birez,  Tentbredo,  Ichneu- 
mon, Cynips. 

ncmiptera. 

Homoptera. 

Oicadina. 

Tettigfonia,  Cereopis,  Falgora,  Cicada. 

Phythophthires. 

Aphis,  Chermes,  Coccus. 

Ileteroptera. 

Notonecta,  Nepa,  Hydromotra,  Rednvius,  Cimcx,  Capsus, 
Lygeeus,  Pentatoma. 

Pediculina*). 

Pediculus,  Fhthirius. 

Diptcra. 

Nemoccra. 

Tipnla,  Siroulia,  Cbironomns,  Corethra,  Culex. 

Brachycera. 

(Estrns,  Mnsca,  Tachina,  Syrphus,  Bomby]iu9,  Tabanns. 

Pupiparat). 

Helophafnis,  Hippobosca. 

Aphanipterat)* 
Pulex. 

Lcpidoptcra. 

Hctcrocera. 

Pterophorus,  Tinea,  Tortrix,  Geometra,  Psyche,  Noctua, 
Cossns,  Bombyx,  Sphinx,  Smerynthus,  T^yfirflpna. 

Rhopalocera. 

Hesperia,  Pieris,  Vanessa,  Colias,  Papilio. 
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number  of  metameres  i 


Form  of  the  Bo<fy. 

§  183. 

Among  the  Crustacea  the  simplest  stage  of  the  Arthropod  body 
is  aeon  in  the  Nanplias-form  (Fig.  117). 
The  nnsegmented  body  carries  eeTSral  pairs 
of  appendages.  The  body  only  becomes 
segmented  by  a  gradnal  process  of  gem- 
mation, which  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  process  which  brings  aboat 
metamerism  in  most  of  the  Annnlato,  The 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
Naaplias  which  carries  the  first  appendages 
forms  the  cephalic  segment;  the  posterior 
part  becomes  the  last  metamere ;  new  meta- 
meres are  formed  between  these  two,  on 
which  appendages  sinutarly  sproat.  In  this 
way  an  oi^^ism  composed  of  a  larger 
b  gradnally  formed  (Fig.  118);  the  com- 
plication of  which,  so  far  us  it  is  dne  to  metamerism,  is  the  prodact 
of  a  gradnal  process. 
This  development  of  the 
form  of  the  body  pre- 
dominates in  the  Ento- 
mostraca;  it  corresponds, 
probably  enongh,  to  the 
phylogeny  of  these  Cms- 
tacea,  which  therefore 
may  be  referred  back  to 
an  nnsegmented  condi- 
tion. InUieMalacostraca 
this  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  metameres 
can  be  made  ont  in  a  few 
cases  only,  and  the  mdi- 
mentary  body  ordinarily 
consists  at  the  very  first 
of  a  larger  number  of 
metameres.  The  con- 
secutive formation  of 
metameres  is  here  com- 
pressed; and  the  same 
happens  in  the  Pcecilo- 
poda  and  in  most  Tra- 
cheata.  Although  this  might  seem  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  Arthropodn,  it  is  not  of  so  mnch  weight 


Fig.  118.  Larva  ot  BraDchipog  stagnais. 
(accood  Btage).  a  b  c  Appendages.  m>  BndinunitB 
ofthenuHilla;.  F'Candaltorh.  oEfe(afterC.ClanB). 
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as  are  the  arguments  against  such  a  supposition^  which  are  afforded 
us  by  the  dJfferences  presented  by  them  in  many  points  of  their 
organisation.  At  present  therefore  we  can  only  with  safety  regard 
the  Crustacea  as  having  a  monophyletic  origin;  this  is  indicated 
by  the  common  Nauplius  stage.  This  stage,  which  is  seen  in  all 
the  Entomostraca,  obtains  in  some  cases  only  among  the  Mala- 
costraca,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  this  latter  division  of  the 
Crustacea  has  a  later  point  of  origin  than  have  the  Entomostraca. 

The  body  of  the  Arthropoda,  which  is  formed  into  metameres 
either  by  gradual  gemmation,  or  by  the  immediate  differentiation 
of  the  embryo,  gradually  loses,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  primi- 
tive similarity  of  its  segments.  Great  changes  in  external  form  are 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  some,  and  the  degeneration  of 
other,  or,  lastly,  by  the  concrescence  of  a  number  of,  metameres. 
As  a  general  rule  the  metameres  are  similar  in  the  early  larval  stages, 
and  so  indicate  relationship  to  forms  in  which  the  metameres  are 
still  indifferent.  The  more  Compact  portions  of  the  body,  which  are 
formed  by  a  fusion  of  the  metameres,  bear  indications  of  their  mode 
of  origin  in  the  appendages  which  they  carry. 

The  most  anterior  metameres  are  those  which  most  completely 
undergo  concrescence.  In  this  way  a  portion  which  carries  the 
mouthr  and  the  higher  sensory  organs,  and  especially  the  eyes  and 
tentacles,  is  formed;  this  is  the  head.  In  the  Myriapoda,  many 
Crustacea,  and  Insect-larvaD,  it  is  the  only  portion  which  is  formed  by 
the  concrescence  of  a  number  of  metameres.  Owing  to  this  con- 
crescence of  the  metameres  the  appendages  are  approximated  to  the 
mouth,  where  they  aid  in  taking  up  food,  and  are  converted  into 
mouth-organs.  Other  differentiations  play  various  parts  in  the 
different  divisions.  In  the  Crustacea  a  number  of  metameres  behind 
the  head  unite  with  it  to  form  a  cephalothorax.  The  other  meta- 
meres are  again  often  divided  into  two  groups,  inasmuch  as  those 
behind  the  cephalothorax  sometimes  differ  from  the  most  posterior 
ones.  They  thus  form  an  abdomen  and  a  post-abdomen.  The 
segments  of  the  abdomen  fuse  in  the  Poecilopoda,  where  the  post- 
abdomen  is  represented  by  the  caudal  spine. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  appendages 
are  formed  by  the  folding  and  extension  of  the  integument.  Thus, 
in  the  Decapoda,  the  dermal  skeleton  of  the  cephalothorax  grows 
out  at  the  sides,  covers  the  gills,  and  forms  on  either  side  a 
special  cavity — ^the  branchial  cavity — which  communicates  with  the 
surrounding  medium.     (Cf.  §  187.) 

Such  developments  from  the  dermal  skeleton,  belonging  to 
several  primitive  body-segments,  may  extend  over  the  other  divisions 
of  the  body,  and  form  a  '^  shell "  for  them.  The  earliest  form  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  shield-like,  enlarged,  cephalothorax  of  the  Phyllo- 
poda  (Apus)  among  the  Branchiopoda.  When  the  two  halves  of 
this  structure  are  further  developed  we  get  a  bivalve  shell  (Fig. 
124,  d)  (Limnadia).  In  the  Cladocera  also  a  portion  of  the  dorsal 
integument  is  converted  into  a  shell,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
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?osterior  portion  oF  the  bodj,  and  in  tbe  Ostracoda,  as  in  many 
'hyllopoda,  the  two  halves  of  this  structure  are  movably  connected 
with  one  another  on  the  dorsal  surface.  In  them  the  valrea  of  the 
shell  extend  also  orer  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  and  so  enclose 
the  whole  animal. 

The  very  peculiar  modifications  of  the  integament  in  tbe  Cirri- 
pedia  are  structures  of  this  kind.  The  fold,  which  in  the  Ostracoda 
is  formed  into  a  bivalve  shell,  is  seen  in  an  early  stage  in  the  Cirri- 
pedia.  When  the  animal  becomes  attached  by  its  antennae,  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  integument  is  converted  into  a  wide  sack  or 
mantle  (Fig.  119,  d  ef)  which 
encloses  the  body ;  the  sack  and 
the  enclosed  body  are  anited 
to  one  another  in  the  cephalic 
region  only.  The  portion  of 
this  sack,  which  carries  the 
primitive  point  of  attachment, 
either  remains  soft  and  grows 
out  into  a  stalk -like  organ 
(Lepadidse),  or  is  converted 
into  a  broad  basal  surface 
(Balanidas).  In  many  Cirri- 
pedes  the  whole  mantle  re- 
mains soft  (Alepas).  But 
most  of  them  acquire  firm 
calcified  shell  -  pieces,  which 
are  developed  in  the  outer 
lamella  of  the  mantle.  The 
rest  of  the  body,  with  the 
post- abdomen,  which  is  beset  with  tendril-like  feet,  is  enveloped  in  this 
mantle,  which  has  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  is  in  connection  with  the 
Burrounding  medium  by  means  of  a  cleft,  which  can  be  closed  at  will. 
In  the  Bbizocephala  this  mantle-like  envelope  forms  a  tube,  which 
is  smooth  externally,  or  a  disc,  which  is  marked  off  into  symmetrica! 
lobes.  A  narrow  orifice,  like  that  which  leads  into  the  mantle  cavity 
of  the  Cirripedia,  leads  into  a  space  which  corresponds  to  this  mantle 
cavity,  and  functions  as  a  marsupial  pouch.  In  the  Cirripedia  part 
of  the  typical  crustacean  body,  with  its  appendages,  is  euTeloped  by 
the  mantle,  and  permanently  retains  its  structure ;  but  in  the  Rhizo- 
cephala  the  whole  surface  of  the  jointed  body  becomes  converted 
into  the  mantle. 

Another  phenomenon,  due  to  tho  mode  of  parasitism,  Ja  corre- 
lated with  this  atrophy  of  the  body;  numerous  tubnles  are  developed 
by  the  part  of  tho  head  which  is  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  host ; 
these  tubules,  which  partly  anastomose  into  retiform  plexuses,  extend 
to  the  enteric  canal  of  the  host,  and  surround  long  tracts  of  it.  Thus 
an  apparatus  is  formed  which  extracts  nutrient  fluid  directly  from 
the  euteron  of  the  host,  and  carries  it  to  the  parasite.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  degenerating  influence  of  tho  parasitic  habit  maybe 
observed ;  as,  for  example,  the  varied  forms  of  the  Siphonostoma. 


Fig.  119.  Tranarerso  Hection  of  i 
a  Month  of  fho  Bnimal.  h  i 
sge«  converted  into  teadril-like 
e  Head  of  the  animal,  d  Montlc-like  en. 
Telope.  «  e  Movable  valves  which  close 
the  shell.  //  Ertemal  shelU.  m  Mnsoles 
(after  Darwin). 
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Peripatua  has  a  simple  form  of  body  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Annnlata. 

Among  the  Tracheata  the  most  indifferent  condition  is  found  in 
the  Myriapoda,  where  the  metameres  are  similar  and  separate.  The 
body  of  the  Arachnida  is  very  variously  differentiated.  The 
Gkhleodea  possess  the  largest  number  of  segments.  A  head  is  sepa- 
rated by  three  thoracic  metameres  from  the  succeeding  and  separate 
abdomen,  which  is  made  up  of  sepai*ate  metameres.  In  the  Scorpions, 
however,  the  cephalic  and  thoi'acic  metameres  are  united  into  one 
portion,  and  a  post-abdomen  is  differentiated  from  the  abdomen.  The 
abdomen  is  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  cephalothorax  in  the 
Phrynida ;  the  same  happens  in  the  Aranea,  but  they  differ  in  the 
fact  that  the  abdominal  segments  have  undergone  more  complete 
concrescence.  In  the  Acarina  the  metameres  have  altogether  lost 
their  independence. 

The  more  richly  segmented  body  of  the  Insecta  presents  less 
variety  in  the  distribution  of  the  metameres  in  different  portions. 
In  addition  to  the  head,  which  is  formed  of  several  (3)  meta- 
meres, there  are  ordinarily  three  thoracic  segments  (Pro-  Meso- 
and  Meta-thorax),  which  are  either  indifferent,  as  in  the  Thysanura 
and  many  Pseudoneuroptera,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  the 
organs  appended  to  them;  or  they  all  form  a  portion  which  is  as 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  head  as  from  the  abdomen  (Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera) ;  or  the  first  thoracic  segment 
only  is  specially  modified,  while  the  second  and  third  are  closely 
attached  to  the  abdomen;  this  arrangement  is  indicated  in  the 
Orthoptera  (Saltatoria),  and  well  marked  in  the  Coleoptera. 

The  characters  of  the  abdomen  are  affected  by  its  relations  to  the 
thorax  already  noted.  Its  segments  are  always  independent,  and 
the  terminal  ones,  several  of  which  are  converted  into  parts  of  the 
generative  apparatus,  are  often  atrophied. 
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§  184. 

The  appendages  of  the  Arthropoda  are  paired,  jointed  struc- 
tures, which  are   attached  to   the 

metameres,  and  can  be  separated  ^^^^^^"^^^"^^ 

into  dorsal  and  ventral  appendages.  /^^^— — -^^—^V 

These  structures  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  parapodia  which  are  found 
in  the  higher  Annulata.  In  the 
Arthropoda  these  processes  are  more 
highly  differentiated,  for  they  be-  Fig.  120.  Trangveree  section  of  a 
come  jointed  (Fig.  120,  p),  and  differ     Wood-iouac  p  A  pair  of  feot.  i>'  Ab- 

■  i**.      c°'         'X-/7  donunal  appcndajres,   which  form    a 

greatly  m  form,  m  correspondence       thoracic  ^vity  (after  Lereboullet). 
with  their  different  functions ;  their 

lower  stage  of   similarity   to    one  another   is   only  to  be 
seen  in  their  earliest  rudiments. 
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The  serial  similarity,  which  accompanies  the  lower  grade  of 
structure  of  the  parapodia  in  Annelids,  is  also  seen  in  the  lower 
types  of  the  Arthropoda,  as  for  example  in  Peripatus,  the  Myria- 
poda,  and  in  many  Crustacea  (Phyllopoda,  etc.).  In  Peripatus  the 
appendages  retain  their  lowest  condition,  and  resemble  the  parapodia 
oi  Vermes ;  their  resemblance  indeed  to  the  appendages  of  the 
Tracheata  is  merely  due  to  the  possession  of  a  movable  terminal 
segment,  which  carries  a  pair  of  claws.  Two  phaDnomena,  which  may 
be  recognised  in  these  appendages  of  the  Arthropoda,  tend  to  convert 
the  multifid  Annelid- like  organism  into  a  more  compact  one. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  appendages 
into  a  series  of  different  structures  having  the  most  varied  functions. 
As  the  appendages  come  to  differ  in  function  they  change  in  form, 
and  become  adapted  to  their  new  duties. 

The  second  pheenomenon  is  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  the  appendages,  which  obtains  in  the  higher  divisions,  con- 
currently with  the  greater  development  of  heteronomous  metameres, 
or  with  the  formation  of  larger  divisions  of  the  body  by  the  fusion 
of  its  separate  groups  of  metameres. 


Appendages  of  the  Branchiata. 

§  185. 

The  appendages  are  seen  at  their  simplest  in  the  Nauplius  form 
of  the  Crustacea.  At  first  two,  and  afterwards  three  pairs  of 
jointed  appendages  appear  in  the  unsegmented  body.  They  all 
function  as  locomotor  organs  (swimming-feet),  and  are  beset  with 

setae,  which  are  often  arranged  in  large 
bundles.  The  first  pair  of  these  appen- 
dages (Fig.  121,  a)  is  simple,  the  second 
and  third  pairs  forked,  and  this  forked 
character  obtains  in  all  the  succeed- 
ing appendages  of  the  Crustacea.  The 
first  two  pairs  are  distinguished  from  the 
third  pair,  and  from  those  which  appear 
later  on,  by  their  connection  with  the  nerves, 
which  arise  from  the  supraoesophageal  gan- 
glion, while  the  third  and  all  succeeding 
?airs  are  supplied  by  the  lower  ganglia. 
iTith  this  is  connected  a  difference  in 
function,  for  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  ordinarily  developed  into 
antennae.  In  many  Copepoda  they  still  function  as  locomotor 
organs;  they  do  so  most  completely  in  the  Ostracoda.  In  the 
Cladocei'a  also  the  second  antenna  is  still  developed  as  a  swimming 
organ,  and  this  stage  is  retained  by  the  Phyllopoda  during  a  very 
long  period  of  development.  This  justifies  us  in  reckoning  the 
dorsal  outgrowths  (the  first  two  pairs)  as  strictly  belonging  to  the 


Fig.    121.     Nauplius  of   a 

Copcpod   (Cyclops),    a  b  c 
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category  of  appendages  even  on  functional  grounds.  In  the  Mala- 
costraca  the  two  pairs  of  antennsa  have  no  relation  to  locomotion, 
as  may  indeed  be  always  seen  from  their  form.  The  hinder  pair 
(Pig.  123,  at^  is  ordinarily  placed  beside,  and  often  is  larger  than, 
the  anterior  pair  {at).     (Cf.  also  Fig.  128,  a'  a".) 

All  the  other  appendages  are  ventral  in  position.  When  the 
metameres  begin  to  be  formed  they  make  their  appearance  following 
on  the  first  pair  of  swimming-feet,  found  in  the 
Nauplius ;  one  pair  is  distributed  to  each  seg- 
ment. Like  this  swimming-foot,  and  like  the 
second  pair  of  antennae  they  have  two  ter- 
minal branches;  these  are  not  as  a  rule  dif- 
ferentiated to  an  equal  extent,  for  one  branch  is 
greatly  developed  and  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  appendage,  while  the  other  forms  an 
appendage  to  it.  It  sometimes,  however,  has 
relations  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  is  then 
largely  developed.  The  appendages  have  very 
different  functions,  and  are  so  metamorphosed 
as  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  functions. 

Such  of  these  more  anterior  ventral  appea- 
dages  as  lie  near  the  mouth  are  converted  into 
mouth-organs,  and  either  form  jaws  ''and  jaws 
only,  or  foot -jaws.  The  relation  between  this 
arrangement  and  the  concrescence  seen  in  the 
cephalothorax,  has  been  already  referred  to.  A 
few  pairs  only  are  converted  into  gnathites  in 
the  Branchiopoda,  and  the  remaining  appendages, 
of  which  there  is  a  very  large  number  in  most 
of  the  Phyllopoda,  have  very  much  the  same 
characters  as  swimming-feet.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  the  Ostracoda,  Copepoda  and  Cirri- 
pedia.  In  the  last-mentioned  group  the  posterior 
appendages  are  converted  into  the  characteristic 
cirri  (Fig.  119,  bb').  The  metamorphosis  of  the 
appendages  is  seen  most  completely  in  the  Mala- 
costraca ;  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  arrange- 
ment seen  in  one  of  the  Decapoda.  We  here  find 
six  pairs  of  appendages  converted  into  gnathites, 
in  the  more  anterior  of  which  the  form  of  the 
Phyllopod  foot  is  retained  almost  unmodified.  A 
pair  or  strong  jaws  (Fig.  122,  md),  are  succeeded  by  two  pairs  of 
maxillae  {mx  mx'),  and  these  by  three  pairs  of  maxillipedes  {mp 
mp'  mp").  The  latter  gradually  pass  into  the  locomotor  appen- 
dages; of  which  there  are  five  pairs  (Fig.  123,  P* — P^,  which  are 
attached  to  the  cephalothorax,  and  together  with  the  maxillipedes 
and  maxillae  indicate  the  number  of  metameres  of  which  it  is  buut  up. 
The  terminal  joint  of  most  of  the  ambulatory  feet  forms  a  scissor- 
shaped  termination,   owing  to   the  great  size  of  the  penultimate 


Fig.  122.  Gnathites 
of  Astaous  flavia- 
tilis.  nid  Mandible. 
mx  First ;  mx '  Second 
maxiUa.  mp  m^'  mp" 
Foot. jaws,  a  Endo- 
podite.  c  Exopodite. 
d  Epipodite. 
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jointj  -whicli  projects  over  the 


Appendages  of  Aataciia 
UariatiliB,  seen  from  the  vontral 
surface,  at  Anferiori  at'  Foetcrior 
antenna,  md' Uandibolarpiece.  inp" 
Tlurd  mozillipod,  wtich  covers  over 
the  other  gnathitcH.  F' — P^  Ambn- 
latoiy-feet.  p'—p^  Swiniming-feet 
of  the  alidoman.  p^  Telson.  a  Anna, 
o  Orifice  of  the  ovidnct  in  the  baaal- 
joint  of  the  third  tuubolatory  foot. 


ultimate  one ;  tliis  arraDgement  is 
generallj  most  marked  on  the  first 
pair  of  feet,  where  it  serves  as  an 
organ  of  offence.  The  ambnlatory 
feet,  OS  well  as  the  maxilHpedee, 
have  branchial  tufta  appended  to 
tliem. 

A  nmnber  of  feet  on  the  abdo- 
men are  converted  into  dehcate 
Bwimming-feet ;  the  first  of  them 
functions  in  the  male  as  a  copu- 
latory  organ ;  in  the  female  it  is 
redaced  in  size,  while  the  other  foar 
( p' — j>')  carry  the  ova.  The  last 
pair  of  appendages  are  the  most 
modified,  for  they  (p*)  form  together 
with  the  last  segment  of  the  body 
a  powerful  caudal  fin,  of  which  they 
are  the  sides. 

The  other  divisions  of  the 
Malacoatraca  present  more  or  less 
marked  deviations  from  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  number  of  their 
gnathites  or  of  the  appendaget:, 
which  are  converted  into  locomotor 
organs  and  adapted  to  these  func- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
wood-louse  four  appendages  are 
converted  into  gnathites,  the  next 
eight  are  ambu^tory,  and  the  last 
four  form  respiratory  plates. 

The  connection  between  respi- 
ration and  locomotion,  as  implied 
by  the  conversion  of  appendages 
into  branchial  lamellie,  or  in  the 
differentiation  of  gills  of  various 
form  on  the  appendages,  is  a 
most  important  pluenomenon  (see 
Branchiss), 


Branchise. 

§  186. 

The  tendency  to  longitudinal  division  which  affects  the  appen- 
dages of  the  Crustacea  adapts  these  structures  to  the  respiratory  as 
well  as  to  the  locomotor  function,  by  spreading  out  their  joints. 
When  the  integument  at  certain  points  gets  thinner  it  gives  rise  to 
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arrangementa  by  which  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  blood 
circolating  within  the  appendages,  and  the  surronsding  medium 
is  more  easily  effected,  and  causes  either  the  whole  appendage 
or  a  fork  of  it  to  become  a  respiratory  organ. 

A  further  differentiation  on  the  same  hnes,  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  respiratory  lamellED  of  an  appendage,  or  to 
the  formation  of  filamentous  structures;  the  reason  for  all  these 
changes  is  a  necessity  for  increasing  the  surface.  These  organs  are 
branchiae.  The  connection  between  the  branchiaj  and  the  appen- 
dages as  seen  in  the  Vermes  is  clearly  a  foreshadowing  of  the  still 
more  developed  arrangement  in  the  Crustacea,  which  has  here 
.become  typical.  But  it  is,  of  course,  more  than  doubtful  whether  it 
has  been  directly  dorived  from  the  Vermes. 

The  gradual  development  of  gills  may  be  followed  out  step  by 
step  through  the  Crustacea;  the  functions  of  respiration  and  of 
locomotion  are  often  so  closely  united  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  certain  forms  of  these  appendages  should  be  regarded  as 
gills,  or  as  feet,  or  as  both  com- 
bined. The  conversion  of  locomotor 
into  respiratory  organs  can  not  uu- 
freqoently  be  made  out  in  the  suc- 
cessive appendages  of  one  and  the 
same  individual.  The  hranchiferous 
metameres  vary  greatly,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  appendages  of 
each  segment  can  form  gills,  or 
supports  for  them  by  developing 
branchial  organs  from  one  of  their 
two  primitive  branches.  The  num- 
ber and  special  structure,  as  well  as 
the  position,  of  these  respiratory 
organs  varies. 

Where  the  feet  themselves  bo- 
come  gills,  they  have  the  form  of 
broad  thin  lamellte  (Fig.  124,  A  hr), 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  adapted 
to  effect  the  exchange  between  the 
blood  that  ia  circulating  iu  them 
andthe  surrounding  water.  Organs 
of  this  kind  are  common  among  the 
Branchiopoda,  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
a  large  number  of  feet  become  gills, 
while,  iu  addition  to  these,  peculiar 
pouch-liko  appendages  may  be  seen 
to  bo  specially  entrusted  with  the 
respiratory  function.  The  abdominal  feet  of  the  Isopoda  form 
branchial  lamellEe.  In  the  Amphipoda  the  gills  are  tabular 
appendages  of  the  thoracic  segments,  which  are  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  basal-joints  of  the  feet.     In  the  Stomapoda  the  original  form 


Fig.  134.  Sections  ot  CnuUcoa. 
X  of  a  Pbyllopod  (Limnotifi) 
(after  Grnbe).  JJ  of  Sqailln  (utter 
Milno-EdtvariJs).  c  Heart.  <  Enberou. 
n  Ventral  medulla.  hr  BranchiEC. 
d  Fold  of  the  dorsal  integDmeDt, 
wbicb  forms  a  sholl  in  A. 
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gives  rise  to  another  arrangement — ^the  five  pairs  of  abdominal 
Bwimming-feet  bear  at  their  base  a  mesially-directed  tuft  of  branched 
branchial  filaments  {B  br). 

From  the  Schizopoda  to  the  Decapoda  we  meet  with  a  con- 
tinuous series  leading  from  the  simplest  relations  to  the  most  com- 
plicated ones.  Distinct  gills  are  not  imfrequently  wanting  in  the 
former  (Mysidae),  or  the  gills  have  the  form  of  ramified  additions 
to  the  appendages  of  the  cephalo-thorax  floating  freely  outwards 
(Thysanopoda).  A  fold  is  gradually  developed,  from  the  dermal 
skeleton  of  the  cephalo-thorax  which  forms  a  plate  covering  in  a 
lateral  space  above  the  thoracic  feet  (p.  235).  In  this  space  the  gills 
are  placed;  it  becomes  a  laterally-placed  closed  branchial  cavity  (Deca- 
poda), which  is  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  medium  by  means 
of  a  cleft  left  between  the  free  edge  of  this  lamella,  and  the  basal 
portion  of  the  feet.  As  the  covering  lamella  of  the  branchial  cavity 
becomes  more  closely  approximated  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  the  primitively  simple  longitudinal  cleft,  which  gave  entrance 
to  the  water,  becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  and  so  gives  rise  to 
a  larger  posterior,  and  a  smaller  more  anteriorly  placed  opening,  by 
which  the  water  which  has  entered  by  the  larger  opening,  passes 
back  to  the  exterior,  after  it  has  bathed  the  giUs.  The  gills  may 
separate  themselves  somewhat  from  the  base  of  the  feet,  and  arise 
from  the  wall  of  the  branchial  cavity,  but  even  then  they  often 
correspond  in  number  to  the  appendages.  In  most  of  the  Decapoda, 
however,  the  number  of  gills  is  greatly  increased,  the  most  anterior 
of  the  ambulatory  feet  being  provided  with  several  gills,  while  some 
of  the  maxillipedes  also  share  in  this  arrangement.  The  respiratory 
appendages  are  more  distinctly  differentiated  in  the  Poecilopoda, 
where  the  anterior  appendages  have  no  appended  organs,  while  the 
five  pairs  of  feet  attached  to  the  abdomen  are  converted  into  broad 
plates,  and  carry  a  large  number  of  branchial  lamellae. 

§  187. 

A  more  rapid  exchange  of  water  around  the  branchial  organs  is 
effected  in  various  ways.  Most  simply,  when  the  appendages  them- 
selves function  as  gills,  or  when  the  gills,  notwithstanding  their 
being  special  organs,  are  attached  to  the  swimming-feet.  The  action 
of  the  appendages  produces  a  continual  change  of  water  around 
the  organs,  and  puts  respiration  and  locomotion  into  direct  relation 
with  one  another.  The  appendages  of  the  Branchiopoda  and  the 
swimming-feet  of  the  Stomapoda  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this 
arrangement.  In  others  the  exchange  of  water  is  effected  by  a  special 
covering-plate  of  the  branchiae  which  is  formed  from  the  modified 
abdominal  feet ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Poecilopoda  and  the  Isopoda. 
The  water  can  be  renovated,  even  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  by  the 
continual  movement  of  this  covering-plate. 

The  formation  of  a  branchial  cavity  leads  to  the  differentiation  of 
new  arrangements,  by  which  the  exchange  of  water  is  effected.     In 
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the   Decapoda  provided  witli  branchial  caritiea  there  are   special 
churning  organs  (flagella)  on  either  aide  {Fig,  125,/),  which  reai'h 
over  the  whme  of  the  gills  in  the  form  of  thin  flat  processes,  and  aie 
attached  to  the  base  of  a  maxil- 
lipod,  by  which   they  are   kept 
constantly  moving  (Brachyura). 

The  lamellBe  of  the  integu- 
ment, which  in  many  Entomo- 
straca  carry  shells,  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  respiratory 
significance.  This  relation  to 
respiration  is  intelligible  when 
we  note  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood  passes  through 
'  these  lamellEG  of  the  mantle,  and 
that  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of 
these  organs  presents  a  condition 
well  adapted  for  the  exchange  of 
the  gases ;  and  that,  further,  the 
movements  of  the  appendages 
effect  a  considerable  exchange  of 
water  within  the  mantle-chamber. 

When  the  pallial  lamella]  become 

,'■11      /T  ■     _    a-       _\       DeeQ  reinovoa  irom  Me  ereoter  pat 

more    extended    (Limnadiaceae)     the  oepiiaiathorax.    in  the  middle  is 


Fig.  1^5.  BniDcliiie  of  a  Braohrarona 
Docapod.  The  dorsal  integument  baa 
beea  removed  from  the  greater  part  o[ 


they  become  of  greater  import- 
ance for  respiration,  and  this 
importance  must  increase  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  reduction  in  nnm- 
er  of  the  appendages,  which 
lose  their  respiratory  significance 
as  less  blood  passes  through  them 
(Ostracoda,  Daphuida). 

In  these  cases,  however,  the 
mantle  does  not  become  specially  oi^nised  into  a  branchial  oigan, 
as  it  does  in  the  Girripedia.     In  the  Balanidee  folded  lamella,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  gills,  appear  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mantle- cavity,  between  its  side-wall  and  base. 


the  ccelom  with  the  intestine  arising  from 
the  masticatory  atomaoh  u ;  the  branohitkl 
cavities  are  placed  at  the  Bides  and  laid 
open  i  on  the  right  are  the  braoohia)  ar- 
ranged in  iii  lamellar  roiva  j  on  the  loft 
fonr  of  tbeoi  have  been  cnt  away,  as  well 
as  the  flagellam  /,  so  as  to  diEplaj  tha 
ohnming  apparatna /'/',  below  the  gilla. 
0  EjeB.  d  Antenna;,  ar  A.  BJogle  gill 
cnt  short  at  re. 
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§188. 

The  append^es  of  the  Tracheata  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Crus^cea  by  the  absence  of  the  terminal  bifurcation,  so  that 
they  are  composed  of  a  single  series  of  joints.  In  Peripatus  these 
joints  are  but  feebly  differentiated.  The  terminal  portion  only 
which  carries  a  claw  has  any  large  amount  of  independence. 

B  3 
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All  the  Traclieata  have  a  single  pair  of  antennas;  in  this  point 
the  PoDcilopoda  among  the  Branchiata  resemble  them.  In  the 
Poecilopoda  and  in  the  Arachnida  these  antennae  are  converted  into 
mouth-organs;  in  the  Scorpions  and  Spiders  they  are  known  as 
chclicerae.  Notwithstanding  these  relations  these  structures  are 
homologous  with  the  antoimas  of  the  Myriapoda  and  Insecta^  for, 
like  them,  they  are  innervated  from  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion. 
They  are  developed  in  very  various  ways  among  the  Insecta,  in 
adaptation  to  the  various  functions  of  the  sensory  organs  connected 
with  them. 

The  ventral  appendages  are  disposed  symmetrically,  and  in 
Peripatus  all  but  two  pairs  retain  this  relation ;  in  the  Myriapoda 
most  of  the  appendages  are  similar  in  character,  but  in  all  the  other 
forms  these  appendages,  so  far  as  they  persist,  take  on  various  forms 
in  accordance  with  their  variations  in  function.  The  appendages 
of  the  anterior  metameres  become  mouth-organs;  those  of 
the  posterior  metameres  are  converted  into  feet,  and  those  on  the  last 
are  often  completely  atrophied,  and  often  are  not  even  formed  in  rudi- 
ment. On  the  whole  the  number  of  appendages  is  much  less  than  in 
the  Crustacea ;  within  the  several  classes  they  are  always  definite  in 
number,  and  the  number  of  gnathites  as  weU  as  of  feet  is  constant. 
In  Peripatus  the  first  two  pairs  form  mouth-organs;  the  first  of 
these  is  surrounded  by  the  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
second  pair  only  lie  close  to  the  mouth.  In  the  Arachnida  there  is 
only  a  single  pair  of  these  mouth-organs.  In  the  Aranea  it  forms 
the  base  of  a  many-jointed  palp,  which  correspond  to  the  chelas  of 
the  Scorpionea,  and  to  the  powerful  hooked  chelae  of  the  Phrynida. 
In  the  Mites  the  pieces  of  either  side  are  united  into  a  grooved 
lower  lip,  in  wliich  the  stylet-shaped  jaw-parts  are  placed.  The 
four  remaining  pairs  of  appendages  persist  in  all  Araclmida  as  feet ; 
the  first  of  these  is  flagellate  in  form  in  the  Phrynida. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  gnathites  in  the  Myriapoda ;  the  first 
pair  is  generally  developed  into  a  strong  jaw ;  in  the  Chilognatha 
the  second  and  third  pairs  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  lower  lip, 
and  are  said  to  be  represented  by  a  single  pair  in  the  embryo ;  in 
which  case  this  order  has  only  got  two  pairs  of  gnathites.  In  the 
Chilopoda,  however,  the  second  and  third  pairs  are  much  more  inde- 
pendent, and  the  first  pair  of  feet  is  also  associated  with  the  month- 
organs.  The  other  appendages  of  the  body  have  all  pretty  much  the 
same  form ;  in  the  Chilognatha  there  are  two  pairs  on  each  meta- 
mcre.  The  last  pair  frequently  loses  its  locomotor  function,  and 
forms  an  appendage  which  we  shall  again  meet  with  in  a  modified 
form  in  the  Insecta. 

The  appendages  are  not  therefore  separated  into  mouth-organs 
and  locomotor  appendages  in  the  same  way  in  all  Tracheata ;  they 
vary,  but  not  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  Crustacea.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  gnathites,  or  rather  their  differentiation  from  locomotor 
appendages,  is  correlated  with  the  development  of  the  head^  that  is 
to  say,  the  head  is  formed  as  a  result  of  tins  differentiation. 
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§  189. 

Three  pairs  of  the  primitively  eimilar  ventrnl  appendages  are  ia 

the  Insecta  conrerted  into  month-organs;   the  same  nnmber  are 

formed  into  feet.     The  former,  arranged  round  the  month,  may  at 

first  have  well  served  to  seize  and 

hold  food,  jnst  as  we  see  the  maxiUee 

of  the  Crab  do  at  the  present  timo. 

In  sach  a  stage  as  this  the  food  is 

seized  as  well  as  commianted.     The 

first  pair  form  the  mandibles,  and 

become  parts  of  the  month,  in  the 

form  of  a  single  joint.     The  second 

and  third  pairs  are   many-iointed. 

Bat  the  b^al  joint  only,  or  a  few 

of  those  succeeding  it,  which   are 

the  nearest  to  the  month,  serve  to 

comminnte  the  food ;  these  parts  are 

correspondingly      metamorphosed. 

They  form   the  mazillse,   and   the 

remaining   portion  of   the   appen* 

dage  looks  like  a  jointed  addition 

to  it,  and  functions  as  a  tactile 

organ    (palp) ;    ia    this    way    two 

organs,  which    work    in    different 

ways,  are  differentiated  from   one 

appendage. 

The   most    indifferent  form   of 

gnathite  is  found  in  the  Aptera ; 

in  the   Collembola  they  are   sunk 

into  the  buccal  cavity,  and  in  the  Thyaanura  they  are  but  feebly 

developed.    In  the  former  when  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  in  active 

nse  they  can  be  protracted  and  drawn  in  again  ;  and  thus  the  mouth 
ifl  adapted  both  to  biting  and  sucking,  though,  o£  course,  to  a 
~*ery  small  extent.  This  indifferent  condition  of  the  organisation  in 
«^eloped  along  two  distinct  lines  in  the  Ptorygota. 

When  the  mandibles  are  well  developed  they  have  the  form  of 
«5ntting  organs,  which  work  on  one  another;  the  two  pnirs  of 
'^axillae  also  become  cutting  organs,  and  carry  palps  at  tho  same 
^'OJe.  This  condition  ia  permanent  iu  the  Pseudoneuroptera,  Ncu- 
'^I>tera,  and  Orthoptera,  although  indeed  points  of  similarity  to  Iho 
*^o»e  indifferent  stage  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  these;  and  alao 
*^o  second  pair  of  maxilla  begins  to  show  signs  of  fusion.  When 
V'^^BO  gnathites  are  fused  in  the  middle  line  the  ao-callecl  labium 
^  formed;  its  palps  then  become  articulated  to  it  as  labial  palps, 
^■^^  indicate  the  more  primitive  condition  of  the  organ.  Tlio 
^Onth-organa  of  the  Coleoptera  are  thus  metamorphosed. 

These  parts  undergo  more  remarkable  modifications  when  they 
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are  adapted  to  another  mode  of  ingesting  food,  namely,  by  sacking. 
In  the  Hymenoptera,  in  which  these  organs  can  fanction  either  as 
sucking  or  as  catting  organs,  the  parts  are  of  pretty  mach  the  same 
form  as  in  the  mandibalatc  losecta,  bat  the  maxillee  are  consider- 
ably elongated,  as  is  the  labium  and  its  palps.  A  process,  the 
tongae  (lingna),  is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  labium  tamed 
towards  the  mouth,  and  this  has  two  lateral  appendages,  or  secondary 
tongues  (paraglossse),  at  its  base.  In  many  these  appendages  are  as 
much  developed  as  the  tongue  itself. 

The  mouth  parts  can  bo  derived  from  cutting  organs  evea  in 
those  insects  that  are  purely  suctorial.  The  Hemiptera  and  the 
Diptcra  have  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  converted  into  setse;  in 
many  Diptera  the  maxillary  setas  are  rudimentary.  The  labium 
forms  a  sheath  for  these  setie,  which  is  firm  and  jointed  in  the 
Hemiptera,  and  soft  in  most  Diptera ;  this  sheath  still  carries  the 
labial  palps,  or  rudiments  of  them.  There  is  a  rndimentary  tongue 
on  the  short  upper  lip  (labrum),  which  is  wanting  in  the  Hemiptera. 
The  mouth-organs  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  differentiated  in  a 
different  way.  In  them  the  maxilla3  are  grooved,  and  united  into  a 
tube,  which  forma  a  spirally-coiled  proboscis,  which  is  ordinarily 
of  some  length ;  there  are  small  maxillary  palps  at  its  base,  which 
are  covered  by  the  palps  of  the  rudimentary 
labium,  which  are  generally  loi^. 

While  gnathites  are  found  on  the  metameres 
which  fuBO  to  form  the  head,  the  succeeding 
appendages  form  feet,  or  locomotor  organs  for 
the  next  three,  or  thoracic,  metameres.  The 
jointing  observable  in  them  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  all,  and  shows  that  they  have  had  a 
common  origin;  more  marked  differences  can 
only  be  made  out  in  their  terminal  segments, 
which  are  more  accessible  to  adaptation.  Certain 
peculiarities  in  them  are  due  to  their  varied 
modes  of  adaptation  to  modified  requirements. 

Although  the  number  of  three  is  constant  for 
the  feet,  in  many  Insects  a  larger  number  can 
be  made  out  in  the  embryo;   whence  we   may 
conclude  that  they  havo  been  derived  from  forms 
with  a  lai^er  number  of  feet.     In  the  Thysanara 
the  rudiments  of  these  appendages  are  retained 
(Fig.  127,  p"),  even  on  the  abdominal  metameres 
(Campodea).     The  locomotor  processes  in  many 
Insect  larva)  (Lepidoptera  and  Tenthredinse)  may 
(after  J.  A.  pftimen).     be  derived  from  these  rudimentary  appendages. 
The  paired  processes  also  of  the  terminal  meta- 
meres in  the  Thysanura,  Pseudoneuroptera,  etc.  are  derived  from 
appendages. 


Fig.  127.  Anterior 
h^f  of  the  body  of 
C&mpodea    fragi. 

Feot.  f>'  Budimenls 
of  feet,      a    Stigma 
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§  190. 

Besides  antennae,  dorsal  appendages  occar  in  no  Tracheata  except 
the  Insects.  They  are  altogether  absent  in  the  Thysannra  and  Col- 
lembola.  As  they  are  only  present  on  the  post-cephalic  metameres 
they  are  innervated,  like  all  the  ventral  appendages,  from  the  ventral 
chord.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  relations  to  the  branchies 
of  the  Crustacea,  or  to  be  derived  from  the  dorsal  parapodia  of  the 
Annelides,  and  they  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  independent 
structures. 

The  dorsal  appendages  have  the  form  of  lamellae  or  filamentous 
processes  of  the  metameres,  which  are  sometimes  grouped  into 
tufts  in  the  aquatic  larvae  of  the  Ephemerida,  Perlida,  Phryganida, 
etc.  These  appendages  have  a  respiratory  function ;  and  as  tracheae 
pass  into  them,  they  are  known  as  tracheal  gills.  They  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  body,  not  only  on  the  dorsal,  but  also  on 
the  ventral  surface ;  and  are  therefore  examples  of  processes  in  an 
indifferent  condition,  of  which  the  dorsal  ones  placed  at  definite 
points  acquire  a  typical  significance.  The  lamellar  widely-distributed 
forms  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  great  importance  in  changing 
the  water,  just  like  the  respiratory  appendages  of  the  Phyllopoda; 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  locomotor  functions. 

The  wings  must  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  lamellar 
tracheal  gills,  for  they  do  not  only  agree  with  them  in  origin,  but 
also  in  their  connection  with  the  body,  and  in  structure.  In  being 
limited  to  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  they  point  to 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  tracheal  gills.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  we  must  suppose  that  the  wings  did  not  arise  as  such,  but 
were  developed  from  organs  which  had  another  function,  such  as 
the  tracheal  gills ;  I  mean  to  say  that  such  a  supposition  is  neces- 
sary, for  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  wings  functioned  as  such  in  the 
lower  stages  of  their  development,  and  that  they  could  have  been 
developed  by  having  such  a  function. 

But  if  the  real  cause  of  the  development  of  these  dorsal 
appendages  into  wings  cannot  be  found  in  the  locomotor  function,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  another.  And  this  is  that  of  respiration, 
which  would  be  well  served  by  increase  of  surface.  Every  increase 
of  surface  increases  the  respiratory  value  of  the  organ,  and  so  leads 
towards  its  future  function.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  hypothesis  to 
say  that  ontogenetically  the  wings  are  formed  and  developed  later 
than  the  tracheal  gills  of  other  metameres,  for  these  modified 
tracheal  gills  can  only  function  when  the  unmodified  respiratory 
ones  have  lost  their  function. 

In  many  cases  the  appendicular  character  of  the  wings  is  in- 
dicated by  segmentation,  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
secondary  adaptation.  It  obtains  in  the  movable  second  pair  of 
wings  in  the  Coleoptera  and  Forficulidae,  where  the  first  pair  have 
been  converted  into  elytra. 
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In  the  Pseudoneuroptera  both  pairs  of  wings  are  very  similar  in 
character.  In  the  other  fonr- winged  orders  they  have  nndergone 
considerable  differentiations.  In  addition  to  the  differences  in  size, 
which  in  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera  are  generally  dne  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  first  pair,  there  are  differences  of  structure, 
which  imply  a  difference  in  function.  In  the  Orthoptera  the  first 
pair  is  often  merely  a  covering  for  the  second  pair;  this  is  very 
distinct  in  the  Beetles  where  the  second  pair  is  often  rudimentary. 
The  elyti'a  have  then  become  organs  of  defence  for  the  subjacent 
abdomen.  In  the  Hemiptera  there  is  a  similar  differentiation. 
The  Diptera  have  the  anterior  pair  only,  the  hinder  pair  being 
rudimentary,  and  represented  by  the  so-called  balancers  (halteres). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Strepsiptera  possess  the  hinder  pair  of 
wings,  or  those  attached  to  the  third  thoracic  segment,  only. 


Integument. 
§  191. 

The  integument  of  the.  Arthropoda  is  more  independent  and  less 
connected  with  the  muscular  system  than  in  the  preceding  divisions ; 
it  can  always  be  divided  into  two  layers.  The  cuticular  layer, 
secreted  by  a  layer  of  cells  which  is  often  much  modified,  extends 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  just  as  it  does  in  many  Vermes ; 
it  is  also  continued  into  the  openings  of  the  internal  organs.  Owing 
to  its  strength  it  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  integument, 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  firmness.  It  is  soft  and  flexible 
between  the  segments  of  the  body,  where  these  parts  are  movably 
connected  with  one  another,  but  it  is  generally  stronger  on  the 
metameres  themselves,  and  on  the  appendages.  Its  physical  cha- 
racters vary  widely ;  there  are  all  kinds  of  transitions  between  the 
soft  investment  of  the  body  of  the  Spiders  and  most  Insect  larvae, 
and  the  firm  carapace  which  covers  the  body  of  most  of  the 
Crustacea,  the  Myriapoda,  Scorpions,  and  such  Insects  as  the  Cock- 
roach. The  variations  in  its  firmness  depend  not  merely  on  the 
thickness  of  the  cuticle,  but  on  the  chitinisation  of  its  layers.  Even 
thick  layers,  when  freshly  formed,  are  soft,  and  only  become  resistent 
when  chemical  change  occurs.  To  increase  the  firmness  of  this 
chitinous  carapace  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  in  it,  in  many 
Crustacea,  and  even  in  the  Myriapoda.  When  this  cuticle  has  be- 
come firm  it  limits  the  growth  of  the  body ;  in  these  cases  therefore 
so  long  as  growth  is  going  on  the  cuticle  is  periodically  cast 
(Ecdysis). 

In  consequence  of  its  mode  of  origin  the  cuticular  layer  is  every- 
where distinctly  laminated.  As  a  rule  it  is  traversed  by  pore-canals, 
into  which  processes  of  the  subjacent  matrix  are  continued.  The 
relatively  thin  '^matrix"  of  the  cuticular  layer  is  homologous  with 
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the  epidermis  of  other  animals.  Although  in  many  cases  it  contains 
pigment  (Crustacea),  it  is  as  a  rule  colourless,  the  coloration  of  the 
Arthropoda  being  generally  due  to  the  deposition  of  pigment  in  the 
outer  chitinous  covering.  Below  this  epithelial  layer,  which  is  also 
distinguished  as  the  "  hypoderm,'*  there  is  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  developed  in  comparison  with 
the  cuticular  layer,  and  the  matrix. 

§  192. 

When  the  secreted  chitinous  layers  are  very  firm  they  take  on  a 
new  function,  and  form  a  dermal  skeleton,  which  is  not  only  an 
organ  of  protection  for  the  organs  placed  in  the  body-cavity,  but  is 
also  an  organ  of  support,  and  provides  points  of  origin  and 
insertion  for  the  muscles  of  the  body.  This  relation  holds  too  for 
the  appendages  of  the  body,  the  integument  of  which  likewise  serves 
as  a  skeleton  for  them. 

The  formation  of  large  unequal  regions  of  the  body  produces 
changes  in  the  dermal  skeleton  by  giving  rise  to  difiEerentiations  in 
it.  These  are  formed  by  internal  processes  and  continuations  of  the 
dermal  skeleton,  which  are  principally  found  in  those  segments  which 
carry  oral  or  locomotor  organs.  Tliese  processes  are  very  greatly 
developed  on  the  cephalothorax  of  the  higher  Crustacea.  But  they 
are  not  wanting  in  the  other  classes.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
head  and  thorax  in  many  orders  of  the  Insecta  (Coleoptera,  Hymen- 
optera,  Orthoptera),  where  they  form  a  complicated  structure 
known  as  the  '^  endothorax.'*  These  parts  often  form  an  organ  of 
support  for  the  nervous  system.  They  are  also  important  as 
increasing  the  internal  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  dermal  skeleton 
which  gives  origin  to  the  muscles,  and,  in  more  individualised 
structures,  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  differentiation  of 
the  musculature. 

The  shells,  too,  which  are  formed  from  the  chitinous  investment 
of  the  mantle-folds  of  many  Branchiopoda  and  Ostracoda,  are  of 
importance  as  skeletal  structures ;  so  too  are  the  shells  of  the 
Cirripedia.  However  different  they  may  be  in  form  or  size  they 
have  always  the  same  arrangement.  Two  pairs  of  ridges  or  plates 
surround  the  entrance  into  the  mantle-cavity  and  form  a  movable 
operculum.  The  shell-pieces  developed  in  the  Balanideo,  but  which 
are  rudimentary  only  in  the  Lepadidae,  gives  rise  in  the  former  to  a 
continuous  rigid  cell  (Fig.  119,//),  the  only  movable  part  of  which 
is  the  operculum  (e)  which  covers  over  the  entrance  into  the  mantle- 
cavity. 

§  193. 

Continuations  or  processes  of  the  integument  take  on  all  kinds  of 
forms,  such  as  spines,  seta3,  or  hair-like  structures ;  those  are  modi- 
fied in  innumerable  ways  in  the  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta ; 
they  are  sometimes  attached  closely  and  immovably  to  the  chitinous 
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carapace,  of  which  they  form  outgrowths,  as,  for  example,  the 
Betas  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  the  Grostacea,  the  hairs  of  the 
Spiders,  Caterpillars,  etc. ;  sometimes  they  are  more  developed  and 
only  loosely  attached  to  the  body,Uke  the  scales  of  Butterflies,  which 
are  also  present  in  other  divisions,  e.  g.  in  the  Thysanura.  In  any 
case  the  chitinous  investment  of  the  process  is  continuous  with  the 
rest  of  the  integument.  In  movable  appendages  of  this  kind  the 
chitinous  layer  is  softer  at  the  point  of  attachment,  while  the  cuticle 
does  not  change  in  character  on  the  stiff  processes.  Integumentary 
structures,  such  as  denticles*  and  ridges,  are  also  converted  into 
organs  of  voice  in  many  Insecta  (Grasshopper,  Cicadse). 

There  are  glandular  organs  in  the  integument,  which  are 
derived  from  modifications  of  the  epidermal  layer.  They  are  not  so 
common  in  the  Crustacea  as  in  the  Insecta.  The  secreting  portion 
of  the  gland  consists  of  one  cell  merely,  or  of  a  few ;  and  its  duct 
is  principally  formed  by  the  pore-canals  of  the  cuticular  layer 
(cf.  Fig.  7,  p.  23). 

The  dermal  glands  are  largely  developed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body  in  those  Insects  that  form  wax.  In  the  Aphides,  and  still 
more  in  some  Hymenoptera,  groups  of  dermal  glands  are  converted 
into  wax-secreting  organs.  The  spinning  glands  of  Spiders  are 
further  differentiations  of  dermal  glands.  Glands  which  lie  in  the 
abdomen  and  open  by  several  pairs  of  papillad  placed  behind  the 
anus  (spinning  papillae)  produce  a  secretion,  which  hardens  into  a 
chitinous  filament  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  so  forms  the  thread 
of  the  Spider's  web.  An  apparatus,  which  is  only  functionally  similar 
to  this  is  found  in  Peripatus.  Two  groups  of  ramified  tubes  pass 
into  an  excretory  duct  on  either  side ;  this  duct,  which  is  locally 
widened  out,  opens  at  the  base  of  the  second  post-oral  appendage. 
The  secretion  is  of  a  sticky  character  and  rapidly  hardens.  Morpho- 
logically, these  organs  appear  to  lead  to  those  which  are  found  in 
the  larvae  of  many  Insecta,  which,  therefore,  may  bo  regarded  as 
having  had  a  common  origin  with  them.  In  the  larvae  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  many  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera,  there  is  a  pair  of 
long  and  frequently  coiled  glandular  tubes  placed  beside  the  enteron, 
the  fine  ducts  of  which  have  a  common  opening  on  the  labium. 
Their  secretion  forms  the  silk-threads  of  the  web  of  these  larvae. 
These  "  spinning  vessels  ^'  are  most  highly  developed  before  they 
pass  into  the  quiescent  pupa  stage  (Serictariae) ;  after  the  web  is 
made  they  become  atrophied. 

Lastly,  other  gland!s  seem  from  their  secretion  to  be  poison 
glands,  e.g.  those  which  open  on  the  claws  of  the  spiders,  and  on 
the  caudal  spine  of  the  Scorpion;  these  add  to  the  variety  of 
differentiations  which  the  glandular  system  of  the  integument  may 
undergo. 


> 
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Muscular  System. 
§  194. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Arthropoda  is  not  homogeneous  in 
character,  like  the  circular  or  longitudinal  layers  in  the  dermo- 
muscular  tube  of  the  Vermes.  It  is  more  differentiated,  and  we 
find  separate  bundles  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  trans- 
versely-striped muscular  fibres.  Peripatus  is  the  only  exception  to 
this,  and  its  muscular  system,  owing  to  the  absence  of  transverse 
striaa  from  the  muscular  elements,  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
Vermes.  The  dermo-muscular  tube  is  however  generally  converted 
into  a  complex  of  separate  muscles,  which  together  form  a  muscular 
system.  As  the  skeleton  of  the  Arthropoda  is  an  external  one, 
the  muscles  arise  from  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  face  of  the 
hollow  cylinder,  or  portions  of  a  cylinder,  which  are  formed  by  the 
segments  of  the  body  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  appendages.  This 
development  of  a  dermal  skeleton  is  to  be  regarded  also  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  differentiation  of  the  muscular  system,  in  so 
far  as  separate  muscles  can  only  be  formed  when  they  have  a  firm 
point  of  origin  and  of  insertion.  In  the  number  as  well  as  in  the 
varied  arrangement  of  the  separate  muscles,  the  muscular  system 
presents  a  high  grade  of  development,  which  always  corresponds  to 
the  varying  significance  and  development  of  the  metameres.  It 
differs  from  the  muscular  system  of  the  Annelides  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  difference  expressed  by  the  homonomy  of 
their  metameres,  as  compared  with  the  heteronomous  ones  of  the 
Arthropoda. 

When  the  metameres  are  similar  the  muscles  of  the  metameres 
are  also  similar,  and  when  the  separate  metameres  are  unequally 
developed,  either  by  the  fusion  of  a  small,  or  a  larger  number  into 
larger  divisions  of  the  body,  or  by  atrophy,  there  is  a  corresponding 
want  of  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  those  parts. 
The  development  of  the  appendages  greatly  influences  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system,  and  when  the  metameres  which  carry 
appendages  are  greatly  enlarged  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  the 
muscular  system  takes  a  large  share  in  the  increase. 

The  numerical  relation  and  arrangement  of  the  muscles  often 
undergo  considerable  alterations  in  those  ALrthropoda  that  undergo 
metamorphosis.  This  applies  as  much  to  progressive  as  to  retro- 
grade metamorphosis.  In  the  former  the  change  leads  to  a  differ- 
entiation into  unequal  groups ;  in  the  latter  to  an  atrophy  of  very 
large  parts  of  the  system ;  this  obtains  in  the  parasitic  Crustacea 
and  in  the  fixed  forms. 
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Nervous  System. 
§  195. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Axthropoda  resembles  that  of  the 
Annelides,  with  which  it  completely  agrees  in  its  fundamental 
characters.  A  ganglion  placed  above  the  oesophagus  is  the  cephalic 
ganglion  or  cerebrum;  two  commissures  from  it  embrace  the 
oesophagus^  and  form  a  nervous  oesophageal  ring,  by  being 
connected  with  a  ventral  ganglion.  From  this  inferior  ganglion  a 
series  of  ganglia,  connected  by  long  commissures,  extend  along  the 
ventral  internal  surface  of  the  body,  forming  the  ventral  gangli- 
onic chain.  The  greater  size  of  the  cephalic  ganglion,  compared 
with  that  of  the  ventral  ganglia,  has  been  already  seen  in  many  of 
the  Annulata ;  in  the  Arthropoda  it  is  ordinarily  still  more  distinct ; 
this  condition  may  be  partly  explained  by  its  relations  to  the  more 
highly  developed  organs  of  sense,  if  we  recognise  in  the  dorsal 
oesophageal  ganglion  something  similar  to  the  brain  of  the  Vert^- 
brata.  Led  by  an  idea  of  this  kind,  some  have  compared  even  the 
ventral  ganglia,  or  ventral  medulla,  with  the  dorsal  medulla  of  the 
Vertebrata,  and  have  striven  to  carry  the  comparison  still  further; 
these  attempts  ignore  the  complete  difference  between  the  type  of 
structure  of  the  Arthropoda  and  of  the  Vertebrata. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  cerebrum  is,  as  has  been  above 
indicated,  in  direct  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
higher  sensory  organs,  especially  that  of  sight ;  and  its  modifications 
are  in  great  part  dependent  on  these.  The  ventral  chain  of 
ganglia  also  undergoes  essential  modifications,  although  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  out  in  them  a  regular  dependence  on 
the  metameric  condition  of  the  body.  The  repetition  of  similar 
metameres  gives  rise  to  similarity  of  character  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
ventral  chord,  and  to  a  regular  series  of  them. .  Where  some  meta- 
meres are  especially  developed,  their  ganglia  also  are  considerably 
increased  in  size,  while  where  there  is  concrescence  of  the  metameres 
an  approximation  of  several  groups  of  ganglia  can  also  be  noted ; 
this  not  unfrequently  leads  to  a  complete  fusion  into  several  larger 
gangUa,  or  the  formation  of  a  single  large  ventral  ganglionic  mass. 

The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain  are  primitively 
paired,  and  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure,  as  in  the 
Annulata.  By  the  shortening  of  these  transverse  commissures,  an 
approximation,  and  finally  a  more  complete  fusion,  takes  place. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  arises  from  the  ganglia  of  the 
central  system,  that  is,  of  the  cerebrum  and  ventral  chain,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  ganglionic  cells.  The  nerves  either 
arise  directly  from  the  ganglionic  portions,  or  run  for  some  distance 
along  the  longitudinal  commissures,  and  then  pass  ofE  from  them. 

The  higher  sensory  nerves  arise,  as  a  rule,  from  the  cerebral  gan- 
glion.   This  holds  especially  for  the  nerves  of  the  eyes  and  antennae. 
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In  addition  to  the  nervea,  set  apart  for  the  moacalar  Bystem  and 
the  integument,  there  are  also  nerres  for  the  riscera;  of  these  the 
enteric  nerres  are  moat  exactly  known.     They  partly  agree  with  the 
characters  which  obtain  in  the  An- 
nelidea.     As   separate  ganglia  are 
embedded  in  their  course^  they  con- 
stitute to  a  certain  extent  an  inde- 
pendent nervous  system,  which  is 
called  the  "  stomato-gastric  nerrous 
system."     Another  special  system 
of  nerves,  which  obtains  especially 
in  the  Insecta,  arises  from  the  gan- 
glia of  the  ventral  medulla,  and  is 
known  as  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

5  196. 


The  nervous  system  of  the 
Crustacea  presents  as  with  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  the  phae- 
nomena  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  The  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
development  of  the  optic  organs  is 
seen  in  the  Thoracostraca,  and  in 
the  large-eyed  Hyperida  (Phronima) 
among  the  Arthrostraca,  where  the 
optic  nerves  arise  from  distinct 
lobes ;  these  lobes  are  also  distinct 
in  the  Wood-lice.  The  separation 
of  the  cerebral  mass  into  varionB 
groups  of  ganglia  generally  implies 
a  higher  differentiation.  With  this 
ought  to  bo  compared  those  de- 
generations which  affect  the  cere- 
brum when  the  optic  organs  are 
reduced  or  altogether  lost ;  when 
this  happens  the  antennae  also  gene- 
rally disappear.  Conditions  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  the  parasitic  Cope- 
poda,  and  in  the  Cirripedia  (Fig, 
129,  B  gs),  and  in  consequence  of  it 
the  cerebrum  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented by  nothing  but  a  commissure. 

The  most  anterior  of  the  ventral  ganglia  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum  by  a  shorter  or  longer  commissure.  The  length  of  this 
chord  appears  to  depend  on  the  position  of  the  mouth  with  regard  to 
the  cerebral  ganglia  (that  is  really  to  the  eyes  and  antennae).  In  the 
Malacostraca  the  length  is  very  considerable  (Fig.I28j  c ;  Fig.  129,  A), 


S.      NsTTQiis     system     of 

0  Kyeil.  a'  Firat  ;  a" 
Second  pair  of  anteimEB.  p  Clawa, 
provided  with  prehensile  tcrmitul 
joint).  ])'  Boning-feet  J  the  lost  p&ir 
of  the  foot-like  appeadageB  contribata 
to  form  a  caud&l.fin.  m  Hueolea. 
ga  Sopca-teeophageal  ganglion.  a 
CommUsiitsl  chorda.  g'  Thoiscio 
ganglia,    g'g"'  g'"  Abdominal  ganglia. 
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"  as  also  in  many  lower  Crastacea,  e.  g.  the  Cimpedia  (Fig.  129,  B  c); 
in  others,  u^n,  it  is  so  mucli  shortened  that  the  cerebral  and  ventral 
ganglia  form  a  single  aervons  mass,  pierced  by  the  tesophagns 
(e.  g.  in  Corycseldie). 

The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain  seem  to  be  moat  regularly 
distribnted  to  the  separate  metamerea  in  the  Phyllopoda,  which,  in 
this  respect,  retain  most  completely  the  primitive  relations  of  parts. 
The  ventral  chord  is  in  them 
composed  of  a  large  number 
of  pairs  of  ganglia  (about  60 
in  Apns),  which  follow  one 
another,  gradually  losing  their 
transverse  as  well  as  the  longi- 
tudinal commissures;  in  the 
Daphnida  the  ganglia  have 
the  same  characters,  although 
they  are  less  in  number,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  smaller 
number  of  the  metameres. 

Among  the  Thoracostraca, 
the  ganglia  of  the  ventral 
chord  also  are,  for  the  most 
part,  distinct,  but  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  concre- 
scence of  the  anterior  meta- 
meres into  a  more  or  less 
extended  cephalothorax,  the 
anterior  ganglionic  masses  are 
fused ;  this  is  either  more  or  is 
Kg,  129.  A  NerTOQj  Byetem  of  e.  Crab  leas  distinctly  expressed.  Thus 
'r.,„.-„„8  „„„„a).     g,  Cerebmlganglift       j      4]^      Stomapoda   {Fig.  128), 

SDTB.  i  I^snaverso  oonnectioa  of  ^"^  ganglia  wnicn  mnervate 
the  DommiMore.  gi  Fused  TeDtral  medulla  the  anterior  buccal,  as  well 
(aTter  Miine-Edw^).  5  NerrouB  ajBtom  ^  the  prehensile  feet  (p), 
of  ei  Cimpedo   (Coronnla    diadema).      ,  ,   "^  ,         ,  ,\" 

<SM  c  Si  as  in  A.  a  Anlonimry  Dervai  which  ™rm  a  larger  complex  (?■)  |  a 
are  diBtribatod  in  the  mantJe.  Betweoa  series  of  independent  ganglia, 
them  ifl  tho  "  optic  gBoglion,"  connected  with  extending  as  far  as  the  caudal 
the  cerebrum,  m  Nerro  to  the  etomaoh.  «  „  „  4.  ■„  „  „„i.,^  ™;*i, 
YiBoeral  nerve,  which  noite.  with  a  second  Bfgment,  IS  connected  With 
Tiscenil  noire  from  the  (CBophageal  ring  to  thlS  ((/"  3"' (/  )■  In  the  Deca- 
fonn  ft  plctns  j"  {after  Darwin).  poda  M!acrnra,  likewise,  con- 

crescence of  the   6   cephalo- 
thoracic  ganglia  seems  to  be  very  common;  while  the  6  smaller 

finglta  of  the  abdomen  atill  correspond  exactly  to  the  metameres. 
nrther  fusion  is  seen  in  the  thoracic  gangha  of  some  Macrura 
(Palinurus) ;  in  Pagurus  the  ganglia  of  the  abdomen  are  represented 
by  one  only,  in  correlation  with  th^shortening  of  this  region.  So 
too  in  the  Brachynra  all  the  gangha  of  the  ventral  chain  are  fused 
into  a  single  one  (Fig.  129,  A  gi). 

Beductions  of  this  kind  obtain,  also,  in  other  divisions  of  the 
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Crustacea^  and  these  also  are  often  explicable  as  being  adaptations  to 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  body.  We  find  this  concentration  in  the 
Copepoda,  where  the  Calanidas  possess  a  ventral  chain,  formed  of 
ganglia,  whilst  in  the  CorycseYdas  this  is  concentrated  into  a  mass 
fused  with  the  cerebrum.  So  too,  among  the  Cirripedia,  the 
Lepadidae  have  a  series  of  4-5  ganglia  in  their  ventral  chord ;  in  the 
Balanidae  this  is  represented  by  a  single  ganglionic  mass  (Fig.  129, 
B,  gi).  Similar  phasnomena  are  seen  in  the  Arthrostraca,  bub  as  a 
rule  they  have  a  large  number  of  ganglia  (10-12  in  the  Amphipoda, 
7-13  in  the  Isopoda). 

§  197. 

In  the  Protracheata  the  nervous  system  remains  in  a  lower  con- 
dition. A  highly  developed  and  closely  united  pair  of  cerebral 
ganglia  surround  the  mouth,  and  give  off  lateral  nerve-chords  down- 
wards. They  are  closely  approximated  below  the  oesophagus,  and 
then  pass  ventrally  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  diverging  some- 
what in  their  course.  These  nerve-chords  are  united  at  their  ends. 
Along  their  whole  length  they  are  connected  by  fine  transverse 
commissures  (in  Peripatus  Bdwardsii) ;  the  most  anterior  of  these 
are  the  most  distinct.  There  are  no  swellings  on  the  ventral  chord, 
and  the  ganglionic  cells  are  equally  distributed  in  it.  This 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  more  indifferent  condition  of  the  ventral 
ganglionic  chain ;  the  chain  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  longitudinal  trunks  into  separate  parts, 
corresponding  with  the  metameres. 

Since  in  the  Branchiata  the  ventral  ganglia  are  always  differen- 
tiated, the  arrangement  in  Peripatus  is  a  lower  one,  and  so  far 
justifies  us  in  regarding  the  Tracheata  as  an  independent  phylum. 


§  198. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Myriapoda  indicates  a  well-marked 
step  forward,  for  there  is  a  ventral  chord  which  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  with  scarcely  any  variation  in  character,  provided 
with  ganglia  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  metameres. 
The  first  ganglion  which  supplies  the  gnathites  sometimes  indicates 
distinctly  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  ganglia.  The  suc- 
ceeding ones  differ  in  size  according  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
appendages  are  developed ;  they  are  arranged  at  regular  distances 
from  one  another,  and  in  the  Diplopoda  succeed  one  another  in  pairs. 
When  the  longitudinal  commissures  are  shortened  they  form  closely 
applied  swellings  (Julidas).  An  approximation  of  this  kind  tending 
to  concrescence  is  ordinarily  seen  in  the  last  ganglia,  even  when 
the  others  are  distinctly  separated.  These  ganglia  correspond  in 
number  to  the  metameres,  so  that  there  may  be  even  as  many  as 
140  (Geophilus).  In  these  arrangements  we  see  a  condition  which 
is  most  like  the  typical  form  of  the  higher  Tracheata. 
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Among  the  Araclmida  the  ventral  gang'Iia  are  Tery  often  reduced 
and  fnsed.  They  are  all  characterised  by  the  close  connection 
between  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  tho  ventoal  chord,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aboi'tness  of  the  commissures. 

The  nerrooB  Byetem  is  moat  richly  segmented  in  the  Scorpions. 
The  feebly  developed  cephalic  ganglion 
gives  off  two  short  commissures  to  the 
ventral  chain,  which  consists  of  6  ganglia. 
The  first  of  these  is  remarkable  for  its 
size,  and  appears  to  be  homologoos  with 
the  single  large  ganglion  in  the  cepha- 
lothoraz  of  the  Spiders.  As  in  them  it 
is  the  point  of  origin  of  the  pedal  nerves, 
and  mast  therefore  be  considered  as  com- 
posed of  several  ganglia.  The  three  snc- 
ceeding  ganglia  are  also  placed  in  tho 
cephalothorax,  and  the  fonr  last,  which 
are  widely  separated  from  one  another, 
are  found  in  the  segments  of  the  tail. 

In  the  Galeodea  and  Phrynida,  as  in 
the  Aranea,  the  ganglionic  chain  is  re- 
placed by  a  large  ventral  ganglion,  which 
(Fig.  130,  t)  ia,  especially  in  the  Spiders, 
of  a  radiate  form,  and  gives  off  the  nerves 
for  the  ventral  appendages,  and  also  two 
which  run  into  the  abdomen ;  in  the 
Galeodea  branched  nerve- trunks  are  sent 
to  the  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

In  all  these  divisions  the  cerebri  gang- 
lion, which  is  generally  distinctly  paired, 
and  in  the  Galeodea  (Fig.  130,  s)  especially 
large,  gives  off  nerves  for  the  eyes ;  close 
by  the  optic  nerves  those  for  the  chebceno 
arise  in  the  Spider,  and  thus  we  see  that 
these  organs  are  metamorphosed  antennie. 
A  complete  concentration  of  the  central  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  is  Been  in  the  Acarina,  where  the  cerebral  ganglia,  which 
are  often  feebly  developed,  may  bo  replaced  by  a  commissure.  Tho 
ventral  medulla,  which  is  largo  and  forms  a  single  mass,  exhibits 
numerous  traces  of  EOgmentation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gang- 
lionic cells  and  fibrous  elements  ;  it  gives  off  nerves  all  round. 

The  simple  character  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  I^cni^onida 
is  duo  to  the  decrease  in  number  of  their  ganglia,  owing  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  segments  of  tho  body ;  their  cerebrum  ia  connected  by 
short  commissures  with  the  ventral  medulla,  which  is  formed  of  four 
pairs  of  ganglia. 


Fig-  130.  Nerrona  ajeiem  of 
TkaljphoDUB  c&ndatas. 
*  Cerebral  ganglion,  i  Yontral 
ganglion,  o  Eyea.  p  Falpi. 
p* — p'v  Feet,  tr  Lnngs.  c 
lUl-like  appendage  ol  Uie 
bod;  (atter  Blanchatd). 
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§  199. 

In  the  lusecta,  we  find  a  form  which  corresponds  to  the  primi- 
tively homonomous  segmentation  of  the  body  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  development;  and  all  succeeding  arrangements 
of  the  nervous  system  are  developed  from  it.  The  ventral 
chord  traverses,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  the 
ganglia  being  separated  by  equal  distances  from  one  another, 
so  that  the  last  ganglion  lies  in  the  last  segment  of  the  bbdy. 
This  character  corresponds  to  the  equivalence  of  the  metameres, 
which  obtains  at  these  stages,  and  points  to  its  transmission  from 
a  lower  stage,  such  as  that  which  we  find  permanently  in  the 


Fig.  131.  Nervous  system  of  Insecta.  A  Of  Termes  (after  Lespfts).  1?  Of  a  Beetle 
(Dytiscus).  C  Of  a  Fly  (after  Blanchard).  gs  Supra-oesophageal  ganglion 
(Cerrbral  ganglion).      <ji  Sub-opsophagcal  ganglion,     gr  g^  g^  Fused  ganglia  of  the 

ventral  chord,     o  Eyes. 


Myriapoda.  It  is  only  when  the  Insect  passes  out  ot  its  larval 
condition  to  the  perfect  one  that  changes  appear.  The  development 
of  some  metameres,  the  intimate  fusion  of  others  to  form  larger 
portions  of  the  body,  the  greater  development  of  the  appendages, 
'which  persist  on  some  metameres  only,  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  muscular  supply,  as  well  as  many  subordinate  arrangements, 
must  be  considered  as  affecting  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
nervous  system.  The  decrease  in  number  of  the  ganglia,  by  the 
shortening  of  the  longitudinal  commissures,  and  the  consequent 
fusion  of  sepamte  ganglia,  produces  a  shortening  of  the  whole 
ventral  chord.  Owing  to  the  independent  character  of  the  head  of  the 
Insecta,  in  comparison  with  the  other  regions,  the  first  ganglion  of 
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the  ventral  chord,  which  is  primitively  composed  of  three,  remains 
embedded  in  the  head  (sab-oesophageal  ganglion),  and  takes  no 
share  in  the  concrescence  which  affects  the  other  ganglia ;  it  is  only 
in  a  few  cases — ^in  Insecta  degraded  by  parasitism — that  a  nnion  of 
this  ganglion  with  the  rest  of  the  ventral  chord  takes  place. 

The  cerebral  ganglion  (Fig.  131,  A  B  G,  gs)  is  almost  always 
distinctly  divided  into  two  halves,  each  of  which  is  again  composed 
of  several  smaller  masses  of  ganglia,  which  are  often  complicated  in 
structure.  The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  are  primitively  paired, 
and  often  become  closely  united.  On  the  other  hand,  the  longitu- 
dinal commissures  remain  double,  even  when  they  are  closely  applied 
to  one  another.  There  is  also  a  separation  of  the  ventral  chord  into  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  portion  which  corresponds  to  a  physiological 
differentiation. 

The  first  ganglion  of  the  ventral  chord  (G.  infracesophageum) 
83nds  off  fibres  for  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  three  succeeding 
thoracic  ganglia  principally  give  off  nerves  to  the  appendages,  feet, 
and  wings ;  they  are  consequently  of  some  size.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  succeeding  ganglia  are,  as  a  rule,  small,  the  last  alone  being 
an  exception  to  this,  for  it  is  of  a  larger  size  in  correspondence 
with  its  relations  to  the  generative  system. 

Even  in  the  Aptera  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  variation,  for 
11  ventral  ganglia  (Lepisma)  can  be  made  out  in  the  Thysanura, 
while  there  are  only  3-4  in  the  Collembola.  The  last  portion  of  the 
ventral  chord  seems  to  form  a  complex  of  ganglia  in  many  (Orchesella, 
Achorutes). 

As  to  the  Pterygota,  the  chief  point  is  that  of  all  the  orders  the 
least  amount  of  metamorphosis  is  seen  in  the  Pseudoneuroptera. 
In  them  the  ventral  medulla  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  there  are  5-9  abdominal  ganglia  in  addition  to  the  three  thoracic 
(Pig.  131,  -4).  The  Orthoptera,  which  have  5-7  abdominal  ganglia, 
resemble  them  in  this. 

There  are  great  variations  in  the  Coleoptera.  In  some  the 
ventral  chord  extends  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  sometimes 
possessing  8  separate  ganglia  (e.g.  in  Cerambycidse,  Carabidte, 
etc.);  in  others  again  the  3  ganglia  of  the  thoracic  portion  are 
only  represented  by  two,  the  second  and  third  being  fused,  whilst 
the  abdominal  ganglia  are  also  connected  into  one  mass,  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  preceding  ganglion  (Curculionida  and  Laniel- 
licornifiD).  In  other  families  there  are  connecting  links  of  various 
kinds  between  these  conditions  which  represent  the  extremes.  In 
the  Hymenoptera  we  generally  find  the  thoracic  ganglia  reduced  to 
two,  while  the  abdominal  part  of  the  ventral  chord  has  frequently  5  or 
6  separate  ganglia.  These  are  in  many,  however,  reduced  to  4  or  8, 
and  even  to  one.  The  abdominal  part  of  the  ventral  chord  is,  in  the 
Hemiptera,  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  is  represented  by  a  ganglionic 
mass  connected  with  the  thoracic  ganglia,  which  are  also  simple,  by 
a  commissure  of  varying  length.  The  nerves  for  the  abdomen  con- 
sequently take  a  longer  course,  and  form  two  longikidinal  trunks 
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which  arise  from  the  last  ganglion.  A  similar  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  obtains  in  the  Diptera, 
where  the  most  primitive  characters  are  seen  in  Pulex  :  3  thoracic 
and  7-8  abdominal  ganglia.  In  others  there  is  generally  a  consider- 
able reduction  by  the  fusion  of  the  thoracic,  or  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia,  or  of  both  (Pig.  131,  0).  With  this  is  connected  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  ventral  chord  into  one  somewhat  long  knot,  in 
the  parasitic  Pupipara.  We  find  the  same  characters  in  the  Strep- 
siptera.  As  to  the  Lepidoptera  there  is  more  uniformity  in  them, 
a  constant  number  of  ganglia  being  found 
in  the  larva,  while  when  it  is  metamor- 
phosed into  the  butterfly  the  mode  of  fusion 
appears  to  be  essentially  the  same  in  all. 

§  200. 

The  visceral  nervous  system  of  the 
Arthropoda  shows  signs  of  some  common 
charactei*s,  together  with  great  variation  in 
particular  points.  Among  the  Crustacea 
nerve-filaments  pass  from  the  oesophageal 
commissure  to  the  enteron,  or  a  nerve  passes 
to  the  enteric  canal  from  the  ventral  chord. 
(In  Astacus  from  the  last  ganglion  also.) 

Even  in  the  Arachnida  nerves  are  given 
off  partly  from  the  cerebrum,  and  partly 
from  the  ventral  ganglion  to  the  enteron ; 
in  the  Opilionea  the  posterior  ones  are  pro- 
vided with  a  large  number  of  ganglia. 

In  the  Insecta  and  Myriapoda  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  visceral  nervous  system  into 
several  portions  has  been  more  generally 
made  out;  we  will  therefore  examine  the 
arrangement  of  it  more  closely.  One  part 
forms  the  so-called  paired  system,  which 
consists  of  two  branches  running  back- 
wards from  the  cerebral  ganglion  to  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus ;  these  form  a  simple 

chain  of  ganglia  (Fig.  132,  s'  s")  on  either  side.  The  number  of 
these  ganglia  varies,  and  it  is  often  difficult,  on  account  of  their 
plexus-like  connection  with  the  unpaired  system,  to  determine  to 
which  system  they  belong.  The  unpaired  system  (r  r^  arises  in  a 
ganglion  which  lies  in  front  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  more  or  less 
connected  with  it.  From  this  ganglion  a  thicker  nerve  (r)  passes 
backwards  over  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  and  forms  a 
plexus  with  the  branches  of  the  paired  system;  from  this  plexus 
the  neighbouring  parts,  especially  those  of  the  digestive  system,  are 
innervated.  In  many  Insects  this  nerve  (N.  recurrens)  forms  a  single 
ganglion  (Coleoptera  Mid  Orthoptera),  in  others  several  (Lepidoptera) 

B  2 


Fig.  182.  Snpra-OBSophageal 
gaDglion  and  visceral  ner- 
vous  system  of  one  of  the 
Lepidoptera  (Bombyx 
Mori),  g  8  Supra>(Bsopha- 
geal  ganglion  (Cerebrum). 
a  Antennaiy  nerve,  o  Optic 
nerve,  r  Azygos  trank  of 
visceral  nervoas  system. 
/  Its  roots  arising  from  the 
snpra-CBSophageal  ganglion. 
8  Paired  nerve  with  its 
ganglionic  enlargements  aV 
(after  Brandt). 
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There  is  yet  anotlier  system  of  oerre-ln^nclies  in  connection  with 
this  plexas ;  it  is  principally  applied  to  the  lar^  branches  of  the 
trachea),  and  the  muscles  of  the  stigmata.  This  arrangement  is 
brought  about  by  a  nerve- filament,  which  rans  on  the  sarfaca  of  tho 
ventral  chain,  aud  is  divided  into  two  fork-like  branches  in  front  of 
each  ganglion  (Nervi  traasversi  acceesorii).  The  branches  receive 
nerve-twigs  from  the  upper  chord  of  the  ventral  chaio,  and  pass 
partly  outwards  to  the  branches  of  the  tracheee  and  the  muscles  of 
the  stigmata,  and  partly  backwards,  where  they  unite  in  tho  middle 
line,  and  at  the  next  ganglion  repeat  this  arrangement. 


Sensory  Organs. 

Tactile  Organs. 

5  201. 

The  sensory  organs  of  the  Arthropoda  are,  for  the  most  part, 
allied  to  those  of  the  Vermes.  All  but  a  few  indicate  a  connection  of 
this  kind,  and  these  few  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  arrangements  which  are 
developed  in  this  division  only.  The 
carapace-like  covering  of  the  body 
of  most  Arthropoda  requires  special 
organs  to  produce  the  sensation  of 
touch  ;  the  fonu-elenteuts  of  these  are 
connected  with  ganglionic  cells,  and 
form  rod-like  nerve-endings.  These 
ganglionic  cells  are  generally  struc- 
tures which  are  derived  from  the  ecto- 
derm, and  the  whole  apparatus  not 
unfrequently  retains  its  primitive 
position. 

These  end  organs,  which  are  fonnd 
in  the  most  different  parts  of  the  body, 
form  indifferent  sensory  organs,  which 
in  certain  parts  take  on  the  form  of 
tactile  organs  (cf.  Fig.  133).  Organs 
of  this  kind  are  mostly  found  on  the 
appendages,  where  they  present  rod- 
shaped  projecting  ends. 

In  the  division  of  the  Crustacea 
these  tactile  rods  have  been  recog- 
nised in  many  forms,  and  that  not 
only  on  the  antennEe,  especially  in  the  lower  Crustacea,  but  oven  on 
other  appendages  of  the  body.  In  the  Myriapoda  and  Insccta 
there  are  tactile  rods  on  the  antennas,  and  in  the  latter  they  are 
filao  found  on  the  tarsal  joints  of  the  feet. 


Fig.    133.       Kcrro. ending   nith 
tactile  rods,  from    the  proboacia 

ot    a    F1;    (MuBCd).      n    Ncrvo. 

i;  Gknglioaio  BwcltiDg.      e  Tactile 

roda.     c  Fine  hairs  of  the  cuticle 

(after  Loydig). 
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In  addition  to  these  tactile  rods  special  organs  resembling  them 
are  found  on  the  antennae  of  the  Crustacea  and  Insecta ;  they  are 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  are  innervated  in  the  same  way 
as  are  the  tactile  rods.  In  the  Crustacea  they  are  formed  only  on 
the  inner  (anterior)  pair  of  antennae.  In  the  Insecta  they  are  much 
shorter,  and  are  conical  in  form.  Their  position,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  less  long  than  the  indifferent  bristles,  or 
are  placed  in  depressions,  makes  it  probable  that  these  organs  have 
another  function,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  suppose  that  they  are  organs 
of  smell,  or  at  least  of  a  sensation  very  much  like  it.  In  this  case 
the  antennae,  by  the  differentiation  of  special  nerve-endings,  have 
more  than  one  function,  and  do  not  merely  preside  over  the  sense  of 
touch. 


Auditory  Organs. 
$  202. 

Auditory  organs  are  not  widely  known  in  the  Arthropoda,  no 
sign  of  them  having  been  seen  in  the  Myriapoda  and  Arachnida ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  some  divisions  of  the  Crustacea  and  Insecta, 
organs  ma(jr  be  made  out,  which  appear  to  be  adapted  for  the  sensation 
of  sound. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  the  organ,  which  are  exactly 
correlated  with  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  lives.  One  form  is 
found  in  the  Crustacea,  and  consists  of  a  saccular  space,  formed  by 
an  inpushing  of  the  integument ;  it  sometimes  remains  open  and  is 
sometimes  closed.  These  auditory  vesicles  lie,  in  most  of  the 
higher  Crustacea,  in  the  basal  joint  of  the  internal  antennae.  Thus 
in  Leucifer,  Sergestes,  and  other  Malacostraca,  as  also  in  the 
Arthrostraca  (Hyperida),  a  pair  of  these  organs  may  be  found  in  front 
of  the  cerebrum.  As  secondary  structures  they  may  also  be  found 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  in  the  Mysidae,  they  lie  in  the  two 
inner  lamellae  of  the  fan  of  the  tail.  There  are  firm  structures, 
otoliths,  in  the  auditory  vesicles,  which,  when  the  vesicles  are  closed 
(in  Mysis  and  Hippolyta),  consist  of  a  concretion,  which  is  held  fast 
by  fine,  regularly-arranged  hairs.  When  they  are  open,  as  they 
are  very  commonly  among  the  Decapoda,  and  also  in  Tanais,  the 
orifice  is  greatly  complicated.  The  place  of  the  otoliths  is  hero  taken 
by  grains  of  sand  brought  in  from  the  exterior ;  these  are  regularly 
attached  by  special  hairs,  which  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  auditory 
vesicle.  They  are  like  the  other  hairs  of  the  integument,  but  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  not  having  their  shaft  directly  con- 
nected with  the  floor  of  the  vesicle,  most  of  them  standing  on  a  fine 
membranous  process,  to  which  endings  of  nerves  pass.  In  this  they 
agree  with  the  rod-like  processes  which  carry  the  otoliths  in  the 
Mysidae,  to  which  nerves  likewise  pass.  The  auditory  nerve  in  these 
forms,  in  which  the  auditory  vesicle  is  embedded  in  the  internal 
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antennae^  is  a  branch  of  the  internal  antennary  nerve.  Both  struc- 
tures thus  represent  the  end  organs  of  nerves,  which  are  set  in 
vibration  by  the  shaking  of  the  firm  body  (Otolith)  which  they 
carry,  and  thus  produce  an  excitation  of  the  nerve. 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  system  shows  us  how 
the  auditory  organs  arise  from  a  differentiation  of  an  indifferent 
sensory  organ  connected  with  the  integument.  The  auditory  haii*s 
are  only  modifications  of  other  "  hairs  "  of  the  integument  which 
contain  nerve-endings,  and  just  like  those  which  may  appear  on  the 
free  parts  of  the  body  (tactile  rods).  The  formation  of  the  unclosed 
auditory  vesicle,  or  auditory  pit,  represents  therefore  a  second  stage 
in  this  differentiation;  and  the  change  into  a  closed  vesicle  is  a 
further  stage  of  this  phaenomenon. 

Heksen,  Zeitechr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  XIII. 


§  203. 

The  other  form  of  auditory  organ  is  found  in  the  Insecta.  It  is 
principally  in  the  Orthoptera,  which  are  also  provided  with  vocal 
organs,  that  an  organ  for  receiving  the  waves  of  sound  can  be  made 
out.  The  ordinary  arrangement  is  a  tympanic  membrane,  stretched 
on  a  firm  chitinous  ring,  one  surface  being  directed  to  the  exterior, 
the  other  to  the  interior.  On  its  inner  side  there  is  a  tracheal  vesicle, 
and  on  this,  or  between  it  and  the  ^' tympanum/^  there  is  a 
ganglionic  nervous  enlargement,  from  which  ^specially  modified 
nerve-endings,  having  the  form  of  small  club-shaped  rods,  arise 
between  fine  filaments.  The  tympanum,  as  well  as  the  tracheal 
vesicles,  serves  as  an  organ  for  conducting  sound.  The  organs  of 
perception  are  represented  by  the  nerve-endings,  which  are  regularly 
arranged.  In  the  Acridida  the  organ  lies  in  the  metathorax,  just 
above  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  legs,  and  receives  its  nerve  from 
the  third  thoracic  ganglion.  The  Locustida  and  the  Achetida  have 
the  organ  embedded  in  the  tibia  of  the  two  anterior  legs.  In  the 
former  a  tympanum  lies  on  either  side  of  this  leg,  either  super- 
ficially, or  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavity,  which  opens  anteriorly  by  a 
single  orifice.  Two  tracheal  branches  occupy  the  space  between  the 
two  tympana,  one  of  which  carries  the  ridge-shaped  nervous  end- 
organ.  This  auditory  ridge  is,  in  Locusta,  formed  by  a  series  of  cells 
which  grow  smaller  towards  one  end;  each  of  these  contains  a 
'^  rod  '^  of  proportional  size.  The  tympanum  in  the  Achetida  lies  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  of  the  anterior  leg. 

Other  organs,  the  nature  of  which  is  less  definitely  settled,  aro 
allied  to  these,  as  by  their  general  structure  they  represent  auditory 
organs ;  the  presence  of  the  same  pencil-shaped  body  in  the  termi- 
nations of  nerves  justifies  us  in  at  least  ranking  these  organs  with 
the  auditory,  while,  further,  such  a  relationship  is  implied  by  the 
ganglionic  outspreading  of  the  proper  nerve  along  a  tracheal  branch. 
f  The  ends  of  the  nerves  are  directed  towards  the  integument,  the 
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chitiuouB  layer  of  which  is  always  proTided  with  a  number  of  closely- 
applied  groups  of  pore-canals  instead  of  a  tympanum.  Organs  of 
this  kind  have  now  been  recognised  at  the  root  of  the  posterior  wing 
of  the  Coleoptentj  as  well  as  on  the  base  of  the  halterea  of  the 
Diptera, 

The  two  forms  of  auditory  organs  in  the  Arthropoda  are  indeed 
very  different  from  one  another  in  the  details  of  their  arrangements, 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  connection ,  for  in  both  cases  the  chitiao- 
genous  cellular  layer  gives  rise  to  parts  which  carry  the  special  end- 
organs;  in  the  Crustacea  these  are  connected  with  processes  of  the 
integument,  the  auditory  hairs;  while  in  the  Insecta  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  small  pencils,  and  are  consequently  differentiated  in 
another  direction;  they  remain  within  the  dermal  skeleton,  and  have 
no  relations  to  the  processes  of  it.  No  homobgy  can  be  made  out 
between  these  organs,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  their  position,  and 
from  the  fact  that  more  complicated  organs  are  derived  from  an 
elementary  arrangement,  which  is  distributed  generally  in  the 
integument. 


Visual  Organs. 

§  204. 

In  the  visual  organs  of  the  Arthropoda  we  meet  with  points  of 
resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  eye  found  in  the  Vermes ;  to  those, 
namely,  in  which  a  nnmber  of  end-organs  of  ,the  optic  nerves  are 
placed  directly  beneath  the  integument  (Sagitta,  Hiradinea,  etc.). 
Bet  they  have  no  close  affinity  to  the  more  developed  eyes  of  the 
Annelidcs,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  separate  leua 
{§  126).  In  Arthropoda,  as  in  other  forms,  the  integument  is  the  spot 
at  which  the  eye  is  differentiated; 
its  mode  of  composition  out  of  the 
elements  of  tho  integument  will  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  sub- 
jacent diagram ;  although,  of  course, 
this  does  not  represent  the  simplest 
condition.  The  cuticular  layer  of 
the  integument  forms  a  biconvex 
thickening  over  the  eye  (I) ;  this 
forms  a  refracting  but  also  a  defen- 
sive organ,  and  functions  therefore 
as  a  comealens.  The  eye,  which  is 
formed  from  the  hypodermic  layer 
(h),  lies  behind  this  lens.  Around  it 
the  hypodermic  cells  elongate  and  change  their  position;  they  become 
pigment  cells  {p).    The  optic  cup,  into  which  project  transparent 


a  throagh  the  simplo 
„   DytiBouH  larva 
(after  Gronacber). 
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cells  {g),  which  at  first  are  placed  beside  the  pigment  cells^  comes 
next.  These  cells  represent  a  vitreous  body.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
cells  (r)  which  form  a  kind  of  retina ;  these  are  connected  with  the 
optic  nerve  (c),  but  converge  towards  the  exterior,  and  so  towards 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  where  they  undergo  various  kinds 
of  difEerentiation.  The  vitreous  body,  pigment  cells,  and  "  retina  '* 
are  therefore  clearly  continuous  with  the  ectodermal  layer  (hypo- 
derm),  and  are  differentititions  of  it,  just  as  the  cornea-lens  was 
formed  from  the  cuticular  layer,  which  again  can  be  derived  from 
the  hypoderm.  The  elements  which  compose  the  eye  undergo 
various  differentiations.  A  special  structure,  the  "  rod,^^  is  generally 
differentiated  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  retinal  cells.  When  a 
number  of  these  cells  are  united  into  a  single  apparatus  the  rods  also 
become  united,  and  form  a  special  structure,  the  '^  rhabdom,''  in 
the  long  axis  of  a  group  of  combined  retinal  cells.  The  retinal  cells, 
which  give  rise  to  the  rhabdom,  constitute  a  "  retinula.^'  The  cells 
in  the  vitreous  body  in  front  of  the  retinal  cells  may  also  under^ 
great  modifications.  Each  group  separates  off  a  transparent  highly 
refractive  substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  "crystalline  cone;^' 
the  apex  of  this  is  turned  towards  the  rhabdom,  and  its  base  towards 
the  integument,  i.e.  to  the  cornea-lens. 

Owing  to  the  different  development  of  the  various  parts,  and  to 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  combined,  the  optic  organ 
of  Arthropoda  becomes  very  varied  in  character.  Muscular  fibres 
sometimes  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eye,  and  appear  to 
form  a  focussing  apparatus. 

These  eyes  belong  to  the  head.  The  optic  nerve  arises  from 
the  cerebral  ganglion.  In  all  divisions  the  eyes  may  undergo 
degeneration,  and  even  completely  disappear.  Eyes  are  but  seldom 
developed  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  they  often  are  in  the 
Annelides,  so  that  the  presence  of  eye-like  organs  on  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  of  the  Schizopod  genus  Euphausia  is  a  rare  exception. 

§  205. 

The  simplest  eyes,  although  indeed  their  structure  is  not  yet 
exactly  known,  are  found  in  the  Entomostraca.  Each  eye  appears 
to  possess  ono  crystalline  cone  only,  which  is  sunk  into  a  mass  of 
pigment,  and  is  generally  separated  from  the  integument.  Two  such 
eyes,  which  are  generally  placed  immediately  on  the  cerebrum,  are 
characteristic  of  the  Nauplius  form  of  the  Entomostraca.  There  are 
two  eyes,  connected  in  the  middle  line,  placed  close  to  one  another, 
and  fused  into  ono  organ  by  the  connecting  pigment ;  when  they 
are  not  placed  on  tho  cerebrum  itself,  they  are  carried  on  a  median 
process  of  it.  The  Cirripedia  and  Rhizocephala  have  eyes  during 
their  larval  condition ;  the  latter  lose  them  later  on.  In  many  free- 
living  Copepoda  the  eye  is  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  two. 
In  that  case  there  is  another  and  larger  eye  on  each  side,  in  addition 
to  the  larval  eye.      Each  of  these  is  generally  provided  with   a 
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crystalline  cone  of  some  size,  in  front  of  which  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  cuticular  layer  of  the  integament  forms  a  lens-like  organ 
(Ooryc89idoe).  The  presence  of  several  crystalline  cones  in  each  eye 
forms  an  intermediate  step  to  the  more  complicated  form  of  eye. 
As  the  integament,  which  is  found  over  the  simple  pair  of  eyes, 
becomes  thickened  into  two  facets  corresponding  with  the  crystal- 
line cones,  these  structures  resemble  in  their  mode  of  formation  the 
cornea-lenses. 

In  addition  to  the  median  eye,  which  is  sometimes  represented  by 
a  mere  speck  of  pigment,  the  Cladocera  and  Phyllopoda  possess  two 
compound  eyes,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  median 
one,  which  corresponds  to  the  eye  of  the  Nauplius,  is  a  special 
structure,  which  does  not  become  developed  into  the  permanent 
eye.     This  '*  larval  eye  "  is  probably  a  transmitted  aiTangement. 

By  their  power  of  movement,  and  their  position  immediately 
below  the  chitinous  carapace,  the  eyes  of  the  Branchiopoda  form  an 
intermediate  step  towards  those  in  which  the  chitinous  carapace  takes 
a  more  direct  share  in  forining  the  optic  organ.  Further,  the  position 
of  the  eye,  on  a  stalk-like  process  (Artemia  and  Branchipus),  presents 
a  point  of  a£5nity  to  the  podophthalmate  Malacostraca. 

Two  types  of  eye  are  derived  from  these  conditions,  which  are 
very  common  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Crustacea,  and  in  the 
Tracheata.  According  as  the  elements  of  the  retina,  which  form 
the  perceptive  apparatus,  unite  into  a  compact  simple  organ,  or  as 
these  organs  are  themselves  part  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  the 
optic  organs  are  distinguished  as  simple  eyes  (Stemmata,  Ocelli), 
or  as  compound  eyes.  The  cuticular  layer  of  the  integument 
takes  a  greater  or  less  share  in  the  formation  of  this  apparatus. 

The  simple  eye  (Fig.  134)  is  commonly  found,  in  the  larval 
forms  of  the  Insecta,  and  there  are  generally  a  number  of  them  on 
either  side  of  the  head.  In  the  Thysanura  this  form  appears  to 
persist.  The  chitinous  layer  forms  a  cornea-lens  over  each  eye.  In 
many  Insects  we  find  these  simple  eyes  in  company  with  the  compound 
ones,  between  which  they  are  placed,  generally  in  twos  or  threes, 
and  on  the  frontal  surface.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
compound  eyes  by  being  composed  of  a  large  number  of  retinal 
elements,  which  are  covered  by  a  simple  cornea-lens. 

In  the  Myriapoda  the  eyes,  which  are  placed  in  one  or  two  rows, 
vary  in  number  (4-8).  It  seems  as  if  we  had  the  larval  stage  in  the 
eye  of  insects  permanently  represented,  but  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Arachnida  the  arrangement  is  much  the  same.  There 
are  numerous  peculiarities  both  in  the  arrangement  and  number 
of  their  eyes.  Two  large  eyes  are,  in  the  Scorpions,  approximated 
to  one  another,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  group  (2-5)  of  smaller 
eyes.  In  the  Spiders  and  Phrynida  there  are,  as  a  rule,  8,  more 
seldom  6,  symmetrically  distributed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cephalothorax  ;  they  generally  vary  in  size  ;  in  the  OpiHonida  there 
are  only  3  or  4  in  the  same  place,  the  largest  of  which  are  placed  on 
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an  elevation  of  the  cephalothorax.  In  the  Pycnogonida  4  eyee  occupy 
a  similar  position.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  reduced  to  2  in  many 
Mites,  and  so  also  in  the  Tardigrada ;  in  many  parasitic  Mites  they 
have  completely  disappeared.  The  principal  point  in  their  structnre 
is  the  presence  o£  a  coniea-lena,  which  is  ordinarily  very  large  in  each 
eye ;  behind  this  is  a  layer  ot  cells,  which  represents  the  vitreous 
body,  and  to  this  the  retina  is  attached.  In  the  Aranoa  the  retina  is 
formed  in  two  ways,  the  eyes  directed  anteriorly  differing  in  stracture 
from  those  which  are  turned  itpwarda.  That  is  to  say,  the  retinal 
cells  of  the  former  surround  a  small  longitudinally  bisected  rod  at 
their  anterior  end  (Epcira). 

$  206. 

The  componnd  eye  ia  characterised  by  the  above-mentioned 
fusion  (§  204)  of  a  number  (7-4)  of  retinal  cells  into  a  structure 
which  surrounds  the  rhabdom — the  "retinula"  {Fig.  135,  G  r). 
The  eye  ia  made  up  of  these  retinal^,  each  of  which  is  enveloped 
in  pigment.  The  multifid  crystalline  cone  lies  in  front  of  the 
retinula.  Two  of  these  structures  are  represented  in  Pig.  C  The 
crystalline  cones  may  be  made  out  in  front  of  the  retinulie,  and  be- 
hind the  cornea-lenses  (c).  The  whole  arrangement  ia  easy  to  under- 
stand, when  we  derive  it  from  the  simple  eye.  A  reduction  of  the 
retinal  elements  of  the  simple  eye  gives  rise  to  the  retinula,  and  a 
compound  eye  is  formed  by  the  gradual  concrescence  of  a  number 
of  simple  eyes.  Most  of  the  Crustacea  have  eyes  of  this  kind.  In 
the  Gladocera  the  movable  eye  (Fig.  136,  oc)  lies  in  a  cavity  roofed 
over  by  the  integument.  In  the  Leemodipoda  also  the  cuticular 
layer  of  the  integument  seems  to  take  no  part  in  forming  the  eye. 
On  the  other  hand  in  the  Phjl- 
lopoda  we  meet  with  a  faceting 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle 
covering  the  eye,  the  facets  corre- 
^onding  to  tho  crystalline  cones, 
In  the  Isopoda  the  compound  eye 
still  consists  of  a  number  of  simple 
eyes,  distinctly  separated  from  one 
another.  When  a  number  of  these 
structures,  which  form  the  cnd- 
organs  of  an  optic  nerve,  are  closely 
connected  together,  a  process,  con- 
vex towards  the  outerface,  is  formed, 
the  size  of  which  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  the  "retinulaa"  (Fig. 
135).  The  chitinous  covering  of  the 
whole  eye  is  either  smooth  on  its 
surface,  and  only  forms  on  its  inner 
face  curves,  which  correspond  to  each  of  the  crystalline  cones,  or  it 
lorma  convexities  for  each  of  the  separate  crystalline  cones,  or  even 


ropod. 


Fig,  135.  A  Diftgrammt 
throDgli  a  componnd  Ai 
eye.  n  Optic  nerve,  g  Ita  gangiionio 
awpllinga.  r  Rotinultc.  c  Faceted 
cnticnlar  lever,  each  fncet  of  wLicli 
fotmeacomcn-lenF.  BAfewcntioulnr 
facolB,  seen  from  the  snrfnce.  C  Two 
retinula',  r,  with  their  i^omcn-lcnarB,  r. 
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marks  off  each  separate  area  (B).      (Faceted  eye  of  the  higher 
Crustacea  and  of  the  Insecta.) 

The  number  of  the  elements  which  make  up  one  of  these  eyes,  as 
well  as  their  size,  and  the  form  taken  by  the  several  parts,  may 
undergo  various  modifications.  The  crystalline  cones  are  generally 
present  in  this  kind  of  eye  in  the  Crustacea,  but  in  many  Insecta 
the  cells  (crystalUne  cells),  which  in  other  eyes  are  differentiated 
into  crystalline  cones,  persist  without  forming  crystalline  cones. 
Lastly,  in  many,  the  primitive  condition  of  the  retinula,  in  which  the 
separate  cells,  each  with  its  rod,  may  still  be  made  out,  persists 
(Tipulidae).  The  projecting  character  of  the  eye,  owing  to  its  curva- 
ture, may  lead  to  a  stage  in  which  the  eye  is  stalked.  When  still 
more  developed  this  stalk  may  be  movable  (Podophthalmata). 

Grenacheb,  H.,  Untersnchnngen  uber  das  Arthropodenauge..     Beilageheft  za 
den  klin.  Monatsbl.  for  Augenheilkunde.  XV.  Jahrgang. 


Alimentary  Canal. 

§  207. 

The  enteric  canal  of  the  Arthropoda  is  differentiated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  Vermes.  The  endoderm  encloses  what  yolk-material 
is  not  used  up  in  the  early  stages  of  differentiation,  and  this  is 
absorbed  during  the  gradual  processes  of  further  development.  The 
mouth  and  anus,  and  the  connected  parts  of  the  enteron,  are  not 
developed  according  to  any  general  rule.  When  the  enteric  walls 
are  completely  differentiated  the  nutrient  canal  forms  a  tube,  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  ccelom,  and  is  but  seldom  adapted 
to  the  metameres  of  the  body  ;  it  begins  by  a  mouth,  which  is  placed 
on  the  ventral  surface,  and  extends  to  an  anus,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
placed  in  the  last  metamere.  The  external  chitinous  covering  of  the 
body  extends  into  the  fore-  and  hind-gut ;  in  the  mid-gut,  which  is 
formed  from  the  endoderm,  it  is  replaced  by  a  soft  cuticle.  The 
appendages  (§  189),  converted  into  masticatory  and  other  organs,  are 
grouped  round  the  mouth,  and  a  process,  which  is  formed  from  the 
integument,  joins  them  as  an  upper  lip. 

§  208. 

The  enteric  canal  of  the  Crustacea  is  distinguished  by  the 
straightness  of  its  course,  and  the  slight  extent  to  which  its  divisions 
are  complicated.  The  mouth,  which  is  ventral,  is  often  placed  some 
way  back,  so  that  the  fore-gut,  which  arises  from  it,  runs  forward 
at  first,  and  then  turns  backwards  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  terminal 
portion  of  the  ordinarily  narrow  fore-gut  is  known  as  the  pharynx 
or  oesophagus;  it  is  generally  widened  and  distinctly  marked  off 
from  the  succeeding  mid-gut ;  in  many  forms  a  wedge-like  process 
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of  this  pharynx  projects  into  the  mid-gut.  The  walls  of  this  portion 
are,  as  a  rule,  stronger,  and  its  inner  surface  is  often  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  a  firm  chitinous  framework,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  tooth-like  processes  turned  towards  one  another,  and  • 
moved  by  muscles ;  these  ridges,  spicules,  or  setae,  are  derived 
from  the  chitinous  membrane,  which  invests  this  portion.  They 
form  an  apparatus  which  serves  for  the  comminution  of  the 
ingetita;  and  hence  thia  portion  is  known  as  the  masticatory 
stomach.  As  a  rule  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  regular  in  form, 
owing  to  its  firm  framework.  It  is  most  largely  developed  in  the 
Decapoda  (Fig.  143,  v).  In  the  Entomostraca  it  is  smaU,  or  not 
developed  at  all,  while  in  the  Isopoda  among  the  Arthrostraca  the 
small  masticatory  stomach  is  provided  with  a  fairly  complex  frame- 
work, of  which  there  are  indications  also  in  the  Amphipoda 
(Gammams). 

The  mid-gut  (Fig.  136  i)  forms  by  far  the  longest  portion  of  the 


Fig.  136.     Organ! fialioD  of  aDsphnia.    a  Tactile  KotciiDic.     17a  Ccreln-um.    ocKye 

>  EatsHo  canal  (mid-gat),      h  CkcsI  tubes  at  its  commeDccment .    g  Shell  glaoil. 

c  Heart.     I  Labrnm.     00  Oyatj.    0  An  Egg  in  the  brood-cpKce  (0')  formed  botwccu 

the  bodj  and  tho  muitle  (after  Lejdig). 

enteric  tube,  and  varies  greatly  in  width,  and  in  the  formation  of 
Cfecal  diverticula.  In  many  cases  it  has  tho  same  calibre  all  along ; 
in  others  it  is  widened  somewhat  anteriorly,  or  mesially  {"  Chyle- 
stomach");  or  the  widened  portion  extends  over  the  whole  of  tho 
mid-gut  ("Chyle-intestine"  of  the  Isopoda), 

There  aro  ca3cal  diverticula  at  the  commencement  of  the  mid- 
gut, in  all  orders  of  the  Crustacea.  They  arise  as  paired,  and 
seldom  as  unpaired,  cseca.  In  the  Copepoda  they  are  found 
only  in  a  few  genera ;  in  the  Branchiopoda  they  are  more  common, 
and  form  either  a  single  pair  of  short  cajcal  tubes  (Fig.  136,  A) 
(Daphnida),  or  are  more  richly  branched  (Argulus,  Hedessa),  or 
arise  from  the  enteron  in  greater  numbers,  and  are  difEerentiated 
at  their  ends  into  glandular  organs  (Apus).  We  find  that  the  same 
pluenomenon  of  metamorphosis  of  the  enteric  cEBca  into  secreting 
organs  obtains  in  the  Malacostraca,  and  at  exactly  the  same  spot. 
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They   becomo   organs  which  will   be   considered  when   wa   come 
to  speak  of  the  appendages   of   the  mid- 
gut. 

The  hind-gut  forms  the  shortost,  and 
generally  a  narrower  portion  of  the  enteric 
tract.  It  is  seldom  widened  mesially,  and 
in  a  few   only  is   it  provided   with  caecal 


The  function  of  the  enteric  canal  is  not, 
in  all  Crustacea,  limited  to  digestion.  In 
BOme  (Astacus,  Limnadia,  Daphnia)  an 
almost  rhythmical  taking-in  and  drivin^- 
out  of  water  may  be  observed  in  the  hind- 
gut,  so  that  this  portion  appears  to  have  a 
respiratory  function  also. 

In  many  lower  Crustacea  the  enteric 
canal  undergoes  degeneration.  It  disap- 
pears in  the  degenerate  males  of  the  para- 
sitic Copepoda,  and  in  some  Oirripedia 
and  most  Rhizocophala,  where  nutrition  is 
effected  by  other  means  (of.  suprd,  p.  236). 

§  209. 


Tig.  1S7.  DigeBtire  orguna 
ofaSpidor.  a« (Eaophagni. 
c  Sopmcesophageal  ganglion 
(C«nibmiii).  V  Stomach, 
v'  Its  lateral  procesBos. 
v"  Appendaf^es  directed  np. 
wu^a.  i  Mid.gnt.  r  Cloacal 
nidcDed  end  of  ths  outeron. 
hh  Openinga  from  the  liver 
into  the  enteroD.  «  TTHnarf 
canals  (after  Dagfts). 


The  three  divisions  of  the  enteric  tube 
are  distinctly  marked  ofi  in  the  Protra- 
cheata;  the  mid-gut,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  width,  forms  the  lai^^^^t  part  of  it. 

The  enteric  tcbo  of  the  Arachnida  is  divided  into  a  larger 
number  of  segments,  except  in  the  degenerate  forms.  The  narrow 
fore-gut  {Fig.  137,  oe)  leads  into  a 
mid-gut,  which  is  generally  elongated, 
and  has  its  more  anterior  portion  (r) 
frayed  out  into  lateral  ciecal  sacs. 
Those  are  absent  in  the  Phrynida 
and  Scorpionea.  In  the  Aranea  there 
are  five  pairs  of  them  («'},  which 
extend  to  the  base  of  tho  legs  and 
palps.  In  the  Galeodea  four  pairs, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  bifurcated, 
extend  into  the  appendages  (feet, 
claws,  and  palps) ;  in  the  Pycnogo- 
nida  these  ceeca  extend  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  appendages  (Fig.  138,  h). 
The  presence  of  these  parts  greatly 
increases  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
stomach. 

In  the  Acarina  these  crecal  aaca  are  confined  to  the  body ;  there 
are  generally  eight  of  them,  but  any  diminution  in    number  is 


Fig.  133.  Digestive  organs  of 
Ammo  tho  5  pyonogonoides. 
a  Stomach,    b  Ca^cv  (after  Qnatrc. 
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comi]ensated  for  by  the  branching  ot  the  caeca.  The  Opilionida  are 
provided  with  a  mnch  greater  number  {about  tiiirty),  and  a  median 
pair  is  provided  with  secondary  appendages. 

The  portion  of  the  mid-gat  behind  the  stomach  varies  in  length  ; 
when  it  is  long  it  is  widened  out  towards  its  end,  and  is  separated 


Fig.   11)9.     Lurm  of   a 

Lepidopterous  Insect 

(Sphinx   lignBtri) ;  seen 

from  tbo  Bide. 


Fit;.  111.  Ita  imafto.  i  Head.  2,  X,  i  Thorncic  spftmenH. 
S-13  Abdominal  eogmeate.  V  Fure-gat.  U  Mid-gal. 
H  Hind-gut.  s*  Cerobral  ganglion,  gi  Sab-cesoph^eal 
ganglion,  u  Ventral  ganglion-  rm  Malpighian  TesseU. 
C  Heart.     Q  Generative  organs  (after  Newport), 

off  from  the  Kind-gut  by  a  constriction ;  this 
latter  is  almost  always  widened,  it  is  pretty 
long  in  the  Scorpionea,  but  shorter  in  Galeodes, 
where  it  has  a  ctecal  sac.  In  the  Aranea  also, 
and  in  the  Acarira,  the  hiud-gut  (Fig.  137,  r) 
ia  of  a  considerable  width, 

§  210. 


The  Myriapoda  and  Insecta  agree  in  the 
mode  of  arrangement  of  the  chief  tracts  of 
their  digestive  system ;  which  at  the  same  time  closely  resembles 
what  obtains  in  Peripatus.  Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  digestive 
tnbe  the  fore-gut  only  prepares  the  food,  and  the  mid-gnt  has  the 
pnncipaJ  share  in  digesting  it.     Ai   a   rule  it  forms  the   longest 
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portion^  and  at  thi^  same  time  undergoes  tbe  largest  amount  of 
differentiation. 

When  most  simple  the  enteric  tube  traverses  the  coelom  in  a 
straight  line ;  in  this  point  the  Myriapoda  resemble  the  lower  stages 
of  the  Insecta.  In  the  Myriapoda  the  hind-gut  is  seldom  very  long ; 
when  it  is,  it  is  looped.  A  portion  of  the  mid-gut  still  more  rarely 
takes  part  in  forming  this  loop  (Glomeris). 

The  simple  character  found  in  most  larvae  does  not  persist  in 
most  divisions  of  the  Insecta ;  in  most  the  separate  portions  get  to 
vary  greatly  in  character,  and  these  changes  are,  as  a  rule,  correlated 
with  the  appearance  of  the  imago-stage.  They  are  really  due  to  the 
great  differences  in  the  relations  of  the  animal  to  external  conditions, 
which  now  commences. 

The  mode  of  life  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
general  configuration  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  is  often  a 
greater  length  of  tube  in  the  phytophagous  insects — ^as,  indeed, 
frequently  happens  elsewhere  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  —  than  in 
those  which  live  on  animal  matters.  The  character  of  the  food  is 
also  another  cause  which  comes  into  consideration;  we  find,  that 
is,  simpler  characters  in  the  intestines  of  those  insects  which  live  on 
fluids,  while  there  is  greater  complication  of  structure  in  those 
which  subsist  on  solid  food. 

These  characters  are  seen  most  strikingly  on  comparing  the 
digestive  tube  of  an  insect  larva  with  that  of  a  developed  insect; 
we  see,  for  example,  a  caterpillar  (Fig.  139)  provided  with  a  wide 
tube  running  straight  through  the  body.  This  arrangement  is 
adapted  to  the  enormous  amount  of  food  which  is  taken  every 
day  ;  while  the  butterfly,  which  takes  in  only  a  little  food,  and 
that  fluid,  has  a  canal  which  is  longer  indeed,  but  much  more 
delicate  (Fig.  141). 

Further,  the  difference  between  the  enteric  canal  of  the  perfect 
insect  and  that  of  its  larva  depends  on  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
various  divisions  of  it ;  while,  in  the  larval  stage,  the  mid-gut  is 
ordinarily  the  largest  portion,  it  becomes  gradually  shorter,  and  the 
hind-gut  is  proportionately  increased  in  length.  Thus  the  enteric 
tube  ceases  to  be  a  straight  one.  The  increase  in  length  of  the 
separate  portions  produces  curvatures  of  the  tube,  which  is  now 
longer  than  the  whole  body-cavity,  and  these  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  various  coils  in  it.  These  affect  the  mid-  and  hind- 
guts,  while  the  fore-gut  most  completely  retains  its  primitive  course 
(cf.  Figs.  139-141). 

Fresh  differentiations  in  the  various  portions  are  connected  with 
these,  so  that  the  boundaries  between  them  often  disappear.  The 
mid-  is  distinguished  from  the  fore-gut  by  its  glandular  character, 
and  where  the  latter  has  appendages,  or  diverticula,  they  serve  for 
the  reception  and  the  further  comminution  of  the  food ;  in  the  latter 
case  they  have  the  characters  of  a  gizzard.  Finally,  the  hind-gut  is 
characterised  by  the  Malpighian  vessels  which  open  into  it. 

Platkah,  F.,  Beoh.  but  la  ph^nom.  de  la  digest,  et  ear  la  stmotare  de  I'appareil 
digest,  obes  les  Myriapodest    M^m.  Aead.  Belg.  XLIIi 
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§  211. 

The  gnt  in  the  Thysanara,  and  in  most  Pseadoaenroptera  and 
Neuroptera,  is  most  simple  in  character,  and  least  different  from 
that  of  the  larval  form  ;  some  of  these  (Panorpa)  have  an  enlar^- 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  fore-gnt;  this  is  the  masticatory 
stomach.  The  Orthoptera  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
a  stomach  of  this  kind  {Fig.  142,  A  v),  which  has  long  rows  of 
chitinoos  plates  on  its  inner  surface.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Coleoptera  (Carabido;,  Cicindelte,  Dytiscidte,  etc.),  where  it  carries 
setae  and  ridge-like  projections.  Many  Hymenoptera  (Formica, 
Cynips)  also  possess  it,  as  do  the  larvm  of  the  Diptera. 

Another  differentiation  seen  in 
thefore-gnt  of  many  insects  (Hemip- 
tera),  which  is  always  short,  is  an 
enlargement  which  may  be  present 
all  round,  or  on  one  side  only.  When 
it  Eurronnds  the  ccsophagns  it  serves 
as  a  crop  (inglnvies)  (^ ;  this  is  the 
case  in  many  Coleoptera  and  in  the 
Orthoptera.  This  dilatation  of  the 
fore-gut  is  found  in  the  Hymenop- 
tera (Wasps  and  Bees),  but  in  them 
it  functions  as  a  sacking  organ,  and 
leads  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Sucking  stomach,  which  is  found 
in  other  insects.  It  also  forms  a 
vesicular  thin-walled  appendage, 
which  is  attached  on  the  course  of, 
or  to  the  end  of  the  fore-gut ;  in 
the  Lepidoptera  this  opens  directly 
{Fig.  141,  r),  and  in  the  Diptera 
by  means  of  a  stalk  of  varying 
length  (Fig.  142,  B,  «  c).  In  the 
Hymenoptera  also  an  independent  and  stalked  sucking  stomach  is 
formed  (Crabro).  In  the  Homiptera  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  fore-gut,  which  is  frequently  multi-saccukte 
(lings). 

ITie  mid-gut  ("  chyle-stomach ")  is  no  lees  varied  in  character. 
In  many  Coleoptera  it  is  provided  with  sliort  tubes,  either  nlong  its 
whole  length  or  in  separate  segments  ;  these  are  known  as  "  glands," 
At  its  commencement  we  sometimes,  and  especislly  in  the  Orthoptera, 
find  eiecal  prolongations;  as  we  do  also  in  some  families  of  the 
Diptera.  In  the  latter  it  is  ordinarily  disposed  in  coils  (Fig.  142,  B  u), 
in  correspondence  with  its  great  length.  The  same  occurs  also  in 
the  long  mid-gut  of  some  Coleoptera  (e.g.  Melolontha),  of  Bees  and 
Wasps,  and  of  many  Hemiptcra ;  in  these  forms  further  divisions 
are  differentiated  in  it. 


Fig.  1*2.  A  DigMptivo  canal  of  the 
Field-cricket.  B  Of  »  Fly.  at  CEbo. 
pbagna.  i  Iti  crop-like  ealBrgemciit. 
1-  Slomach.  c  Ita  appeotlagei.  r  Uind. 
gnt.    vni  MalpigbiDit  CBoaU. 
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In  sorao  coses  tlie  mid-gut  ouds  blindly  and  has  no  connection 
with  a  liind-gut.  This  happens  in  the  larva  of  Bees  and  Wasps,  of 
the  Ichneumonida,  and  of  many  Diptera,  etc. 

The  hind-gut  in  the  Insecta  generally  forms  the  shortest  portion 
of  the  straight  alimentary  canal.  It  is  often  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  second  of  which  is  widened  out  (''rectum'^)  (Fig.  142,  A  B  r). 
In  the  Coleopt^ra  (as  in  Dytiscus)  its  narrower  and  anterior  por- 
tion appears  to  bo  of  considerable  length,  as  in  many  Orthoptera, 
where  a  larger  number  of  divisions,  varying  in  width,  can  be  made 
out ;  it  is  longest  in  the  CicadaB :  in  all  of  these  forms  it  is  disposed 
in  coils.  As  in  many  the  Malpighian  vessels,  which  belong  to  the 
hind-gut,  open  very  far  forwards,  it  appears  as  if  part  of  the  last 
division  of  the  hind-gut  had  passed  into  the  mia-gut,  although, 
indeed,  this  rather  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mid-gut  has  been 
reduced  in  length. 

The  widened  terminal  portion  of  this  part  of  the  enteric  canal  is 
distinguished  in  a  large  number  of  Insects  by  papilliform  ridges, 
which  project  into  it :  in  these  we  find  many  tracheal  branches.    This 

Eortion  in  many  aquatic  larvae  of  the  LibellulidaB  has  numerous 
imellaa  arranged  in  longitudinal  series,  and  provided  with  closely- 
packed  tracheal  ramifications.  The  lamellas  act  as  organs  of  respira- 
tion during  the  in-and-out  flow  of  water,  which  is  caused  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  anus  (cf.  Fig,  150,  B  G).  There  are 
many  intermediate  forms  between  these  tracheal  gills,  and  the 
papilliform  processes  of  the  hind-gut  (in  the  larvaa  of  the  Phry- 
ganeidae),  so  that  these  organs  can  be  seen  to  be  homologous. 

Plateau,  F.,  Rech.  but  les  Fh^nom^nes  de  la  digest,  chez  let  Inseotes.    M^m. 
Acad.  Belg.  XLI. 


Organs  appended  to  the  Digestive  Canal. 

1)  Appendages  of  the  Fore-Gut, 

§  212. 

Glandular  organs  are  differentiated  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Arthropoda.  The  salivary  glands, 
which  open  into  the  fore-gut,  are  but  slightly  developed  in  the 
Crustacea.  Groups  of  unicellular  glands  have  been  made  out  in 
some  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  them  more  widely 
distributed  in  the  Tracheata,  where  they  may  have  various  functions ; 
but  as  yet  we  have  but  very  little  exact  information  as  to  how  they 
open.  The  great  point  which  is  undetermined  is,  how  far  they  open 
into  the  mouth  itself,  or  are  connected  with  the  fore-gut.  But  the 
glands  which  open  into  the  gnathites  of  Poripatus  (§  193)  must  bo 
mentioned  here.     Among  the  Arachnida,  the  Scorpions  have  two 
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pairs  of  lobed  glands ;  in  the  Gralcodea  they  are  partly  represented 
by  coiled  tubes,  and  in  the  Aranea,  likewise,  these  organs  do  not 
appear  to  be  wanting.  The  sjilivary  glands  are  highly  developed  in 
Mites,  where  there  are  several  pairs  of  them,  which  vary  in  structure ; 
the  secretion  of  them  is  probably  partly  used  as  poison. 

In  the  Myriapoda,  there  are  simple  tubular  (Julus),  or  lobed 
(Lithobius),  or  even  racemose  glands  (Scolopendra),  which  are 
probably  salivary. 

In  the  Insecta  the  salivary  glands  are  very  variously  developed 
as  to  number,  form,  and  histological  structure.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  they  also  vary  greatly  in  function.  It  is  in  a  few  only, 
as  the  Ephemerida,  Libellulida,  and  Aphides,  that  they  appear  to  be 
completely  wanting,  or  only  feebly  developed,  as  in  the  Myrmeleonida 
and  Sialida.  In  others,  they  are  long  coiled  tubes,  or  lobed  or 
greatly-branched  organs,  which  frequently  accompany  the  enteric 
canal  for  a  certain  distance.  There  are  often  two,  and  not  un- 
f  requently  three  pairs  of  them,  which  vary  greatly  in  structure.  As 
to  their  external  form  and  their  distribution  in  the  different  groups 
of  the  Insecta — ^they  have  the  form  of  a  pair  of  long  tubes  in  the 
Coleoptera,  Diptera,  andLepidoptera;  in  the  order  of  the  Hemiptera 
and  Orthoptera  branched,  racemose,  or  lobed  forms  predominate, 
as  also  in  many  Coleoptera. 


2)  Appendages  of  the  Mid-gut. 

§  213. 

Another  group  of  glandular  organs  is  differentiated  from  the  mid- 
gut. They  are  regarded  as  a  liver.  According  to  their  points  of 
connection  with  the  enteron,  two  different  organs  must  be  here  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another.  One  of  them  is  connected  with  the 
most  anterior  portion,  and  has  the  form  of  simple  or  branched  tubes, 
which,  when  more  largely  developed,  form  a  compound  glandular 
apparatus  (cf.  §  208),  The  ends  of  these  tubes  seem  to  be  secretory 
organs,  but  their  ducts,  owing  to  their  wide  lumen,  form  cavities  of 
the  enteron.  The  organ  is,  therefore,  not  yet  completely  differenti- 
ated from  the  enteron.  This  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  Branchio- 
poda,  and,  among  them,  most  markedly  in  the  Phyllopoda ;  some 
have  a  simple  or  branched  csecal  tube  on  either  side  (Fig.  136,  h) ;  in 
others  it  is  converted  into  a  liver  (Limnadia,  Apus),  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  cephalic  shield.  The  Uirnpedia  have  similar 
organs.  In  the  Arthrostraca  these  C83cal  tubes  (Fig.  143,  A  h)  are 
long  organs,  which  pass  backwards  and  vary  in  number.  They  are 
not  branched,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  their  increased  length. 
They  have  the  same  form  in  the  Schizopoda,  but  in  most  of  the 
Thoracostraca,  as  in  all  the  Decapoda,  they  are  formed  by  a  paired 
mass  of  glandular  matter,  which  fills  up  the  cephalothorax  and  is 
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Tig.  143.    Eutorio  canal  and  liver  of  Crastaces. 
A  oe  OniaouB.     B  OF  a  luml  PaliDiiruB  (Phrl- 
,   ti  UaaticKtor;  Btomaoh.  i  Chjle-itonuich. 
a  Adob.     h  Hepatic  tabes. 


grouped'  iu  tufts.     Inasmuch  as  in  the  larree  of  the  Becapoda  they 
are  mere  diverticula  of  the   wall  of  the  enteron,   it  is  clear  that 
they  are  only  more  de- 
veloped stages  of  those         yf     «  ^ 
simpler  tubes,  which  are 
found  in  many  Entomos- 
traca. 

A  second  form  of  this 
hepatic  organ  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former 
by  the  larger  number  of 
its  separate  glands,  and 
by  the  more  backward 
position  of  its  opening 
into  the  mid-giit.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  even 
found  in  the  Copepoda 
in  the  form  of  several 
succeeding  diverticula  of 
the  mid-gut.  They  are 
more  developed  in  some 
Isopoda  (Bopyrus),  where 
they  beset  the  whole  of  the  mid-gut  in  the  form  of  paired  and 
branched  tufts  of  glands.  In  the  Stomapoda  also  we  find  a  larger 
number  (10  pairs)  of  lobate  tufts  of  glands  placed  all  aloiig  the 
mid-gut. 

The  two  forms  cannot  be  directly  derived  from  one  another,  for 
those  parts  which  carry  glands  iu  the  former  groups  do  not 
do  BO  in  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  both  kinds  of  organs  were 
united  in  a  common  stem-form.  If  so,  we  can  imagine  the  whole 
mid-gut  besot  with  cteca,  from  which  two  sets  of  glands  were  de- 
veloped; in  one  the  most  anterior  pair  were  developed,  and  in  tbe 
other  suppressed,  whilst  the  hinder  pair  was  more  or  less  largely 
developed.  These  hinder  glands  distinguish  the  mid-gut  of  the 
Pcecilopoda,  where  they  have  the  form  of  two  pairs  of  branched 
tufts. 

Among  the  Tracheata  we  find  similar  differentiations  of  the  wall 
of  the  enterou  in  the  Arachnida  ;  in  which  division  we  must  regard 
them  as  acquired  organs  only.  The  anterior  pair  are  notj  however, 
always  developed  into  glandular  organs,  but  peraist  as  more  or  less 
wide  pouches  or  tubes  ;  these  have  been  alr^idy  fully  described  as 
stomachal  cffica  (§  209).  In  the  Opilionida  they  are  exclusively 
glandular  in  character.  In  the  Scorpionea  and  Aranea  separate  tufts 
of  glands  open  into  the  hinder  portion  of  the  mid-gut.  The  Aranea 
have  two  or  three  (Fig.  137,  h),  the  Scorpionea  five  pairs. 

These  appendages  are  not  found  in  the  Myriapoda  or  Insects, 
and  the  absence  of  diverticula  from  this  portion  of  the  enteron  during 
development  shows  that  any  diverticala,  which  appear  in  it,  have 
merely  a  secondary  significance. 
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3)  Appendages  of  the  Hind-gut. 

§  214. 

The  glands  differentiated  off  with  the  hind-gat,  which  is  itself 
generally  short,  do  not  secrete  anything,  which  is  of  importance  in 
digestion  or  absorption.  Their  secretions  are  rather  of  the  excretory 
series.  And  as  we  have  chemical  evidence  to  show  that  these  matters 
resemble  the  nrinary  excretions  of  the  Vcrtebrata,  we  may  regard 
these  bodies  as  being  excretory  organs,  withont  thereby  pre- 
judicing any  relations,  which  they  may  have,  in  some  cases,  to  other 
fonctions. 

In  the  Cmstacea  we  sometimes  meet  with  cascal  organs  on  the 
hind-gut,  as  for  example  in  the  larvffi  of  the  Copepoda,  bat  we 
cannot  safely  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  significance.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  concretions  found  in  the  walls  of  their  entera  are  of 
an  excretory  character. 

Excretory  glandular  organs  are  very  generally  found  in  the 
Tracheata;  they  arise  as  diverticula  of  the  enteron,  and  have  the 
form  of  long  canals,  which  may  be  simple  or  branched,  and  which 
are  often  arranged  in  several  coils  or  loops  on  the  enteric  canal ;  they 
open  into  the  terminal  widened  portion  of  the  enteric  cansJ,  and 
almost  always  behind  the  mid-gut.  They  are  known  as  Malpi- 
ghian  vessels,  or,  from  their  function,  as  urinary  canals.  As  they 
are  formed  at  the  same  time  as  that  portion  of  the  hind-gut,  which 
in  the  embryo  is  developed  from  the  ectoderm,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  primitively  opened  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  were 
derived  from  organs  which  did  so.  In  all  divisions  there  are  two 
chief  canals,  as  is  often  seen  at  the  point  where  a  large  number  of 
canals  open  and  unite ;  this  number  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
primitive  character. 

Among  the  Arachnida  they  are,  in  the  Scorpionea,  simple  canals, 
which  run  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver;  one  pair  of  them  is 
branched.  The  urinary  canals  of  the  Aranea  are  much  branched, 
and  united  into  a  plexus ;  they  unite  into  two  common  excretory 
ducts  (Fig.  137,  e),  by  which  they  open  into  the  wide  hind-gut,  or  its 
caecal  sac.  In  the  Opilionida  they  form  two  long  highly-coiled 
canals;  in  the  Acarina,  where  they  are  sometimes  provided  with 
branches,  they  are  of  a  similar  form. 

An  equally  small  number  of  simple  urinary  vessels  is  found  in 
the  Myriapoda;  the  Julida  have  one  and  the  Scolopendrida  two 
pairs.  They  are  allied,  not  only  by  their  number  and  simplicity  of 
structure,  but  also  by  their  arrangement  on  the  alimentary  canal,  to 
the  corresponding  organs  of  many  Insect  larva;. 

The  greatest  variation  in  number,  arrangement,  and  special 
structure  obtains  in  the  urinary  vessels  of  the  Insecta.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  Collembola,  among  the  Aptera,  and  in  many  Thysanura 
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(Campodea),  but  four  are  present  in  Lepisma.  The  function  of  the 
urinary  canals  ia  notably  increased  in  the  Insecta,  which  have  a 
perfect  metamorphosis,  during  their  larval  stage,  aa  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  great  development  of  these  oi^ns  (Fig.  139,  vm),  but 
also  by  the  quantity  of  urine  which  is  collected  in  the  hind-gut 
during  thoir  pupal  stage.  Thia  phsenomenon  corresponda  exactly 
to  that  period  in  which  the  most  intense  plastic  activity  is  going  on 
in  the  organism,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  perfect  body.  It  is 
clear  that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian 
canals  of  the  Insects  is  not  to  bo  found 
exclusively  in  tho  excretion  of  unne;  but 
that  an  older  hypothesis,  according  to  which 
they  were  regarded  as  organs  for  the  excre- 
tion of  bile  also,  is  not  altogether  without 
justification,  ia  seen  from  the  fact  that  por- 
tions of  this  canal  have  a  different  struc- 
ture, while  the  secretion  in  these  portions  ia 
different  also. 

The  brownish-yellow,  or  light-yellow 
coloration  of  the  urinary  canals  is  due  to 
the  substances  deposited  in  the  colls  of  the 
canal-wall,  and  ia  more  intenae  when  secre* 
tion  is  more  active.  Most  of  the  Diptera 
(Fig.  142,  B  vm)  and  Hemiptera  have  two 
urinary  canals,  which  are  connected  with 
one  another;  there  are  six  canals  in  the 
Lepidoptera,  in  many  Nocturnal  flies,  and 
in  several  Pseudoneuroptera  (Termites) ; 
there  are  four  to  six  in  the  Coleoptera; 
the  Hymenoptera  are  distinguished  by  a  large  number  of  short 
urinary  canals,  and  indeed  hundreds  have  been  found  in  them,  and 
in  many  Orthoptera  (Fig.  143,  A  vm).  As  a  rule  they  are  Beldom 
branched ;  but  we  often  meet  with  loop-like  connections  between 
their  ends.  They  open  at  apparently  very  different  points,  accord- 
ing to  tho  length  of  the  hind-gut.  They  open  ven"  far  forwards  in 
the  Cicadee,  Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera.  In  the  Hymenoptera  they 
open  just  behind  the  mid-gut. 

Where  the  canala  unite  to  form  a  common  excretory  duct  there 
is  a  circular  layer  of  muscles  (Gryllotalpa).  Separato  circular  fibres 
are  very  seldom  found  in  tho  secretory  canals  (Brachinus), 


pig.  144.    FortionofaHal- 

pighian  Teasel  of  Hnioa 

Tomitorib.      tr  Tracbeai. 
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Coelom. 

§215. 

As  the  embryonic  body  is  differentiated,  a  cavitv,  the  ccelom,  is 
formed  in  the  endoderm  between  the  enteron  and  the  wall  of  the 
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body,  just  as  in  the  higher  Vermes ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  Arthro- 
poda.  There  are  no  signs  in  the  Arthropoda  of  the  dissepiments 
found  in  the  Annulata  in  correlation  with  the  metamerism  of  their 
bodies.  This  shows  that  their  relationship  to  the  Annulata  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  distant  one.  In  all  cases  the  coelom  forms  a  portion 
of  the  blood- vascular  system,  so  that  the  perienteric  fluid  found  in 
many  Vermes  as  a  fluid  different  from  the  blood  is  represented  in  the 
Arthropoda  by  the  blood  itself. 

In  most  Arthropoda  some  of  the  form-elements  of  the  mesoderm, 
which  are  not  applied  to  the  ectoderm — to  form  the  wall  of  the 
body — or  to  the  endoderm  to  form  the  wall  of  the  enteron — persist  as 
a  number  of  cells,  which  are  not  apportioned  to  any  definite  organ. 
These  masses  of  cells  remain  in  various  parts  of  the  coelom,  and  are 
often  found,  just  Uke  other  connective  substance  in  the  Arthropoda, 
between  the  separate  organs  embedded  in  the  coelom. 

Sometimes  all  of  these  cells  remain  indifferent,  and  form,  by 
uniting  with  one  another,  cords  or  networks.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  differentiated.  Drops  of  fat  are  formed  in  them,  wliich 
either  fill  up  the  cells  in  a  regular  manner,  or  run  together  into  larger 
drops ;  in  consequence  of  this  these  cells  are  comprised  under  the 
name  of  fat-bodies.  This  fat  is  sometimes  variously  coloured 
(yellow  or  red).  Cells  of  this  kind,  containing  fat-drops,  have  been 
observed  in  the  Crustacea,  and  especially  in  the  Entomostraca, 
where  they  are  sometimes  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  animaVs  body,  in  which  they  are  distributed  in  a  constant  and 
regular  manner.  This  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  they  have  some 
hydrostatic  significance. 

Deposits  of  this  kind  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  Insecta, 
where  the  fat-body,  especially  in  the  larval  stages,  consists  of 
large  cells,  connected  to  one  another  by  processes,  and  filling  up  a 
large  part  of  the  coelom.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that 
these  cells  contain  nothing  but  fat.  This  tissue  is  that  in  which  the 
material,  which  is  partly  used  up  in  the  pupa  stage,  is  deposited ;  in 
consequence  of  this  not  much  of  it  is  found  in  the  adult  Insect.  The 
cells  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of  connection.  This  may  bo  close, 
so  that  the  fat-body  forms  lamellae,  or  connected  lobes,  which  are 
connected  with  branches  of  the  tracheal  system;  or  the  cells  are 
loosely  connected  together.  In  the  most  extreme  case  the  cells  may 
lie  separately  in  the  coelom,  where  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  much  smaller  and  more  indifferent  blood-cells. 

The  cells  of  the  fat-body  in  the  Tracheata  also  serve  for  the 
deposition  of  excretory  matters,  which  are  known  to  be  urates. 
These  form  crystalline  concretions,  or  larger  spheres  of  the  form  of 
small  granules,  which  call  to  mind'  the  renal  concretions  of  the 
MoUusca.  Among  the  Arachnida  they  are  found  in  the  Mites ;  they 
are  found  in  the  Myriapoda  (Julus,  Polydesmus,  Glomeris),  and  are 
rery  common  in  the  Insecta.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
absent  from  the  Crustacea^  for  similar  concretions  have  been  observed 
Asellns. 
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The  luminous  organs  of  the  Lampyridas  are  special  modifica- 
tions of  the  fat-body.  They  are  formed  of  plates  of  cells,  to  which 
a  large  number  of  tracheal  and  nerve  branches  are  sent.  On  their 
inner  side  they  are  covered  by  other  cells,  which  are  not  luminous, 
but  which  are  loaded  with  a  large  number  of  urinary  concretions. 
The  superficial  position  of  the  luminous  plates  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  epidermal  layer  (hypoderm). 

The  regularity  of  the  coelom,  along  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  is 
modified  by  the  muscular  system.  Where  this  is  greatly  developed 
(as  in  the  cephalothorax  of  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida,  and  in 
the  thoracic  metameres  of  the  Insecta)  only  a  small  space  is  left  for 
the  coelom.  The  processes,  too,  of  the  chitinous  skeleton  are  the 
cause  of  variations  in  it ;  chiefly  by  forming  smaller  cavities,  as  they 
especially  do  in  the  Crustacea.  In  the  Insecta  a  subneural  cavity  is 
formed  by  muscles,  which  in  some  of  them  are  inserted  into  the 
chain  of  ventral  ganglia.  In  others  similar  muscles  run  horizontally 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  abdomen,  and  so  likewise  mark  off 
a  portion  of  the  coelom. 


Vascular  Sjrstem. 
§  216. 

This  system  of  organs,  which  in  the  Vermes  had  become  highly 
developed,  seems  to  be  less  so  in  many  of  the  Arthropoda,  chiefly 
because  the  coelom  generally  forms  a  portion  of  the  vascular  system. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  the  blood  and  a  peri* 
enteric  fluid. 

As  a  rule,  a  dorsally-placed  vascular  trunk  is  alone  de« 
veloped  to  any  great  extent ;  this  functions  as  a  heart,  and  seems  to 
be  homologous  with  the  dorsal  vascular  trunk  of  the  Vermes,  parts 
of  which  may  also  function  as  hearts.  But  it  seems  to  differ  by  not 
being  connected  with  the  enteron.  The  blood  is  either  driven  to 
the  anterior,  or  to  both  ends  of  the  body,  by  the  cardiac  tube.  This 
dorsal  cardiac  tube  of  the  Arthropoda  is  not,  however,  provided 
with  afferent  vessels,  and  the  blood  which  passes  into  it  does  so  by 
narrow  venous  ostia;  so  that,  although  a  peripheral  system  of 
vessels  may  in  some  divisions  be  formed  from  continuations  or  rami- 
fications of  the  arterial  vessels,  or  by  the  differentiation  of  vascular 
canals  from  portions  of  the  coelom,  yet  close  to  the  heart  a  sinus  is 
formed  from  a  portion  of  this  latter.  This  "pericardial  sinus'* 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  coelom ;  and  the  slight 
development  of  the  vessels  which  obtains  in  many  Arthropoda  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  degeneration  from  a  more  perfect  stage,"  but  as 
a  low  stage,  which  is  correlated  with  a  less  amount  of  development. 
It  is  still  an  open  question  whether,  and  how,  this  simpler  form  of 
the  vascular  system  is  connected  with  the  arrangements  which  are 
found  in  Vermes. 
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The  localisation  of  the  respiratory  f  anction  leads  to  complication 
of  the  vessels :  even  where  the  vessels  are  not  provided  with  separate 
walls  the  blood  always  flows  in  a  definite  and  constant  direction. 

The  blood-fluid  of  the  Arthropoda  is,  as  a  rule,  colourless;  in 
a  few  Insects  only  it  has  a  greenish,  or  red  colour,  owing  to  the 
coloration  of  the  plasma.  The  formed  constituents  of  the  blood 
are  indifferent  colourless  cells,  very  variable  in  form  and  size.  They 
are  wanting  in  many  (lower  Crustacea).  The  blood-cells  of  Insects 
are  often  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  fine  fat-molecules  in 
them;  but  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cells  of  the  fatty 
bodies,  which  are  often  also  free. 

§  217. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  circulatory  apparatus  in  the  Braochiata 
is  that  of  a  short  tubular  heart  (cf.  Fig.  136,  c,  of  Daplmia),  which  is 
placed  above  the  enteric  canal  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  takes 
m  the  blood  by  two  lateral  orifices,  and  drives  it  by  a  short  anterior 
vessel  to  the  cephalic  organs,  and  especially  to  the  cerebral  ganglia. 
The  blood  is  distributed  in  regular  currents  throughout  the  body, 
and,  passing  by  the  parts  which  serve  chiefly  as  respiratory  organs, 
again  reaches  the  heart,  which  it  enters  by  the  slit-like  orifices  in  it. 
This  form  of  circulatory  organ  characterises  the  Copepoda  and 
Cladocera;  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  larval  stages  of  the  higher 
orders,  and  even  in  the  developmental  stages  of  the  Decapoda, 
where  it  is  but  slightly  modified.  The  simple  forms  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  being  degenerated  from  more  complicated  forms. 
The  circulation  is  purely  lacunar,  and  there  are  no  vessels  of  any 
kind  except  those  added  on  to  an  anterior  artery,  which  is  seldom 
much  branched.  In  many  Copepoda  (Corycaeida)),  and  in  the 
Cirripedia,  there  are  no  circulatory  organs. 

The  heart  of  the  Phyllopoda  is  more  developed.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  longer  tube,  made  up  by  several  such  simple  hearts  as 
those  of  the  Daphnida,  and  possessing  a  number  of  venous  ostia 
(as  many  as  20  pairs  in  Artemia).  The  cardiac  tube,  that  is,  is 
divided  into  separate  chambers,  which  do  not,  however,  exactly 
correspond  to  the  metameres,  of  which  there  are  more  than  one  to 
each  chamber.  This  segmentation  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent one,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  aiTangement. 
An  arterial  trunk  is  given  off  from  the  most  anterior  end  only.  This 
passes  the  blood  on  to  the  lacunar  tract  of  the  coelom. 

The  heart  of  the  Arthrostraca  extends  longitudinally  along  a 
large  portion  of  the  body  in  the  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda;  in  the 
former  it  is  placed  in  the  metameres  behind  the  head,  and  in  the 
latter  some  way  farther  back.  There  may  be  an  anterior  vessel  only, 
or  it  may  give  off  a  posterior  one  also.  The  former  only  is  branched, 
and  the  branches  are  confined  to  the  cephalic  region.  The  number 
of  the  ostia  varies  greatly  in  the  Amphipoda  (Phrouima  has  3, 
Caprella  5,  Gammarus  7  pairs). 
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The  larvsB  of  the  Thoracostraca  have  a  simple  cardiac  tube  with 
two  lateral  ostia  only,  which  so  far  resembles  the  arrangement 
described  above.  A  more  complicated  form  is  gradually  derived 
from  this,  which  is  developed  along  two  lines.  One  of  these  is  seen 
in  the  Stomapoda,  where  the  heart  is  elongated,  and  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  arterial  trunk  alone  given  off,  although  the  number  of 
venous  ostia  is  increased.  As  the  anterior  artery  alone  is  branched, 
and  the  posterior  has  a  widely-open  mouth,  the  arrangement  which 
obtains  in  the  Arthrostraca  is  again  repeated  in  these  forms.  Later 
on,  not  only  do  the  anterior  and  posterior  arteries  form  a  larger 
number  of  branches,  but  a  larger  number  of  lateral  arterial  trunks 
are  given  off  from  the  heart  itself. 

The  second  type  is  seen  in  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda. 
Altheogh  the  heart  is  provided  with  several  pair  of  ostia  it  is  more 
concentrated  in  form,  and  the  lumen  can  no  longer  be  seen  to  be 
divided  into  successive  chambers.  The  primitive  segmentation 
has  given  way  to  a  more  compact  arrangement.  This  cha- 
racter is  seen  even  in  the  arrangement  of  its  several  clefts,  for  they  do 
not  now  follow  by  regular  pairs,  but  are  grouped  in  a  different  manner. 
The  heart  of  the  larvaB,  however,  arises  as  a  thin-walled  tube  with 
only  one  pair  of  clefts,  and  is  continued  forwards  and  backwards  into 
a  simple  vascular  trunk.  The  anterior  one  divides  into  three 
branches,  which  arise  directly  from  the  heart  when  the  trunk 
shortens;  the  posterior  trunk  remains  single.  The  heart  is  elon- 
gated for  a  time  only,  or  passes  at  once  into  a  more  compact  form. 
In  both  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda  it  is  placed  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cephalothorax. 

New  portions  are  formed  in  the  arterial  system,  while  the  whole 
venous  portion  is  represented  by  lacunas.  The  vascular  system  of 
the  Schizopoda  (Mysis)  remains  at  this  stage ;  the  Decapoda  pass 
through  the  different  Schizopod-stages  during  their  development. 
In  the  mature  forms  of  the  Macrourous  Decapoda  we  find  the  mus- 
cular cardiac  tube  (Fig.  145,  c)  surrounded  by  a  well-developed 
pericardial  sinus  {-pr),  from  which  the  blood  passes  into  the  heart 
by  three  pairs  of  symmetrically-arranged  clefts.  Three  anterior 
arterial  trunks,  and  one  posterior  trunk  arise  from  the  heart.  The 
anterior  median  one  (av)  runs  to  the  cerebrum  and  eyes  (o),  without 
branching  much;  the  two  lateral  trunks  (aa)  give  off  branches  to 
the  generative  organs,  liver,  and  antennae.  The  arterial  trunk  from 
the  hinder  end  of  the  heart  divides  into  two  branches,  which  lie  one 
over  the  other,  and  which  may  even  arise  separately  from  the  heart. 
The  dorsal  one  {ap),  which  is  bifurcated  in  the  Brachyura,  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  tail.  The  ventral  branch  (a)  takes  a  down- 
ward course  at  once,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
trunk,  both  of  which  give  off  most  of  their  branches  to  the  appen- 
dages. There  may  be  two  smaller  trunks  in  addition  to  the  posterior 
median  one.  The  highly-developed  capillary  system  gradually 
passes  into  afferent  canals  (veins),  which  are  at  first  collected  into 
several  trunks  on  the  ventral  side,  and  are  then  united  (v)  into  a 
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large  Teabral  sinus,  placed  at  the  base  ot  the  gilla  (in  the  so-callod 
Btemal  canal).  Each  gill  [Or)  receives  a  vessel  from  this  einu-s 
(branchial  artery).  From 
the  gills  the  blood  passes 
into  the  branchial  veins 
(vhr),  six  or  seven  of  which 
arise  on  either  side  o£  the 
pericardia!  sinnSj  into  which 
they  often  open  by  fonnel- 
shaped  mouths. 

The  valves  of  the  venous 
ostia  are  to  be  regarded  as 
special  differentiations  of 
the  heart,  which  aid  in 
dividing  it  into  separate 
chambers  when  it  ia  elon- 
gated. 

The  circulatory  system 
of  the  Pcecilopoda  combines 
several  of  these  different 
stages ;  their  elongated 
heart  lies  in  a  periciu^inl 
sinns,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives blood  by  seven  pairs 
of  ostia;  it  does  not  only 
give  off  arterial  tmnks  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  but 
from  the  sides  also,  as  do 
the  Stomapoda. 

§  218. 

The  circulatory  organs 
of  the  Tracheata  very 
much  resemble  the  elon- 
gated malti  -  camerate 
hearts  found  in  some  Cms- 
tacea;  and  the  differences 
are  dne  nvther  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  vasculnr 
system  which  passes  from 
the  heart  is  developed.  This 
again  is  affected  by  its 
relations  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  for  when  they  are 
limited  to  a  small  space  the 
blood-vessels  are  more  perfectly  developed,  while  when  the  respira- 
tory Cleans  are  distributed  over  the  whole  body  the  arteries  arc  less 
well  developed.     The  Protmchonta  appear  to  reppmblo  them  in  this. 


Pig,  146.  Diftg^ram  of  the  circnlntory  pyBlpm 
of  a  Lobster,  o  Eye.  os  Lateral  aoleniiH!. 
at  Mesial  aDtetmic.  br  BranctiH:.  c  Heart. 
pe  Pericardiam.  oo  Mcditui  anterior  Borla. 
aa  Hepatic  artery,  ap  Posterior  artery  of  tho 
body.  oTrtmltof theTentralftrtery.  arAoterior 
Tentral  artery,  v  Ventral  venonH  sinna.  k  br 
Branchial  TeinB.  The  arroirs  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  onrrent  of  blood. 
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So  far  as  is  yet  known  the  circulatory  system  of  Peripatus  is 
represented  by  a  "  dorsal  vessel/'  just  as  in  the  Insocta,  so  that 
here  we  find  the  simplest  characters  as  compared  with  the  other 
Tracheata.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  there  is  a  row  of  clefts,  and  it  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  the 
Myriapoda  in  extending  along  the  whole  body,  while  in  the  Insecta 
it  is  Umited  to  the  abdomen.  In  Insecta  it  is  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  tracheaa  (in  the  larvBB  of  the 
Muscidse)  by  the  "alas  cordis ''  (Fig.  146,  m).  In  the  larvae  it  is 
divided  into  separate  chambers,  which  are  often  not  very  distinct  on 
the  outside,  and  which  have,  owing  partly  to  the  arrangement  of 
these  muscles,  and  partly  to  the  position  of  the  cleft-like  venous 
ostia,  a  metameric  signification.  The  variation 
in  the  number  of  these  chambers  is  not  very 
great;  in  most  there  are  eight  of  them;  there 
are  very  seldom  more,  more  frequently  less  than 
this.  But  these  numbers  still  require  a  much 
more  exact  examination.  The  blood  which  is 
taken  into  the  cardiac  tube  by  the  ostia  is  driven 
forwards  by  the  systole  of  the  chambers,  and  so 
passes  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  from  the 
most  anterior  of  these  into  the  aorta,  where  the 
pouch-like  folds  of  the  edges  of  the  ostia  function 
as  valves,  and  prevent  it  from  returning  to  the 
heart. 

The  aorta  (Fig.  146,  a)  is  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  heart,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
Myriapoda,  has  disappeared  from  the  thoracic 
metameres.  It  runs  straight  forwards  to  the 
cerebrum,  but  its  more  intimate  relations  after 
this  are  not  exactly  known.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  branching  of  its  anterior  end,  which 
is  seen  in  some  Insects,  is  a  general  phBBuomenon. 
In  any  case  the  blood  very  soon  passes  through 
a  lacunar  passage  between  the  separate  organs 
into  regular  currents;  this  may  be  easily  observed  in  transparent 
insect  larva);  it  is  again  collected  into  the  venous  ostia,  which  lie 
near  the  entrance  into  the  heart.  The  separate  passages  in  this 
tract  are  sometimes  so  sharply  marked  off,  that  in  the  appendages, 
for  instance,  vascular  spaces  appear  to  be  formed. 

As  the  ala9  cordis  do  not  end  directly  on  the  wall  of  the  heart 
but  in  special  cells  on  it,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  to  form  a 
network  surrounding  the  heart,  a  cavity  resembling  a  pericardial 
sinus  is  formed  below  them. 

§  219. 

The  regular  extension  of  the  heart  of  the  Myriapoda  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  the  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  chambers,  shows  that  there  is  in  them  a  closer 


Fig.  146.  Heart  of 
Melolontha.  aAr- 
tery  arising  from  the 
most  anterior  cham- 
ber.  m  Also  cordis 
(after  Bormeister) . 
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connection  between  the  external  segmentation  of  tLe  body,  and  its 
internal  organisation.  Herein  we  may  recognise  a  lower  stage.  The 
chambers  (Fig.  147,  K)  are  again  separated  from  one  another  by 
valres,  placed  at  eachvenons  ostium 
(o),  and  are  attached  by  largo  alaa 
cordis  (ifi).  Paired  arterial  trunks, 
which  are  especially  well  developed 
in  the  Scolopendrida),  are  sent  off 
from  each  chamber  to  its  proper 
nietameres.  As  compared  with  the 
Insecta,  a  higher  degree  of  develop- 
ment 13  implied  by  this  arrangement. 
These  arteries  arise  at  about  the 
level  of  the  venous  ostia.  In  the 
Julidffi  they  are  double,  for  each 
chamber  is  composed  of  two,  which 
were  primitively  separate.  Three 
trunks  arc  given  off  from  the  most 
anterior  chamber;  the  median  one 
(c)  supplies  the  cephalic  Begments, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  (fr)  surround 
the  (esophagus.  Where  they  unite, 
a  larger  trunk  is  formed,  which  lies 
Fig,  H7.  Head  and  two  BBpnontB  of  onthoventraluerve-chord;  justas  in 
the  body  of  Bcolopondra,  vrith  tbo     the  Scorpionea, this  runs  as  faras  the 


t  anterior  portion  of  the  blood. 
Tiwcalar  Bjatem.  C  Head.  0  Snpra- 
ccsophagoal  ftanglion  (Cerebram). 
O  ICjes.  it  Mntidiblca.  A  AntenDSD. 
K  Chiirabe™  of  tho  Heart,  m  Alio 
cnrflia.  o  Venous  oatia.  n  Lateral 
artcrici.  b Arterial archea.  cCephftlio 
artery  (after  Newport). 


last  ganglion  of  the  ventral  chain, 
and  gives  off  numerous  branches. 


§  220. 


? 


We  find    that   the   Scorpionea 
among  the  Arachnida  are  provided 

with  the  most  complicated  circulatory  apparatus.  The  heart,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pericardial  sinus,  is  considerably  elongated  in  correla- 
tion with  the  form  of  their  body  ;  it  is  divided  into  8  chambers,  which 
pre  held  fast  by  lateral  muscles  (al.T;  cordis),  A  pair  of  dorsal  clefts 
(venous  ostia)  leads  into  each  cliomber;  these  clefts  may  be  closed 
by  valves  which  project  into  the  interior.  Arterial  vessels  are  given 
off  from  the  anterior  as  well  as  from  tho  posterior  end  of  the  heart, 
of  which  they  are  direct  prolongations;  the  anterior  one,  the  aorta, 
enters  the  cephalothorax,  while  tho  hinder  one  runs  to  the  tail.  In 
addition  to  these  a  number  of  lateral  arteries  aro  given  off  close  to 
tho  venous  ostia,  and  are  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  organs. 
Two  of  the  numerous  bnmche.t  given  off  by  the  aorta  form  a  vascular 
ring  around  tho  (esophagus,  whence  nn  artery  runs  back  (arteria 
supraspinalis)  on,  and  as  far  as  tho  end  of,  the  ventral  nerve-chord;  this 
artery  gives  off  a  large  number  of  branches.  The  venons  blood  is 
coUecti^d  iuto  a  receptacle  which  lies  directly  on  the  ventral  surface, 
JQst  as   in   the  higher   Crustacea;   from   this  it  is  carried  to  the 
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respiratory  organs.     Before  the  blood  from  them  gets  to  the  heart, 
it  passes  into  the  pericardial  sinus. 

In  the  other  Arachnida  the  manj-chambered  cardiac  tube  is 
reduced,  and  re- 
sembles in  cha-  „  !— _--a.  Jt 
racter  that  of  the 
losecta.  It  always 
lies  in  the  abdo- 
men; in  theAranea 
and  Opiliouida  it 
is  provided  with 
three  pairs  of  ostis, 
by  which  it  is  di- 
vided into  cham- 
bers. From  the 
most  anterior  of 
these  an  artery  is 
continued  into  the 
cephalothorax :  in 
Lycosa  this  is  di- 
vided into  two 
trunks  (Fig.  148), 
each  of  which  gives 
off  brauches  for  the 
eyes  and  appen- 
dages. The  hin- 
dermost  chamber 
opens  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  blood-current  from  it  corresponds  to  that 
which  is  distributed  by  the  caudal  artery  in  the  Scorpionea.  Since 
there  is  no  pericardial  sinus  the  blood  passes  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  from  them  to  the  heart,  by  iHCunar  passages  only. 

Among  the  Pycnogonida  this  apparatus  is  limited  to  a  three- 
chambered  heart,  into  which  two  pairs  of  ostia  open ;  in  the  Acarina 
no  heart  at  all  seems  to  bo  developed. 


Fig.  146.  Ciroulatorf  orgaoB  of  Ljcoaa.  A  Seen  from 
above:  B  From  the  Bide,  o  Eyes.  1,2,3,4,5,6  Appendsgei. 
P  Lnngii.  (7  Heart,  ov  Tenons  oatia  of  tbe  heart.  The 
B  indicate  the  direction  of  the  blood  (after  ClaparMe) . 


Excretory  Organs. 

$  221. 

The  apparatus,  which  in  the  Vermes  is  formed  of  looped  canals, 
is  found  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Crustacea.  One  of  the  organs, 
which  represent  it,  consists  of  a  coiled  tube  placed  below  the  integu- 
ment of  the  head,  and  opening  at  the  bf^e  of  the  second  (outer) 
fiair  of  antennfe.  In  the  Entomostraca,  this  oi^n  is  confined  to  the 
arva,  in  which  it  has  been  made  out  in  most  divisions.  It  may 
perhaps  be  retained  in  the  Cirripedia  as  the  so-called  "cement 
glands,"  which  lie  in  the  stalk  of  the  Lepadida;,  and  open  at  its 
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lower  end ;  and  which,  in  the  Balanidse,  are  converted  into  a  special 
complex  of  glands.  This  organ  persists  in  the  Thoracostraca,  and 
is  known  as  the  ''  green  gland  '^  in  the  Crayfish. 

A  second  organ  of  this  kind  is  also  found  in  the  Entomostraca, 
but  is  absent  in  the  higher  Crustacea.  It  lies  in  the  mantle-like 
fold  of  the  integument,  where  it  forms  a  transparent  looped  canal, 
which  opens  below  the  mantle  (cf.  Fig.  136,  g).  Owing  to  its 
position  below  the  shell  it  is  known  as  the  shell-gland.  Its  inner 
end  is  blind. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  excretory  glandular  organs  in 
the  Crustacea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  homodynamous. 
The  second  organ  may  be  homologous  with  the  loop-like  excretory 
organ  of  the  Vermes,  and  be  therefore  derived  from  a  common  stem- 
form,  while  it  has  lost  its  metameric  signification. 

These  organs — the  functional  relations  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
definitely  adjudged,  and  of  which  the  green  gland  alone  is  distinctly 
similar  to  a  renal  excretory  organ — are  not  found  in  the  Tracheata. 
In  them  the  function  of  excretion  is  performed  by  organs,  which 
have  been  described  anatomically  among  the  appendages  of  the 
hind-gut  (§  214),  under  the  name  of  urinary  canals,  or  Malpighian 
vessels. 


Tracheal. 
§  222. 

The  coelom  of  the  Protracheata  and  Tracheata  is  traversed  by 
an  aerating  system  of  tubes,  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  derived 
from  tegumentary  organs.  The  characters  of  these  organs,  in 
Peripatus,  is  of  the  greatest  significance  as  to  this  point ;  irregularly 
distributed  tufts  of  fine  tubes,  filled  with  air,  are  distributed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  body-wall,  and  also  on  the  oviducts  and  on 
the  fore-  and  hind-gut. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Tracheata  are  different  from  this,  for,  in 
them,  the  tracheae  are  regularly  arranged  and  symmetrically  dis- 
tributed. They  consist  of  an  outer  layer  of  connective  tissue 
(Fig.  149,  a),  the  interior  of  which  is  covered  by  a  chitinous  layer 
continuous  with  the  external  integument.  Its  elasticity  is  almost 
altogether  due  to  its  chitinous  layer,  and -when  the  trachea  is  more 
elastic  it  is  because  this  layer  is  thicker;  in  this  case  it  has  the 
form  of  a  spiral  filament,  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  trachea. 
At  certain  points  the  tracheae  form  saccular  enlargements,  and  at 
them  this  spiral  arrangement  of  the  thickenings  disappears;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  only  deposited  at  certain  disconnected  parts.  This 
chitinous  layer  and  its  spiral  ridges  do  not  form  a  specific  arrange- 
ment, for  the  ducts  of  many  glands  have  a  very  similar  structure  in 
the  Tracheata. 

The  external  orifices  (stigmata)  of  the  tracheae  are  regularly 
arranged  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  the  body ;  there  is  not  always  the 
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same  namber  of  thorn,  sad  iu  some  cases  they  are  fouaa  on  every 

segment  of  tbe  body.     Eiicli  stigma.  19  aa  ellipse-shaped  cleft,  sur- 

rouDded   by  a  circular  thickening 

of  the  external  chitinous  skeleton, 

which  can  be  opened  or  closed  by 

valrea.    Special  muscles  close  tlieso 

clefts.    Each  trunk  from  the  stigma 

is  lost,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  tuft  uE 

smaller  branches,  from  which  finer 

branches  arise,  which  surround  the 

organs.     The  way   in  which   these 

branch,  as  well  as  the  length  and 

strength   of    the    branches,   varies 

greatiy.     Separate  tracheal  trunks 

may  unite  with   one  another,  and 

form  a  system  of  tubes  which  passes 

longitudinally  along,  or  transversely 

across  the   body,  and   from  which 

finer  ramifications  are  given  off. 

Owing  to  the  distribution  of 
these  tracheee  throughout  the  body 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  respiratory  characters  of  the 
Tracheata  and  of  the  Branchiata. 
The  medium  which  is  to  be  respired 
is  distributed  through  the  whole  fig.  149.  Km©  of  a  trachea  of  a 
organism  :  it  is  not  only  the  blood-  CBterpillar,  with  its  brancheB,  BCD. 
fluid  which  everywhere  bathes  the  »EP"i"'M-likeoeiiularUyer.bN«ci«. 
trachoEe  that  can  exchange  its  gases, 

bnt  in  the  tissues  themselves  respiration  can  be  effected,  for  the 
trachofe  are  distributed  to  them,  and,  indeed,  may  even  come  into 
relation  with  their  form-elements  (cf.  Fig.  144,  tr).  But  this  docs 
not  apply  to  all  cases,  for,  when  the  trachese  are  reduced,  the 
respiratory  regions  are  diminished  in  number  and  extent ;  in  this 
way  the  diffuse  respiration  is  localised.  In  these  cases,  as  when 
there  are  branchise,  the  blood  has  to  seek  ont  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  this  way  the  characters  of  the  tracheee  influence  the  circulation. 
In  addition  to  their  respiratory  function,  the  system  of  tubes  filled 
with  air  serves  to  dimimsh  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  and  is 
just  as  important  in  this  relation  to  Insects  during  their  aquatic 
stages,  as  to  those  Insects  which  rejoice  in  wiugs,  and  whicn  are 
able  hy  special  arrangements  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  air  in  their  tracheal  system. 

§  223. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tracheal  system  varies  considerably,  bnt 
all  its  forms  may  be  derived  from  that  simpler  one  mentioned  above, 
in  which  there  is  a  pair  of  tufted  branched  trachete  in  each  metamere. 
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These  organs  appear  to  be  distributed  in  a  metnmeric  fasliion  even 
in  the  cephalic  segments,  for  the  rudiment's  of  trachete  formed  by  the 
ectoderm  liaTo  been  observed  in  many  Insects  in  these  metamcres 
during  their  development.  None  of  these  rudiments  are  retained  in 
any  living  Tracheate,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  head.  In  the 
succeeding  metamcres,  iilso,  the  number  of  trachete  may  be  diminished, 
for  in  some  cases  at  any  mto  the  tracheal  trunks  have  been  observed 
to  atrophy. 

In  the  Myriapoda  the  tracheuj  are  ordiuarily  similar  in  character 
throughout  the  whole  body,  however  different  thoy  may  be  in  the 
various  orders.  The  stigmata,  which  are  cither  placed  on  the 
ventral  surface,  or  more  to  the  sides,  and  in  some  indeed  on  the 
dorsal  surface  (Scutigcra),  lead  into  tracheal  trunks,  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  metamcres.  They 
are  most  simply  arranged  in  Julus.  A  tuft  of  tracheas  passes  from 
each  stigma  to  the  viscera,  without  branching  at  all.  In  Glomeris, 
however,  the  tracheee  do  branch;  and  in  the  Chilopoda  they  form 
longitudinal  and  transverse  anastomoses,  so  that  they  get  to  be 
arranged  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  in  many  Insects. 

Among  the  Insccta  some  Aptera  appear  to  have  lost  their  tracheic. 
They  are  almost  altogether  wanting  in  the  Coilembola,  two  pro- 
thoracic  tracbese  only  having  been  observed  in  Smyuthurus.  Among 
the  Thysanura,  Campodea  has  as  many  as  three  pairs  (Fig.  150), 
belonging  to  the  mesothoracic,  metathoracic,  and 
first  abdominal  segment  respectively.  The  absence 
of  anastomoses  shows  that  they  are  of  a  lower 
grade  of  development  than  that  found  perma- 
nently in  other  insects.  There  are  generally  10 
pairs  of  stigmata.  This  is  the  highest  number 
known  in  the  imago  stage  of  the  Pterygota,  but 
in  some  larvae  there  are  11  stigmata,  the  first 
abdominal  metamcro  being  sometimes  provided 
with  a  stigma,  although  as  a  rule  it  is  altogether 
absent.  'ITiere  are  never  any  stigmata  in  the  last 
two  metamcres.  The  number  of  these  stigmata, 
and  of  the  tracheal  trunks  which  arise  from  them, 
is  not,  however,  always  complete.  The  number 
varies  greatly,  pairs  of  stigmata  undergoing  de- 
generation at  one  point  or  another,  so  that  only 
2  or  3  of  them  remain  open.  In  the  imago  they 
generally  lie  in  the  softer  membrane,  which  con- 
nects the  segments  of  the  body,  and  tliey  are 
sometimes  placed  so  much  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  that  they  are  covered  by  tlio 
winga  (Coleoptera).  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  tracheae  in  the  imago  stage  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
jiupto  or  larvre.  Tho  differences  in  the  external  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  two  stages  define  tho  arrangements  of  this  system  of 
ipiratory  tuben.     The  dcvelopmeut  of  transverse  and  longitudinal 
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frngiliB.  .  Slig- 
itmta  (after  PalmdD). 
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anastomoses  provides  for  the  equal  distribution  of  tlie  respiratory 
medium.  When  the  number  of  stigmata  is  reduced  the  longitudinal 
trunks  become  of  great  physiological  importance,  for  they  give  ofE 
tracheal  branches  to  those  portions  of  the  body  in  which  there  are 
no  stigmata.  The  above-mentioned  tracheal  vesicles  may  be 
developed  on  the  principal  trunks,  as  well  as  on  their  branches  and 
twigs ;  their  development  is  correlated  with  the  development  of  the 
power  of  flight.  A  very  large  number  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 
Coleoptera  (Laraellicomes) ;  in  the  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Diptera  they  are  not  so  numerous,  but  are  larger ;  in  the  Diptera 
they  are  sometimes  represented  by  a  large  pair  of  vesicles,  which 
almost  fills  up  the  abdomen. 

As  the  tracheal  system  is  developed  in  correlation  with  aerial 
respiration,  and  therefore  with  a  non-aquatic  habitat,  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  caused  by  the  aquatic  habitat  of  the  larval  or  adult 
stages  of  many  Insects,  must  be  regarded  as  secondary  arrange- 
ments. They  are  adapted  to  their  altered  mode  of  life.  Thus  in 
the  larvce  of  many  Diptera  there  is  but  a  single  pair  of  stigmata, 
which  are  placed  in  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  (Corethra).  A  still 
further  adaptation  in  the  aquatic  Hemiptera  (Nepa,  Ranatra)  is  the 
respiratory  tube,  which  projects  from  the  abdomen. 


§  224. 

When  Insects  are  most  completely  adapted  to  an  aquatic  habitat, 
all  the  stigmata,  and  the  tracheal  trunks  from  them,  are  atrophied. 
This  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  closed  tracheal  system,  which 
distinguishes  the  larvaa  of  the  Pseudoneuroptera.  The  longitudinal 
trunks,  which  are  also  present  in  the  open  tracheal  system,  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  apparatus.  They  give  oflP  branches  to  the  viscera 
(eriteron),  as  well  as  to  the  wall  of  the  body.  In  both  parts  they 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  organs,  in  which  the  exchange  of 
gases  is  effected.  The  relations  between  this  closed  tracheal  system 
and  the  open  one  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  chords,  which 
connect  the  longitudinal  trunks  with  the  body-wall,  and  are  inserted 
at  the  very  points  where  stigmata  are  found  later  on.  The  chords 
therefore  appear  to  be  obliterated  tracheal  trunks.  And  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  the  larvre  undergoes  ecdysis,  the 
intima  of  a  portion  of  the  tracheal  system  is  also  cast  off  by  means 
of  some  of  these  chords  and  is  found  in  the  exuviae  (Ephemerida, 
Perlida).  Part  of  these  chords  are  cast  off  again  in  the  last  moult, 
and  form  an  open  tracheal  system  by  giving  rise  to  a  stigma  at  their 
point  of  junction  with  the  skin. 

The  tracheae,  which  branch  in  the  integument,  allow  of  a  dermal 
respiration  during  the  closed  condition  of  the  apparatus  (many 
Perlida).  This  determines  the  development  of  superficial  growths, 
which  lead  to  the  formations  of  processes,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  tracheae  ramify  (Tracheal  gills,    cf.  §   190).      These   organs 
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form  tatto,  or  lamellfe,  ^hicli  beset  the  alidomen  iu  the  Ephemerida 
and  Perlida  (Fig.  151,  A),  or  even  form  a  tuft  on  the  thorax  (Perlida). 
Vague  dermal  respiration  is  here  localised  in  definite  organs.  There  is 
a  larger  sarfaco  in  the  tufted  form,  but  this  is  compensated  for,  in  the 
lamellar  form,  by  the  movements  of  the  lamellie,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  rapidity 
ill  exchaBgiiig  the 
water.  When  tra- 
cheal branches  are 
developed  in  the  hiad 
gut,  this  region  be- 
comes respiratory  in 
function.  Respiration 
seems  to  be  partly 
effected  in  the  same 
region  in  the  larvre 
of  the  Ephemerida 
and  Perlida,  althoneh 
there  are  no  special 
organs  developed ;  for 
they  have  been  ob- 
served to  take  water 
into  the  hind  -  gnt. 
This  function  is  more 
evident  when  the  sur- 
face is  increased  in 
e.ttent,  as  it  is  in  the 
larva)  of  the  Libellu- 
lidte,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  largo 
nnmber  of  lamellie, 
arranged  iu  longitu- 
dinal rows.  Two 
longitudinal  trunks 
(Fig.  151,  B  a)  give 
off  branches  at  tneir 
hinder  end  (c)  to  the 
hind-gut,  and  form  a  close  plexus  of  trachete  in  its  lamellse.  These 
internal  tracheal  gills  are  constantly  bathed  with  water,  owing  to 
the  movements  of  a  valvular  arrangement  at  the  anus.  In  these 
forms  therefore  the  hind-gut  functions  as  a  respiratory  organ,  just 
as  it  does  in  many  other  divisions. 

Falheh,  J.  A.,  Zdt  Horpbologio  dea  TrachGcnajHtomB.     Holsingfora,  1877. 


Fig.  151.  A  Iliuder  portion  of  Ihe  bodv  of  the  lun'a 
of  Ephemera  valgatB.  a  LooKitndiiial  tracheal 
trunks,  b  Eatericoaiial.  e Tracheal  Kills.  dFeathered 
appendage  to  the  tail.  B  Larva  of  .^schna  fcrandis. 
a  Soperior  longitadinal  tracheal  trnnks.  h  Tbeii  ati- 
torior  end.  c  Foaterior  portion,  branching  on  the 
hind.gDt.  a  Eje*.  The  middle  Egnre  repreaentA  tho 
enteria  canal  of  the  eame 'larva,  aeen  from  the  aide. 
d  Inferior  lateral  tracheal  trmik.  e  Commiuiication 
with  the  upper  tmnk.    a  b  c  as  in  £  (aftor  Snckow). 


Among  the  Arachnida  the  tracheal  system  of  the  Galeodea  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Insecta,  the  separate  trachete  being 
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unitod  by  lateral  longitudinal  trunks.  As  however  they  have  only 
three  pairs  of  stigmata  they  indicate  their  affinity  to  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Arachnida.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  is  found  in 
their  tracheal  system;  a  tracheal  trunk  arises  from  a  stigma  and 
speedily  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of  short  lamella-like  flattened 
branches,  which  lie  on  one  another  like  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  owing 
to  this  arrangement  the  whole  organ  is  confined  to  a  small  space. 
These  leaf-like  tracheae  are  known  as  "Lungs/'  Four  pairs  of 
them  open  on  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Scorpionea. 
There  are  two  pairs  in  the  Phrynida  and  Mygalida.  In  the  rest  of 
the  Aranea  one  pair  only  is  developed,  the  stigmata  of  which  lie  in 
the  anterior  portion,  and  on  the  ventral  face  of,  the  abdomen.  In 
some  Aranea  a  second  pair  of  stigmata,  placed  just  behind  the  first, 
lead  into  trachea)  which  end  by  two  chief  tubes,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  extremely  fine  tubules  (Argyroneta,  Dysdera,  Segestria).  In 
others  this  pair  of  stigmata  is  fused,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  spinning- 
warts.  Four  tubes  generally  pass  from  the  stigmatic  cavity;  these 
are  either  branched  (Thomisus),  or  end  simply  (Tegeneria,  Clubiona, 
Lycosa,  Epeira).  In  the  absence  of  branches  and  of  anastomoses, 
the  leaf-like  tracheae  resemble  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tracheae, 
and  represent  a  special  development  of  them. 

The  Opilionida,  the  tracheae  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
large  number  of  their  branches,  have  only  one  pair  of  stigmata. 
The  number  is  also  reduced  in  the  Acarina,  in  many  of  which  (e.g. 
Sarcoptes)  there  is  no  tracheal  system  at  all,  as  is  the  case  also  in 
the  Linguatulida  and  Pycnogonida. 


Generative  Organs. 
§  226. 

Reproduction  in  the  Arthropoda  is  eflFected  solely  by  the  genera- 
tive system ;  all  the  modes  of  reproduction  in  them,  which  are  called 
asexual  (phaenomena  of  Parthenogenesis,  and  of  alternation  of 
generation),  are  due  to  sexual  diflFerentiation. 

The  disposition  of  the  generative  organs  in  different  individuals, 
which  obtains  in  some  divisions  only  of  the  Vermes,  is  the  rule  in 
the  Arthropoda;  in  a  few  only  is  the  hermaphrodite  structure 
retained.  In  many,  sexual  differentiation  extends  even  to  the  outer 
parts  of  the  body,  to  its  size  and  form. 

The  germ-glands  are  always  distinct  organs,  which  are  never 
distributed  in  a  metameric  manner ;  they  are  either  single,  or  there  is 
but  one  pair  of  them.  We  cannot  yet  say  whether  this  is  due  to 
the  generative  system  having  been  transmitted  from  animals  in 
which  it  was  single. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  organs  there  are  many  constant 
and  very  remarkable  points.     The  typical  form  of  the  apparatus  is 
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evidently  a  compact  germ-gland   (Fig.    152,   a),    from  which   an 
efferent  duct  {h)  passes  off  on  each  side.     We  find  this  arrangement 

of  the  germ-gland  in  the  Branchiata, 

y>  rs«       and  in  some  of  the  Tracheata  (Ar- 

l(     ^     r*^     iC^     V      //       achnida).     In  almost  all  the  Crus- 

\y         tacea  the  efferent  duct  is  completely 
^^  double  as  far  as  its  orifice  (A).   The 

_.    Vr^     TN.  •  same   arrangement   obtains   in  the 

oWe'-^Srr°/Am'"r'l^     Myriapoda,  among  the  Tracheata. 

Arthropoda.  a  Germ-glanda.  bcEflfe-      The    germ-gland   begms  to  be   dl- 

rontduct.  vided  among  the  Crustacea.     The 

organ  is  then  divided  between  its 
two  efferent  ducts  (Insecta).  The  approximation  of  the  orifices 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  common  orifice,  and  this  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  unpaired  portion  of  the  duct  (c).  In  many  Arachnida 
this  azygos  tract  is  connected  with  a  circular  part,  more  or  less 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  germ-gland  (0).  The  ring  is  then  formed 
by  an  inherited  (primary)  stage — the  single  germ-gland — and  by  an 
acquired  (secondary)  stage — the  fused  part  of  the  efferent  ducts. 
While  the  generative  glands  of  the  Crustacea  form  the  lowest  grade 
of  this  series,  the  Insecta  appear  to  form  the  highest,  for,  owing  to 
the  bilateral  separation  of  the  germ-gland,  and  the  terminal  fusion  of 
the  efferent  ducts,  and  the  formation  of  a  common  unpaired  portion, 
they  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  lowest  stage  (Z>).  The 
germ-glands,  as  well  as  the  efferent  ducts,  may  undergo  various 
differentiations :  especially  the  ducts,  of  which  sometimes  the  paired 
and  sometimes  the  unpaired  portion  is  affected.  Except  in  the 
fixed  Cirripedia,  impregnation  is  effected  by  copulation.  In  corre- 
spondence with  this  there  is  a  space  formed  near  to,  or  at  some 
distance  from,  the  terminal  portion  of  the  female  efferent  duct, 
from  a  diverticulum  of  a  division  of  it ;  this  (receptaculum  seminis) 
serves  to  take  up  the  sperm,  and  may  be  converted  into  appendices 
of  a  more  independent  character.  Lastly,  there  is  a  bursa  copulatrix 
for  the  reception  of  the  penis. 

The  organs  which  serve  to  protect  the  eggs  after  they  have 
passed  out  of  the  body  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  of  the  appendages, 
in  the  Crustacea  especially,  are  often  metamorphosed  in  this  direc- 
tion. Even  whole  regions  of  the  body  may  be  converted  into 
marsupial  pouches.  Much  of  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  individuals  is  due  to  these  relations  to  the  care  of  the  young. 
Finally,  the  number  of  eggs  produced  is  an  important  element  in 
modifying  all  parts  of  the  female  apparatus;  for  not  only  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  efferent  spaces,  but  the  various  changes  of  all  the  accessory 
organs,  and,  again,  the  increased  size  of  the  female  are  all  due  to  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  eggs. 

The  organs  necessary  for  copulation,  as  well  as  the  differentiations 
which  affect  the  efferent  ducts,  lead  to  complications  of  the  male 
apparatus.  When  the  protractile  end  of  the  efferent  ducts  does  not 
serve  in  copulation,  there  are  special  copulatory  organs,  which  are 
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partly  formed  from  tho  appendages  (Crustacea),  or  by  them  and 
whole  metameres  (Insecta).  The  appendages  have  further  many 
other  relations  to  tho  generative  apparatus,  for  they  serve  as  organs 
for  seizing  and  holding  the  female,  and  are  modified  accordingly. 
The  generative  system  is  here  seen  to  bo  so  correlated  with  other 
parts,  as  to  be  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  form  of  the 
whole  organism. 

§  227. 

Among  the  Crustacea  we  meet  with  hermaphroditism  in  some  of 
the  Cirripedia.  Tho  testes  and  ovaries  are  greatly  ramified  tubes, 
which  can  only  be  distinguished  externally  by  their  position  in  the 
body.  In  the  Lepadidee  the  ovaries  are  placed  in  the  stalk 
formed  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  mantle ;  they  give  off  an  oviduct  to 
the  mantle-cavity  on  either  side.  In  the  Balanidae  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  mantle.  In  both  families  the  male  reproductive 
glands  are  disposed  around  the  intestinal  tract,  and  unite  at  each 
side  into  a  vas  deferens,  which 
runs  alongside   the  hind-gut,  ' 

and  opens  with  its  fellow  of 
the  other  side  at  the  end  of 
the  postabdomen. 

In  the  other,  or  dioecious 
Crustacea,  the  organs  of  both 
sexes  are  arranged  in  very 
much  the  same  manner.  There 
are  two  different  forms  of  tho 
generative  apparatus  accord- 
ing as  the  germ -gland  is  paired 
or  unpaired.  But  these  are 
connected  with  one  another  by  forms  in  which  the  two  germ-glands 
are  united  into  an  organ  which  is  externally  single. 

We  meet  with  unpaired  germ-glands  in  the  free-living 
Copepoda.  The  ovary  or  testis  (Fig.  153,  t)  lies  in  the  middle  line 
above  the  mid-gut  (v).  The  ovary  gives  off  an  oviduct  on  either 
side,  which  either  takes  a  simple  course  backwards,  or  forms  in  its 
terminal  portion  several  coils,  which  function  as  a  uterus  (parasitic 
Copepoda) ;  or  it  may  be  beset  along  its  whole  course  by  a  large 
number  of  diverticula  (Fig.  154, 2?),  which  hold  the  eggs  (CorycaBidae). 
The  short  terminal  portion  has  either  glandular  walls,  or  is  provided 
with  a  special  cement  gland.  An  enlargement  of  the  terminal 
portion  functions  as  a  receptaculum  seminis,  and  in  many  cases,  as 
for  example  in  the  Siphonostoma,  may  form  a  special  tract,  pro- 
viding a  special  orifice  for  the  reception  of  the  sperm.  In  many 
Siphonostoma  tho  ovary  is  double ;  but  the  two  ovaries  are  often 
placed  close  together.  We  find  the  same  in  the  male  Copepoda, 
when  the  free-living  forms  have  a  simple  testis,  and  the  Corycaeidaa 
have  one  divided  into  two  halves,  which  pass  on  either  side  into  a 
special  vas  deferens.     In  many  families  the  right  seminal  duct  is 


Fig.  153.  Gufc  and  male  generatiye  appa* 
ratas  of  Plenroma.  Side  yiew.  oe  Fore* 
gnt.  V  Mid-gut.  h  Unpaired  caecal-sac. 
%  Hind-gat.  c  Heart,  t  Testis,  vd  Coiled 
vas  deferens  (after  Clans). 
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atrophied.     The  many-coiled  end  of  tlie  duct  scrrcs  as  a  seminal 
Tflsicle  (Fig.  153,  vd),  in  wliiclithe  apormatophoros  are  formed. 

In  the  Branchiopoda  tlie  germ-glands  are  separate  tubea 
which  lie  beside  the  enteric  canal.  In  the  Cladocera,  where  they 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  scarcely  separable  efferent  duct, 
they  are  simple ;  the  iluct  of  both  male  and  female  organs  opens 
near  the  end  of  the  body.  The  Phyllopoda  resemble  them  in  this, 
Sometimes  the  testes  or  ovaries  occupy  the  hinder  part  only  of  the 
ccelom,  while  the  duct  is  given  oft  from  their  anterior  end  (Arteniin, 
Branchipus)  and  bends  backwardSj  or  they  begin  farther  forwards, 
and  give  off  the  excretory  dnct  at,  or  near,  their  posterior  end 
(Holopedium).  In  the  former  an  enlargement  of  the  oviduct  servos 
as  the  uterus,  while  a  swelling  on  the  seminal  duct  forms  the  seminal 
vesicle.  This  simpler  form  of  the  generative  organs  is  modified  in 
the  Phyllopoda,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  germinal  glands. 
The  ovary  of  Limnadia  ia  beset  with  short  pouch-like  diverticula, 
which  form  a  lobate  gland  of  a  larger  size  in  Apus,  owing  to  the 
larger  number  of  branches  in  it.  This  organ  also  serves  aa  a  utei-us 
for  the  ripe  eggs.     The  testis  lias  the  same  morphological  characters, 

Among  the  Arthro' 
straca  the  generative 
organs  are  generally 
doable,  each  side  pro- 
vided with  a  separate 
orifice.  IntheAmphi- 
podathefemale  organs 
consist  of  simple  tubes 
which  open  as  a  rule  at 
the  base  of  the  fifth 
thoracic  segment.  In 
the  Isopoda  (Fig,  154, 
C)  the  tube  euds 
tnB  in  Crastacea.  blindly  in  front  and 
I.  c  Of  Odieohb.  behind,  and  the  effer- 
u  Utema.  g^j.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j.]^^. 

coarse  of  it.  The  ends 
of  the  tubea  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  germ-glands,  while  the  rest 
or  largest  portion  resembles  an  oviduct  or  ntorus.  The  male  organs 
are  similar,  but  in  the  Isopoda  they  are  peculiar  in  character,  several 
testicular  tubes  (Fig.  155,  B)  nniting  into  a  special  portion,  from 
which  a  narrower  and  much-coiled  excretory  dnct  arises.  This  has 
either  an  orifice  of  its  own,  or  is  united  with  its  fellow  of  the  other 
side  in  front  of  the  orifice. 

§  228. 

Among  the  Thoracostraca  the  Schizopoda  (Mysis)  are  provided 
with  the  simpler  kind  of  generative  oi^ans.  The  female  organs 
(Fig.  154,  A)  consist  of  an  unpaired  germ-gland  (o),  to  the  sides  of 
which  oviducts  are  attached,  and  these  are  widened  out  anteriorly  into 


Fig.  164.    Female  generatirB  or; 

A  Of  MyaiB.      B  Of  Sapphiriu 

0  Ovary,    od  Oyidnct. 
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a  ctBcal  uterus  which  is  continuous  with  the  duct.  At  their  hiuder  end 
they  send  off  a  short  duct  (od)  to  the  generative  pore.  The  organs 
of  either  side  are  united  in  the  same  way  in  the  testis.  This  is 
formed  of  a  double  row  of  glaudolar  follicles,  which  unite  into  a 
coiled  canal,  which  forms  the  simple  excretory  duct  and  opens  at  the 
base  of  the  last  pair  of  feet. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Decapoda  resemble  those  of  Mysis, 
by  being  similarly  connected  in  the  middle  line ;  they  appear  to  te 
further  developed  by  various 
differentiations.  The  female 
organs  are  formed  by  two 
long  tubes  which  run  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and 
are  united  transversely  with 
one  another;  these  tubes 
function  partly  as  germinal 
glands,  but  chiefly  as  ovi- 
duct and  uterus.  In  the 
Crayfish  the  two  anterior 
divisions  have  the  form  of 
short  lobes,  while  the  two 
hinder  ones  are  fused  into 
an  onpaired  piece.  On  each 
side  a  short  duct  passes  to 
the  genital  pore,  which  in 
the  Caridtna  has  the  same 
position  as  iu  the  Schiao- 
podsi  in  the  Macrura  it  is 
placed  on  the  basal  joints 
of  the  third  pair  of  feet, 
but  in  the  Brachyura  on 
the  segment  of  the  body, 
which  carries  this  pair.  The  Brachyura  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
poach-like  enlargement  of  the  oviduct  (seminal  pouch).  In  the 
male  apparatus  the  testes  are  formed  by  two  much-coiled  tubes, 
which  are  transversely  connected  with  one  another  in  front,  and 
which,  like  the  female  nrgnns,  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  cephalo- 
thorax;  in  Pngurua  only  are  they  placed  in  tlie  abdomen.  In  the 
latter  they  give  off  two  long  and  closely- coiled  but  gradually- widen- 
ing ducts.  Herein  they  ngree  witli  mast  of  the  Decapoda,  but  they 
lire  distingnished  from  them  partly  by  the  increased  size  of  the 
lubes  formed  by  the  coils  of  the  seminal  canal,  and  partly  also  by 
the  formation  of  the  unpaired  piece,  which  unites  the  glands  of 
either  side.  The  germinal  glands  are  more  completely  united  iu 
Astacus.  A  vas  d^erens  with  long  coils  passes  on  each  side  to  tho 
onter  generative  orifice,  which  is  placed,  aa  a  rule,  on  tho  basal  joint 
of  the  last  pair  of  feet;  in  the  Bmchyura,  however,  it  ia  found  at 
the  end  of  a  penis,  which  is  formed,  by  a  metamorphosed  appen- 
dage.    Tho  opening  nf  the  male  ajiparatus  only  is  then  the  fiame 


Fig.   155.      Malo    ftenerative    organs.      A    Of 

HomaruB.     i)  Of  OniBonx.    ft  Testes.    vdVaa 

deterena.      i^*  Seminal  veaiclc.      o  Ita  orifice. 

P  Copalotory  organs. 
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atrophied.     The  many-coiled  end  of  the  duct  serves  as  a  seminal 
vesicle  (Pig.  153,  vd),  in  which  the  apennatophoros  arc  formed. 

In  the  Branchiopoda  the  germ -glands  are  separate  tubes 
which  lie  beside  the  enteric  canal.  In  the  Cladocera,  where  they 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  scarcely  separable  efferent  duct, 
they  are  simple ;  the  duct  of  both  male  and  female  organs  opens 
near  the  end  of  tho  body.  The  Phyllopoda  resemble  them  ia  tiiis. 
Sometimes  the  testes  or  ovaries  occupy  the  hinder  part  only  of  the 
coelom,  while  the  duct  is  given  off  from  their  anterior  end  (Artemia, 
Branchipus)  and  bends  backwards,  or  they  begin  farther  forwards, 
and  give  off  the  excretory  duct  at,  or  near,  their  posterior  end 
(Holopedium).  In  the  former  an  enlargement  of  the  oviduct  servos 
as  the  nterus,  while  a  swelling  on  the  seminal  duct  forms  the  seminal 
vesicle.  This  simpler  form  of  the  generative  organs  ia  modified  in 
the  Phyllopoda,  owing  fo  the  enlargement  of  the  germinal  glands. 
The  ovary  of  Limnadia  ia  beset  with  short  pouch-like  diverticula, 
which  form  a  lobate  gland  of  a  larger  size  in  Apus,  owing  to  the 
larger  number  of  branches  in  it.  This  organ  also  serves  as  a  uterus 
for  the  ripe  eggs.     The  testis  has  the  same  morphological  characters, 

Among  the  Arthro^ 
"  ^*^'^J^  stracB  the  generative 

«  '^Bf  a£b  organs  are   generally 

<Ib,  mH  j^^^oMp  "  double,  each  side  pro- 
m  /K'  *^^^|L  Tided  with  a  separate 
iH  *  K        3fl|     Bg  orifice.  In  the  Amphi- 

^»M^f  'ft    sBl  podathefemaleorgans 

ml  - 1^^  %  K^  consist  of  simple  tubes 

"^       8h    1^1  n  B  which  open  as  a  rule  at 

m    P^  J  I  the  base  of   the  fifth 

rwf      ^fr\'"'        I  W  thoracic  segment.     In 

J'\W         ^5H"         /   \  tli6  Isopoda  {Fig.  154, 

■h&^  C)     the     tube     euds 

blindly  in  front  and 
behind,  and  the  effer- 
ent duct  arises  on  tho 
course  of  it.  The  ends 
of  the  tubes  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  germ-glaiids,  while  the  rest 
or  largest  portion  resembles  an  oviduct  or  uterus.  Tho  male  organs 
are  similar,  but  in  the  Isopoda  they  are  peculiar  in  character,  several 
testicular  tubes  (Fig.  155,  B)  uniting  into  a  special  portion,  from 
which  a  narrower  and  much-coiled  excretory  duct  arises.  This  has 
either  an  orifice  of  its  own,  or  is  united  with  its  fellow  of  the  other 
side  in  front  of  the  orifice. 


Fig.  154.     Female  geaorative 
A  Of  HysiB.      B  Of  Sapphl 
0  Ovary,    od  Ovidncl. 


Among  the  Thoracostraca  the  Schizopoda  (Mysis)  are  provided 
with  the  simpler  kind  of  generative  organs.  The  female  organs 
{Fig.  154,  A)  consist  of  an  unpaired  germ-gland  {o),  to  the  sidea  of 
Vhich  oviducts  are  attached,  and  these  are  widened  out  anteriorly  into 
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a  Cffical  uteriiB  which  is  continaoas  with  the  duct.  At  theii-  hinder  end 
they  send  off  a  short  duct  (od)  to  the  generatiTO  pore.  The  organs 
of  either  side  are  united  in  the  same  way  in  the  testis.  Thia  ia 
formed  of  a  double  row  of  glandular  follicles,  which  unite  into  a 
coiled  canal,  which  forms  the  simple  excretory  duct  and  opens  at  the 
base  of  the  last  pair  of  feet. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Decapoda  resemble  those  of  Myaia, 
by  being  similarly  connected  in  the  middle  line ;  they  appear  to  be 
further  developed  by  various 

diSerentiatioDB.  The  female  ^^-^        -^  ^-v  -5 

oi^ans  are  formed  by  two 
long  tubes  which  run  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and 
are  united  transversely  with 
one  another;  these  tubes 
function  partly  as  germinal 

f lands,  but  chiefly  as  ovi- 
uct  and  uterus.  -In  the 
Crayfish  the  two  anterior 
divisions  have  the  form  of 
short  lobea,  while  the  two 
hinder  onea  are  fnsed  into 
an  unpaired  piece.  On  each 
side  a  abort  duct  passes  to 
the  genital  pore,  which  in 
the  Caridina  has  the  same 
position  as  in  the  Schizo- 
poda;  in  the  Macrura  it  is 
placed  on  the  basal  joints 
of  the  third  pair  of  feet, 
but  in  the  Brachyura  on 
tbe  segment  of   the  body, 

which  carries  this  pair.  The  Brachyura  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
ponch-like  enlargement  of  the  oviduct  (seminal  pouch).  In  the 
male  apparatus  the  testes  are  formed  by  two  much-coiled  tubea, 
which  are  transversely  connected  with  one  another  in  front,  and 
which,  like  the  female  oi^ans,  lie  fur  the  most  part  in  the  cephalo- 
thorax;  in  Pngurua  only  are  they  placed  in  the  abdomen.  In  the 
latter  they  give  off  two  long  and  closely- coiled  but  gradually -widen- 
ing ducts.  Herein  they  agree  with  moat  of  the  Decapoda,  but  they 
are  distinguished  from  them  partly  by  the  increased  size  of  the 
lobea  formed  by  the  coils  of  the  seminal  canal,  and  partly  also  by 
the  formation  of  the  unpaired  piece,  which  unites  the  glands  of 
either  side.  The  germinal  glands  are  more  completely  united  in 
Astacus.  A  vas  deferens  with  long  coils  passes  on  each  side  to  the 
outer  generative  orifice,  which  is  placed,  as  a  rule,  on  the  basal  joint 
iii  the  last  pair  of  feet ;  in  the  Brachyura,  however,  it  is  found  at 
the  end  of  a  penis,  which  is  formed,  by  a  metamorphosed  appen- 
dage.    The  opening  of  the  male  appamtun  only  ia  then  the  same 


Fig.   15S.      Male    generative    orgaoB..      A    Ot 

HomarDB.    EOtOniaODs.    ft  Teatea.    vdYaa 

deferoni-      vi   Bemiiul  veaiole.      o  Ita  orifiM. 

p  Copalatory  organs. 
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as  in  the  Schizopoda^  while  the  female  orifice  is  placed  farther 
forwards. 

In  the  generative  apparatus  of  the  Stomapoda  the  testis  com- 
mences as  a  fine  unpaired  tube  in  the  middle  line  of  the  caudal  fin  ; 
it  is  continued  forwards  into  a  paired  tract,  from  which  a  much- 
coiled  vas  deferens  arises.  Each  of  these  passes  to  a  penis,  which 
springs  from  the  coxa  of  the  last  thoracic  foot.  An  unpaired  gland, 
which  begins  in  the  cephalothorax,  opens  at  the  same  point.  The 
ovary  passes  backwards  as  an  azygos,  and  afterwards  as  a  paired, 
gland,  as  far  as  the  cephalothorax.  Each  gives  off  an  oviduct  in  the 
third  thoracic  segment,  which  opens  at  the  base  of  a  pouch  placed  in 
the  middle  line.  The  Decapod-type  prevails  in  them,  though 
modified  in  the  female  by  the  approximation  of  the  orifices. 

In  the  Poecilopoda  we  see  a  combination  of  the  two  forms  repre- 
sented in  the  Crustacea.  One  form  is  followed  in  the  median  con- 
nection of  the  orgai^s  of  either  side,  and  the  other  in  the  large 
number  of  germ-sacs  formed  by  the  fine  terminal  branches  of  the 
network,  which  makes  up  the  generative  organs.  The  wider  tracts 
serve  as  efferent  passages,  which  are  considerably  widened  in  the 
female  so  as  to  collect  the  eggs,  and  are  continued  into  the  efferent 
duct  on  each  side. 


§  229. 

A  lower  stage  is  seen  in  the  female  apparatus  of  the  Protracheata. 
The  oyary  is  a  body  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  septum,  and 
sends  off  a  paired  oviduct;  this  passes  forwards  as  a  coiled  tube, 
and  then  bends  round  to  a  widened  portion,  which  functions  as  a 
uterus.  These  canals  are  continued  backwards,  and  only  unite  to 
form  a  common  short  vagina  near  the  generative  pore. 

In  the  male  apparatus  the  testes  are  completely  separated  from 
one  another ;  each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  glandular  appendage, 
and  is  continued  into  a  long  looped  vas  deferens.  A  common  ductus 
ejaculatorius,  which  also  opens  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  efferent  ducts. 

§  230. 

The  two  kinds  of  generative  glands  in  the  Arachnida  are,  as  a 
rule,  unpaired ;  when  paired  they  are  connected  transversely,  and 
open  either  by  one  or  two  ducts  anteriorly,  and  on  the  ventral 
surface.  In  addition  to  accessory  glandular  organs,  or  special 
enlargements  of  the  excretory  ducts  serving  for  the  storage  and 
reception  of  the  sperm-masses  or  ova,  there  are  external  organs 
which  carry  the  sexual  products  outwards,  and  which  are  called 
penes  or  vaginae  according  to  the  sex.  The  male  organs  repeat  with 
slight  variations  the  type  of  the  female.  The  union  of  the  genital 
glands  of  either  side  and  the  azygos  portion  of  the  apparatus  which 
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is  formed  in  conseqaence  of  it^  calls  to  mind  the  similar  relations  of 
parts  in  the  Branchiata,  and  notably  in  the  Poecilopoda. 

The  ovaries  in  the  Scorpionea  are  formed  of  three  long  tabes 
which  bend  towards,  and  pass  into,  one  another  at  their  hinder  ends, 
while  they  are  also  connected  with  one  another  by  four  transverse 
anastomoses ;  in  the  walls  of  these  tubes,  which  often  form  tubular 
diverticula,  the  ova  are  formed.  The  segmented  character  of  the 
organ  is  implied  by  the  transverse  connections,  which  form  four 
wide  meshes  on  either  side,  for  these  segments  have  exactly  the 
same  position  as  those  of  the  abdomen.  Spindle-shaped  and 
widened  oviducts  are  continued  on  from  the  two  outer  longitudinal 
tubes,  which  function  as  receptacula  seminis  for  the  sperm  which 
they  receive;  they  open  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

The  testes  also  of  the  Scorpionea  are  a  pair  of  winding  canals, 
united  by  transverse  commissures.  Their  double  character  is  implied 
by  the  presence  of  two  tubes  on  either  side.  The  vas  deferens  of 
each  testis  opens  to  the  exterior,  after  uniting  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  at  just  the  same  point  as  that  occupied  by  the  genera- 
tive orifice  of  the  female.  In  addition  to  the  vas  deferens  there  are 
accessory  organs  on  either  side,  which  as  a  rule  have  the  form  of 
two  pairs  of  cascal  tubes,  which  vary  in  length  and  function  partly 
as  glands,  and  partly  as  seminal  vesicles. 

The  separation  of  the  germinal  glands  of  either  side  is  complete 
in  the  Galeodea  and  male  Aranea.  The  ovaries  are  two  tubes, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  which  the  ova  are  developed;  in  the 
Spiders  they  are  developed  on  stalked  processes.  In  some  (Segestria, 
Oletera)  the  ovaries  are  represented  by  a  closed  ring.  A  vaginal 
canal,  which  is  sometimes  widened  out  (Galeodes),  is  formed  from  the 
union  of  the  two  ovarian  tubes,  which  serve  to  carry  the  ova  out- 
wards; this  canal  has  one  or  two  seminal  vesicles  at  its  termination. 
These  are  found  also  in  the  Aranea,  where  they  often  open  inde- 
pendently in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  male  organs 
in  the  Ghaleodea  may  be  derived  from  those  of  the  Scorpionea,  by 
supposing  that  the  transverse  anastomoses  between  the  longitudinal 
trunks  have  disappeared.  Finally,  in  the  Aranea,  these  longitudinal 
tubes  are  reduced  to  two. 

Bertkau,  Uebor  d.  Gonerat.-Apporatas.  Araneiden.    Arch.  f.  Kat.  1875. 

§  231. 

In  the  Opilionida  and  Acarina  the  circular  form  of  germinal 
gland  is  the  dominant  and  general  arrangement ;  it  is  derived  from 
the  transverse  connection  of  the  ovaries,  which  is  seen  in  the 
Scorpionea.  The  unpaired  stage  of  the  germinal  gland,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  more  primitive  one,  is  implied  by  this  arrange- 
ment. This  circular  form  is  most  perfect  in  the  Opilionida  (Fig. 
156,  Bo).  Just  as  in  the  Aranea  and  Scorpionea  the  ova  are  formed 
in  stalked  diverticula  on  the  surface  of  the  ring,  whence  they  pass 
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iuto  the  cavity  of  the  ovariaa  tubes,  and  from  it  to  the  efferent 
ductj  which  ia  provided  with  a  considerable  enlargement  (h)  (uterns). 
A  narrow  coiled  continnation  of  this  leads  to  the  protractile  ovipositor 
(op).  In  the  male  there  is  a 
circular  canal,  a  portion  only 
of  which  forms  the  testis, 
instead  of  the  ovarian  ring 
(Fig.  156,  a  t)-,  the  two 
en^  of  the  testis  pass  into 
the  efferent  dnct  (vd)  which 
completes  the  ring.  These 
unite  into  a  closely -coiled 
portion,  from  which  a 
widened  canal  or  seminal 
vesicle  arises  —  an  organ 
similar  to  the  ovipositor, 
and,  like  it,  protractile ; 
Fig.  166.  Generative  organH  of  Phalangium  the  penis  is  attached  tO  it. 
opitiD.      A  Male   oreans.      i  Teet«B.     vd  Vas      m       '^i  l   i^        t 

deforeoi.     p   Pema.     «.  Betractora  of  peaii.      Two    large   tufts   of   aCCeS- 
gi  Appended  glands  (after  Erohn).    3  Female      sory    glands    (gi)    are    COn- 
oi^aDB.     0  Ovary,      n  Utenu.    op   Ovipositor,      nected  with  the  ends  of  the 
m  Retractor!  of  OTipoaitor.  „„    ■ 

•^  penis. 

The  circular  form  of 
germinal  gland  is  still  retained,  in  its  completeness,  in  many  of 
the  Acarina.  In  the  female  apparatus  the  greater  part  of  the  ring 
is  converted  into  the  efferent  organ,  owing  to  the  limitation  of 
the  ova-producing  part  -to  a  small  division  of  it.  This  is  most 
marked  in  Pentastomum,  where  the  ovary  is  attached  to  a  circular 
canal.  The  ovary  is  here  differentiated  from  the  canal.  The  part 
of  the  ring,  which  forms  the  efferent  ducts  and  passes  into  the 
single  portion,  is  often  widened  out  into  a  uterus;  or  the  uterus 
is  formed  by  the  unpaired  portion  alone.  This  is  the  case  in  Pentas- 
tomum, the  uterus  of  which  forma  a  coiled  cauiil  of  some  length. 
The  unpaired  portion  of  the  efferent  duct  is  generally  much  shortened 
in  the  male,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  rings  connected  with  it  are 
widened  out  into  seminal  vesicles.  Appended  glands  are  connected 
with  the  unpaired  portion  in  both  aexes.  Tlio  great  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  the  functions  of  parts  of  this  canal  lead  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ring  into  two  genital  tubes,  the  middle  of  the  germ- 
producing  portion  of  the  ring  becoming  sterile.  The  two  halves  of 
the  ring  are  then  distributed  to  the  sides,  although  in  some  cases 
they  are  still  connected  by  a  canal,  or  by  indifferent  tissue  j  this 
gives  rise  to  organs  which  are  only  united  at  their  orifices,  or  along 
an  unpaired  portion  connected  with  them  (Ixodes). 

The  hermaphrodite  generative  organs  of  the  Tardigrada  are 
altogether  unlike  these  arrangements.  They  consist  of  an  unpaired 
ovnry  and  two  testes  which  lie  beside  the  enteron :  their  efferent 
ducts  pass  iuto  a  receptaculum  sominis,  and  open,  gcnemlly  provided 
with  ppecial  glands,  into  the  cloaca. 
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The  arrangements  in  the  Pycnogonida  are  just  as  peculiar;  their 
generative  products  are  formed  on  the  wall  of  the  ccelom,  and  are 
passed  out  by  special  orifices  (which  are  sometimes  found  on  all,  and 
sometimes  on  only  one  pair,  of  the  feet).  This  character  reminds  us 
of  the  lower  arrangements  seen  in  the  Annulata. 

The  conversion  of  appendages  into  copulatory  organs,  which 
obtains  in  the  Crustacea,  is  seen  in  the  Aranea  only  from  among 
the  Arachnida;  in  the  males  of  this  order  the  palpi  are  organs 
of  a  complicated  structure,  which  convey  the  sperm  to  the  female 
generative  orifice. 

§  232. 

0 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Myriapoda  arc,  in  their  form 
and  arrangements,  most  similar  to  those  of  the  Arachnida,  and, 
as  in  these  forms,  they  sometimes  open  far  forwards  on  the  body, 
namely,  on  the  third  segment  of  it.  The  genera- 
tive organs  of  the  Scolopendrida9  are  placed  in 
the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  In  the  females  the 
generative  glands  are  either  simple  externally  and 
form  an  elongated  tube,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  the  ova  form  projections  (Julidae,  Scolopen- 
dridae,  and  Glomeridss),  or  they  are  double  (Cras- 
pedosoma),  in  which  case  they  are  united  at  their 
anterior  ends,  while  the  oviducts  open  separately. 
In  the  ScolopendridsD  the  simple  ovarian  tube 
is,  as  a  rule,  continued  on  by  a  simple  oviduct ; 
but  the  double  character '  of  these  organs  is 
implied  in  the  development  of  ova  on  both  sides 
of  the  ovarian  tube. 

The  accessory  organs  are  formed  by  two  pairs 
of  bodies,  which  sometimes  open  into  the  ovi- 
duct, but  ordinarily  directly  into  the  genital 
orifice;  they  partly  form  cement  glands,  and 
partly  receptacula  seminis. 

The  male  organs  also  are  often  double  in  their  efferent  ducts  and 
accessory  parts  only.  However,  many  Glomeridae  and  Jnlidas  are 
provided  with  a  double  testicular  tube,  which  passes  into  a  common 
vas  deferens,  and  seems  to  be  united  into  a  single  organ  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  its  transverse  connections  (Fig.  157).  When 
there  is  only  one  testicular  tube,  it  is  beset  with  separate  follicles. 
The  vas  deferens  is  occasionally  single  (some  Scolopendridae) ;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which  either  open  on  a 
short  papilla  (Julidae,  Glomeridae),  or  are  connected  together  and 
continued  into  a  short  penis  placed  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body 
(Scolopendridae).  The  last  division  of  the  efferent  duct  is  provided 
with  enlargements  or  diverticula,  which  serve  to  collect  the  sperm. 
Several  pairs  of  glands  are  inserted  into  it  just  in  front  of  its 
orifice.  As  to  the  general  character  of  the  generative  organs,  they 
are  unmistakably  approximated  to  the  Crustacea  by  the  possession 


Fig.  157.  Male  ge- 
nerative organs  of 
J  u  1  a  s.  t  Testicular 
follicles,  e  EfiFerent 
duct  (after  Stein). 
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of  separate  orifices^  and  resemble  the  Araclinida  in  forming  an  annular 

portion. 

Stein,  F.,  De  Hyriapodum  part,  genital.    Bcrol.  1841. 


§  233. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variations  of  more  subordinate  cha- 
racters, the  generative  organs  of  the  Insecta  present  on  the  whole 
a  well-marked  uniformity  of  structure.  The  organs  and  their 
accessory  parts  almost  always  He  in  the  abdomen,  and  generally 
open  below,  or  in  front  of,  the  anus.  The  eighth  abdominal 
segment  generally  seems  to  carry  the  genital  orifice.  In  the 
Strepsiptera  only  is  the  female  generative  orifice  placed  some 
way  forwards.  The  germinal  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  disposed 
in  pairs,  and  retain  this  condition,  although  there  are  indications 
of  the  primitively  single  arrangement,  or  of  a  connection  between 
the  germ-glands  of  either  side,  as  in  the  Arachnida  and  Myria- 
poda.  Each  germ-gland  is  composed  of  a  varying  number  of 
equal  parts,  which  are  generally  tubular  in  form,  grouped  into 
tufts,  and  united  at  an  efferent  duct.  The  ducts  of  the  two  germ- 
glands  seldom  have  separate  orifices.  They  are  almost  always 
united  for  a  certain  distance,  and  receive,  before  they  unite,  acces- 
sory organs,  formed  by  the  differentiation  of  a  portion  of  their 
walls.  In  the  females  these  organs  appended  to  the  ducts  are 
sometimes  pouch-like,  or  vesicular  portions,  which  either  serve  for 
the  reception  of  the  male  copulatory  organ  (bursa  copulatrix),  or 
as  glandular  organs  of  various  kinds  (cement  glands),  and  also  as  a 
store-house  for  the  sperm  (receptaculum  seminis).  In  the  male,  the 
paired-glands  of  the  efferent  ducts  are  greatly  developed.  In 
addition  to  them  there  are  other  parts  which  function  as  seminal 
vesicles  (vesiculaQ  seminales). 

External  organs,  which  are  generally  formed  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  terminal  metameres  and  their  appendages,  are  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  genital  duct ;  in  the  males  these  fonn 
copulatory  organs,  and  in  the  female  vary  in  form  (as  ovipositors). 


§  234. 

In  the  female  apparatus  the  complex  of  ovarian  tubes,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  ''  ovary,''  undergoes  the  most  considerable 
modifications. 

The  relations  which  these  tubes  have  to  the  formation  of  ova  is 
somewhat  different  to  those  which  they  have  in  other  Arthropods. 
Each  separate  ovarian  tube  (Fig.  158)  gradually  widens  at  one  end, 
where  it  is  inserted  into  the  oviduct ;  the  opposite  end  is  generally 
slender,  and  is  often,  indeed,  continued  into  a  fine  filamentous  process. 
When  there  are  a  large  number  of  ovarian  tubes,  the  free  ends  are 
directed  towards  a  centre  and  connected  together.     The  ova  are 
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formed  in  these  terminal  filaments,  the  cell-masses  of  which  represent 
ovarian  germs;  these,  while  undergoing  continual  differentiations, 
gradually  make  their  way  out 
of  the  ovarian  tube.  The  ovum 
is  a  true  cell  at  the  place  where 
it  is  formed,  but  on  its  way 
through  the  ovarian  tube  it  in- 
creases in  size,  so  that  we  find 
the  largest  eggs  farthest  from 
the  germinal  region,  and  nearest 
the  oviduct,  while  behind  them 
there  is  a  continual  series  of 
smaller  and  younger  formations 
up  to  the  above-mentioned  blind 
end  of  the  ovarian  tube.  The 
separate  eggs  cause  the  ovarian 
tube  to  appear  to  be  divided 
into  segments  or  chambers.  The 
gradual  descent  of  the  egg  is  not 
only  correlated  with  its  growth, 
but  with  various  changes  also  in 
the  substance  of  the  yolk ;  each 
egg  is  provided,  especially  in  the 
last  segment  of  the  tube,  with 
an  external  cuticular  investment, 
the  so-called  chorion;  this  is 
formed  by  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  ovarian  tube. 

As  each  egg  passes  into  the 
so-called  oviduct,  a  portion  of  the 
ovarian  tube  is  degenerated,  and 
so  the  egg  next  in  front  is 
brought  close  to  the  oviduct. 
The  differentiation  of  the  egg  is 
accompanied  by  the  growth  of 
the  thin  end  of  the  ovarian  tube, 
which  is  made  up  for  by  its 
shortening  at  the  other  end.     In 


Fig.  158.  A  OvariaD  tubo  of  tho  Flea. 
0  Ovum,  g  Gorminal  vesicle.  B  Ovarian 
tnboof  aBootle  (Carabns  violacouB). 
0  Ovarian  segment,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions,  of  which  tho  ovarian  cell  is  marked 
a,  and  the  vitellogenons  layer  h.  The 
ovnm  of  the  last  segment  has  been  ex. 
polled ;  the  Tvalls  of  the  ovarian  tube  are 
collapsed  (after  Lnbbock). 


many  Insects  a  group  of  cells  is 
differentiated  with  each  egg,  in  addition  to  the  epithelial  layer  sur- 
rounding it;  this  vitellogenons  layer  occupies  the  portion  (6)  of 
the  chamber  (a)  behind  the  egg-cell  (Fig.  158,  B  a),  but  is  gradually 
used  up  by  the  latter,  as  it  grows.  An  ovarian  tube,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  such  tubes,  does  not  therefore  correspond  merely  to  a  germ- 
producing  reproductive  gland,  but  is  an  organ  entrusted  with  a 
much  larger  series  of  functions,  and  its  blind  end  only  is  analogous 
to  an  ovary. 

The  length  of  the  ovarian  tube  depends  on  the  number  of  eggs 
in  it.     The  smallest  number  of  chambers  is  found  in  most  of  the 
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Diptera^  where  not  nnfrequently  there  is  only  one  (Fig.  160,  o), 
though  more  commonly  two  or  three.  In  many  Coleoptera  and 
Hemiptera  also  the  number  of  chambers  is  small.  The  ovarian 
tubes  are  longer  in  most  of  the  Hemiptera  and  Hymenoptera ;  the 
largest  number  of  chambers  obtains  in  the  Neuroptera  and  Orthop- 
tera,  and  lastly  in  the  Lepidoptera,  where  there  are  four  ovarian  tubes 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  chambers,  which  look  like  a  string  of 
pearls. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ovarian  tubes  on  the  so-called  oviduct 
also  varies  very  greatly.  They  are  sometimes  united  into  tufts, 
sometimes  broken  up  into  groups,  and  sometimes  arranged  in  rows. 

The  so-called  pseudova  have  been  distinguished  from  the  eggs 
(ova);  these  structures  are  partly  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the 
germinal  spot,  like  the  products  of  the  female  generative  glands  in 
certain  generations  of  the  Aphides  and  .Coccidae.  As  the  organs 
resemble  those  in  which  true  egg-cells  are  formed,  and  as  the  same 
individual  is  able  to  produce  pseudova  and  ova  at  different  times,  it 
is  best  not  to  regard  the  gulf  between  these  two  products  of  the 
ovary  as  a  very  wide  one.  These  structures  are  links  in  a  chain  of 
phaenomena,  which  are  very  common  among  Insects ;  the  chain 
begins  with  the  arrangement  known  as  parthenogenesis,  and 
extends  to  an  apparent  alternation  of  generations.  The  whole 
phaenomenon  depends  on  the  emancipation  of  the  ovum  from  the 
influence  of  the  male  reproductive  elements.  The  simplest  case  is 
that  in  which  there  is  no  anatomical  difference  between  the  eggs, 
some  of  which  are  developed  without  previous  fertilisation,  while 
the  rest  require  to  be  impregnated.  The  parthenogenesis  of  Bees, 
Wasps,  and  many  other  Insects  is  of  this  kind.  The  arrangement  in 
which  the  same  individual  no  longer  produces  these  eggs  at  one  and 
the  same  time  is  a  further  differentiation ;  the  emancipated  ovarian 
products  are  then,  as  a  rule,  differently  formed  (pseudova).  Still 
more  peculiar  is  the  formation  of  these  eggs  in  different  individuals, 
when  whole  generations  can  do  without  the  influence  of  the  semen  on 
the  reproductive  elements,  and  at  the  same  time  fall  to  a  lower  grade 
of  organisation  (Aphides).  These  structures,  finally,  may  be  formed 
in  an  earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  animal,  and  from  the 
still  indifferent  germinal  gland;  this  arrangement,  just  like  the  rest, 
with  which  it  is  directly  allied,  is  derivable  from  sexual  differen- 
tiation (Cecidomyia). 

§  235. 

The  two,  ordinarily  short,  oviducts  seldom  open  separately  into 
a  depression  of  the  integument  (Ephemerida).  As  a  rule  this 
depression  is  further  developed  into  a  common  efferent  duct 
(Fig.  159,  ov),  the  vagina ;  with  this  accessory  organs,  receptaculnm 
seminis  (Fig.  159,  rs)  and  bursa  copulatrix  (be),  are  connected.  The 
seminal  receptacle  is  seldom  absent;  it  is  formed  of  a  stalked  and 
sometimes  much-coiled  vesicle.     The  receptacle  is  often  a  proper- 
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tioDately  wider  and  coiled  cajcal  tube,  wHch  is  sometimes  provided 
with  au  appended  glaiid. 

The  bursa  copulntrix  is  another  organ,  which  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  vagina ;  it  ia  a  wide  c«ecal-sac  (Fig.  169,  be),  which 
looks  like  a  diverticu- 
lum of  the  wall  of  the 
vagina.  This  organ  is 
found  in  some  orders 
only,  and  even  in  them 
it  is  not  generally  pre- 
sent. The  bursa  copu- 
latriz  of  the  Coleop- 
tera  appears  to  be  the 
most  independent,  and 
not  nnfrequontly  ie  of 
a  considerable  size ;  in 
them  it  is  generally 
connected  to  the  va- 
gina by  a  canal.  In 
the  L^idoptera  also 
it  opens  into  the  va- 
gina by  a  narrow  duct ; 
bat  it  ia  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  it 
has  another  efferent 
duct  in  addition  to  this  one,  which  it  sends  off  below  the  female 
generative  pore,  where  it  opens  separately.  In  the  Lepidoptera 
fertilisation  is  effected  by  means  of  this  canal,  the  spermatozoa  pass- 
ing into  the  receptaculum  seminis  from  the  bursa  copulatriz  by  the 
above-mentioned  duct,  which  connects  it  with  the  vagina.  The  open- 
ings of  the  two  parts  into  the  vagina  arc  opposite  to  one  another. 

The  accessory  glandular  organs 
of  the  vagina  either  consist  of  a 
pair  of  simple  canals  which  gene- 
rally form  long  loops  {Fig.  160,  gl) 
(Lepidoptera,  many  Diptera),  or 
of  short  cEBCal  tubes  (Bugs).  In 
others  they  are  greatly  ramified 
(Ichneumonidfe  aiidTenthr  edinid  as) . 
The  secretion  of  these  cement- 
glands  serve  to  attach  the  eggs  "f  Mallophftgna.  o  Omrian  tubs, 
when  laid,  and  at  times  to  unite  uterus.  jtGlanda  (after  B.Leockar(). 
tbem  into  masses. 

As  a  rule  some  portions  of  the  integument,  which  have  the  form 
of  valves,  are  connected  with  the  female  genital  pore ;  the  markings 
on  these  valves  are  always  exactly  adapted  to  the  male  copolatory 
organ ;  sometimes  they  are  arranged  like  nippers,  and  consist  of 
processes  which  work  laterally  on  one  another. 


K     Fomikia  generativo  orKatia  cif  Hydrobiufi 

iDROipoB.     n  Ovnrian  tubes,    ov  Ovidact,  beset  irith 

glundalar  nppendnt^ea.    g^  Tabular  K'ands.    r  Vaffino. 

be  Buma  eopulatrix.    ra  Beoeptacnlum  BeminiB  (aficr 

Stein). 


Fit;.  160.    Female  generativo  orgnna 


COMPARATIVE  AXATOMV. 


Thft  malft  jifenerative  organs  of  Insects  very  often  repeat  id 
tlieir  <]r:v'el''>pmt!Tit  the  forms  of  the  femnle  organs,  so  that  eren 
the  (M.-parftt*  ilivisi'.n.t  of  both  seta  of  glands  not  unfrequently 
nrirrRoponrl.  'Die  toHtt-s,  which  are  always  paired,  and  seldom  fused 
intf>  ono  f^rtT^an,  ar«  coinposed  of  caecal  tnbes,  joat  like  the  OTarics; 
thmr  nlnn  rary  in  nnmber  and  size,  and  are  connected  with  one 
anotlwT  in  nil  kinds  of  wayB  (Fiffs.  Ifil,  102,  f].  The  teatea  of  either 
HiiU:  aro  oftftn  nniUfJ  in  the  Jjepidoptera.  The  Diptera  and  Strep- 
niptAra,  m  w«11  as  many  Nenroptera,  hare  two  simple,  long,  and 
nlwayH  Heparato  testicular  tabes.  In  many  Colcoptera,  also,  each 
tPHtiH  JH  A  long,  cloHo]y>coilod  cfccal  tube,  snrroanded  by  a  Bpecinl 
rncinbrane.  Ttio  tcxtes  of  most  insects  are  made  np  of  a  number 
(.f  liilif-N.     TliOH  ciich  testis,  in  most  of  the   Hemiptem,  consists 


? 


Fiff.   tnl.    TpDlrii  ktid  i-Rrrcnt  dnrtt      FEk.  lf>2.     Uklo  geDcmive  orf»DB  of  Heln. 
i<r  Ai-hctn  r(tin|>riitrii<.      I  Ti^cf.      lootha  valgaris.    1  ToEtca.    i-<(  Tai  drfp. 
V  VnH  ili'ti'ri'ii*.    If  ^rniiiinl  vniclp.         rcDB.      in  Its  widpnrd  portion.     i|(  €oil(4 
appenctnl  glnnd. 

oillier  (if  pcvornl  tubes  connected  together  to  form  a  fan-like 
orgnii,  or  of  a  large  number  of  soparntc  tubes;  this  form  of  testis 
in  aiKo  found  in  a  large  number  of  tho  Coleoptera.  The  testes 
of  most  Orthoptcm  couKist  of  closely-npplied  tul>ca,  which  thus 
form  n  single  mass,  or  of  rounded  vesicles  grouped  in  a  racemose 
fashion  ;  similnr  stnictiircB  nro  also  found  in  the  Hymenoptera. 

The  efferent  ducts  of  the  eepnrato  testicular  tubes  are  united 
into  Ecminal  ducts,  and  these,  on  cneh  side,  into  a  vas  deferens 
{Fig.  Hil,  !•;  Fig.  162,  r,l),  which,  when  tho  tubes  are  closely 
united,  passes  directly  from  them.  The  two  seminal  ducts  are,  aa 
n  rule,  not  very  long,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  considerably 
elongated,  and  the  widened  portions  of  the  coiled  canals  then  function 
as  seminal  reservoirs  {Fig.  162,  rs).  A  common  efferent  duct 
(daetns  eiaculatoHus)  is  given  off  from  their  point  of  union;  this^ 
too,  Tttries  greatly  in  length,  and  also  serves  in  pait  as  a  referroir 
for  the  sperm. 

The  accessory  glandular  organs  are  as  a  rule  paired,  and  lite  those 
of  the  fcmale  apparatus  are  either  long  coiled  canals  {Fig.  162,  «0, 
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or  shorter  and  grouped  into  tafts^  or  branched  tabes;  they  are 
attached  to  the  efferent  dacts  at  various  points. 

The  male  copulatory  organs  of  the  Insecta  resemble  the  female 
ones,  and  are  made  up  of  chitinised  ridges  and  valve-like  arrange- 
ments, which  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  surround  the  generative 
orifice.  They  are  divided  into  those  which  serve  only  for  external 
copulation,  and  into  others  which  are  comparable  to  a  penis,  and  are 
capable  of  intromission.  The  latter  are  formed  by  a  tube,  which  is 
eitner  attached  externally,  or  is  protrusible ;  the  ductus  ejaculatorius 
is  continuous  with  it,  and  it  often  carries  pincer-like  organs  at  its  end. 
In  the  Coleopterathis  copulatory  organ  is  enclosed  by  a  thick-walled 
chitinous  capsule  placed  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  often  of  consider- 
able size,  and  is  provided  with  a  special  muscular  apparatus  to 
protract  it,  and  draw  it  in  again. 

§  237. 

The  seminal  elements  of  the  Crustacea,  though  very  variable  in 
form,  always  agree  in  being  motionless;  the  seminal  filaments  of 
the  Cirripedia  are  an  exception  to  this.  Although  the  seminal 
elements  are  filamentous  in  the  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  and  Ostracoda, 
they  are  incapable  of  movement ;  in  the  last-mentioned  group  they 
are  extraordinarily  long.  Among  the  Schizopoda,  in  Mysis,  at  least, 
they  are  filamentous,  and  are  bent  at  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  hook. 
Cell-like  bodies  are  the  most  common  forms ;  owing  to  the  presence 
of  processes  they  present  various  peculiarities,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  the  radiate  form  of  the  semen  of  the  Decapoda  {"  radiate 
cells'').  The  seminal  filaments  also  of  many  Arachnida  and  Myria- 
poda  appear  to  be  incapable  of  movement,  although  in  the  former 
they  are  motile,  when  within  the  female  generative  organs. 

In  the  Insecta  the  form-elements  of  the  sperm  are  movable 
filaments,  which  are  generally  drawn  out  into  a  process  at  either  end. 
The  union  of  these  filaments  into  tufts  is  an  arrangement  peculiar  to 
them,  as  is  also  the  union  of  the  cells  in  two  rows  to  form  a  rod-like 
structure  which  resembles  in  character  a  spermatophore  (Orthoptera). 


Sixth  Section. 


Brachiopoda. 

General  Review  of  the  Group. 

§  238. 

The  Brachiopoda,  which  by  most  authors  were  formerly  placed  with 
the  MoUusca,  with  which  they  have  little  in  common  save  a  shell, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  one  found  in  the  MoUusca,  form  a 
small  and  well-defined  division,  which  is  derived  from  the  phylum  of 
the  Vermes.  Among  the  Vermes  the  Chastopoda,  which  are  highly 
differentiated  forms,  appear  to  have  several  points  of  affinity  with 
them;  but  nothing  more,  for  there  are  such  striking  peculiarities 
even  in  the  most  important  systems  of  organs,  that  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  base  any  definite  phylogenetic  assertion  on  these  relations. 
In  any  case  the  whole  organism  of  the  Brachiopoda,  as  compared 
with  the  Chastopoda  and  Annelides,  is  completely  metamorphoseil, 
and  genetic  relations  can  only  be  made  out  in  a  few  rudiments. 

This  eminently  isolated  position  of  the  Brachiopoda  at  the 
present  time  corresponds  to  the  slight  variations  seen  in  the  extant 
lorms,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  group 
of  animals  which  was  richly  developed  in  earlier  periods.  Some 
genera  are  found  as  early  as  the  Silurian  epoch.  But  as  the  palas- 
ontological  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  associating  them 
with  the  Vermes,  it  is  better  to  treat  them  separately  than  to  unite 
them  with  those  forms.* 

Wo  distinguish  two  orders  only. 

1)  Ecardines. 

Lingala,  Orbicnla,  Crania. 

2)  Testicardines. 

Terebratula,  Argiope,  Waldheimia,  Theoidlum. 
•  I  recognised  their  affinity  to  the  Vermes  in  my  *'  Gmndzuge,"  IT.  Anfl. 


rOEM  or  BODY  OF  BEACHIOPODA. 
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Form  of  the  Body. 


It  ia  necessary  to  go  tack  to  embryonic  stages  to  understand 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  form  of  the  body  in  the 
Brachiopoda,  In  itj  and  at  an  early  period,  we  meet  with  a  stage 
in  which  the  previously  undivided  body  ia  separated  into  three  (in 
Thecidinm  four)  metamercB ;  thia  discloses  the  Annulate  type.  A 
terminal  circlet  of  cilia  is  predominant  among  the  cilia  formed  all  over 
the  body  in  Terebratula,  as  is  the  case  also  in  many  Annelid  larvre. 
Bundles  of  setsB  (Fig,  1G3,  d)  appear  on  the  middle  segment,  which 
can  be  moved  just  as  in  the  Cheetopoda, 
while  the  first  metamere  (cephaUc  segment) 
is  converted  into  an  umbrella-like  enlarge- 
ment over  the  mouth ;  this  ia  surrounded 
by  long  cilia  (Argiope),  In  this  point  also 
we  can  make  out  an  affinity  with  Vermian 
larvee  (Actinotrocha). 

While  the  larva  becomes  attached  by  the 
last  metamere,  two  elevations  are  formed 
from  the  middle  one,  which  enclose  the  first, 
and  take  on  the  form  of  two  mantle-folds. 
The  two  shoUa,  which  can  be  distinguished 
as  dorsal  and  ventral,  are  developed  from 
thia,  and  reach  to  the  stalk  formed  from  the 
last  metamere.  Owing  to  their  position  on 
the  body,  the  sheila  are  clearly  quite  nnlike 
those  of  the  Mollusca;  this  formation  of  the 
shells  is  a  peculiarity,  which  marks  off  the 
Brachiopoda.  And  further  this  formation 
is  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  the  development  of  metameres,  which 
ia  also  connected  with  the  fixed  poaition  of  the  animal.  Another 
peculiarity,  the  development  of  arms,  is  explained  by  the  mode 
of  life. 

X  3 


Fig.  163.  Larvaof  Argiope. 

m  H&ntle.      b  Bandlei  of 

seta;.       d    EDtenm    (atter 

Eonalevak;). 
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A  small  number  of  ciliated  tentacular  processes  are  developed  in 
the  lanrsB  at  the  sides  of  the  month.  In  the  mature  stage  of  the 
animal  they  are  generally  arranged  on  a  stalky  which  can  be  rolled 
up  in  a  spiral  fashion ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  them^  and  they  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  When  these  arms  are  rolled 
up  they  are  placed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mantle-cavity 
(Pig.  166,  Z) ;  they  appear  to  be  erected  by  injection  of  blood. 
Owing  to  the  great  development  of  these  arms,  and  of  the  mantle- 
folds,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  reduced  to  a  small  size;  and  even  the 
organs  which,  in  other  cases,  lie  in  the  coolom,  may  be  embedded  in 
the  folds  of  the  mantle  (pallial  cavity).  The  mantle  acquires  a 
respiratory  significance  when  the  inner  lamellsa  of  its  folds  are 
increased  in  surface  by  the  development  of  ridges ;  it  then  functions 
as  a  gill  (Lingula). 

The  tentacular  processes  around  the  mouth  call  to  mind  the 
tentacles  of  the  Bryozoa,  which  may  also  be  arranged  on  arm- 
like structures  (lophophore) ;  but  they  can  no  more  be  com- 
?iured  with  these  structures  than  with  the  branchial  tufts  of  the 
'ubicolae. 

Finally,  the  stalk  is,  in  the  older  forms  (Lingula),  a  long  portion 
of  the  body,  which  passes  out  between  the  two  shells,  and  is 
movable,  while  in  the  Testicardines  it  is  short  and  largely  chitiuised. 


Integument,  Shell,  and  Arms. 

§  240. 

As  the  two  shells  cover  all  the  body  except  the  stalk,  the  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  only  free  within  the  pallial  cavity,  and 
are  only  exposed  when  the  shell  is  open.  From  the  fact  that  muscles 
are  connected  with  the  integument,  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a 
dermo-muscular  tube.  Calcareous  spicules,  which  distinguish  the 
integument,  are  found  in  the  mantle,  as  well  as  in  the  arms.  They 
are  sometimes  branched,  but  may  be  stellate  or  form  a  network. 
The  setaB,  which  besot  the  edge  of  the  mantle  in  various  ways 
in  various  genera,  are  of  more  significance.  Like  the  seto  of 
the  Ohaetopoda  they  are  formed  in  glandular  depressions  of  the 
integument,  and,  iflce  them,  are  cuticular  formations.  They  are 
generally  simple  structures,  which  terminate  by  a  fine  point,  and 
indicate  by  their  transverse  striation  that  they  have  been  gradually 
secreted. 

In  the  Bcardines  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  have  pretty  much 
the  same  form.  But  in  the  Testicardines  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
valves  are  distinctly  differentiated.  Towards  the  stalk  they  are 
united  by  a  kind  of  clasp.  The  ventral  valve  also  is  drawn  out  into 
a  beak-like  process,  the  punctured  end  of  which  serves  as  a  passage 
tor  the  stalk.     A  skeleton,  which  projects  inwards,  is  developed 
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from  the  dorsal  valve  (Fig.  164,  c).     It  servee  as  a  sapportfor  the 
arms. 

When  first  difForentiated  the  shell  is  a  soft  chitinons  layer,  which 
later  on  becomes  calcified.  The  valves  are  traversed  by  pore-canals, 
which  are  filled  np  by  villous  processes  of  the  maJitle.  Between  these 
the  firm  substance  of  the  shell  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  prismatic 
bodies,  which  can  be  made  out  evon  when  the  sheU  is  first  laid  down  j 
they  are  set  obliquely  to  the  edge  of  the  shell. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  surface  of  tho  spirally-coiled 
arms  of  the  Brachiopoda,  thanks  to  their  investment  of  tentacles, 
they  form  organs  well  adapted  for  the  respiratory  function.  In  the 
first  place  the  tentacular  filaments  are  snitobly  arranged  for  respira- 
tion. They  are  in  communication  with  the  blood-sinuses  which  pass 
along  the  arms.  In  their  functional  relation  they  may  therefore  be 
r^arded  as  gills.  The  two  arms  are  connected  with  one  another  at 
their  bases,  which  are  directed  towards  the  middle  line.  A  fold 
above  the  month  extends  on  either  side  on  to  the  arms,  and  aids  in 
marking  off  a  groove,  which  extends  from  tho  arms  to  the  mouth. 
The  tentacles  or  cirri,  which  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  closely 
approximated,  rise  up  on  the  other  edge  of  this 
groove ;  they  extend  to  the  end  of  the  arms. 


Muscular  System. 

§  241. 

Besides  the  muscles  of  tho  dermo-muscnlar 
tube,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  ^;  ^^  Mn«nilar 
anus,  wo  nnd  m  the  brachiopoda  a  number  of  „ ;,  >pi,e  i„„  ]^,ea  of 
independent  muscles, which  traversetho  coolom,  ibo  aholi.  c  Support  for 
and  servo  to  open  and  close,  as  well  as  to  turn  ^^°  'J^'-  "^  Stalk.  «/ 
the  shell  (cf.  Fig.  164).  According  to  their  ^^  cl^ig  "tbe^^oU 
function  they  traverse  the  ccelom  in  different  (after  Ottod). 

directions,  and  ariso  from,  as  well  as  insert 

themselves  into,  the  valves  of  the  shell,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  differentiations  of  the  dermo-muscnlar  tube,  which  were  formed 
when  these  valves  were  formed. 


Nerrous  System  and  Sensory  Organs. 

$  242. 

The  nervous  systeto  is  veiy  peculiar ;  it  alone  Would  justify  qb 
in  giving  the  Bradiiopoda  an  independent  position.     It  is  made  np 
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ot  masses  of  ganglia,  which  lie  Dear  the  cesophagas  (Fig.  16a,  d). 
A  larger  ganglion  lies  transversely  across  and  below  the  cssophsgos, 
or  rather,  owing  to  the  downward  bend  of  the  ccsophagns,  behind  it 
(in  theTerebratolida).  Two  nerve-tmnks  pass  of!  from  it  towards  the 
posterior  region,  and  break  np  into  nerrea  £or  the  stalk ;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  swellings  (n').  The  nerros  for  the  ventral  lamella  of  the 
mantle  are  given  off  from 
the  swellings  on  these 
tmnks.  From  the  large 
ganglion,  however,  a  nerve- 
trunk  is  given  off,  on  each 
side,  to  the  dorsal  lamella 
of  the  mantle,  as  well  as  a 
nerve  to  the  arms.  Two 
fine  filaments  snrroond  the 
cesophagus  and  pass  into  s 
small  ganglion,  placed  in 
front  of,  and  therefore  on 
the  dorsal  side  of,  the  oeso- 
phagus; this  is  connected 
with  the  other  ganglion  by  a 
commissure.  In  this  way  an 
(esophageal  ring  is  formed, 
and  the  only  question  is  - 
whether  the  small  upper 
ganglia  represent  central 
ganglia  or  not.  If  so,  then 
there  is  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  nerves  for  the  arms 
arise  from  the  ventral  gan- 
glia, and  we  can  hardly  re- 
gard the  arms  themselves  as 
homologous  with  the  ten- 
tacles or  Vermes,  even  if  it 
could  he  shown  that  the  gan- 
glionic parts  in  the  oesopha- 
geal ring  had  altered  their 
position.  The  ventral  gan- 
glionic mass  mnst  appa- 
rently be  compared  with  a 
shortened  ventral  gangli- 
onic chain ;  but  to  make  a  safe  comparison  we  must  have  more  exact 
information  as  to  the  facts. 

The  slight  development  of  the  superior  ganglia  is  correlated 
with  the  absence  of  higher  sensory  organs,  and  this  absence 
iqtpears  to  be  an  acquired  condition,  for  the  fonr  pigment  spots, 
fonod  on  the  first  segment  in  the  larva,  point  to  the  existence 
of  Tisnal  organs  (Fig.  163),  and  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  there  were 
eyea  ia  the  ancestral  forms.  The  two  vesicles  found  in  another  larval 
finm  similarly  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  auditory  organs. 


rig.  165.  XcrvouB  Sj-Stem  of  Waldheimin, 
from  the  dorsal  sorTacc.  The  darsol  vslve  haa 
been  remored,  as  irell  aa  the  left  halt  of  the 
dornl  mantle,  D.  V  Left  half  of  the  veotral 
lamellaof  the  mantle,  P  Stalk,  d  (Egophagosi 
cat  through.  (A  pair  of  gnogiia,  vhich  lie  ■□ 
front  of  the  ceaophagus,  and  irhioh  are  connected 
with  the  ganglion  (n)  by  fine  GlamentB,  ore 
not  figured.)  n  Anterior,  n '  Posterior  CMOpha. 
gcal ganglion,  jj Gen omtive organ g.  inOcclusar- 
mnacle.  in'  Divaricator.  in"  Ventral  adjastor. 
m"  AcceEsorjr  Divaricator  (after  A.  Hancock). 
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Alimentary  Canal. 
§  243. 

In  the  Brachiopoda  the  enteric  tube  commences  by  the  month, 
which  is  placed  in  the  mantle-cavity  between  the  two  arms ;  thence, 
and  without  any  accessory  organs,  it  passes,  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  short  canal,  into  the  widened  mid-gut  (Fig.  166,  d');  this  is 
generally  known  as  the  stomach.  The  portion  which  arises  from 
this  passes  into  an  enteric  loop  in  Lingula,  which  turns  towards  the 
right  side,  and  opens  at  the  anus  into  the  mantle-cavity.  This  last 
portion  of  the  enteron  is  rudimentary  in  the  Testicardines,  and 
generally  terminates  by  a  cascal-sac  which  turns  towards  the 
ventral  valve  of  the  shell ;  from  this  a  solid  chord,  which  is  perhaps 
the  obliterated  remnant  of  the  enteron,  is  sometimes  continued  on. 
The  end  is  sometimes  widened  out  into  a  bulb. 

A  special  peculiarity  in  the  Brachiopoda  is  the  way  in  which  the 
enteron  is  attached.  A  lamella  extends  from  the  mid-gut  to  the 
wall  of  the  body ;  this  is  the  gastro-parietal  band,  which  thus  forms 
a  kind  of  partition  in  the  coelom.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  dis* 
sepiment,  formed  in  connection  with  the  already  noted  metamerism 
of  the  body.  This  view  of  its  meaning  is,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  arrangements  seen  in  the  Annelides,  confirmed  by  its  relations  to 
the  excretory  organs.  A  second  lamella,  the  ileoparietal  band,  is 
similarly  attached  to  the  hind-gut. 

All  the  structures  worthy  of  note  which  are  differentiated  from 
the  enteric  wall  are  to  be  found  in  the  mid-gut.  The^  have  the 
form  of  branched  tubes,  which  in  many  open  into,  or  behind,  the  en- 
largement of  the  enteron,  already  spoken  of  as  the  stomach,  by  several 
pores  (Crania),  and  in  others  are  united  into  several  (four)  efferent 
ducts  (Lingula) .  They  are  more  largely  developed  in  the  Testicardines, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  two  lateral  groups  of  glands,  which 
surround  the  stomach,  and  are  generally  connected  with  it  by  a 
number  of  ducts  on  either  side  (Fig.  166,  //'). 


Coelom  and  Circulatory  Organs. 

§  244. 

The  coelom  is  divided  by  the  organs  which  are  embedded  in  it 
and  by  the  muscles  which  traverse  it,  into  several  continuous  spaces 
which  are  connected  with  the  vascular  system,  and  so  form  haemal 
passages.  These  are  also  continued,  as  sinuses,  into  the  lamellro  of 
the  mantle,  and  into  the  arms  j  in  the  former  they  break  up  peri- 
pherally, and  so  come  to  be  regularly  arranged.  The  vascular 
apparatus  ramifies  in  these  spaces.     The  chief  point  as  to  their 
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goneral  arrangement  is  that  the  large  trunks  ran  dorsallj  along  the 
enteron ;  in  this  they  may  be  seen  to  resemble  the  arrangements 
which  are  found  in  the  Vermes.  But  the  special  points  in  this 
system  of  organs  require  further  investigation. 

A  saccular  organ  lying  above  the  stomach  is  regarded  as  the  heart ; 
this  receives  a  vascular  trunk  which  runs  from  in  front  above  the 
oesophagus,  and  gives  off  lateral  branches.     The  former  is  regarded 
as  an  aiBferent  vessel  (vein).     It  seems  to  collect  the  blood  from 
lacunas,  which   are  placed  around  the  enteric  canal.     Two  lateral 
vessels  ^ven  off  from  the  heart  are  united  in  the  Testicardines 
(Waldheimia)  for  a  short  distance.     In  the  Ecardines  (Lingula)  they 
are  not  given  off  till  later  from  a  medium  longitudinal  trunk  which 
passes  backwards  on  the  enteron.     Two  arterial  trunks,  which  have 
been  called  aortas,  soon  divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes 
forwards  and  the  other  backwards.     The  anterior  one  represents 
the  dorsal  pallial  artery,  which  divides  into  a  median  and  a  lateral 
branch,  and  supplies  the  mantle  and  the  organs  which  lie  in  it. 
Smaller  arteries   are   given   off   from   the    lateral   branch  to    the 
lacuna)  of  the   mantle;    they  pass   to    the   edge  of  it,  and  then 
open  after  having  divided  several  times.     The  hinder  branch  of 
the  aorta  also  divides  into  two  arteries.     One  runs  along  the  middle 
line,  and  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side,  an  arterial  trunk 
which  passes  to  the  stalk.     The  other  artery  turns  forwards,  and 
again  divides  into  two  branches  in  the  ventral  lobes  of  the  mantle* 
wnere  it  ramifies,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  dorsal  pallial  artery. 
On  the  two  pairs  of  pallial  arteries  there  is  a  pouch-like  appendage, 
or  accessory  heart.     The  blood  seems  to  pass  from  the  ends  of  the 
arteries  into  wider  lacunas  which  are  placed  in  the  mantle,  as  well  as 
between  the  viscera,  and  around  the  muscles ;  and  these  are  con- 
nected with  a  compUcated  system  of  canals,  which  traverses  the 
arms,  and  is  divided  into  an  efferent  and  an  afferent  portion. 

As  the  mantle  is  a  secondary  structure,  its  blood-vessels  may  bo 
regarded  as  being  so  also.  The  pallial  arteries  are,  therefore,  of  little 
importance,  and  the  large  trunks  which  accompany  the  enteron 
become  of  greater  morphological  significance.  The  heart  appears  to 
be  a  unilateral  enlargement  of  the  longitudinal  trunk,  as  are  also 
the  accessory  hearts  of  the  pallial  arteries. 


Excretory  Organs. 

§  245. 

The  excretory  organs  found  in  the  Vermes,  and  adapted  to  the 
presence  of  a  coolom,  are  also  found  in  the  Brachiopoda,  where  they 
nave  essentially  the  same  characters.  Like  the  looped  canals  of  the 
Annelides,  these  organs  have  an  internal  and  an  external  orifice,  so 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  these  structures  as  homologous. 
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evon  though  their  tauction  be  modified.  There  are  either  one  or  two 
pairs  of  thom.  When  thero  are  four,  two  of  theai  belong  to  tho 
BO'Called  dorsal,  and  two  to  the  ventral  half  {Rhynchonella)  j  this 
points  to  the  presonco  of  two  metameres,  which  have  disappeared  in 
this  portion  of  the  body.  The  dorsal  ones  are  absent  in  Lingala 
and  the  Terebratulida.  The  canals,  which  generally  open  to  tho 
exterior  near  the  base  of  the  arms,  open  into  the  coelom,  aiter  having 
taken  a  bent  coarse,  by  funnel-like  enlargements  (Fig.  160,  r), 
which  are  distingaished  by  their  radially-arranged  folds.  This 
orifice  passes  througli  the  ilcoparietal  band,  and  is  thus  directed 


Fif(.  166.  Latei-al  viow  of  tbo  orRaniBatioa  of  Waldheimia  anstrnlia.  D  Dorsal, 
F  Vontcal  inrfftco.  P  Stalk,  (i  Spirally.coileil  iiriiig.  6r  Branch  in!  Blttraonta.  c  An- 
toriur  wall  of  tho  ponviecoral  cavity,  d  QI!3ophn;ruB.  iT  Mid-gut.  h  LiTcr.  h'  Ua 
openings  ioto  the  miil-giit.  r  Jntorna!  orifice  of  the  right  ovidnot  (aomo  folds  ooly 
of  the  left  oviduct  can  bo  aoon).  a  Bracbial  oaoal.  m  m'  m"  in*  Musvloa  to  move 
the  vaWce  of  iho  shell  (after  A.  Hancock). 


towards  tho  pericardial  cavity.  Tho  ilooparictal  band  resembles 
therefore,  in  its  relation  to  the  internal  orifice,  a  dissepiment  of  tho 
Vorraoa  (cf.  supra,  §  24ii). 

Although  the  walls  of  these  canals  appear  to  be  glandular  in 
character,  owing  to  the  possession  of  projectioas,  villous  processes, 
or  folds,  wo  know  nothing  of  their  function,  save  that  they  have  a 
relation  to  the  generative  oi^ns;  so  that  they  appear  to  form  an 
oviduct,  and  have  indeed  been  hitherto  regarded  as  being  such.  And 
ns  the  loopod-canals  serve  as  parts  of  tho  generative  apparatus  in 
tho  Gophyrca  and  Aiinelides,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
have  the  same  relations  in  tho  Brachiopoda;  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  an  excretory  function  also. 
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Generative  Organs. 
§  246. 

In  some  of  the  Brachiopoda  the  arrangement  of  the  generative 
oi'gans  is  hermaphrodite,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  seems 
to  be  an  exception  (Thecidium).  The  organs  merely  consist  of 
germinal  glands^  in  which  the  sperm  and  ova  are  formed.  In  the 
hermaphrodite  form  there  are  four,  and  in  Thecidium  two,  glandular 
masses.  In  the  Ecardines  they  lie  in  the  coDlom,  partly  surround- 
ing the  enteron  and  the  muscles;  in  the  Testicardines  they  form 
rounded  masses  in  the  cavity  of  the  two  lamellae  of  the  mantle  (con- 
tinuations of  the  coelom)  (Pig.  165,  </);  in  either  case  they  call  to 
mind  the  character  of  the  generative  organs  of  the  Gephyrea,  and  of 
the  Annelides.  In  the  dioecious -forms  they  are  ovanes  in  one,  and 
testes  in  the  other.  It  is  not  known  what  relation  there  is  between 
the  ovarian  and  seminal  regions  in  the  monoecious  forms.  The 
generative  products  escape  into  the  coelom. 

The  excretory  organs  act  as  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  generative 
glands,  so  that  here  too  a  primitively  unconnected  Bpparatus  func- 
tions as  an  oviduct,  or  as  a  seminal  duct,  according  to  the  sex. 


Seventh  Section, 


MoUusca. 

General  Review  of  the  Group. 

§  247. 

The  general  characters  of  the  body,  and  of  its  various  systems  of 
organs,  distinctly  define  the  phylum  of  the  Mollusca.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  distinctly-marked  external  metamerism,  the  body 
appears  to  be  more  compact  than  in  the  Arthropoda  or  Annulata 
among  Vermes ;  indications  of  metamerism  may,  however,  be  made 
out  in  various  organs.  The  supraoesophageaJ  position  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  its  connection  with  lower-lying  ganglia, 
or  with  commissures  surrounding  the  pharynx,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  position  of  the  heart,  which  is  always  dorsal,  are  the 
definitely  typical  characters  of  this  division ;  to  which  we  may  add 
that  in  most  forms  shells  are  developed  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  complete  disappearance  of  their  primitive  metamerism,  and 
the  gaps  that  there  are  between  the  classes  here  united  together,  are 
completely  explained  by  the  early  appearance  (palaeontologically 
speaking)  of  most  of  the  classes  of  the  Mollusca ;  while  the  forms 
still  living  are  seen  to  be  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  phylum, 
which  was  rich  in  forms,  but  which  has  been  continued  on  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  divisions.  As  yet  we  know  very  little  of 
the  phylogeny  of  the  Mollusca,  but  their  metameric  arrangements, 
as  indicated  by  their  internal  organisation,  point  to  their  affinity  to 
segmented  organisms,  the  nearest  allies  of  which  were  some  of  the 
Vermes. 

Although  we  can  classify  the  various  orders  as  higher  and  lower, 
yet  all  the  systems  of  organs  have  not  been  developed  to  the  same 
extent,  so  that  we  are  able  to  find  distinct  proofs  of  the  affinity 
between  every  single  division  and  lower  forms. 
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I  Bubmit  tho  following  sketch  of  the  classification  of  the  group, 
and  would  remark  that  many  of  the  oldor  views  took  note  of  varia- 
tioQB,  which  would  still  fnrther  separate  the  divisions,  and  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  of  the  gronp. 

I.  Placophora. 

Chilou,  CTTptoohilon, 

11.  Conchjfera.* 

Lamellibranchiata. 

Ofltroft,  AnctmiAt  FDG4on,  l^tilm.  Area,  Anodontft,  Uiiio. 
SipboDiBtft. 

Cbama,  Cudimu,  CfolM,  Veniu,  TsUlus,  IbcUa,  Soloa,  Plioliu, 

Scaphopoda.t 
Gastropoda.^ 

rrosobraDchlata. 

ZangobrsDClii*. 

PUeUs,  Trochns,  LiltorinB,  Crclwloma,  aissoa,  Pulnitink, 
ToraiteiU». 
Orthoniinrm. 

Ki!rit«,I«nthiiia,T»Jy«i*,  EiKvetna,  Mimeni*.  CypnM, 
Oerjthituo,  Stnimbiu,  PterocAT*,  Dolinm,  Ou^  Tri- 
UniiDm,  Valau,  Hui*,  Bnccinnm,  Kun,  Porpon, 

Hetsropodft.] 

AUuiUt,  CailiiaHa,  PtetoUaehM. 
OptithobranchUts. 
TectibranchUtn. 

BdUa.  ApljAia,  PleoTobranchTU- 
Nadibranchikts. 

Tritonia,  Polrcera,  Amlidia,  FI>yUirtio«,  Dorto,  Fbyllldli, 
PtcuropbjlUdia. 

Biysia,  LiaupoiiUa,  Placobmncbiu. 
PtiImoiiKta.|| 

*  What  led  me  moBt  to  unite  all  the  Mollupca,  with  tLo  elccptioti  o(  tlie  Chitonids, 
into  cms  great  division,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  ConchifciB,  frns  the  oooridciB- 
tion  that  we  mnnt  rect^ise  the  great  Bignificance  of  the  ahell  as  aflccting  the  whole 
orguusation  of  thete  animala.  Bat  although  the  Placophora  are  thereby  afaarpty 
marked  off  from  the  rest,  I  do  Dot  see  that  there  is  any  anffioient  reason  for  removing 
tbetn  altogether  from  the  HollnBcan  phjlnm,  for  it  ia  posaiblo  to  make  ont  in  them 
many  pcnnts  in  which  they  agree  with,  and  are  oonBcqaentiy  allied  to,  the  Conchifem. 
I  Mgard  the  Placophora  aa  the  remnant  of  a  division,  the  forma  of  which  note  allied 
to  tto  Soleaogastrei  (p.  127)  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  were  the  predecesBora 
ot  tlM  Conchifera. 

t  The  Scaphopoda  form  a  division  which  ia  allied  to  the  Lamellibranchiata  as  well 

LSI  to  tho  GnRtniprxIn  ;  bnt  they  must  not  be  regarded  aa  a  mere  intermediate  link. 
i  The  Zen  ^nb  mil  cilia  are,  in  many  points,  the  oldest  of  the  Qastropoda. 
§  I  regard  (In?  Qi^teropoda  as  an  order  which  has  branched  oIT  from  the  Proso- 
bninchiBtn,  nnd  is  cloiwly  allied  to  the  Orthonenra;  bnt  which  has  developed  special 
chsMOlerB  which  aro  not  equal  in  value  to  Chose  of  the  Orthonenra. 
11  The  orgnnijiatiun  of  the  two  divisions  of  tbe  Felmonata  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  BO  markedly  divcrgmt  aa  to  make  them  of  eqaal  value  with  tbe  two  other  (Silora  of 
tbo  Goatropoila.     Vie  oannot  as  yet  form  a  deBnite  opinion  aa  to  many  of  the  gcuran, 
^ (toobidinni,  of  (he  {fephropneiista. 
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Gastropoda  {continued). 

Branchiopnoasta. 

LymnsBos,  PlanorbU,  Aaiicala. 
Nephropneasta. 

Helix,  Bulinius,  Claasilia,  limax,  Arion. 

Pteropoda.* 

ThoooBomata. 

Hyalea,  Cloodora,  Chrescis,  Cymbolia. 
GjmnoBomata. 

Clio,  Pnctunodermon. 

Cephalopoda.t 

Tetrabranchiata. 
Naatilos. 
Dibranchiata. 
Decapoda. 

Spirilla,  Sepia,  Sopiola,  Loligo. 
Octopoda. 

OctopQB,  Tremoctopofl,  Bledone,  Argonanta. 
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Leipzig,  1877. 

Placophora :  „  v.  Hiddbitdorff,  Anafc.  ▼.  Chiton.  Mtfm.  Acad,  de  St.  P^terabonrg.  VI.  ti.  1819.— 
LoTiir,  B.,  Ofvers.  K.  Vet.  Acad.  Fdrhand.    Stockholm,  ld55.    (Arch.  f.  Nat.  1856.) 

Lamellibranchlata :  Polx,  Testacea  utriaacnie  Siciliie  eoramqne  hiatoria  et  anatome.  m.  ^un 
1791-1705.— BojAVus,  Ueber  die  Athem«  una  Kreialanfwerkzenge  der  zweiachaligen  Moaoheln. 
laia,  1810, 1820, 1827.— Dbbhatxs,  Art.  Conchifera  in  Todd's  Enoyclopadia,  VoL  1. 1836.— Gabvib, 
On  the  anatomy  of  the  lamellibranchiate  Conchifera.  Tranaact.  Zoolog.  Soc.  London.  Vol.  II. 
1841.— QuATBBVAOBa,  Anatomic  von  Teredo.  Ann.  dea  ac.  nat.  III.  xi.— Loviir,  S.,  Bidrag  till 
kinnedomen  om  ntvecklingen  of  Moll,  acephala.  Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  Stockholm, 
1850.— Kbdbb,  Bcitr&ge  zor  Anatomie  und  Pnyaiologie  der  Weichthiere.  1851.— Dataiitb,  C,  Sot 
la  g^n^rat.  dea  Huitrea.  Paris,  1853.— V.  HsasLuro,  Die  Perlmoaoheln.  Leipzig,  1869.— Lacazb- 
DuTHiBBS,  Anatomie  von  Anomia.  Ann.  ac.  nat.  Iv.  ix. — L.  Vaillavt,  Bar  la  fam.  de  Tridac- 
nides.  Aim.  ac.  nat.  V.  xv.— Sabatxbb,  A.,  Etodea  aor  la  moole  commtme.  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  dea 
8c.  de  Montpellier.  1877. 

Scaphopoda :  Lacazb-Duthxbbs,  Hist.  nat.  organis.  dtSveloppemont,  etc.  da  Dentale.   Paris,  1868. 

Gastropoda :  Nobbvakx,  Monographie  des  Tergipos  Edwardsii.  Mdm.  de  I'Acad.  Imp^ri^e  da 
St.  P^teraboorg.  IV.  1843.— Aldbb  and  Havcock,  Monograph  of  the  British  Nndibranchiate 
MoUnsca.  Ray  Soc.  I.— VII.  1845-65.— Haxcock  and  ExBLBTOir,  On  the  Anatomy  of  Eolis. 
Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  His.  XV.  iai6.— The  same,  On  the  Anatomy  of  Doris.  Phil.  'Trans.  1862. 
Pt  II.— Havcock,  Anatomy  of  Doridopsis.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XXV. — Lbtoxo.  Ueber  Paladina 
vivipara.  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  IL — Huxlbt,  On  the  morphology  of  cephaioas  Mollosca. 
Phil.  Trans.  1853.— Bbboh,  Bidrag  Ul  en  Monographi  of  Marseniademe.  Kongl.  daoak. 
Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skrifter.  1853.— The  same,  Anatomisk  Underadgelse  of  Fiona  atlantica.  Vidensk. 
Meddelolser  for  1857. — The  same,  Anatomisk  Bidrag  til  Kondskab  om  Aeolidieme.  Danako 
Videnskab.  Selskabs.  Skrifter.  1804.- The  same,  Bidmg  til  en  Monographi  of  Plenrophyllidieme. 
Natorhiat.  Tidsskrift.  3  Rtlkko.  4  Bind.  1866.— The  same,  Bidrag  til  on  Monographi  of  Phylli- 
dieme.  cbend.  6  Bind.  I860.— The  same,  Malacolog.  Unterauch.  Heft  I.— X.  Wiesbad.  1870-76. 
—CLAPABioB,  Anatomie  nnd  Entwickelongsgeach.  der  Noritina  flaviatilia.  Arch.  f.  Anat.  1857. 
—The  aame,  Boitrftgo  zur  Anat.  dea  Cyclostoma  olegana.  ibid.  1858.— Lacazb-Duthibbb,  Anatomie 
da  Plearobranche.  Aim.  nat.  ac.  IV.  xi.— The  aame,  Anat.  et  I'Bmbryog^nie  dea  Vermets. 
Aim.  ac.  nat.  IV.  xiii.— Lawsov,  Anat.  etc.  of  Limax  maximns.  Qaart.  Joamal  of  Mior.  So. 
1863.— FoL,  H.,  Sar  le  d^veloppementdoa  Htft^ropodea  et  deaGast^ropodes  pnlmoD^ea.  Comptca* 
rendoa.    T.  LXXXI.  Noa.  11  et  13.    Archivea  de  zoologie.  T.  V. 

*  In  many  points  of  their  organisation  the  Pteropoda  indicate  a  relationship  to  the 
Cephalopoda,  bat  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  yory  distant  one. 

f  Most  of  the  oldest  fossil  forms  probably  belonged  to  the  Tetrabranchiata,  which 
are  represented  by  only  one  extant  genns ;  at  the  same  time  these  fossil'  forms  varied 
greatly  in  character. 
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Pteropoda  *.  Eschuor,  Ueber  d.  Clione  borealiB.  Kopenhagen,  1838.— Fol,  H.,  Sur  le  d^reloppe- 
ment  des  Pteropodes.    Archives  de  zoologie.    T.  lY. 

Cephalopoda :  Gbavt,  On  LoligopsiH.  TrauB.  ZooL  Boc.  1835.— OwEir,  Memoir  on  the  Pearly 
Nantilos.  London,  1832.— The  same.  Article  on  Cephalopoda  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia.  I.  1830.— 
VALXiTGixirKBs,  Nouvolles  recherches  snr  le  Naatile  flamb^.  Archives  dn  Mnsenm.  1841.— 
PxTBss,  Anatomie  der  Sepiola.  Arch.  f.  Anat.  1842.— Kollikbb.  Entwickelongsffesch.  der 
Cephalopoden.  Zurich,  Idil.— Vait  dik  Hoxtbh,  Bijdra^en  tot  de  Ontleedknndiffe  Kennis  aan- 
gaande  rfantilos  pompilins.  Amsterdam,  1856.— Obsvackxs,  Zor  Entwirk.  a.  Cephalopod. 
Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Zoolog.  Bd.  XXIY.  p.  410.— Fol,  H.,  Note  s.  L  d^vcloppement  des  Mollas<^nes 
pteropodes  ct  c^phalopodes.  Arch,  de  zool.  T.  IIL- Bobmtskt,  Untersnch.  fiber  die  Entwick- 
elongder  Cephalopoden.  Nachr.  d.  k.  Gesellsch.  der  Frennde  d.  Natnrkenntniss  etc.  za  Moskaa. 
Bd.  XXIV.  (Russian.)  [Rat  Lavkbstbb,  Development  of  Cephalopoda,  Quart.  Jonm.  Mlc.  Sei. 
1875.] 


Form  of  the  Body. 
§  248. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  MoUusca  must  bo  regarded 
as  one  so  much  altered  by  the  relative  positions  of  many  organs, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  shells,  that  it  has  only  been  possible  to 
recognise  a  ground-form,  which  shall  represent  the  common  origin, 
by  comparing  the  earlier  larval  stages  with  several  mature  forms. 
The  Placophora  have  a  worm-like  larva,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
external  metamerism  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  circlets  of  cilia 
seen  in  the  Gymnosomatous  Pteropoda.  The  relations  thus  implied 
are  retained  by  the  Placophora  in  their  mature  condition,  at  least  in 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  body.  This  is  separated  from  the  ventral 
portion  by  a  groove,  and  so  defines  two  regions,  which  are  found 
also,  under  the  form  of  ''mantle ^^  and  "foot,^*  although  much 
changed,  in  the  Conchifera.  The  differentiation  of  a  gutter-like 
ventral  surface  in  the  Solenogastres  (cf.  p.  130),  as  has  been  already 
explained,  points  to  the  Mollusca  having  genetic  relations  to  these 
worms;  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  characters  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  Lamellibranchiata  and  Gastropoda,  as  well  as  the  thecosoma- 
tous  Pteropoda,  develop  a  well-marked  circlet  of  cilia  in  the  region, 
which,  later  on,  corresponds  to  the  head ;  this  circlet  is  afterwards 
carried  on  a  special,  symmetrical,  and  lobed  process — the  Velum. 
The  primitive  significance  of  this  circlet  is  clearly  shown  by  its 
presence  in  otherwise  divergent  divisions,  and  is  even  still  more 
important  from  the  fact  that  we  can  recognise  in  this  organ  the 
circlet  of  cilia  which  surrounds  the  same  part  of  the  body  in  many 
Vermes  (cf.  §  107).  The  velum  of  the  Mollusca  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  inherited  from  a  lower  stage. 

Below  the  velum  the  rudiment  of  the  opening  into  the  enteric 
cavity  is  formed.  As  in  the  Placophora,  the  formation  of  a  dorsal 
shell  in  the  Lamellibranchiata  does  not  prevent  the  enteric  tube 
from  being  continued  to  the  aboral  pole  of  the  body ;  for  in  the 
Placophora  the  shell,  as  well  as  the  man  tie  which  carries  it,  is  adapted 
to  the  whole  body,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  principally  developed  at  the 
sides.  We  are  able,  therefore,  to  distinguish  a  primary  axis,  which 
GxtendB  irom  the  oral  to  the  anal  pole,  and  which  is  crossed  by  two 
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secondary  and  variously-differentiated  axes — the  dorso- ventral  and 
the  transverse.  The  body  is  therefore  of  the  original  eudipleural 
form,  which  is  the  dominant  one  in  the  Vermes  and  Arthropoda. 

These  relations  are  different  in  the  Gastropoda,  where  the  dorsal 
cap-like  shell  gradually  encloses  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and 
leaves  a  small  portion  only  of  the  surface  of  the  body  exposed  in 
addition  to  the  head  and  foot.  So  that  while  in  the  previous  case 
the  shell  was  adapted  to  the  body,  in  this  case  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  are  adapted  to  the  single  shell.  The  body,  therefore,  becomes 
asymmetrical,  and  the  aboral  pole  no  longer  carries  the  anus,  which 
becomes  lateral  in  position  in  consequence  of  the  flexure  of  the 
enteron ;  this  flexure  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  shell.  All  of 
the  many  variations  from  the  Bymmetrical  ground-form,  which  are 
seen  in  the  Gfastropod-body,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  this. 

The  primitive  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  body,  due  to  the 
possession  of  a  shell,  undergoes  great  modifications  even  among  the 
Gastropoda;  the  Voliger  stage  is  not  always  developed,  and  has 
never  yet  been  observed  in  the  Cephalopoda.  But  even  in  this  class 
the  form  of  the  body,  and  the  disposition  of  its  viscera,  may  be  seen 
to  be,  in  all  forms,  due  to  the  possession  of  a  shell. 

§  249. 

The  velum  has  different  functions  in  different  divisions.  In  the 
Lamellibranchiata,  where  it  functions  for  some  time  as  a  locomotor 
organ,  but  where  it  is  never  independent  and  soon  atrophied,  its 
function  is  not  very  great.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  correlated  with 
the  rudimentary  character  of  the  future  head,  and  this,  again,  with 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  free  mode  of  life  in  this  division 
(Acephala). 

Two  folds,  however,  which  are  given  off  laterally  from  the  dorsal 
surface,  become  considerably  developed  and  form  a  mantle;  they 
surround  the  body,  and  excrete 
the  shell,   which  corresponds  A^ — ^  B 

with  the  lamella  of  the  m^^ntle  /^       \  ^ >v. 

in  form  and  size.  ^  l/Sfj    ^^\  /^  >v 

A  space,  which  functions  '^yX^^  )l|\l  ^is^)  (f\W 
as  the   respiratory  cavity,  is       **]  111     /rl/l        ^^ /  ^y* 

developed  between  the  edges  y\^  \J  f  J  L— ■j^^.J 

of  the  mantle;  branchiae  are  \i    ^      //  ^' 

developed  from  the  body-wall,     „.    "^.^     ^.^        .  ^,       ...         .  ^, 

J       *  .     .    •    I      'J.  /-rv  ''    -i/»r7       Fur.  167.    Diagram  of  the  relations  of  the 
and  project  mto  it  (l<\g.  167,      ^^^  ^^  mantle,  as  seen  in  transverse  sec. 

A    br).       In    a     few    Lamelli-      tion.    il  In  LameUibranchiata.    i^InCepha. 

branchs  (Asiphonia)    this   en-       lophora.   m  Mantle,  p  Foot,   ^r  Branchiae. 

trance  into  the  mantle-cavity 

is  a  cleft  of  some  size,  by  which  water  passes  in  and  out, 
and  so  carries  in  nutriment  and  removes  excreta.  In  most,  the 
two  edges  of  the  mantle  grow  together,  and  so  shut  off,  more 
or  less  completely,  the  cavity  which  surrounds  the  gills,  and  cause 
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the  two  streams  of  water  to  ent«r  and  escape  from  it  with  greater 
regnlarity. 

The  least  amonnt  of  concrescence  which  is  observed,  gives  rise  to  an 
anterior  iarger,and  a  posterior  smaller,  orifice  {My  tilidte).  The  former 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  foot,  and  as  the  orifice  of  entrance  for  the 
food, while  the  latter,  in  correspondence  with  its  position,  is  the  orifice 
of  exit  for  the  fcecal  matters,  and  of  the  water  that  has  served  for  respi- 
ration.  In  the  Chamoceas  there  are  also  two  large  openings  behind 
the  anterior  and  larger  cleft,  through  which  the  foot  is  protruded,  and 
which  serve  respectively  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water ;  this  is 
an  arrangement  which  attains  a  higher  grade  of  development  in  a 
large  division  of  the  LamelUbranchiata  (Siphoniata).  That  part  of 
the  mantle  which  surrounds  these  orifices  forms  an  elongated  tube 
(siphon),  which  undergoes  other  modifications  in  addition  to  ita  con- 
crescence.     The  respiratory  tabes   may  sometimes  be  formed  by 


Fig.  168.    Lateral  view  of  the  mantle-c&Titj  of  a  Hactra;  the  right  in 
baa  been  remoTo^l.      tr  b/  Brauohiio.    t  Tentacle,     'a  (r  Siphong.     i 


„  it  mantle-lamella 
..    ..    _  r  Siphong.     nut  Anterior, 

mp  Posterior  addaotor.    p  Foot,    c  Umbo. 

separate  portions  of  the  mantle;  or  there  may  be  a  respiratory  tube, 
which  is  single  externally,  and  is  only  divided  internally  into  two 
canals  by  a  partition ;  or  the  two  conditions  may  bo  combined 
{Pig.  168,  tr  ia) ;  or,  finally,  two  completely  separate  tubes  may  bo 
developed  :  an  upper  one,  the  inner  orifice  of  which  is  opposite  the 
anus,  and  serves  for  the  exit  of  the  water, 
and  a  lower  one,  by  which  the  water  passes 
in.  The  investment  of  cilia  causes  the 
two  streams  to  pass  regularly  in  and  out. 
Through  these  forms  we  are  led  np 
to  those  in  which  the  respiratory  cavity 
is  most  completely  closed,  and  the  pallial 
tubes  most  developed.  Tliis  is  accom- 
panied by  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
cleft  in  the  mantio  through  which  the 
foot  is  protmded.  This  baa  become  much 
narrower,  and  is  placed  some  way  from 
the  respiratory  tubes,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  edges  of  the  mantle  have  grown  together,  in  consequence 
"f  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is  sac*like  {Boring  Mollusca).  The 
Ice  of  passage  for  the  foot  is  now  placed  at  the  anterior  end,  and  the 


Fig.  169.  The  same  animal 
with  ita  foot  ODd  aiphone  re. 
tiaoted.    7nt  Siphonal  muscle. 
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two  respiratory  tubes  in  the  opposite  region  of  the  body.  They  are 
continued  into  special  divisions  of  the  mantle-cavity,  owing  to  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  an  upper  smaller,  and  a  lower  larger 
cavity,  which  are  separated  by  a  partition.  The  water  is  brought  to 
the  lower  one  by  the  efferent  tube,  and  passes  through  the  gills ; 
streaming  through  the  orifices  in  them,  into  the  branchial  plates 
or  the  intrabranchial  cavity,  and  so  into  the  upper  division  of  the 
mantle-cavity,  into  which  the  anus  also  opens. 

The  edge  of  the  mantle  is  often  the  seat  of  special  differentia- 
tions, which  are  generally  of  the  form  of  tentacular  processes,  and 
are  sometimes  of  a  fair  size. 

The  second  differentiation  in  the  body  of  the  Lamellibranchiata 
affects  the  ventral  surface,  which  is  differentiated  even  in  the 
Placophora ;  it  becomes  flattened,  and  serves  as  the  organ  by  which 
the  animal  creeps  along.  It  is  formed  by  the  development  of  a 
muscular  foot,  which  is  more  or  less  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  (Fig.  167,  A  p),  and  which  can  be  protruded  from  the  cleft  in 
the  mantle,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  then  hatchet 
or  club-shaped,  and  functions  as  a  locomotor  organ.  The  two  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  foot  are  ordinarily  produced  into  a  median  edge,  but 
in  some  it  is  flat  and  sole-shaped,  as  in  Chitons. 

Many  Lamellibranchs  live  under  conditions  in  which  this  organ  is 
not  required,  and  it  is  then  atrophied,  as  in  the  fixed  Oysters  and 
AnomisD,  and  Scallops ;  in  the  latter,  locomotion  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  mantle  and  its  shells. 

The  Scaphopoda  are  forms  allied  to  the  Lamellibranchiata,  but 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  Gastropoda.  The  body,  which 
is  enclosed  by  a  shell,  is  provided  with  a  mantle-cavity,  from  which  a 
trifid  foot  can  be  protruded.  A  part  which  carries  the  mouth  is  head- 
like in  form,  but  is  really  more  of  a  proboscis,  for  it  does  not  contain 
the  nerve-centres,  and  is,  moreover,  enclosed  in  the  mantle-cavity. 


§  250. 

The  velum  is  largest  in  the  Gastropoda  and  the  thecosomatous 
Pteropoda,  and  is  absent  in  those  only  in  which  the  earliest  larval 
stages  are  not  free  (Land  Snails).  It  has  the  form  of  a  large,  and 
frequently  symmetrically  lobate,  organ  (Fig.  170,  A  B  0  v),  which  in 
some  is  retained  for  a  longer  time,  and  so  enables  the  body  to  continue 
swimming  about  (Macgillivraya).  The  development  of  this  organ, 
which  in  its  lower  stages  is  merely  represented  by  a  circlet  of  cilia, 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  development  of  a  shell,  for  when 
this  is  developed  the  cilia  are  less  widely  distributed.  The  cephalic 
portion  of  the  body  is  alone  free;  and  it  compensates  for  the  absence 
of  other  locomotor  organs  by  the  great  development  of  its  cilia,  and 
of  its  ciliated  margin.  The  velum  increases  in  size,  and  undergoes 
great  complications  of  form,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  bo^y  due  to  its  shell. 
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The  size  of  tlus  Telnm  is  correlated  with  the  differentiation  of 
the  head,  from  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  is  developed ;  it  is  in 
some  Pteropoda  only  that  the  head,  once  formed,  undergoes  any 
considerable  atrophy. 

Just  as  in  the  Lamellibranchiata,  the  mantle  rises  up  in  the 
form  of  a  fold  of  the  body- wall,  which  covers  over  the  dorsal  surface 
and  forms  the  shell  on  its  outer  side.  As  this  dorsal  area  of  the 
body — which  is  surrounded  by  the  mantle-fold,  and  the  shell, 
which  is  being  developed  into  its  house—continues  to  bulge  out,  it 
(gradually  forms  a  blind  sac,  which  soon  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  viscera  (visceral  sac) ;  in  this  way  the  viscera  come  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  shell.  As  development  goes  on,  the  mantle- 
fold  becomes  less  intimately  connected  with  the  body,  and  gives 
rise,  inferiorly,  to  a  wider  cavity,  in  which  the  growing  gills  are 
contained,  and  which  is  homologous  with  the  branchial  cavity  of  the 
LameUibranchiata  (Fig.  167,  A  B).  This  development  of  a  fold  of 
the  integument  into  the  mantle,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  a 


Fig.  170.      Larv89:     A  Ot  9,  Gastropod;     B  Later  stage.      C  Of  a  Pteropod 
(CTxnbnlia).  v  Velum,   c  Shell,  p  Foot,  ojp  Opercnlmn.  t  Tentacles. 

subjacent  space,  the  branchial  cavity — ^which  looks  like  an  invagi- 
nation from  the  exterior — ^undergoes  modifications,  which  are  largely 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  shell.  In  consequence  of  the  mantle 
growing  unequaUy  on  either  side,  and  not  equally,  as  in  the  LameUi- 
branchiata, and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  principally  developed  at  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  shell,  the  branchial 
cavity  comes  to  be  a  single  cavity,  placed  in  the  same  region.  This 
region  is  either  beneath  the  hinder  portion  of  the  mantle,  as  in  the 
Pteropoda  (Pig.  1 70,  0),  or  beneath  the  anterior  portion,  as  in  most 
of  the  Gastropoda  (jB).  The  want  of  symmetry,  which  is  due  to  the 
coiling  of  the  sheU,  causes  the  branchial  cavity  of  most  Gastropoda 
to  lie  on  one  side ;  this  is  an  adaptation  to  the  larger  amount  of 
space  which  is  afforded  by  the  lateral  portion  of  the  shell.  The 
production  of  the  unilateral  and  asymmetrical  branchial  cavity  from 
a  paired  and  symmetrical  space  is  proved  by  numerous  facts ;  so 
that  we  are  led  to  think  that  the  asymmetry  of  the  shell  is  probably 
a  secondary  arrangement. 

A  number  of  degenerate  and  more  perfect  arrangements  have 
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their  common  origin  in  this  disposition  of  parts.  The  latter  are 
principally  seen  as  differentiations  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  and 
are  connected  with  the  function  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Part  of  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  is  produced  into  a  groove,  which  serves  to  bring 
in  water,  and  which  may  be  converted  into  a  tube  by  the  folding 
over  of  its  two  edges.  We  meet  with  a  siphon  of  this  kind,  though 
in  all  stages  of  gradual  differentiation,  in  a  large  number  of  aquatic 
Grastropoda  (Buccinum,  Dolium,  Harpa,  Tritonium,  Murex,  etc.).  A 
second  siphon,  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  smaller  in  size,  is 
generally  found  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  branchial  cavity ;  it  serves 
to  carry  the  water  out  from  it.  Various  other  kinds  of  processes,  or 
tentacular  appendages,  lead  to  fresh  complications  in  its  structure 
(e.g.  in  Strombus,  Pterocera). 

When  the  shell  undergoes  atrophy  the  mantle  generally  does  so 
too.  This  is  mostly  the  case  in  the  division  of  the  Opisthobranchiata, 
some  of  which  have  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  shell ;  while  in  others, 
when  adult,  there  is  no  shell  at  all.  As  all  these  forms  had  a  shelled 
larval  stage,  the  atrophy  of  the  shell  must  have  been  brought  about 
during  their  ontogenetic  development ;  and  it  follows  that  those 
Opisthobranchiata,  which  are  naked  in  their  later  stages,  were  derived 
from  forms  that  had  shells.  The  larval  shell  and  its  accompanying 
mantle-fold,  even  though  feebly  developed,  are  therefore  rudimentairy 
organs,  which  prove  that  the  naked  Opisthobranchiata  had  the  same 
origin  as  the  rest  of  the  Grastropoda.  Where  these  rudimentary  shells 
are  retained  by  the  adult  animal  they  must  even  then  be  regarded 
as*  degenerate  parts,  and  not  as  developing  shells ;  for  here  again  a 
comparison  with  the  larval  forms  shows  that  the  shell  had  a  much 
greater  significance  than  have  the  rudimentary  structures  found  in 
the  adult  stage  of  these  organisms.  It  is  of  great  importance  also 
as  explaining  the  position  of  the  anus  and  of  the  genital  orifice, 
which  can  be  due  to  nothing  but  a  former  greater  development 
of  the  shell. 

Within  smaller  divisions  also  we  meet  with  series  of  degene- 
rating parts,  as  for  example  in  the  Heteropoda,  where  Atlanta  has 
a  well-developed  shell  and  mantle,  while  in  Carinaria  they  are  both 
rudimentary,  and  in  Pterotrachea  completely  lost,  A  similar  series 
is  observable  in  the  Nephropneusta, 


§  251. 

The  varying  extent  to  which  the  Foot  is  developed  is  of  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  form  of  the  body.  In  the  larva©  of  the 
Pteropoda  and  Gastropoda  it  has  always  very  much  the  form  of  a 
short,  conical,  somewhat-flattened  process,  placed  below  the  mouth 
(Fig.  170,  Ap).  On  the  hinder,  or  dorsal  surface,  a  shelly  secretion 
is  formed,  which  serves  as  an  operculum  for  the  orifice  of  the  shell. 
Owing  to  its  increase  in  size,  especially  in  the  aboral  direction,  the 
foot  of  most  Grastropoda  comes  to  have  a  broad  lower  face,  which  is 
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the  reason  of  its  being  called  a  foot  (Pig.  171,  E).  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  elongated,  and,  at  others,  discoid  in  form.  In  most 
of  the  Gastropoda  the  foot  is  only  sharply  marked  off  along  its 
plantar  margin.   In  many  of  the  lower  Prosobranchiata  (Haliotis)  the 

surface    of    the   body   above 


Fig.    171*      Diagram    of  the    relations    of 

the    mantle    and    foot;    yertical    section. 

A  In    Lamellibranchiata.       B  In  Gephalo- 

pora.     m  Mantle,    p  Foot,    hr  Branchife. 


the  foot  is  drawn  oat  into  an 
encircling  edge  (epipodinm), 
which  is  distinguished  from 
the  mantle  by  surrounding 
the  head.  The  foot  of  the 
Heteropoda  is  differentiated 
into  a  more  independent  organ, 
which  springs  from  the  ventral 
sur&ce  of  the  animal,  and 
forms  a  vertical  fin.  The  body 
is  continued  in  front  of,  as 
well  as  behind,  the  foot.  This 
arrangement  is  very  different 
from  the  primitive  one;  the  body  has  no  longer  a  flat  surface, 
although  the  end  of  the  foot  in  Atlanta  still  carries  an  operculum. 
The  structure  of  the  muscular  sole  of  the  Gastropod  foot  is  retained 
in  rudiment  as  a  sucker-like  organ,  which  in  the  PterotracheaD  is 
found  in  the  males  only.     And  we  are  reminded  by  this  that  even 

when  fully  developed  the  foot  of  the 
Gastropod  functions  as  a  sucker,  for  the 
animal  is  able  to  attach  itself  by  it. 

The  modifications  undergone  by  the 
foot  in  the  Pteropoda  are  still  more 
significant.  The  foot,  which,  in  the  ear- 
liest larval  stages,  is  formed  in  just  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Gastropoda,  gives 
rise,  in  the  Cymbulid89  and  Hyaleidae,  to 
a  median  and  two  lateral  pieces  (cf.  Fig. 
170,  Cj)p)'  In  the  Hyaleida©  the  median 
portion  is  feebly  developed,  while  the 
lateral  lobes  become  large  fins,  which 
embrace  the  rudimentary  head,  just  like 
wings ;  in  the  Cymbulid89  the  median 
piece  is  also  well  developed.  It  either 
fuses  at  its  base  only  (Cymbulia),  or  along 
its  whole  length  (Tiedemannia),  with  the  two  lateral  lobes  ;  in  this 
way  the  large  fins  of  these  animals  are  produced. 
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Fig.  172.  Diagrram  of  the  rela- 
tioQS  of  the  mantle.  A  In 
Pteropoda.  B  In  Cephalo- 
poda, p  Foot,  hr  Branchia). 
t  Tentacles. 


§  252. 

The  greater  development  of  the  head  in  the  Cephalopoda  is  an 
important  peculiarity  as  affecting  the  form  of  the  body,  while  the 
mantle  acquires  the  same  relations  as  it  has  in  the  Thecosomatous 
jRteropoda^  from  which  therefore  they  may  be  derived.    The  cavity. 
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arched  over  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  occupies  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back,  and  so  forms  that  region  which  is  ordinarily  known  as  the 
ventral  surface.  To  make  these  relations  clear  we  must  imagine 
the  animal  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  aboral  end  points  up- 
wards, and  the  head  forwards  and  downwards  (cf.  Fig.  172).  All 
the  body  above  the  head  would  then  correspond  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  Gastropoda.  The  mantle  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  head 
by  a  circular  groove  (Sepia) ;  sometimes  this  fold  of  the  mantle  is 
directly  continuous  with  the  integument  of  the  head  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck  (Octopus),  so  that  the  mantle  forms  a  fold  above  the 
branchial  cavity  only.  Lateral  processes  of  this  mantle  function  as 
locomotor  organs  (fins) ;  in  the  Sepiadaa  they  are  generally  small, 
and  extended  along  its  whole  length;  in  the  Loliginidea  they  are 
broader,  but  are  limited  to  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 

The  formation  of  the  mantle-cavity  and  the  position  of  the  anus 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  arrangement  is  due  to  the 
primitive  possession  of  a  shell  which  covered  the  whole  mantle ;  and, 
indeed,  the  shelled  Cephalopoda  are  by  far  the  older  forms,  while 
the  remarkable  variations  seen  in  the  characters  of  their  shells  lead 
us  to  think  that  this  structure  had  a  very  ancient  origin. 

An  organ  which  has  the  same  position  as  the  foot  of  the 
Gymnosomatous  Pteropoda — the  funnel — corresponds  to  the  foot  of 
the  Gastropoda.  In  Nautilus  it  is  formed  of  two  lamell89,  which 
arise  from  the  ventral  surface  below  the  head,  and  which  form  a 
tube  by  being  rolled  over  one  another;  this  tube  projects  from  the 
mantle-cavity  (Fig.  175,  i).  In  the  Dibranchiata  this  organ  cannot 
be  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  lateral  parts,  except  in  the  embryo; 
they  take  their  origin  in  the  space  between  the  mantle  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  arms.  By  growing  together  and  gradually  fusing 
they  form  a  tube  which  is  similar  to  the  one  formed  in  Nautilus, 
except  that  it  is  closed.  The  mantle,  which  is  also  muscular,  is 
attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  funnel;  this  effects  powerful  con- 
tractions, and  so  drives  out  the  water  which  has  entered  the 
mantle- cavity  between  the  funnel  and  the  edge  of  the  mantle ;  and 
the  animal  is  driven  in  an  aboral  direction  by  the  force  produced  by 
the  expulsion  of  this  stream.  The  organ  retains,  therefore,  its 
primitive  locomotor  function. 


Appendages. 
§  253. 

In  the  MoUusca  the  development  of  a  cephalic  region  is 
closely  connected  with  the  diflferentiation  of  processes,  which  I 
regard  as  appendages,  inasmuch  as  they  are  homologous  with  the 
antenn89  and  tentacles  of  Arthropoda  and  Vermes,  and  when  more 
highly  differentiated  are  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of  appendages. 
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These  stmctnres,  wliicli  are  known  as  tentacles,  are  absent  in  the 
Placophora  and  in  the  Scaphopoda ;  the  processes  which  are  found 
around  the  mouth  in  the  latter  group  being  structures  of  a  special 
kind,  and  not  appendages  as  here  limited. 

In  the  LamelUbranchiata,  lobate  appendages  (Fig.  168,  t)  (the  so- 
called  labial  palps)  are  attached  to  the  altogether  rudimentary  head ; 
they  may  be  homologous  with  the  more  highly-developed  tentacles, 
which  distinguish  the  cephalic  region  of  the  Gastropoda.  As  in 
many  Platyhelminthes  they  are,  when  simplest,  short  processes  of  the 
body,  but  they  undergo  great  differentiations.  In  the  Proso- 
branchiata  they  are  generally  limited  to  two,  and  are  formed  from 
the  surface  which  is  surrounded  by  the  velum  (cf.  Fig.  170,  B  t). 
In  many  forms  the  eye  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  tentacle,  which 
may  be  developed  into  a  special  process.  The  same  happens  in 
other  forms,  where  the  optic  organ  is  placed  on  an  optic  stalk  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  tentacles,  and  which,  when  more  independent, 
may  give  rise  to  four  tentacles,  as  in  Helix,  Limax,  etc.  These  are 
invaginated  when  they  are  retracted,  and  are  so  far  more  highly 
developed.  Many  Opisthobranchiata  are  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  tentacles,  which  are  greatly  developed  (Fig.  177, 
it),  but  in  addition  to  them  there  are  other  tentacular  cephalic 
appendages,  which  characterise  the  various  subdivisions  merely, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  according  to 
the  number  present. 

They  have  undergone  degeneration  in  the  Thecosomatous  Ptero- 
poda»  for  in  these  forms  the  tentacles  are  either  completely  absent  or 
are  rudimentary  (Chreseis).  The  development  of  the  parts  of  the 
foot  which  in  them  are  converted  into  fins,  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  the  cephalic  tentacles,  and  explains 
why  they  are  absent,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the 
fins  from  the  head  in  the  Gymnosomatous  forms  is  the  cause  of  the 
development  of  their  tentacles.  In  these  latter  they  have  all  kinds 
of  forms,  and  one  or  more  pairs  of  processes  (Cephaloconi)  are 
present  in  addition  to  the  superior  tentacles ;  these  lead  up  to  the 
tentacles  of  the  Cephalopoda.  In  Pneumodermon,  indeed^  two  of 
these  bodies  are  beset  with  suckers. 

§  254. 

In  the  Cephalopoda  the  large  number  of  tentacles,  which  are 
arranged  in  rows  on  either  side,  and  spring  from  lobate  processes^ 
distinguish  the  head  of  the  Tetrabranchiata.  In  the  Dibranchiataj 
where  they  form  arms,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  them,  but  they 
are  larger.  The  Loliginidae,  SepiadsD,  and  Spirulidas  have  ten  arms. 
Two  of  them,  which  are  longer,  and  in  other  points  different  from  the 
iest,are  placed  outside  the  circle  around  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  by 
the  other  eight ;  and  as  they  spring  from  pouches  which  are  arranged 
in  pits  at  the  side  of  the  head,  they  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
ianer  aeriea ;  so  that  these  inner  ones  are  always  eight  in  number  in 
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all  Bibranchiata.  The  arms  of  the  Octopoda,  like  the  similar  odbb  in 
the  Decapoda,  are  connected  together  at  their  bases  by  a  web,  ex- 
cepting the  pair  which  are  nearest  to  the  aides  of  the  funnel.  This 
connecting  membrane  extends  farther  in  some  Octopoda ;  sometimes 
over  a  few  of  the  arms  only  (four  in  Tremoctopns),  or  over  them  all 
(Histioteathisj  more  completely  in  Cirrotenthis],  and  is  continued 
right  up  to  the  tips  of  the  arms. 

The  suckers  are  special  stractnres  found  on  the  arms  of  the 
Cephalopoda;  they  generally  beset  the 
oral  surface  of  the  arms  in  two  rows 
(one  in  Eledone),  and  not  unfrequently 
they  are  carried  on  stalks.  Their  free 
edge  has  often  a  cuticnlar  thickening 
which  has  the  form  of  a  chitinous  ring, 
and  ia  sometimes  toothed.  Where  a 
particular  tooth  is  largely  developed  the 
sucker  disappears,  and  ia  replaced  by  a 
hook  (Onychotenthis). 

In  many  Cephalopoda  certain  of  these 
arms  are  peculiarly  altered  by  function- 
ing as  copulatory  organs ;  even  ia 
Nautilus  the  tentacles  perform  this  func- 
tion. It  is  not  always  the  same  arm 
that  is  thus  metamorphosed  j  as  a  rule 
it  is  one  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
so-called  Tentral  side  of  the  animal. 
The  mode  of  metamorphosis  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  dirisions ;  it  may 
merely  consist  in  the  alteration  of  a  part 
of  the  base  of  the  arm  (Sepia),  or  a 
more  or  less  large  number  of  tho 
suckera  may  be  altered,  or  the  tip  of 
the  affected  arm  may  be  provided  with 
a  spoon-like  hollow  process  (Octopus, 
Eledone). 

The  highest  grade  of  this  adaptive 
metamorphosis  is  seen  when  the  arm 
becomes  greatly  increased  in  size,  as 
well  as  different  in  organisation  inter- 
nally (Argonauta,  Tremoctopns).  This 
" hectocotytised  arm"   is   not    develope 

a  process  of  free  gemmation,  but  it  is  formed  in  a  vesicle,  from 
which  it  is  not  set  loose  till  it  is  mature.  The  greatly- coiled 
fiagelliform  end  of  the  arm  (Fig.  173,  y),  which  is  not  set  free  till 
the  time  of  copolation,  has  a  similar  covering.  This  appendagO) 
with  its  investing  membrane  (z),  corresponds  to  the  modified  end 
of  the  arm  in  Eledone  and  Octopus.  The  more  highly  differen- 
tiated copulatory  arms  may  continue  to  live  within  the  mantle- 
cavity  of  the  female  for  some  time  after  they  are  broken  off ;  this 


Fig.  178,  Hato  of  Tremoc. 
topnB  oarBQEB.  t'  Sopsriorg 
('  Seoond  pair  o(  arms.  (J  Third 
left  arm.  t*  Inferior  pair  of 
arms,  h  Heotoootjlns.  a  lie 
Urminal  Teeicle.  y  Filamen. 
tons  appendage,  set  free  from 
the  terminal  vesicle,   i  Faimel. 

as  are   the   others,  by 
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is  the  reason  why  these  separate  arms  were  formerly  regarded  as 
parasitic  organisms  (Hectocotylus). 

Steexstrup,  J.  J.,  Hoctoootyldannelsen.  Kongl.  Dansk.  Vid-  Selsk.  Skrifter.  V.  K. 
4Bd. 


Integument 
§  255. 

The  body  of  the  Mollusca  is  covered  by  a  soft  dermal  layer, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  subjacent  muscles 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  dermo-muscular  tube,  just  as  in  the  Vermes. 
The  locomotor  organs  are  formed  by  the  great  development  of  the 
musculature  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  and  by  the  consequent 
differentiation  of  some  parts  of  the  dermo-muscular  tube. 

In  most  divisions  of  the  Mollusca  there  is  an  investment  of 
cilia  during  the  larval  stages,  which  later  on  extends  over  the  whole, 
or  some  parts  of  the  body.  The  cilia  in  the  velar  circlet  (§  248)  are 
those  that  are  most  markedly  developed.  The  rest  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  Cephalopoda  even,  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  germinal  disc  (save  the  gills)  is  covered  with 
cilia  during  development ;  later  on  a  ciliated  epithelium  may  be 
found  on  the  yolk-sac  also. 

The  integument  is  easily  distinguishable  into  an  epidermis  and 
cutis.  In  many  Heteropoda  (Carinaria,  Pterotrachea)  the  latter  is 
specially  modified ;  a  strong  transparent  layer  of  connective  tissue 
preventing  any  great  amount  of  change  in  the  form  of  the  body.  In 
the  rest  of  the  Mollusca  the  body  is  generally  prevented  by  the 
shell,  which  is  developed  from  the  integument,  from  undergoing  any 
great  changes  in  form. 

The  coloration  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  deposits  of  pigment  in 
the  integument.  The  most  remarkable  structures  concerned  in 
coloration  are  those  which  are  found  in  many  Pteropoda,  and  in  all 
Cephalopoda — the  ^^  chromatophores.''  They  are  rounded  cells, 
which  are  placed  at  various  depths  in  the  integument;  they  are 
filled  with  granular  pigment,  and  are. provided  with  radial  muscular 
fibres  at  their  periphery ;  when  these  fibres  contract  the  cell  broadens 
out,  and  the  pigmented  contents  are  thereby  distributed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  become  easily  visible  to  the  eye,  as  large,  stellate, 
and  often  branched  spots.  Plate-like  elements  are  found  deposited 
in  a  layer,  which  is  sometimes  differentiated,  and  these  give  a 
silvery  appearance  to  many  parts  of  the  body  (spangled  layer).  The 
varying  character  of  these  several  layers  produces  that  play  of  colour 
which  we  admire  in  the  skin  of  the  living  Cuttlefish. 

Other  deposits  are  found  in  the  integument,  such  as  those  formed 
of  carbonate  of  calcium,  which  are  common  in  the  Gastropoda;  these 
are  either  simple  granules,  or  larger  rounded  concretions,  or  they 
may  be  rod-shaped,  denticulate,  or  even  branched ;  there  is  often  a 
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large  number  of  them^  so  that  they  may  form  a  veritable  calcareous 
network,  as  in  Doris,  Polycera,  etc.,  the  various  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  special  manner  in  which  the  various  calcareous 
rods  are  grouped  or  arranged,  as  well  as  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  formed. 

§  256. 

The  glands  are  differentiations  of  the  epidermis;  they  partly 
resemble  the  structures  found  in  Vermes  (unicellular  glands).  When 
simplest,  these  organs  are  modifications  of  epidermal  cells,  which 
are  placed  between  other  cells,  but  are  distinguished  from  them  by 
having  finely-granulated  contents  and  a  mouth  (goblet-cells).  They 
are  found  in  the  Lamellibranchiata  as  well  as  in  the  Gastropoda.  In 
the  Cephalopoda  they  are  more  commonly  arranged  in  groups,  and 
their  blind  ends  extend  below  the  level  of  the  epidermis.  In  the  Gas- 
tropoda— and  especially  in  the  terrestrial  Pulmonata — ^they  are  found 
to  be  placed  still  deeper  in  the  integument.  These  glands  are  variously 
modified  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Those  found  at  the  edge  of 
the  mantle  in  the  shelled  Gastropoda  are  examples;  they  secrete 
a  fluid  in  which  calcareous  salts  are  dissolved,  while  others  secrete 
colouring  matters. 

In  Aplysia  the  dermal  glands  secrete  a  dark-red  fluid.  In 
Murex  and  Purpura  a  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  placed  between 
the  gills  and  the  hind-gut,  and  in  the  mantle-cavity,  functions  as  a 
gland;  this  layer  is  formed  by  large  superficially-ciliated  cells. 
Their  secretion  gives  rise  to  the  substance  known  as  Tyrian  purple. 

Some  Opisthobranchiata  (iEolidias)  are  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  urticating  cells,  which  are  placed  on  the  ends  of 
their  dorsal  papillae. 

The  Byssus-gland  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  is  a  more  inde- 
pendent glandular  organ  of  the  integument ;  when  it  is  formed  the 
foot  undergoes  certain  modifications ;  it  becomes,  that  is,  a  tongue- 
shaped  process  grooved  on  its  ventral  surface.  The  groove  passes  to 
a  depression  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
gland  which  secretes  the  so-called  "  byssus.''  Pecten,  Lima,  Area, 
Tridacna^  Malleus,  Avicula,  Mytilus  have  an  organ  of  this  kind; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  generally  present,  for  it  is  found  for  a 
time  in  the  embryos  of  the  Naiades  and  of  Cyclas.  Some  divisions 
of  the  Gastropoda  (Helicinas,  Limacinae)  have  also  a  gland  in  their 
foot,  which  opens  anteriorly  and  below  the  mouth.  A  large  number 
of  other  kinds  of  glandular  organs  are  also  developed  from  the 
integument. 


Shells. 

§  257. 

The   tegumentary  investment  is  of  special  importance,  for  it 
secretes  firm  substances^  which  are  laid  down  in  layers,  and  which 
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prodace  the  varied  forms  of  test  and  shell  which  characterise  the 
MoUuscan  phylum.  The  hard  structures,  therefore,  of  "this  division 
differ  essentially  from  those  which  are  found  in  other  classes  of 
animals,  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  developed.  They  are 
products  secreted  from  the  body,  and  deposited  on  its  exterior,  and 
are  of  great  importance  as  organs  for  the  support  and  defence  of 
the  organisms  to  which  they  belong.  They,  just  as  much  as  other 
differentiations  from  the  int^ument,  imply  that  the  outer  dermal 
layer  has  a  secretory  activity.  Although  the  outer  layers  of  these 
structures  often  appear  to  be — as  is  especially  the  case  in  large 
shells — distinct  from  the  organism,  the  shells  always  do  form  a  part 
of  it,  and  are  at  many  points  directly  and  closely  connected  with 
it;  as,  for  example,  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  into  the  shells. 

The  presence  of  calcified  spicules  in  the  integument  of  the 
Placophora  calls  to  mind  the  relations  which  obtain  in  the  Soleno- 
gastres  (p.  139).  The  spicules  arise  in  follicles,  and  do  not  reach 
the  surface  till  they  are  larger  in  size,  when  they  form  slender  and 
closely-approximated  fine  processes,  or  thicker  bodies,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  mantle.  Eight  large  calcified  plates  are  also 
arranged  transversely  on  it,  and  form  a  series  of  skeletal  parts,  the 
arrangement  of  which  implies  that  the  body  is  arranged  in  a  meta- 
meric  fashion.  As  in  Cryptochiton  they  are  covered  by  the  mantle, 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  developed  within 
it,  and  that  they  resemble  the  spicules.  The  plates  wocdd  then  be 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been  greatly  developed, 
while  the  spicules  would  be  parts  which  had  not  enlarged  latently, 
but  only  vertically.  This  relation  between  the  presence  of  a  mantle 
and  the  formation  of  firm  organs,  which,  when  largely  developed, 
form  shells,  is  typical  of  all  the  other  Mollusca ;  and  the  two  kinds 
of  organs  are  always  intimately  connected.  Instead,  however,  of  the 
dorsal  plates  being  developed,  as  in  Chiton,  the  formation  is  con- 
tinuous, so  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  single  shell.  The  shell,  therefore, 
just  as  much  as  the  mantle-— which  we  have  seen  to  be  homologous 
throughout  the  series  of  Mollusca — ^must  be  regarded  as  an  organ, 
which  is  widely-distributed  because  inherited,  great  as  may  be  the 
adaptive  modifications  which  it  has  undergone. 

The  multifid  shell  was  not  replaced  by  the  undivided  one  by  any 
new  process,  but  by  the  development  of  one  part,  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  shell,  which,  as  an  organ  investing  a  large  p€a*t  of 
the  body,  is  one  of  so  great  functional  importance,  appeared  all  at 
once.  But,  if  the  shell  was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  organ,  it  could 
not  have  attained  to  that  perfection  of  function  which  would  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  being  transmitted  as  a  useful  arrangement. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  structure,  which  later  on  formed 
the  shell,  was  primitively  one  of  several  similar  organs,  and  that  it 
gradually  got  the  better  of  the  rest.  This  gradual  development  of 
the  shell  is  the  only  mode  which  is  intelligible,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  connects  together  the  multifid  shell  of  the  Placophora  and 
the  Bingle  shell  of  the  Conchifera. 


IHE  SHELL  or  MOLLHSCA. 


§S 


The  earliest  rudiment  of  the  shell  appears  at  the  aboral  end  of 
the  embryo,  at  a  spot  which  is  distinguiahed  by  the  growth  of  its 
ectoderm.  A  viscid  sabstacce  is  secreted  in  the  gland-like  icvagi- 
Bation  which  appears  at  this  point  (Fig.  174,  e).  Thia  substance 
gradually  fills  up  the  invagination  and 
reaches  the  surface,  where  it  is  hardened 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
water  {»').  When  tho  invagination  dis- 
appears its  edges  remain  as  a  raised  ridge, 
and  so  form  the  rudiment  of  the  mantis, 
which  is  therefore  very  closely  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  shell.  This  ar- 
rangement, which  has  been  made  out  in 
the  larger  divisiona  of  the  Oonchifera, 
points  to  the  common  origin  of  this  group,  Kg.  174.  Embryo  of  a  He  te- 
while  it  also  affords  an  explanation  of  the  ropod,  trsnaverse  aeotion. 
cause  of  the  different  ways  in  which  their  ^^^^-  F^^-gheuf^ 
shells  are  formed.     A¥hen  this  invagina-  "   (after  H,  Foil?  * 

tion  disappears  the  shell  becomes  external, 

and  then  the  edge  of  the  mantle  either  remains  below  it  or  more  or 
less  covers  it.  The  latter  arrangement  shows  how  the  external  sheila 
are  connected  with  the  internal  onesj  which  are  formed  when  the 
invagination  does  not  disappear,  but  becomes  still  further  developed 
in  the  manner  already  indicated.  The  shell  is  then  secreted  from  the 
inner  face  of  the  walls  of  this  organ,  and  it  varies  greatly  in  character 
in  various  divisions,  just  as  do  the  external  shells. 

When  simplest,  all  the  lamellae  of  the  shell  are  similar  in 
character ;  in  many,  when  in  their  lowest  conditions,  it  is  perforated 
by  pore-canals.  The  simple  condition  is  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  layers  of  prisms  set  obhquely  or  perpendicularly  to 
the  lamelhe. 

The  shell  increases  in  surface  at  its  free  edge,  the  deposits 
occurring  in  layers,  and  at  the  side  of  the  mantle ;  superficially  they 
have  the  appearance  of  concentric  rings.  The  shell  becomea  thicker 
internally  by  being  supplied  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  mantle. 
These  varying  modes  of  formation  give  rise  to  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  formed  shell,  the  inner  portion  of  which  often 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  superjacent  folded  layers,  the  presence 
of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  nacreous  appearance  of  the  shell  (mother- 
of-pearl).  These  layers  are  covered  by  the  external  more  compli- 
cated and  compound  layers,  which  are  formed  by  the  edge  of  the 
mantle.  The  homy  covering  (periostracum)  of  many  shells  is  due 
to  the  same  part. 

The  shell  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,  like  the  mantle,  ia  developed 
on  either  side  of  the  body,  but  it  is  not  calcified  in  the  middle  hncj 
so  that  it  forms  two  valves,  which  are  connected  with  one  another 
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along  the  median  line  by  means  of  the  uncalcified  portion  of  the 
shell.  The  "  hinge ^'  is  formed  at  the  point  where  the  two  valves 
pass  into  one  another ;  the  non-calcified  chitinous  substance  which 
connects  the  two  shells  forms  the  ligament.  Its  layers  pass  into 
those  of  the  shells ;  and  the  two  valves  are  seen  to  be  merely  parts 
of  a  structure  which  is  rudimentarily  single,  and  later  on  becomes 
so  again,  and  is  homologous  with  the  shells  of  the  rest  of  the 
Mollusca.  Near  the  ligament  the  valves  form  alternating  and  inter- 
locking processes  (cardinal  teeth)  which  serve  to  close  the  shell  more 
perfectly. 

The  shells  of  the  Gastropoda  are  most  markedly  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  by  the  absence  of  any  uncalcified 
portion.     They  are  not  unfrequently  internal. 

This  internal  position  is  generally  found  in  those  Tectibranchiata 
that  have  a  rudimentary  shell,  and  in  some  Pulmonata.  In  the  latter 
(Helicin83)  the  shell  very  soon  becomes  external,  while  in  others 
(Limacinad)  it  remains  rudimentary,  and  placed  within  the  mantle. 
Sometimes  it  merely  consists  of  a  few  calcareous  concretions. 

The  various  stages  of  atrophy  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  shells  of 
some  other  divisions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Heteropoda,  in  which 
the  rudimentary  shell  of  Carinaria  is  intermediate  between  the  shell 
of  Atlanta,  which  covers  in  the  whole  body,  and  that  of  the  Ptero- 
trachead,  where  it  is  altogether  absent.  But  these  latter  have  a  tem- 
porary shell  during  their  larval  Kfe,  which  covers  in  the  whole  body, 
iust  as  it  does  in  the  Opisthobranchiata,  which  are  also  shell-less  in 
ater  life.  Its  general  presence  points  to  its  being  a  common 
heritage  of  all  the  Gastropoda,  some  divisions  of  which  lose  it  early. 
The  Thecosomatous  Pteropoda  resemble  the  Gtistropoda  in  forming  a 
shell. 

The  animal  does  not  always  occupy  the  whole  of  the  shell.  Many 
Gastropoda  withdraw  themselves  from  the  end  of  their  shell  as 
growth  proceeds ;  and  the  end  is  then  shut  off  by  a  layer  of  shell- 
substance.  The  same  thing  happens  in  some  Pteropoda  (Chreseis), 
and  indicates  the  commencement  of  that  arrangement  which  is  so 
much  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  substance  of  the  shell,  which  is  a  product  of  excretion  from 
the  mantle,  varies  very  greatly,  from  the  soft  structures  of  some  to  the 
firm  solid  parts  which  form  the  shells  of  most  Prosobranchiata.  The 
soft  form  of  shell  consists  of  organic  substance  merely.  Shells 
become  firmer  and  horny  in  character  when  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous salts ;  and  when  the  inorganic  substance  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  shell  we  get  strong  coverings. 

The  simple  condition  of  the  cup-shaped  embryonic  shells  persists 
in  some  Gastropoda,  and  by  growing  regularly  gets  to  have  a  more  or 
less  flattened  or  conical  shape  (e.g.  Patella) ;  in  most,  however,  it 
becomes  spiral  by  growing  out  unequally,  and  these  spiral  forms  may 
again  undergo  all  kinds  of  modifications.  As  the  embryonic  shells 
serve  to  shelter  the  whole  body,  even  in  those  which  lose  them  later 
on,  we  must  look  for  the  typical  form  in  them ;  from  it  all  the  other 
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forma  of  sliell  have  branched  off.  DeriTed  from  these  we  find  on 
the  one  hand  those  which  are  more  highly  developed,  and  on 
the  other  those  rudimentary  forma  which  hare  the  character  of 
degenerate  shells, 

§  259. 

The  simpler  shells  of  the  Cephalopoda  mnst  also  be  regarded  as 
rudimentary  structures,  and  not  as  early  forms  j  as  derived,  in  fact, 
from  the  more  complicated  and  perfect  forms,  even  if  their  geological 
succession  did  not  indicate  that  the  shell   haa  undergone  gradual 


Fig.  175.    NantiluH;  median  BcotiOD  of  a  BhsU.    t  Funnel.     iTeatAolea.    vCepba1!o 

lobsB.    0  Eye.    b  Dorsal  lobea  of  the  muitle.     11  CoDnectionB  between  the  shell  and 

the  mantle,    i  Fart  of  the  shell  still  connected  with  the  right  pallia!  moaole.   a  Mantle. 

a  Siphon,    s'  Biphonal  canal  of  the  shell  ^tor  Owen). 


reduction.  Their  structural  characters,  as  well  aa  their  relations  to 
the  body,  that  is,  to  that  portion  of  the  dorsal  integument  which 
represents  the  "mantle,"  are  further  instances  of  the  arrangements 
which  wo  have  already  described."  We  either  meet  with  straight 
(in  extinct  families  only)  or  coiled  shells,  which  are  formed  by  the 
mantle,  and  either  completely  enclose  the  animal,  or  are  mdimentary 
and  contained  withiu  the  mantle  j  these  latter  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance as  shells  and  only  form  internal  organs  of  support. 

The  well -developed  shells  of  the  Cephalopoda,  as  seen  in  the 
fossil  Ammonites  and  Orthoceratites,  and  in  the  extant  Nautilus, 
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differ  somewhat  in  structure  from  those  of  the  Gastropoda  and 
Pteropoda.  They  are  divided  into  successive  chambers,  the  most 
anterior  of  which  is  alone  occupied  by  the  animal,  although  the 
hinder  ones  are  closely  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  tubular 
prolongation  (siphon),  which  is  given  off  by  the  animal,  and  traverses 
the  partitions  between  the  chambers.  The  animal  (cf.  Fig.  175) 
occupies  therefore  the  last-formed  or  youngest  chamber  only.  The 
separate  chambers  correspond  to  an  equal  number  of  stages  in  its 
growth ;  as  each  segment  of  the  shell  was  formed  the  animal  left  the 
one  before  occupied ;  and  as  a  partition  was  formed  a  new  chamber 
was  developed.  The  arrangement,  which  was  merely  indicated,  and 
rarely  seen,  in  the  Gastropoda  and  Pteropoda,  has  become  typical  in 
the  Cephalopoda.  The  straight  shells  of  the  fossil  Orthoceratites, 
and  those  of  the  Ammonites,  which  are  coiled  in  one  plane,  as  also 
the  shells  of  the  Nautilidse,  are  formed  on  this  type.  In  these  last 
a  lobe  of  the  mantle  (Fig.  1 75,  b)  extends  from  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  animal  over  a  portion  of  the  shell,  the  greater  thickness  of  which 
appears  to  be  partly  due  to  it.  The  shell  of  Spirula  is  completely 
covered  in  by  the  mantle,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Nautilus,  except  that  its  coils  are  not  in  contact  with  one  another; 
the  shells  of  the  fossil  Belemnites  are  intermediate  between  those 
perfect  ones  which  are  only  enclosed  by  the  ipantle  and  those 
which  are  placed  within  it.  On  account  of  this  the  remnants 
of  shells,  which  were  in  all  probability  largely  internal,  are  of 
great  morphological  value.  In  them  the  chambers  are  found  in 
a  small  conical  portion  only — the  so-called  phragmocone.  The 
separate  chambers,  which  form  the  parts  of  the  phragmocone, 
look  like  horizontal  sections  of  a  cone  superimposed  on  one  another ; 
they,  too,  are  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  siphon. 
The  whole  phragmocone  is  surrounded  by  thickened  layers;  but 
these  are  not  distributed  equally  over  it,  but  form  a  strong  solid 
process  (rostrum)  behind  its  apex.  The  broadened  lamella-like 
portion  of  the  thickened  layers,  which  extends  forwards  over  the  * 
base  of  the  phragmocone,  is  known  as  the  ''  pro-ostracum.''  The 
phragmocone  is  tne  homologue  of  the  chambered  shell  of  the  other 
Cephalopoda,  while  the  projecting  lamellar- the  so-called  pro-ostra- 
cum — ^is  a  continuation  of  the  wall  of  the  most  anterior  chamber, 
and  the  massive  rostrum,  which  is  generally  the  best  preserved 
portion  of  the  whole  sheU,  is  derived  from  the  simple  thickened 
Ukjers,  which  are  formed  from  that  part  of  the  mantle  which  is 
tiirned  over  the  shell. 

The  so-called  "  os  sepiad  "  of  the  Sepiadad  is  a  flattened  shell  which 
is  completely  hidden  in  the  mantle ;  its  posterior  tip,  however,  often 
projects,  and  so  calls  to  mind  the  shell  of  the  Belemnites.  It  consists 
of  several  layers,  which  are  rich  in  organic  substances,  and  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  layers  of  calcareous  deposits  in  such 
a  way  that  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of  superimposed  lamellas.  The 
outermost  lamella,  which  is  turned  towards  the  dorsal  surface  of 
iibe  animal,  is  pretty  firm ;  it  passes  directly  into  the  posterior  end 
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of  the  shell,  and  forms  the  groundwork  for  the  lamellar  deposits, 
which  often  become  very  thick  on  the  inner  face  of  the  shell,  the 
carve  of  which  is  slight.  These  shells  may  be  directly  derived  from 
those  of  the  Belemnites,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  those 
shells  which  have  a  free  projecting  tip,  like  the  shell  of  S.  Orbig- 
niana.  The  solid  tip  corresponds  to  the  rostrum  of  the  Belemnites, 
while  the  alveolar  cavities  of  these  latter,  and  the  pro-ostracum,  which 
is  continued  on  from  their  dorsal  surface,  is  homologous  with  the  rest 
of  the  shell  of  the  Sepiadas.  The  partitions  which  form  the  chambers 
of  the  phragmocone  in  the  alveoli  of  the  Belemnites  are  represented 
by  the  flat  or  sUghtly  concave  lamellas  of  the  shell  of  the  Sepiadad. 
The  layers  succeed  one  another  directly,  instead  of  forming  separate 
chambers.  In  this  way  the  complicated  shell  of  the  Belemnites, 
when  reduced,  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  represented  in  a  lower  con- 
dition of  the  shells  of  the  Sepiadaa.  The  shell  of  the  Loliginidaa  is 
still  more  reduced;  it  is  merely  formed  by  an  elongated  flexible 
horny-blade  (calamus),  which  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
mantle.  An  outwardly  projecting  carina  extends  along  the  middle 
line.  This  rudimentary  shell  corresponds  to  the  external,  curved,  and 
more  highly  organic  portion  of  the  shell  of  the  Sepiadas,  and  is  there- 
fore homologous  with  the  horny-blade  of  a  Belemnite  shell.  Finally, 
in  the  genus  Octopus,  where  the  mantle  is  not  separated  from  the  head 
in  the  region  of  the  neck,  we  find  a  pair  of  thin  plates,  embedded  in 
the  dorsal  integument ;  these  are  the  last  traces  of  a  shell  formed 
by  the  mantle,  and  are  in  all  respects  comparable  to  those  described 
as  existing  in  the  Gastropoda,  inasmuch  as  the  shell  is,  even  in  the 
Cephalopoda,  formed  in  the  earliest  stage  by  an  invagination  of  the 
mantle  (Sepia),  the  internal  and  external  shells  are  closely  allied ;  and 
at  the  same  time  we  may  see  that  they  are  connected  with  the  shells 
of  other  MoUusca. 

The  shell  of  Argonauta  is  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  different 
from  all  these  shells,  which  are  intelligible  when  closely  compared;  it  is 
not  secreted  by  the  mantle,  but  by  a  pair  of  arms,  which  do  not  lay 
down  lamellar  deposits.  In  the  Gastropoda  we  met  with  a  special 
arrangement  by  which  the  so-called  "  operculum ''  was  formed ;  we 
found  this  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  end  of  the  foot  in  many 
Prosobranchiata,  where  it  served  to  shut  in  the  animal,  when  it  was 
retracted  into  its  shell.  The  question  now  arises,  may  not  this 
structure  be  also  derived  from  one  plate  of  the  Placophora  ? 

[E.  Bat  Lankksteb,  Developt.  of  the  Fond  SnaU.    Qoarterlj  Jonrn.  Mioroso.  Soi 
1874.] 

Branchis. 
§  260. 

The  kind  of  respiratory  organs — ^branchiae — ^which  obtains  in  the 
MoUusca  is  in  correlation  with  their  aquatic  habitat ;  these  are  always 
differentiations  of  the  integument,  and  have  consequently  a 
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primmTdT'  saperSaal  pceicioiiT  tlthaxu^  iSiSf  become  covered  oTer 
by  &-,liia  'jf  'jcEer  reaicna  f^f  :iie  iutMSTmenc  aiaiid<> .  snd  «  ccme  to 
be  placed  ci  4  apedal  cavtCT — tke  braai:k;al  caTicy. 

The  fancoi'.n.  -if  reapirruacn  ia  port  ■:£  the  iuxr  of  the  inteen- 
meni;,  bat  is  Aces  net  ieem.  to  be  always  kioalised  ia  homologcfos 
regiciia,  so  rfiac  we  caimrjt  rezarri  iH  cbe  ■ir^nns  whiii  appear  to  be 
gilla  38  tncrphoIoKicallj  idenricaL  A*  a.  mln  she  ttHs  of  tim  llcllasea 
«re  prrj;e9sea  which,  aj^  plained  as  cte  iides  i:t  ihe  b":dy,  and  when 
least  metamorphneed  arb^  becween  ^he  f':ct  acd  the  nuuitle  ',cf. 
Tig.  167,  J.  B  hr;.  They  ttuj  nay  greacly,  not  only  as  to  the 
extem  o£  the  body  which  they  occnpy,  but  also  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  connected  with  dflfewnt  parts.  En  the  Placopho™  they 
merely  form  a  series  of  foUa  or  h&meQa?.  which,  encircle  the  body 
between  the  f  30t  and  the  mantle, 
and  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
eprpodinm  :eptp<:dial  grUs'i. 

In  the  Laznenibranchiata  they 
form  lamellar  oryani,  which  project 
between  the  mantle  and  the  ttscotI 
sac,  which  enda  with  the  fool,  into 
the  caTity  enct^fed  on  either  side  by 
the  mantle  >  Tiy.  1 76,  frr  br) .  Their 
free  edge  is  directed  towatds  the 
Tential  snrfiice. 

Almoet  all  the  LameQibranchiata 
hare  two  pairs  of  these  gills  on 
either  side,  an  inner  pair,  which 
are  placed  mediad,  and  an  onter 
pair  at  the  sides  of  the^.  The 
former  are  often  the  larger.  Ex- 
cept in  Anontia,  where  there  are 
a  Urge  number  of  other  adaptive 
modifications,  the  gills  are  arranged 
symmetn'caTIr.  Each  gill-lamella 
is  developed  from  a  row  of  pro* 
ceases  which  bad  ont  close  to  one  another;  in  many  forms  these  pro- 
ceSMS  remam  separate  from  one  another,  and  form  separate  branchial 
filamente,  parallel  with  each  other  (MytQns,  Avicnia,  Area,  Pectnn- 
cnlas,  Pecten,  Spondylng).  In  most,  however,  the  gills  lose  this 
embryonic  condition,  owing  to  the  concrescence  of  the  gill -filaments. 
Owing  to  this  nnion  of  the  flattened  filaments  or  lamella*,  which  have 
^arsaiHcm  directed  towards  one  another,  a  gill-plate  is  formed; 
is  either  effected  by  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  filaments,  or  by  con- 
cence;  in  the  latter  case  pad-like  projections  appear  on  each  of 
fbe  gill-filamentB  at  regnlar  distances  from  one  another,  and  these 
mote  twether.  As  fine  clefts  are  left  between  these  junctions,  bv 
wliidi  the  water  passes  through  the  gills,  each  plate  forms  a  kind  of 
Iftttice-work.  These  filaments  are  not  simple  prolongations,  but  loops, 
that  they  enclose  a  space  (intrabranchial  space);  when  the  giU- 


ri|r.  176.  Tcntdt  ;tciina  liitxagk  tm 
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filaments  grow  together  this  space  traverses  the  whole  of  the  gill- 
plate,  and  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  the  clefts 
between  the  filaments.  The  water  which  enters  by  these  clefts  is 
collected  into  a  canal  at  the  point  where  the  plate  is  attached ;  and 
is  carried  by  it  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 

There  are  chitinous  rods  in  each  of  the  gill-filaments,  which  form 
a  special  organ  of  support. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  gill  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium. 
Rows  of  large  cilia  extend  along  the  ridge-like  projections  of  the 
gills;  between  these  there  are  finer  closely-packed  cilia,  and  the 
two  together  keep  up  a  continual  stream  of  water.  There  is  a 
groove  at  the  free  edge  of  each  gill-plate ;  this  is  formed  by  depres- 
sions on  each  of  the  gill-lamellsD  and  is  invested  by  longer  cilia ;  it 
leads  to  the  mouth,  and  so  produces  a  current  of  water,  which  is 
well  adapted  to  bring  in  nutriment. 

Great  modifications  of  this  system  are  brought  about  by  the 
fusion  of  the  gills  of  the  two  sides;  this,  which  obtains  posteriorly 
to  the  foot,  is  either  effected  by  the  direct  junction  of  the  free  edges, 
or  by  the  development  of  a  special  membrane,  which  unites  the 
gills  of  either  side  together.  This  fusion  is  best  seen  in  the  falci- 
form curved  gill -plates  of  Anomia,  where  the  whole  branchial 
apparatus  is  separated  from  the  greatly-reduced  visceral  sac,  and  is 
no  longer  lateral  in  position. 

[B.  HoLMAN  Peck,  The  stmotore  of  the  Lamellibranoh  gill.    Qaarfc.   Journal 
Microso.  Sci.  1876.] 

Bonnet,  B.,   Der   Bau   n.   die   Gircolationsyerh&ltnisse    dcr    Acephalenkieme. 
Morphol.    Jahrb.  III. 

§261. 

The  branchial  apparatus  of  the  Gastropoda,  though  greatly 
varied  in  details,  is  arranged  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Lamellibranchiata ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  typically  made  up  by  lamellae, 
or  by  more  distinctly  cylindrical  processes,  which  are  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another.  These  project  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  are,  therefore,  bathed  by  the  surrounding  medium,  the  water, 
while  a  current  of  blood  passes  along  them  internally.  This  simi- 
larity is  still  more  marked  by  their  position  relatively  to  the  mantle, 
for  they  have  just  the  same  relation  to  it  as  have  the  gills  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata.  As  compared  with  these  latter  they  are  less 
numerous  and  more  confined ;  their  structure  is  comparatively  much 
simpler.  The  epipodial  gill  is  arranged  circularly  in  the  Placophora, 
as  it  is  also  in  Patella ;  but  in  other  Patellidas  (Lottia)  the  two  pinnate 
branchisB  are  more  distinctly  dorsal,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  different 
from  the  epipodial  gills.  Fissurella  and  Bmarginula  also  have  their 
two  gills  placed  in  the  anterior  region  and  below  the  mantle.  In 
Haliotis  also,  they  are  distinctly  paired,  but  they  are  placed  more  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  animal.  They  are  also  characteristically  modified 
in  the  Zeugobranchia.  In  the  Anisobranchia  the  left  gill  is  smaller, 
and  the  right  one  more  largely  developed ;  this  arrangement,  which  is 
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distinctly  allied  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Zeagobmnchia,  is  adapted 
to  the  asymmetry  of  the  branchial  cavity,  which,  again,  is  dependent 
on  the  characters  of  the  shell.  The  smaller  gill  is  generally  approxi- 
mated to  the  other,  and  becomes  asymmetrical  in  position ;  in 
some  Proaobranchiata  it  disappears  altogether  (Janthina,  Neritacese, 
Heteropoda). 

The  right  gill  is  generally  developed  on  one  side  only,  so  that 
it  is  semi-pinnate,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  second  row  of 
lamellee.  Although,  as  a  general  role,  we  find  the  lamellar  stractarc 
to  be  the  most  common,  a  few  (Galyptrtea,  Crepidula)  have  fila- 
mentons  gills,  and  so  call  to  mind  the  primitive  form  of  the  Lamelli- 
bronch  giU. 

The  gills  become  modified,  and  may  disappear  altogether  when 
the  mantle  and  the  branchial  cavity  are  atrophied.  This  h^pens 
in  various  divisions ;  thus,  in  the  Heteropoda,  among  the  Froso- 
l)ranchiata,  the  gill  of  Carinaria  is  not  covered  over  by  the  mantle ; 
in  Pterotrachea,  where  there  is  no  mantle  at  all,  the  gill  is  quite 
free,  while  in  Firololdes,  the  gill,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  disappears. 

Among  the  Opisthobrancbiata  the  characters  of  the  gills  are 
equally  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  mantle.  There  is  a  gill 
on  either  side,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot  (Pleurophyllidia),  or 
there  is  only  a  single  gill  in  the  gill-chamber,  or,  finally,  the  gill  is 
only  partly  covered  over  by  the  mantle  (Tectibranchiata).  "When 
the  shell  and  mantle  disappear,  gill-like  struc- 
tures maybe  developed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  body,  as  in  some  of  the  Nudibranchiata. 

Lamellar,  or  tufted  and  branched  appen- 
dages, are  sometimes  developed  in  the  anal 
region  {Doris),  sometimes  in  rows  over  the 
whole  body  {Tritonia,  Scyllraa).  If  we  are 
right  in  regarding  the  possession  of  a  shell  by 
the  larvae  of  all  the  Opisthobrancbiata  as  a  fact, 
which  proves  conclusively  that  these  Gastro- 
poda are  derived  from  shelled  forms,  and  if  we 
must  suppose  that  the  primitive  position  of  the 
gills  was  within  the  mantle-cavity,  then  we 
must  regard  the  arrangement  of  the  gills  in 
the  Dorididse  as  having  been  inherited  in  its 
essential  features  from  this  condition,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  anus  also  is  placed  in 
the  man  tie- cavity.  There  are  many  inter- 
mediate steps  between  this  and  the  more 
general  distribution  of  gills  over  the  back  of 
the  body ;  and  further,  these  gills,  howsoever 
modified,  and  howsoever  peculiar  their  form, 
are  never  anything  more  than  mere  processes 
of  the  integument.  Their  varied  extern^  form 
is  due  to  their  superficial  position,  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
mantle  which  invested  them ;  and  it  is  because  of  its  absence  that  they 
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lose  their  apparently  specific  structure,  and  get  to  be  more  and  more 
like  the  surrounding  integument,  of  which  they  form  processes  varying 
greatly  in  character.  Their  relations  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  are 
of  great  significance  as  bearing  on  this  view,  for  they  so  far  agree 
completely  in  character  with  the  true  gills.  Lastly,  when  most 
differentiated,  the  gills  are  seen  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body,  where  they  form  one  or  more  rows 
of  papillaB,  or  villous  processes  on  either  side ;  these  again  may  be 
branched  (iEolidiee).  The  loss  of  the  shell  is  the  cause  of  the 
wider  distribution  of  the  gills,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  this  organ  of  defence  was  the  cause  of  the 
gills  being  more  limited  in  extent. 

These  gills  are  atrophied  in  many  Opisthobranchiata,  when  the 
whole  of  the  integument  takes  on  the  respiratory  function  (Phyllirhoe, 
Elysia,  Pontolimax). 

§  262. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  one  first  described,  is  due  to  the  development  of 
the  respiratory  canal-system  in  the  walls  of  the  mantle-cavity.  In 
many  of  the  branchiate  Grastropoda  this  network  of  canals  extends 
beyond  the  gills  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  branchial  cavity, 
which  are  thereby  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  respiratory  function. 
In  this  way  the  mantle-cavity  is  adapted  to  taking  in  air,  and 
becomes  a  lung.  An  organ  of  this  kind — ^which  is  not  at  all  adapted 
for  those  Molluscs  that  are  so  organised  as  to  be  fit  for  an  amiatic  life 
— is  found  in  various  forms,  which  belong  to  very  different  divisions^ 
and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life.  A 
lung  is  present,  in  addition  to  a  gill,  in  Ampullaria ;  in  this  animal 
it  forms  a  sac,  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  gill,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  contractile  orifice.  In  the  terrestrial  genus,  Cyclostoma, 
the  gill  has  disappeared  altogether. 

There  is  a  lung  in  Onchidium,  but  it  is  also  a  renal  organ.  A 
similar  cavity  is  found  close  to,  and  has  the  same  orifice  as,  the 
renal  organ  in  the  Helicinas  and  Limacinas ;  this  functions  as  a  lung. 
In  the  LymnasidsQ  and  Planorbidae,  however,  the  mantle-cavity  itself 
is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  air.  But  in  these  forms  the  abran- 
chiate mantle-cavity  also  serves  as  a  water-breathing  organ,  for 
many  Lymnaeidae  are  known  to  live  always  in  deep  water. 

§  263. 

In  the  Gymnosomatous  Pteropoda  either  the  whole  of  the  integu- 
ment (Clio)  serves  as  an  organ  of  respiration,  or  processes  are 
developed  from  its  surface  which  function  as  gills  (Pneumodermon). 
In  the  thecosomatous  forms  only  do  we  meet  with  plaited  folds 
(Hyalea),  which  are  placed  in  the  mantle-cavity  (Fig.  171,  A  6r),  and 
so  far  resemble  the  arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  rest  of  the 
MoUusca ;   their  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gills  in  the 
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CepIuk^>oda.  In  these  latter  the  giUa  arise  in  joat  the  same  way — 
between  the  maatle  and  the  foot  (Fig,  171,  B  or) — as  they  do  per- 
manently  in  many  Gastropoda.  When,  however,  the  mantle  is 
derdoped  they  siu  downwards,  and  are  then  placed  in  a  mantle- 
cari^,  which,  aa  compared  with  the  Gastropoda,  appears  to  open  on 
the  hinder  anrface.     The  gills  are  arranged  symmetrically  in  all  of 


Wig.  178.  HoDtle-Esrity  and  (amiel  ol  Sepia  officinalis.  The  mantle-cftTit;  hu 
b««n  opened  W  an  iodsioo  along  tlie  middle  line.  In  it  is  seen  the  vieoenl  no 
vrt^eoting,  while  poeteriorly  to  it  two  mnBcnUr  branches  are  giTsn  oS  (m)  to  the 
fmmel  and  head.  £r  Branohis.  r  br  Branchial  vein,  v  W  Its  bnlbons  enlargement 
(  Ink-bag.  r  Oriflos  of  the  eioretory  organ,  opened  on  the  ri){ht  side,  and  displayiDg 
•I  Jt  the  Tanoni  appendage,  g  Genital  papilla,  a  Anna.  JTnnnel,  opened  by  an  in. 
obioa  along  the  middle  lino,  t  Tongue-shaped  organ,  c  Depression  (or  the  prooeis  at 
the  edge  ot  the  mantle  (pallial  hinge)  e'.     C  Head.     P  Fino. 


timn ;  there  are  two  pairs  in  the  Nantilns,  but  only  one  in  all  the 
other  extant  Cephalopoda. 

Aa  a  mie,  each  gill  is  pyramidal  in  form,  with  the  apex  directed 
toWBrds  the  side,  and  its  base  towards  the  middle  line  (Fig.  178,  Br). 
It  either  consifita  ot  closely-approximated  lamellse,  which  gradually 
inorease  in  nambor  at  the  tip  (Nantilns,  and  most  Loliginidse),  or 
of  Berentl  mnch-coiled  dermal  folds,  which  arise  between  the  two 
klmDobial  ressels  which  pass  to  the  edge  of  the  mantle  (Octopoda). 
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In  this  group  the  mechanism  of  respiration  is  combined  with  the 
locomotion  of  the  animal.  Each  time  that  the  muscles  of  the  edge 
of  the  mantle  relax,  water  passes  into  the  branchial  cavity  by  its 
orifice,  that  is,  at  each  side  of  the  fnonel ;  after  it  has  bathed 
the  gills  it  is  driven  ont  again  by  the  contractions  of  the  mantle. 
At  this  moment  the  cleft  of  the  branchial  cavity  is  closed,  so  that 
the  water  cannot  get  ont  except  by  the  funnel,  and  this  serves  not 
only  as  the  passage  by  which  the  water  reaches  the  exterior,  bub 
also  takes  an  active  share  in  driving  it  out. 


Internal  Skeleton. 
$  264. 

In  most  MoUnsca  the  absence  of  an  internal  skeleton  is  compen- 
sated by  the  shells  and  tests  described  in  §  256;  for  these  serve 
as  sapports  for  the 
internal  parts. 

Independent  in- 
ternal organs  of  sup- 
port are,  however, 
found  in  the  Gastro- 
poda. Two,  or  some- 
times four,  small 
plates  of  cartilage  are 
found  in  the  head  of 
these  animals  ;  they 
are  surroTinded  by  the 
muscles  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  arc  more  or 
losa  closely  connected 
with  one  another. 
They  form  the  sup- 
porting apparatus  of 
the  radula  and  the 
parts  connected  with 
it,  and  also  afford 
points  to  which  some 
of  the  pharyngeal 
muscles,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  the  ra- 
dula, are  inserted. 

Cartilaginous  or- 
gans of  support  are 
much  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  Cepha- 
lopoda. The  most  important  one  lies  in  the  head,  where  it  serves 
as   an  investment  of  the  nerve-centres,   a   support  for  the  optic 
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and  auditory  organs,  as  well  as  the  point  of  origin  of  a  large 
number  of  muscles.  In  Nautilus  this  cephaUc  cartilage  is  formed 
of  two  pieces,  united  along  the  middle  line,  and  drawn  out  into 
anterior  as  well  as  posterior  processes;  these  surround  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oesophagus.  In  the  Dibranchiata  the  cephalic 
cartilage  is  much  better  developed.  It  consists  of  a  median  portion, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  oesophagus  (Pig.  179,  K),  and  of  two 
lateral  processes,  which  are  sometimes  mere  flat  enlargements,  in 
which  case  accessory  cartilaginous  plates  are  added  on  to  them  to 
form  the  orbits;  at  other  times  they  are  more  highly  developed, 
are  then  continuous  with  superior  processes  {K'),  and  completely 
enclose  the  orbits.  The  central  nervous  system  (0)  is  placed  on 
that  portion  of  the  cephaUc  cartilage  which  is  traversed  by  the 
oesophagus. 

The  Dibranchiata  are  provided  with  additional  cartilaginous 
skeletal  pieces.  A  dorsal  cartilage  is  the  most  common.  In  the 
Sepiadae  this  forms  a  semi-lunar  piece,  which  lies  in  the  anterior 
dorsal  region  of  the  mantle,  and  is  continued  into  two  small  lateral 
comua ;  in  Octopus,  where  there  is  no  median  pieces,  we  find  the 
comua  only. 

There  I  a  cartilaginous  plate  iu  the  neck  also,  in  addition  to 
two  cartilages  at  the  base  of  the  funnel — the  hinge-cartilages. 
These  are  less  constantly  present  than  those  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  fins,  and  wUch  are  f o^d  in  aU  Dibranchiata  provided  with  fins, 
for  they  serve  as  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  these 
organs. 


Muscular  Sjrstem. 
§  265. 

We  Can  Understand  how  it  is  that  separate  groups  of  muscles 
are  so  feebly  developed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  dermo- 
muscular  tube  united  with  the  integument  and  external  organs  of 
support,  and  that  these,  notwithstanding  the  great  modifications 
which  they  undergo,  have  very  much  the  same  character  in  all  cases. 
With  this  may  be  correlated  the  absence  of  internal  organs  of 
support  in  the  lower  divisions,  and  their  relatively  slight  develop- 
ment in  the  higher  ones.  The  muscular  system  is  made  up  of  band- 
like fibres,  which,  not  unfrequently,  give  indications  of  their  greater 
differentiation  by  the  possession  of  transverse  striae. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata  the  adductor  muscles,  which  pass  cither 
transversely  or  obliquely  through  the  body  from  one  valve  to  the 
other,  are  those  that  are  best  developed.  There  are  either  two  of 
them,  which  form  bundles  separated  by  some  distance  from  one 
another,  one  anterior  (Fig.  167,  m  a),  and  the  other  posterior  {m  p), 
aa  in  Unio  or  Anodonta;  or  there  is  but  one  muscle,  which  corre- 
Bponds  to  the  hinder  one  of  the  Dimyaria,  and  occupies  the  middle  of 
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the  shell  (Pecten,  Ostrea).  Special  muscles,  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  integument,  serve  as  retractors  of  the  foot;  these  arise  from 
the  dorsal  portion  of  the  shell,  and  are  sometimes  broken  up  into 
several  pairs.  These  retractors  are  also  found  again  in  the  shelled 
Gastropoda.  They  generally  form  a  single,  but  sometimes  a  double 
muscle,  which  arises  from  the  base  of  the  shell,  and  which  passes  to 
the  anterior  regions  of  the  body,  increasing  in  size  as  it  does  so. 
It  supplies  the  foot  as  well  as  the  head,  and  the  anterior  region 
of  the  digestive  tube  (pharynx);  while  further  it  gives  off  special 
bundles  to  the  other  protractile  regions,  that  is,  to  the  tentacles  and 
copulatory  organ.  The  muscle  which  arises  from  the  columella  of  the 
shell,  and  accompanies  it,  is  known  as  the  columella  muscle.  In  the 
Heteropoda  it  has  a  wide  origin  in  the  carinate  foot.  In  the  Ptero- 
poda  it  spreads  out  into  the  fins  given  off  from  the  foot.  In  addition 
to  these  muscles  other  bundles  are  given  off  to  the  viscera. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  much  more  differen- 
tiated, in  correlation  with  the  formation  of  an  internal  skeleton. 
Two  powerful  retractors  are  attached  to  the  cephalic  cartilage  in 
Nautilus ;  these  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  shell-chamber  occupied  by 
the  animal.  In  those  Decapoda  that  have  an  internal  shell  these 
muscles  take  their  origin  from  the  wall  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  shell; 
and  in  the  Octopoda,  from  a  cartilage  found  at  that  spot.  Two 
branches  are  given  off  from  these  two  muscles,  which  pass  to  the 
funnel.  Another  and  much  larger  pair  of  muscles  arises  in  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  and  broadens  out  towards  the  ventral  surface,  where 
they  pass  into  the  funnel.  The  muscles  in  the  mantle  are  also 
arranged  in  separate  layers,  as  are  also  the  fin-muscles.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  greatly-developed  muscular  system  of  the  arms,  which 
partly  arises  from  the  cephalic  cartilage,  and  surrounds  a  canal 
which  passes  along  the  axis  of  the  arm.  ^ 


Nervous  System. 

Central  Organs  and  Nerves  of  the  Body. 

§  266* 

This  system  of  organs  also  has  points  in  which  it  resembles  that 
of  the  Vermes.  The  whole  of  the  central  apparatus,  that  is,  is  divided 
into  a  superior  ganglionic  mass,  which  lies  above  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  supra-CBSophageal  or  cerebral  ganglia,  and  a 
ventral  mass  which  is  connected  with  the  other  by  commissures, 
and  forms  the  inferior  or  pedal  ganglia.  They  are  both  paired. 
The  earliest  rudiment  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  is  seen  as  a  dfiBEeren- 
tiation  of  the  ectoderm,  the  form-elements  of  which  grow  inwardsi 
and  are  accompanied  by  the  rudiments  of  the  eye  (Gastropoda). 
The  relations  between  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  the  higher  sensory 
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orgfans  wUcli  are  placed  in  the  head^  prove  that  these  ganglia 
are  homologous  with  the  cerebral  ganglia  of  Vermes  (and  of 
Arthropoda).  The  pedal  ganglia  may  also  be  derived  from  a  more 
simple  condition,  for  in  many  of  the  lower  MoUusca  we  find  them 
replaced  by  an  arrangement  which  corresponds  to  the  ventral  chord 
of  the  Annulata.  Longitudinal  trunks  are  given  off  from  the  pedal 
ganglia,  and  are  distributed  along  the  foot;  since  they  are  con- 
nected together  by  transverse  chords,  they  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  ventral  nerve-chain. 

Although  there  may  be  nothing  really  fresh  in  this  arrangement 
of  the  nervous  system,  inasmuch  as  the  two  ventral  (or  pedal)  ganglia 
must  be  regarded  as  a  concentrated  nervous  mass,  which  is  broken 
up  in  lower  forms,  and  constitutes  a  ventral  ganglionic  chain;  yet  the 
greatly-developed  visceral  ganglia  form  an  arrangement  which  is 
nothing  like  so  well  marked  in  the  Vermes  as  it  is  here.  In  the 
Mollusca  the  visceral  ganglia  are  not  only  of  importance  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  general  nervous  system,  but  they  may  also  fuse  with  the 
cerebral  ganglia,  owing  to  the  gradual  shortening  of  their  commissures. 
New,  and  primitively  peripherally-placed  parts,  are  thereby  added  on 
to  these  central  organs ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
or  no  these  ganglia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  visceral  nervous 
system,  should  still  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  it.  These  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  which  supply  the  viscera  (heart,  branchial 
apparatus,  and  generative  organs)  are  the  cause  of  great  complica- 
tions of  the  whole  system  ;  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  vary  in 
number  in  different  divisions,  they  make  comparison  very  difficult, 

as  indeed  also  do  the  great  modifica- 
tions in  position  undergone  by  the 
primitive  ganglia,  in  consequence  of 
the  abbreviation  or  elongation  of  their 
commissures. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Placo- 
phora  is  one  of  the  lowest  found.  A 
nervous  band  formed  of  two  chords 
(Fig.  180,  C)  surrounds  the  oesophagus, 
but  there  are  no  superior  enlargements 
on  it;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  absence 
of  eyes  and  tentacles.  The  inner  of  the 
two  chords  is  continued  separately 
below  the  oesophagus ;  part  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  other  side  in  the  subpha- 
ryngeal  ganglion 'and  part  passes  on 
to  a  pedal  ganglion  (P).  Each  of  these 
bilateral  ganglia  gives  off  a  thick  nerve- 
trunk,  which  passes  backwards,  and 
which,  like  the  ganglia  themselves, 
is  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  op- 
posite side  by  transverse  anastomoses  set  at  regular  distances ;  nerves 
Bre  given  off  to  the  foot  from  corresponding  points.    The  outer  chord. 


Fig.  180.  Nervous  system  of 
Chiton  cinerens.  C  Cerebral 
nerve-chord.  P  Pedal  ganglia. 
pi  Fallial  nerves,  p  Pedal  nerves. 
B  Buccal  ganglia  (after  H.  v. 
Jhering). 
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extending  over  the  oesopliagasj  passes  along  the  sides  of  the  ^ody  in- 
ternally to  the  braachi»,aQd  forms  thepallial  norve-tmnk  (pi).  There 
is  also  a  group  of  four  small  ganglia  below  the  cesophagus  (sablingaal 
ganglia).  The  two  trunka  of  the  pedal  nerves  are  thicker  than  the 
commissures  which  pass  to  them  from  the  nervous  band ;  they  mast 
consequently  he  regarded  as  centra!  parts  of  the  system.  They  seem 
to  be  the  longitudinal  trunks  of  a  "ventral  medulla,"  in  which  the 
ganglionic  cells  are  not  definitely  distributed  into  distinct  groups  any 
more  than  they  are  in  the  Gephyrea.  Tho  structure  of  this  chord  re- 
c[uire3,  however,  to  be  further  investigated.  The  principal  point 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  Flacophora  ia  that 
we  may  recognise  in  it  jnst  the  same  relation  of  parts  as  in  the 
Solenogastres^  and  specially  in  Cbsetoderma  (§  121). 

§  267. 

The  relatively  feeble  development  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  in  the 
Lamellibranchiata  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  head,  and  its  related 
sensory  oigans.  These  ganglia  (Fig.  181,  a)  are  often  placed  so 
much  to  the  side  that  there 
is  a  long  commissure  be- 
tween them  (Lucina,  Pano- 
psBBL,  Anodonta,  Unio, 
Mytilus,  Area,  Cardium, 
Pholas,etc.).  Afewsmaller 
branches  only  are  given  off 
in  addition  to  the  largo  vis- 
ceral commissures.  There 
are  two  pedal  ganglia  in- 
stead of  the  pedal  nerve- 
trunks,  the  nerves  from 
which  are  distributed  in  tho 
ventral  portion  of  the  body, 
and  especially  in  the  foot. 
They  are  placed  at  tho  root 
of  the  foot,  and  are  some- 
times deeply  imbedded  in 
it.  The  commissural  chords 
vary  in  length  in  propor- 


NorrouB    Bj-Btem    of    Cytherea 

lo.     a  S  npra-[B90phagcaI  (cerebral)  gui- 


tion  to  the  development  of  guon.  'j  podkrgangiia.  c  Vigcoral  gimglioi 
the  foot,  and  the  distance  d  QitDglia  of  the  respiratory  tubes  (Biphonal 
-     ■  ■■         -    •  ■      ■  ganglia),     mo  Anterior,  mp  Posterior  adductor 

of  the  shell.  pFoot.  (  Edge  of  mantle.  _f  NerTO 
to  eJgo  of  mantle,  hr  BranohieD.  t  Enteno 
canal,  h  Liver,  r  Ilind-gnt.  (r  RcBpiratorj 
siphon,     ta  Cloocal  eiplion  (after  Duvornoy). 


between  it  and  the  anterior 

parts  of  the  body.     When 

the  foot  ia  feebly  developed, 

or  when  it  is  produced  very 

Ear  forwards,  the  cerebral 

and  pedal  ganglia  may  be  markedly  approximated  (Solen,  Maotra). 

They  may  indeed  come  to  be  directly  approximated,  as  in  Pecten 

(Fig.  1 82,  c),  where  the  smaller  pedal  ganglia  are  placed  between 
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tte  cerebral  ganglia  (a),  which  are  connected  together  by  a  deeply- 
curved  commissure.  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  pedal  ganglia  are 
developed  ia  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  foot.  An  a 
rule  they  are  intimately  connected,  though  alwaya  separate.  The 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  principally  dis- 
tributed to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  lie  nearest  the  month, 
while  they  also  give  ofF  branches  to  the  mantle.  In  some  forms 
these  pallial  nerves  (Fig.  181,  t')  have  the  appearance  of  two  large 
tnmks,  in  which  case  they  are  connected  with  other  nerves  given 
oSfrom  the  visceral  ganglia  at  the  edge  of  the  mantle;  and  the 
connected  trunks  either  form  a  single  larger  marginal  nerve,  or 
a  regular  plexus  of  nerves.  The 
^    ■  J)  J    ,        visceral  ganglion  ia  often  the  largest 

of  the  whole  nervous  system.  It 
lies  behind  the  posterior  adductor 
(Fig.  181,  c;  Pig.  183,  c),  and  is 
connected  with  the  cerebral  ganglia 
by  long  commissm-es.  We  may 
regard  this  ganghon  as  consisting 
of  two  halves  connected  together 
by  a  short  transverse  commissnre, 
which  become  more  or  less  ap- 
proximated, and  finally  form  a 
single  quadrangular  knot,  accord- 
ing as  the  bilateral  gills  of  these 
animals  are  free  or  fused  together. 
This  fact  points  to  the  relation  be- 
tween this  ganghon  and  the  gills, 
which  indeed  is  made  still  clearer 
by  the  large  nerve-trunks  which 
Fig.  182.  Nerrooa  •yBtem  of  the  ar©  given  off  from  it,  and  which 
^"SfS^^'l.  ^  m  VZ','°-  innervate  the  bnmolita..  In  addi- 
aSopr».0Mophagf«l(cc™bral)gang1u.  tioi  to  the  branches  which  go  to 
b  infre.cesopbagcBl  (pedal)  ganglia,  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the 
cBmnchial  or  viBceral  ganglia.  mantle,  there  are  two  other  largu 

nerves  which  pass  to  the  edge  of 
the  mantle  in  many  Lamellibranchiata,  and  take  part  in  forming  the 
above-mentioned  plexus. 

When  siphons  are  developed,  large  nerves  ni-e  given  off  from  the 
visceral  ganglia,  which  do  not  only  ramify  all  along  the  respiratory 
tubes,  but  also  go  to  form  a  special  ganglion,  which  is  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  siphons  (Fig.  181,  (/)  {Solen,  Mactra,  Mya,  Lutraria, 
Cytherea,  etc.).  Very  little  is  known  about  the  nerves  which  pass 
from  the  visceral  ganglia  to  the  varioas  organs  of  the  body.  Such 
nerves  have  been  observed  iu  Pinna  and  Auoraia,  as  well  as  in  Area 
and  Solen,  where  they  arise  either  from  the  ganglion  or  the  commis- 
sures. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  compare  the  chords  which  pass  to  the 
visceral  ganglion  (cerebro-visceral  commissure)  with  the  palliat  nerves 
ot  tie  Rscophora,  because  of  their  relation  to  a  ganglion ;  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  same  nerves  in  Chastoderma  (§  121)  are  connected 
with  a  terminal  ganglion. 

The  nervons  system  of  the  Scaphopoda  is  almost  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lamellibranchiata. 

DuTERNOT,  Sot  le  BYsUme  nerv.  des  Moll,  ac^phales.    H^m.  Acad,  des  Sc.  Paris. 
T.  XXIII. 

§  268. 

Owing  to  the  distinctness  of  the  head,  and  the  development  in  it 
of  several  sensory  organs,  which  are  often  very  highly  differentiated, 
the  nervous  system  of  the  Grastropoda  is  distinguished  broadly  from 
that  of  the  preceding  divisions  by  the  larger  size  of  its  cerebral 
ganglia.  These  are  connected  with 
the  ventral  parts  of  the  system  by 
a  commissure ;  in  the  lowest  of  the 
Prosobranchiata — the  Zeugobran- 
chia — the  nervous  system  has  many 
points  of  similarity  with  that  of  the 
Placophora.  For  instance,  a  rudi- 
ment of  a  ventral  ganglionic  chain 
can  be  made  out  in  Fissurella 
(Fig.  183)  and  Haliotis,  inasmuch 
as  the  nerves  from  the  pedal  ganglia 
—  pedal  nerves  —  are  united  by 
transverse  commissures.  The  pallial 
nerves  are  not  given  ofE  directly 
from  the  cerebral  ganglia,  but 
run  below  the  pedal  nerves,  and 
appear  to  arise  from  a  nervous 
mass  common  to  themselves  and 
these  latter.  The  epipodium  is 
supplied  by  the  branches  of  the 
pallial  nerves  {pi).  Double  commis- 
sures pass  from  the  cerebral  ganglia 
to  the  ganglionic  mass,  which  gives 
ofiE  these  nerves;  one  of  them  is 
connected  with  the  pedal  nerve- 
trunks,  and  the  other  with  the 
pallial  nerves,  that  is,  with  the  vis- 
ceral nerves  given  off  from  the  same 
point.  In  the  rest  of  the  Proso- 
branchiata there  are  no  indications 

whatever  of  any  ventral  ganglionic  chain.  There  are  pedal  ganglia 
in  which  the  ganglionic  elements,  distributed  along  the  nerve-trunks 
of  Haliotis  and  Fissurella,  are  distinctly  concentrated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  relations  of  these  nerves  must  be  more  exactly  investigated. 
A  ganglion  seems  to  be  given  off  from  the  secondary  pedal  ganglia, 
and  to  pass  laterally  into  the  commissures,  and  so  to  be  as  much 


Fig.  183.  Nervous  sjstom  of  Fissn- 
rella.  C  Cerebral  ganglia,  cs  Their 
commissnre.  p  Pedal  nerves,  pi  Pallial 
nerves.  A  Visceral  ganglion.  B  Buc- 
cal ganglia  (after  H.  v.  Jhering). 
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connoctYyl  with  the  cf^rehml  an  with  the  secondary  peclal  gangliii. 
ft  ffivf*.^  off  the  pallial  nerves ;  these  undergo  degeneration  in  pro- 
p^>rtion  to  the  extent  to  which  other  nerves  are  given  off  from  the 
.«wn)e  commiKsnral  ganglia. 

In  .v>mo  of  the  rrosobranchiata  some  of  these  nerves  are  remark- 
able  on  ac/v->nnt  of  the  course  that  they  take.  They  are  present 
in  fIalioti«,  where  they  pass  off  from  the  common  pedal  ganglionic 
mass  ^the  pallio'perlal  ganglia).  In  other  cases  they  are  given  off 
from  tho  commissural  ganglia  (Fig.  1 8  i,  Co),    A  nerve  is  given  off  on 

tne  right  side  which  passes  above  the  visceral 
mass  to  a  ganglion,  which  sopplies  the  body- 
wall  (snpraintestinal  ganglion)  [tt])).  From  the 
left  commissural  ganglion  a  nerve  passes  below 
tho  viscera  to  a  snbintestinal  ganglion  {sh)^ 
which,  like  the  former,  is  connected  by  a  com- 
missure with  an  abdominal  ganglion  {A). 

The  two  nerves,  therefore,  which  are  given 
(M  from  the  commissural  ganglia  cross  over 
one  another;  this  peculiarity — namely,  that 
tlio  right  nerve  passes  to  the  left,  and  the  left 
to  the  right  side — makes  it  difficult  to  explain 
tho  genesis  of  these  nerves.  It  is  probably 
duo  to  changes  in  position,  which  have  not 
afFccted  tho  internal  parts  only,  for  the  ganglia 
on  those  nerves  give  off  branches  to  the  body- 
wall.  Although  a  largo  number  of  the  Proso- 
branchiata  are  distinguished  by  this  crossing 
of  tho  nerves  (Chiastoneura),  it  does  not  ob- 
tain in  another  division,  in  which  the  commis- 
sure to  tho  abdominal  or  visceral  ganglion 
takes  a  straight  course  backwards  (Ortho- 
n(Mira),  except  when  the  ganglion  appears  to 
bo  fusod  with  tho  right  commissural  ganglion 
(Noritn).  Thp  romnuHsurnl  nro  goucrallv  separated  from  the  pedal 
gnngliii,  iintl,  in  the  Ilotoropoda,  aro  widely  so  (Carinaria),  and  in 
this  o«80  tho  commissures  arc  proportionately  elongated.  The 
snmo  thing  huppons  ulso  to  tho  corcbro-pcdal  commissures  in  the 
llcton>piHln» 

Thoro  is  a  ci^uimissurc  between  tho  pedal  ganglia  in  the  Tecti- 
bmnohint^,  which  nro  c\)U8iM]Uontly  pushed  more  to  the  sides  of  the 
IkhIv*  Tho  primitiTo  visceral  ganglia  are  also  placed  at  the  aides,  or 
Wtwoon  tho  j>edal  and  cvrobml  ganglia  (Umbrella,  Gasteropteron) ; 
thoro  may  bo  commissunil  ganglia  pn^sont,  just  as  there  are  typicaUy 
in  tho  IV^sobnmohiatn^  which  send  off  connecting  chords  to  one  or  to 
n  l^ir  of  ganglia  which  supply  tho  gills;  tho  ganglia  appeaur  to 
C(ftrTV»s|vud  tv>  tho  aWvo-uioutionod  abdominal  ganglion  (Aplrsia, 
Awwi>* 

Tho  poil^l   g«u\glia  an^  still   more  widoly  soparaiod  fioia  one 
nlH^Aor  III  (ho  Nudibranohiat;!!,  and  aro  thoroby  apprKdmated  to 


l"*!!* .  1 S  i.  Nf>rroiiii  M^Mfom 
(if  rftliirlitifi  rirlpArA. 
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the  cerebral  (Fig.  185) ;  the  visceral  ganglia  also  get  to  be  connected 
with  these  latter  owing  to  the  abbreviation  and  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  commissures  between  them  (iEoUdia).  A  dorsal 
plexus  of  ganglia,  which  lies  on  the  pharynx,  is  formed  by  the  more 
intimate  fusion  of  these  ganglia;  in  each  half  of  this  plexus  the 
various  ganglia  which  compose  it  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly 
made  out ;  several  commissures  are  given  off,  which  surround  the 
pharynx  (Doris,  Tritonia).  This  connection  of  the  ganglia  of  either 
side  may  lead  at  last  to  the  complete  fusion  of  the  ganglionic  masses 
of  either  side  into  a  single  one,  and  in  correlation  with  this  fusion 
the  previously  separate  commissures  may  be  represented  by  one 
only  (Tethys).  This  appears  to  be  a  lower  stage,  but  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  an  early  arrangement, 
but  as  the  final  one  in  a  series  of  diffe- 
rentiations, exactly  similar  to  what  we 
found  to  obtain  in  the  Arthropoda.  In 
the  same  way  as  the  nerves,  which 
pass  off  from  the  single  nervous  mass, 
indicate  that  it  is  made  up  of  separate 
portions,  the  circum-cesophageal  com- 
missures prove  that  the  ventral  ganglia 
have  become  more  dorsal  in  position. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Branchi- 
opneusta  is  similar  in  many  points  to 
that  of  the  Tectibranchiata,  and  similar 
relations  can  also  be  made  out  in  the 
Nephropneusta.  Both  divisions  are 
characterised  by  the  development  of 
their  cerebral  ganglia  into  several  por- 
tions, which  can  be  distinguished  as 
such  even  from  the  exterior. 

§  269. 


Fig.  185.  Central  norvoas  system 
of  one  of  the  JEolidise  (Fiona 
atlantica).  A  Supra-CDsophageal 
mass,  formed  by  the  anterior  cere- 
bral, and  posterior  visceral  or 
branchial  ganglia.  B  Pedal  gan. 
glia.  C  Buccal  ganglia.  DGastro- 
Gosophageal  ganglia,  a  Nerve  to 
the  superior  (hinder)  tentacles. 
6  Nerve  to  the  inferior  tentacles, 
c  Nerve  to  the  generative  organs. 
d  Pedal  nerves,  e  Commissore  of 
the  pedal  ganglia.  ^  Commissore 
of  the  visceral  ganglia  (after  B. 
Bergh). 


The  genetic  relations  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Pteropoda  to  that  of  the 

Gastropoda  may  be  seen  in  the  Gymnosomata ;  the  Thecosomata 
differ  in  the  length  of  their  cerebral  commissures.  The  cerebral 
ganglia  either  retain  their  lateral  position  or  approach  the  pedal 
ganglia  with  which  the  visceral  ganglia  are  also  fused.  The  central 
ganglionic  mass  lies  therefore  below  the  pharynx.  The  arrangement 
in  the  Gymnosomata  is  more  primitive;  the  cerebral  ganglia  are 
placed  superiorly,  and  visceral  ganglia  are  evidently  present.  The 
pedal  ganglia  always  innervate  the  fins  formed  from  the  foot.  In 
the  Gymnosomata  the  cerebral  ganglia  give  off  considerable  nerves 
to  the  tentacles,  at  the  base  of  which  they  form  ganglia.  The 
ganglia  of  either  side  are  connected  with  one  another  by  commis- 
sures (Clio). 

The  three  ganglionic  masses  already  pointed  out  in  the  MoUusca 
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are  also  foand  in  the  Cephalopoda ;  but  they  are  more  closely 
approximated  in  oonseqaence  of  the  shorten ing  of  their  com- 
mifisnres.  They  form  a  ring  around  the  oesophagus.  In  the 
Dibrauchiata  this  ring  is  enclosed  by  the  cephalic  cartilage  iu 
each  a  way  that  the  peripheral  nerves  pass  ont  through  foramina 
in  it. 

In  Nantilns,  the  upper  part  of  the  ccsophageal  ring  is  formed 
by  a  transversely  disposed  nervoos  mass  (Fig.  186,  aa);  the  nerves 
of  the  higher  sensory  oi^ns  are  given  oft 
nt  the  sides.  It  corresponds  to  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  but  these  also  extend  some  distance 
ventrally  {hb),  and  give  olf,  in  that  region, 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  tentacles  {tt ). 
The  ventral  segment  only  of  this  ring  is 
homologona  with  the  pedal  ganglion,  as  it 
gives  off  the  nerves  for  the  fminel.  A 
second  ventral  mass  (cc)  is  attached  to  the 
lower  nervous  mass,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  partly  formed  from 
the  cerebral  ganglia ;  this  corresponds  to 
the  visceral  ganglia,  and  gives  off  nerves 
for  the  mantle  (m),  in  addition  to  two  small 
trunks  which  accompany  the  vena  cava,  and 
pass  to  the  gills  and  vascular  system.  Each 
of  these  two  nerves  forms  a  ganglion  (d), 
which,  again,  supplies  the  generative  appa- 
ratus. 

In  the  Dibranchiata  the  nervous  system 
is  much  more  concentrated.  The  cerebral 
ganglionic  masses  are  placed  much  more 
to  the  sides  and  ventral  surface,  so  that 
they  unite  in  the  middle  line  in  front  of 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  pedal 
■  o— B-—  gi'^g'"*-  The  visceral  are  completely  fused 
( t'  Ten.  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  and  the  only  rem- 
'■  (»"«f  Owen),  nant  of  the  primitive  independence  of  these 
ganglia  is  a  narrow  point  through  which 
the  pedal  artery  passes ;  the  separate  character  of  these  ganglia 
is  much  more  distinct  in  the  Tetrabranchiata.  That  portion  of 
the  cerebral  ganglionic  masses  which  still  remains  above  the  oeso- 
phagus is  differentiated  into  several  portions.  The  part  which 
has  reached  the  ventral  surface  gives  off  the  nerves  for  the  arms, 
and  these  unite  to  form  a  ganglion  at  their  base.  The  paDitd 
nerves  are  given  off  from  the  visceral  masses,  and  each  of  these 
nerres  forms  a  large  ganglion  (ganglion  stellatum). 

Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Mollusca,  the  Cephalopoda  have 
much  more  highly  differentiated  central  organs  from  a  histological 
point  of  view ;  this  is  due  to  their  greater  size.  In  all  parts  of  the 
nerve-centres  it  is  possible  to  distmguish  an  outer  gray  layer,  formed 


Pig.  186.  Nervous  ej»tem 
of  Naatilna  pompilins. 
a  Superior,  b  Inferior  g»D- 
glionio  massea  of  the  eso- 
phageal rinif,  e  TiBceral 
gaoglia.  d  Qenital  gong-lia, 
m  Pallial  di  '   '  " 
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of  ganglionic  cells,  from  the  inner  white  medullary  substance,  which 
is  formed  principally  of  fibres. 

CHfi&ON,  Eech.  p.    servir  k  I'histoire   da  sysUme  nerveox   des   G^phalopodes 

dibrancbianz.     Ann.  bc.  nat.     V.  Ser.    T.  V. 
OwsJANNiKow  nnd  Kowalevskt,  Uobor  das  Centralneryenajstem  nnd  das  Gehdr. 

organ  der  Cephalopoden.    M^m.  Acad,  de  St.  F^tersboorg.  YII.  S4r.  T.  XI. 


Visceral  Nerves. 

§  270. 

Owing  to  the  relations  between  the  visceral  nervous  system  and 
the  central  nerve-organs,  we  were  obliged  to  consider  parts  of  this 
visceral  system  while  dealing  with  the  central  one ;  and  we  had  to  do 
with  an  example  of  the  difEerence  in  the  significance  of  the  central 
organ,  when  the  ganglia  which  belong  to  the  peripheral  parts 
become  a  part  of  it.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  hinder  part  of 
the  visceral  nervous  system  which  is  united  to  the  nerve-centres,  and 
which  is  principally  distributed  to  the  circulatory  and  excretory 
organs,  as  well  as  to  the  genitalia  and  gills,  there  is  another  portion 
which  innervates  the  digestive  canal. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata  fine  filaments  arise  frbm  the  cerebral 
ganglion  and  surround  the  mouth ;  these  are  the  earliest  signs  of  a 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  still  more  difEerentiated  in 
the  Grastropoda.  The  development  of  complicated  mouth-organs 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  development  of  this  system.  Two 
nerves  arise  from  the  cerebral  ganglion  and  pass  to  ganglia,  which 
are  placed  on  the  buccal  mass,  and  are  connected  together  by  a 
commissure.  These  buccal  ganglia  (Fig.  183,  B;  Pig.  184,  B) 
supply  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  gut.  The 
commissures  differ  a  good  deal  in  character.  As  a  rule  the  ganglia 
do  not  fuse.  The  same  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Pteropoda ;  and  in 
Nautilus,  among  the  Cephalopoda,  the  two  buccal  ganglia  are  con- 
nected at  their  side  with  pharyngeal  ganglia,  and  are  connected  by 
commissural  chords  with  the  cerebral  ones.  There  is  but  one  buccal 
ganglion  in  the  Dibranchiata,  and  behind  it  there  is  a  large  supra- 
pharyngeal  ganglion  (Sepia). 

The  nerves  given  off  from  the  buccal  ganglia  have  various  small 
ganglia  on  their  enteric  branches. 


Sensory  Organs. 

Tactile  and  Olfactory  Organs.  •* 

§  271. 

The  sensory  organs  of  the  Mollusca  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Vermes.     All  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hard 
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ones^  are  capable  of  feeling  when  touched ;  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ments for  this  sense  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  through 
"which  they  are  more  or  less  widely  distributed ;  they  have  the  form 
of  fine  setiform  prolongations  from  cells,  which  can  be  seen  to  be 
connected  with  nerves.  These  structures  are  most  well  marked  on 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  function  especially  as  tactile  organs  ; 
they  are  generally  supplied  with  nerves  of  some  size,  and  form  the 
tentacles. 

Tliey  are  very  common  on  the  edge  of  the  mantle  in  the 
Lamellibranchiata,  where  they  are  either  found  all  over  it,  in 
which  case  they  are  arranged  in  several  rows  (as  in  Mactra,  Lima, 
Pecten,  etc.),  or  sometimes  they  are  confined  to  certain  regions; 
they  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  siphons,  and  in  either  case 
they  serve  to  watch  over  the  particles  tl^t^et  into  the  mantle-cavity 
with  the  water.  They  are  highly  contractile,  and  are  supplied  with 
filaments  from  the  marginal  nerves  of  the  mantle. 

The  processes  found  on  the  epipodium,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  in  many  Gastropoda,  as  well  as  the  dorsal  cirri  of  the  Nudi- 
branchiata,  may  function  as  organs  of  this  kind. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pair  of  lobes  at  the  sides  of  mouth  of 
the  Lamellibranchiata  are  organs  with  this  function,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  a  very  large  number  of  tactile  organs  of  this  kind  on 
the  cephalic  tentacles  which  are  so  comnionly  present  in  the  Gastro- 
poda. The  tracts,  which  carry  the  nervous  end-organs,  are  very 
often  specially  differentiated  in  these  animals. 

Although  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  view  that  the  above- 
mentioned  organs  function  in  the  perception  of  tactile  impressions, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  physiological  duty  of  a 
number  of  other  organs,  which  are  clearly  sensory,  and  are  connected 
with  the  integument.  These  enlargements  are  generally  formed  by 
ciliated  regions  to  which  a  nerve  passes,  and  at  which  it  often  forms 
enlargements.  It  is  doubtful  what  part  of  the  surrounding  medium 
acts  on  these  organs,  and  we  have  to  make  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
analogy  to  be  able  to  regard  them  as  olfactory  organs. 

In  the  Gastropoda  they  are  found  near  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  in  the  Heteropoda  I  found  them  very  widely  distributed  in  this 
region.  The  same  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Pteropoda.  In  the 
Gymnosomatous  forms  of  this  division  a  ciliated  organ  of  this  kind 
is  placed  superficially,  and  close  to  the  gills;  in  Pneumodermon  it  is 
wheel-shaped.  In  the  shelled  forms  it  is  a  transverse  ridge,  which 
is  placed  in  that  region  of  the  mantle-cavity  by  which  the  water 
passes  to  the  branchia). 

In  the  Opisthobranchiata  the  hinder  pair  of  tentacles  (rhinophor) 
appear  to  have  the  function  of  an  olfactory  organ ;  in  correlation 
with  this  function  they  vary  greatly  in  character,  and  the  surface  of 
these  tentacles  may  be  seen  to  be  increased  by  the  formation  of 
ridges  and  various  other  arrangements.  They  seem  to  be  in  all  cases 
ciliated-  If  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  respiration  is  largely  carried 
on  by  organs  which  arise  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  we  shall  see 
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that  the  tentacles^  when  functioning  as  olfactoiy  organs^  have  jnst 
the  same  relations  as  the  respiratory  ones;  ana  with  this  we  may 
correlate  the  great  distance  backwards  at  which  the  tentacles  are 
sometimes  found. 

In  the  Cephalopoda  the  olfactory  organs  are  more  definite  in 
character.  Behind  the  eyes  we  find  two  small  pits,  or  papillse,  which 
are  level  with  the  surface ;  these  are  ciliated.  The  processes  of  the 
more  deeply-placed  olfactory  cells  stand  up  between  the  ciliated 
ones ;  they  are  supplied  by  a  nerve  which  arises  close  to  the  optic 
nerve. 


Visual  Organs. 
§  272. 

Visual  organs  are  found  in  all  MoUusca  that  are  endowed  with 
the  power  of  active  movement.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  always 
atrophied  in  the  fixed  forms,  although  they  are  present  during  the 
larval  stages.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Placophora,  where  the 
larv89  indicate  by  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  pigment  spots  that  they 
are  provided  with  eyes,  which  are  atrophied  later  on. 

Structures  of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  nerve-centre,  and  in  the 
head  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  during  the  larval  stages;  they  are 
even  provided  with  a  refractive  body,  but  they  undergo  degeneration 
later  on.     The  same  thing  happens  in  the  Scaphopoda. 

It  is  different  with  the  organs,  which  are  ordinarily  found  on 
the  edge  of  the  mantle,  in  the  higher  divisions  of  many  Lamellibran- 
chiata. They  are  carried  on  special  optic-stalks  (Area,  Pectunculus, 
Tellina,  Pinna,  etc.) ;  in  many  cases  (Pecten,  Spondylus)  they  were 
even  observed  by  the  older  investigators,  owing  to  the  emerald- 
green  colour  of  the  tapetum,  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  eye. 
Although  these  organs  have  many  peculiarities  of  structure,  they 
agree  in  all  essential  points  with  the  optic  organs  of  the  rest  of  the 
MoUusca.  They  are  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  small  trunks  which 
pass  along  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  These  organs  vary  greatly  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed,  and  are  sometimes  replaced 
by  mere  pigment  spots.  This  arrangement  must  be  regarded  from 
that  point  of  view,  on  which  we  have  already  insisted,  when  we 
pointed  out  that  sensory  organs  might  be  difEerentiated  from  simple 
nerve-endings  at  any  point  of  the  integument ;  these  eyes,  therefore, 
on  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  can  only  be  compared  with  the  optic 
organs  which  are  found  on  the  head,  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view ;  morphologically,  they  are  special  structures,  and  are,  like  the 
similar  organs  found  in  Vermes,  due  to  adaptation. 

We  never  find  more  than  one  pair  of  cephalic  eyes  in  the  Gas- 
tropoda. They  are  often  replaced  by  mere  spots,  placed  on  the 
supra-oesophageal  ganglion,  and  disappear  altogether  when  the 
animal  loses  its  power  of  free  movement  (Vermetus).     When  it  is 
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simplest  the  eye  lies  beneath  the  integument  (as  in  many  Opistho- 
branchiata).  In  others  it  is  embedded  in  the  dermo-moscular 
tube^  and  retains  its  superficial  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
an  elongation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  developed.  This  sub-integu- 
mentary position  must  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  one,  for  in  the 
MoUusca,  just  as  in  the  Vermes,  the  integument  takes  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  eye.  The  eye-bearing  region  of  the  body  is 
ordinarily  found  to  be  the  base  of  the  tentacle  (Prosobranchiata), 
which  may  be  converted  into  a  special  eye-stalk  (ommatophor). 
Or  the  eye  may  rest  on  a  process  formed  from  the  tentacle 
(Strombus,  Pterocera),  or  this  process  may  become  separated 
from  the  tentacle,  and  become  independent.  Owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  optic-stalk  the  eye  is  capable  of  movement;  in 
the  Heteropoda  this  is  effected  by  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to 
the  wide  capsule  which  encloses  ^the  bulb  of  the  eye  (Pig.  187,  o). 
Thanks  to  these  muscles  the  bulb  is  enabled  to  vary  its  position ;  in 

form,  the  bulb  is  generally 
rounded  or  oval;  in  the 
Heteropoda  it  is  very  pecu- 
Uar  (Pig.  187). 

The  bulb  has  a  thin  outer 
covering,  which  passes  an- 
teriorly into  the  cornea 
(pellucida),  which  is  formed 
from  the  integument.  In 
the  posterior    portion    the 

Fig.  187.    Upper  part  of  the  nenrons  Bystem,  optic  nerve  widens  OUt,  and 

with  the    sonaory  organB    of    Pterotraohea.  is  trenerallv  provided  with 

p«  Cerebral  ganglia  (Cerebrum),    c  Commisaores.  wantrlioniV    finlapcrPmATif 

0  Optic  capsule.     I  Lens,     ch  Pigment  layer.  ^ .  gangUOniC    enlargement 

r  Ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  optic  rerye.       (^).    Internally  to  itwe  find 

o  Auditory  organ.  the    retina,   with   the   end 

organs  of  the  optic  nerve ; 
these  constitute  a  layer  of  rods  which  are  turned  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  eye,  and  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  pigment  from  the 
external  layer  of  the  retina.  Behind  the  cornea  there  is  a  lens,  which 
either  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  or  has  a  gelatinous  substance 
posteriorly  to  it,  which  represents  a  vitreous  body. 

The  sensory  layer  is  formed  from  the  ectoderm,  and  the  lens  also 
is  an  integumentary  structure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  developed  from  a 
cell,  which  gradually  secretes  the  substance  of  the  lens  in  stratified 
layers. 

§  273. 

The  eye  of  the  Cephalopoda  resembles,  in  many  points,  the  optic 
organ  of  the  Gastropoda.     We  know  that  it  is  gradually  differen- 
tiated from  the  ectoderm.   In  Nautilus,  each  bulb  is  carried  on  a  kind 
of  optic  stalk,  and  forms  a  lateral  projection  (vide  supra.  Pig.  1 76,  o) 
this  is  indicated  in  some  of  the  Dibranchiata,  but  in  them  the  bull 
may  he  supported  by  processes  of  the  cephalic  cartilage,  and  lie  i 
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a  kind  of  orbital  cavity.  In  Naatilas  the  optic  capsole  ia  continaoas 
with  tlie  stalk  j  in  the  Dibranchiata  it  is  placed  in  the  cartilafpnons 
orbits,  where  it  encloses  the  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  optic 
nerve  (Fig.  188,  go),  which  is  represented  in  Naatilas  by  a  layer 
which  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  bulb.  Anteriorly,  the 
optic  capsule  forma  a  thm  investment  (G),  which  is  known  as  the 
cornea ;  and  the  refractive  media  of  the  bolb  are  placed  behind  it. 
This  cornea  is  absent  from  the  eye  of  KaatUas,  as  is  the  lens.  In 
front  of  this  cornea  the  optic  capsale  is  therefore  directly  continaoas 
with  a  mem- 
brane which  is 
connected  with 
the  integument 
of  the  optic 
stalk,  and  which 
has  a  papil-like 
orifice  which 
leads  into  the 
interior  of  tho 
balb. 

In  the  Di- 
branchiata this 
direct  commani- 
cation  between 
the  internal 

cavity  of  the 
bulb  and  the 
surrounding  me- 
dium is  broken 
by  a  lens  (£); 
as,  however,  in 
many  forms  (Loli 
gopsis,  Histio- 
theutis,  etc.),  the 
transparent  por- 
tion of  the  optic 
capsule  is  alto- 
gether absent  or 

is  perforated  (Sepia,  Loligo,  Octopus),  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bulb  enclosed  in  the  capsule  is  bathed  by  water.  This  space,  which 
commnnicates  with  the  exterior,  is  not  only  continued  through  the 
optic  cleft  as  far  as  the  lens,  but  also  extends  more  or  less  around 
the  bulb. 

In  many  the  integoment  is  thrown  into  folds  aroond  the  cornea ; 
these  folds  form  "  eye-lids,"  and  are  either  limited  in  position  or 
extend  around  a  larger  portion  of  the  bulb,  when  they  form  a  defensive 
organ  for  the  eye  by  the  possession  of  occlusor  muscles. 

The  base  of  the  bulb  is  formed  by  a  cartilaginous  capsule 
(Fig,  188,  k);    aroond  the  pupil  this  becomes  converted  into  the 


Fig.  188.  HorizODtol  lection  of  the  eye  of  Sepia  {Diagnun. 
matic).  KK  Capbalio  cartilages.  C  Cornea.  £  ;LeoB. 
ci  Ciliaij  bod;  of  the  leni.  fit  Internal  layer  of  the  retina. 
Ee  External  layer.  P  Layer  of  pigment,  o  Optio  nene. 
go  Qanglion.  it  Pupillary  cartilage,  ik  Cartilage  of  the  iris. 
iu  White  body,     ae  Aiigentea  externa  [after  Hensen]. 
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cartilage  of  the  iris  (ik).  Outside  and  behind  this  optic  capsule  is  the 
ganglion  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  periphery  of  which  there  is  a 
whitish  organ  (w)  which  projects  more  or  less  forwards.  Behind 
this  there  is  a  longitudinal  layer  of  muscles,  and  lastly,  a  silvery 
membrane  (argentea  externa)  {ae),  which  reaches  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  pupil,  and  'invests  the  bulb  on  its  inner  face,  or 
-the  one  turned  towards  the  above-mentioned  cavity.  Internally 
to  it  there  is  the  argentea  interna.  The  bundles  of  nerves 
which  arise  from  the  ganglion  (go)  behind  the  cartilaginous  cap- 
sule, pass  to  the  retina  by  a  large  number  of  pores  in  it; 
the  retina  lies  within  the  cartilaginous  capsule,  and  is  con- 
tinued forwards  as  far  as  the  edge  of  an  organ  which  carries  the 
lens.  This  retina  is  formed  of  essentially  the  same  layers  as  the 
same  portion  of  the  eye  of  the  (rastropoda ;  an  internal  (Ri)  portion^ 
which  contains  the  perceptive  apparatus,  is  separated  from  the 
external  part  {Re)  by  a  layer  of  pigment  (P).  A  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue  extends  inwards  to  the  lens  (L)  from  the  layer  of  muscular 
fibres ;  this  completely  separates  the  eye  into  two  parts,  an  anterior 
smaller  and  a  posterior  larger  one;  these  unite  to  form  an  oval 
body,  the  long  axis  of  which  corresponds  to  the  optic  axis.  There 
are  epithelial  thickenings  on  the  anterior,  as  well  as  on  the  posterior, 
surface  of  this  layer  of  connective  tissue;  they  unite  to  form  a 
system  of  lamellsd,  which  invests  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  ciliary  body  "  (ci)  (corpus  epitheliale).  The  cavity  behind 
the  lens  is  filled  up  by  a  fluid. 

Hbnssn,  Zeitsohr.  f.  wise.  Zool.    Bd.  X7. 

[Lankkstkr,  B.  Bay,  Develt.  of  Cephalopoda.  Qnart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Sci.  1875.] 

Auditory  Organs. 
§  274. 

It  is  possible,  apparently,  to  derive  the  organs,  which  seem  to  be 

auditory  in  the  Mollusca,  from  the  vesicles  or  otocysts  which  we  met 

with  in  the  Vermes.  They  contain  otoliths,  and 
their  inner  wall  is  provided  with  nervous  end-organs, 
which  are  formed  by  modified  epithelial  cells.  These 
cells  are  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  for  the  otocyst 
itself  is  formed  from  that  layer ;  this  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  Gastropoda.     What  we  know  of  the 

Fig.  189.    Andi-     development  of  the  ear  in  the  Cephalopoda  agrees 

tory    organ    of     with  this  statement. 

Cyclas.    c  Au-  rpj^^  auditory  nerve  is  generally  ffiven  ofF  from 

ditory      capsnle.       .-i  -l     i  t  t     -x  1        •     -i*        j? 

e  Ciliated  epithe-     *^"®  cerebral  ganglion,     in  its  most  primitive  form 

lial  cells,  o  Otolith     the  auditory  vesicle  is  attached  to  this  ganglion,  and 

(after  Ley  dig.)       jfc  Js  only  when  it  is  separated  from  it  that  we  are 

able  to  make  out  a  true  auditory  nerve.  The  otocyst, 
however,  varies  greatly  in  position ;  thus,  it  may  be  attached  to  the 
pedal  gaoglion;  but  even  then  the  auditory  nerve  can  always  be 
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followed  up  to  tlie  cerebral  ganglion ;  it  sometimes  passes  aloi\g  the 
cerebro-pedal  commissure.  This  change  in  position  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  cerebral  ganglia 
themselves. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Scaphopoda  the  auditory  vesicles 
are  attached  to  the  pedal  ganglion ;  they  are  either  close  to,  or  at 
some  distance  from  it  (Naiades),  or  are  even  placed  more  deeply  in 
the  substance  of  the  foot  (Cythera).  In  the  Gastropoda  the 
otocysts  vary  greatly  in  position ;  but  the  primitive  position — ^that 
is,  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia — ^is  the  most  common  one ;  in  the 
Heteropoda,  and  many  Opisthobranchiata,  they  are  always  placed 
close  to  these  ganglia. 

The  otoliths  are  either  numerous,  and  consist  of  small  crystalline 
structures,  which  form  an  otoconia,  or  there  is  but  a  single  spherical 
otolith,  which  is  derived  from  one  cell  of  the  rudimentary  wall  of 
the  auditory  vesicle,  and  which  forms  a  concentrically-striated  con- 
cretion. Dentalium,  the  lower  forms  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,  and 
Gastropoda,  and  also  all  the  Pteropoda,  possess  otoconia.  In  the 
larval  stages,  however,  of  these  MoUusca,  the  otoconia  first  appear, 
and  then,  later  on,  the  spherical  otolith ;  this  apparently  disappears 
afterwards.  But  when  the  adult  form  is  provided  with  an  otolith, 
an  otolith  is  found  in  the  larva,  and  is  never  preceded  by  the 
otoconia. 

We  have  not  as  yet  any  connected  statements  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  end-organs  in  the  otocyst.  The  most  important  fact 
that  we  do  know  is  that  part  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  repre- 
sented by  cells  with  fine  rod-like  processes,  which  appear  to  be 
true  auditory  fibres.  They  form  the  auditory  organ,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  nerves,  while  the  ciliated  cells,  which  are  grouped 
in  tufts,  form  an  accommodating  arrangement  which  acts  on  the 
otoliths. 

We  have  a  permanent  proof  that  the  otocyst  is  developed 
from  the  ectoderm  in  the  Cephalopoda  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  canal, 
which,  in  many  of  them,  leads  from  the  auditory  vesicles  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  Nautilus  the  otocysts  lie  on  the  cephalic 
cartilage;  in  the  Dibranchiata  they  are  enclosed  by  it.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  distinguish  a  membranous  and  a  cartilaginous 
labyrinth,  analogous  to  the  similar  parts  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Vertebrata. 

In  the  Octopoda  the  auditory  vesicles  are  simple  in  form ;  in  the 
Decapoda  they  are  comphcated  by  the  formation  of  diverticula  and 
processes.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  cartilage,  whereas,  in  the  Octopoda,  they  lie  somewhat  freely  in 
their  cavity.  The  otolith,  which  is  placed  in  a  watery  fluid,  varies 
in  form — it  may  be  flattened  or  rounded,  or  may  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  acicular  pieces.  The  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerves 
either  form  the  "  auditory  plate,^'  which  is  a  thickened  portion  of 
the  epithelium,  from  which  the  cells  send  hair-like  processes  (audi- 
tory hairs)  (Sepia) ;  or  an  "  auditory  crest/'  which  generally  takes 
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a   curved   diroctioiij    and   which  is  likewise  covered  by  modified 
epithelium. 

LACAZX-DurmEBS,  Otocystos  dcs  Mollosqaes.  Aroh.  de  Zoologie.  I.  p.  97. — 
Sankk,  J.,  Das  Gehdrorgan  etc.  bci  Fterotrachea.  Zeitschr.  f.  wise.  Zool. 
XXV.  Sappl. — ^V.  Jhbrixg,  Die  Gehorwerkzeago  der  MolIuskeiL  Erlangcn, 
1876. — SiMBOTn,  Uobor  die  Sinnesorgane  nnBerer  einheim.  Weiohthiero. 
Zeitschr.  f .  w.  Zool.    Bd.  XXVI. 


Alimentary  Canal. 

§  275. 

Owing  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  wall  of  the  body  from 
that  of  the  enteric  canal  in  the  Mollnsca^  the  latter  canal  comes  to 
be  embedded  in  a  coelom.  It  forms  coils  or  loops  in  this  cavity^  as 
it  is  always  longer  than  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  characters  of  its 
anal  opening  are  well  worthy  of  note.  We  find,  indeed,  that  it  is 
onlv  in  the  Placophora  and  Lamellibranchiata  Ihat  it  traverses  the 
body  in  such  a  way  that  the  aboral  and  anal  ends  of  the  body  are  the 
same.  In  the  Scaphopoda,  Gastropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda it  always  ends  at  some  distance  from  the  aboral  end  of  the 
body;  it  is  looped  or  coiled.  If  we  suppose  that  the  gut  was 
primitively  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  and  that  the  anus 
was  placed  in  the  aboral  region,  and  that,  therefore,  this  change  in 
the  position  of  the  anus  was  acquired  afterwards,  then  we  must  also 
suppose  that  this  arrangement  ootained  at  a  very  far-distant  period, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  no  signs  of  it  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  real  cause  of  this  change 
in  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
universal  possession  of  a  shell.  The 
development  of  the  dorsal  mantle  and  its 
shell,  together  with  that  asymmetrical  mode 
of  development  of  both  of  these  structures 
which  obtains  in  most  MoUusca,  makes  it 
easy  to  see  how  they  affected  the  organism. 
We  must  distinguish  two  modes  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  first,  the  dorsal  development 
of  a  part  of  the  body  which  was  protected 
by  the  shell,  increased  the  space  available 
for  the  growing  gut,  which  formed  more 
or  less  complicated  loops  or  coils.  At  first, 
of  course,  this  only  enabled  it  to  depart 
from  its  straight  course.  In  the  second,  the 
development  of  a  mantle-cavity,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  was  correlated  with  that  of  the  mantle  and  shell, 
affected  the  position  of  the  gut.  When  the  mantle-cavity  is 
developed  in  the  hinder  region  of  the  body,  as  it  is  in  the  Thecoso- 
matons  Pteropoda  and  the  Cephalopoda  (Fig.  190),  the  position  of 


Fig.  190.  Diagram  of  the 
relations  of  the  enterio 
canal.  A  In  Pteropoda. 
B  In  Cephalopoda. 
p  Foot,  t  Arms  or  Tentacles. 
hr  BranchieD. 
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the  anus  is,  relatively  speaking,  least  altered.  It  may  still  lie 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  When  the  branchial  cavity  is  more 
anterior  in  position,  and  asymmetrical — ^as  it  is  in  most  of  the  shelled 
Gastropoda — the  anus  approaches  it,  inasmuch  as  its  function  is 
here  least  interfered  with. 

The  enteric  tube  is  divided  into  separate  portions  in  just  the 
same  way  as  in  Vermes. 

Although  embryological  inquiries  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any 
very  definite  results,  this  much  seems  certain:  the  mid-gut  is 
derived  from  the  endoderm,  and  the  fore-gut  from  the  ectoderm. 
The  hind-gut  is  laid  down  with  the  mid-gut,  and  has  therefore  the 
same  history  as  it  has. 

§  276. 

As  to  the  characters  of  the  various  divisions,  we  find  that  in  the 
Placophora  the  digestive  tube  is  coiled  several  times;  but  the  anus 
still  retains  its  aboral  position,  inasmuch  as  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  which  lead  to  a  change  in  position,  do  not  obtain  in  this  group. 

The  Lamellibranchiata  likewise  retain  the  most  primitive  relation 
of  parts.  The  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  the  Dimyaria  between 
the  foot  and  the  anterior  adductor,  i^  continued  into  a  short 
portion  which  functions  as  the  oesophagus;  this  passes  into  a 
widened  portion,  or  stomach.  The  efferent  ducts  of  the  liver 
open  into  this  gastric  mid-gut.  In  many  Lamellibranchiata  this 
stomach  is  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  a  csocal  diverticulum, 
which  is  often  of  some  size,  and  can  be  shut  off  by  a  valve; 
this  is  placed  in  the  pyloric  region.  In  many  forms  we  meet 
with  a  peculiar  structure  in  the  casca,  or,  when  they  are  absent, 
in  the  enteric  canal  itself;  this,  which  is  known  as  the  ''crystal- 
lino  style,''  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion  from  the  enteric 
epithelium.  The  hind-gut,  which  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  whole  tract,  makes  one  or  more  coils,  and  then  passes  towards 
the  back  of  the  animal ;  as  a  rule  it  is  of  the  same  calibre  through- 
out, but  it  is  sometimes  differentiated  into  narrower  and  wider  tracts. 
It  is  closely  surrounded  by  the  other  organs  (liver,  generative 
glands)  of  the  visceral  sac ;  its  terminal  portion  passes  underneath 
the  middle-line  of  the  shell  as  far  as  the  hinder  margin  of  the  body ; 
in  a  largo  number  of  Lamellibranchiata  it  traverses,  as  it  does  so,  the 
pericardium  and  heart  (Fig.  176,  i),  and  then  ends,  behind  the 
posterior  adductor,  at  the  anus ;  this  is  placed  on  a  process  at  the 
aboral  end  of  the  body,  which  projects  freely  into  the  mantle-cavity 
(Fig.  181,  r).  Here  again  the  position  of  the  anus  is  correlated  with 
the  characters  of  the  shell,  which  is  in  the  form  of  two  lateral  valves. 

§  277. 

In  all  MoUusca,  except  the  Lamellibranchiata,  part  of  the  fore- 
gut  is  differentiated  into  the  so-called  pharynx  or  buccal  mass; 
this  is  generally  a  large  organ,  the  structure  of  which  is  well  adapted 
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to  its  function ;  this  function  is  to  seize  and  comminute  the  food 
of  the  animal.  The  apparatus^  which  forms  the  chief  portion  of  this 
arrangement,  is  a  cutioular  membrane  which  rises  up  from  the  lower 
wall ;  on  it  there  are  small  teeth  or  hooks^  which  are  directed  back- 
wards and  arranged  in  transverse  rows.  The  teeth  vary  very  greatly 
in  arrangement  (Fig.  191,  abed),  form,  and  number;  they  are  not 

only  different  in  the  larger  di- 
visions, but  also  in  the  orders 
and  families,  and  even  in  the 
species,  so  that  the  genetic  affi- 
nities of  the  groups  is  indicated 
by  the  form  of  these  parts ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  been 
much  used  in  classification.  As 
Fig.  191.    A  row  of  denticles  from  the     f  ™}®  they  consist  of  a  median 

radalaofLittorinalittorea.  aMedian.      longltudmal  rOW  (a),  With  which 
bed  Lateral  denticles  (after  Grajr).  symmetrically-  arranged     lateral 

denticles  are  connected.  The 
organ  formed  by  the  whole  of  these  booklets  is  known  as  the  radula. 
In  many  (Turbo,  Patella)  it  projects  some  way  into  the  coelom,  and 
is  enclosed  by  the  sac-like  sheath  formed  by  a  diverticulum  of  the 
wall  of  the  cesophagus ;  it  may  even  be  longer  than  the  body  itself. 
This  organ  may  become  very  broad,  and  reach  to  the  sides  of  the 
pharynx.  In  the  Heteropoda  it  is  so  .far  more  highly  developed 
that  the  outermost  uncini  of  the  transverse  rows  may  not  only  be 
very  long,  but  also  be  articulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  movable. 
When,  therefore,  the  radula  is  protruded,  these  teeth  are  erected, 
and  when  it  is  drawn  back  they  come  together  like  pincers,  and  so 
act  as  seizing  organs. 

There  are  special  muscles  for  moving  the  radula  which,  with  tho 
cartilage  on  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  (p.  361),  help  to  increase  the  size 
of  this  organ  (Fig.  200,  B).  The  size  of  the  radula  is  therefore  closely 
correlated  with  that  of  the  buccal  mass.  This  organ  is  found  in  all 
divisions  of  the  Mollusca  excepting  the  Lam ellibranchiata, although  in 
some  (Thecosomatous  Pteropoda)  it  is  feebly  developed.  In  rare  cases 
the  radula  and  pharynx  are  altogether  absent  (Tethys).  The  radula  is 
relatively  small  in  the  Cephalopoda  (Fig.  192,  Cr),  where  the  oral 
opening  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  strong  jaws.  These  are  two 
strong  pieces  (Fig.  192,  C)  which  resemble  the  beak  of  a  parrot,  and 
are  provided  with  sharp  edges ;  the  lower  one  {ni)  projects  in  front 
of  the  upper  one  (vi).  The  soft  edges  of  the  lips  cover  the  bases 
only  of  these  jaws  (Fig.  179,  m  m'). 

In  the  Gastropoda  also  the  wall  of  the  mouth  has  a  firm  invest- 
ment, which  forms  a  kind  of  jaw.  In  the  Nephropneusta  there  is 
a  single  semi-lunar  piece  which  is  beset  by  toothed  ridges  at  its 
free  edge.  In  many  of  the  Branchiopneusta  lateral  pieces  are  added 
on  to  this  unpaired  one,  which  work  horizontally  on  one  another. 
These  paired  jaws  are  also  present  in  the  Prosobranchiata,  but  are 
he9b  developed  in  the  Opisthobranchiata. 
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The  mouth  of  the  Gastropoda  is  surroundod  \>y  the  Ups,  which 
meet  in  front  of  the  entrance  into  the  pharynx.  These  Upa  are  folda 
of  the  integnment,  which  can  be  retractM  or  protruded  with  the 
pharynx.  In  some  of  the  Frosob ranch) ata  this  arrangement  is 
carried  so  far  that  the 

fold, which,  as  we  have  s  _^    ^„_ 

seen,  ordinarily  forma 
the  lips,  gives  rise  to 
a  more  or  less  elon- 
gated sheathj  in  which 
a  proboscis,  within 
which  again  is  the 
pharynx,  lies  freely 
When  this  proboscis 
is  protruded,  the  inner 
wall  of  the  sheath, 
which  encloses  it,  is 
gradually  everted  (Do- 
liam,  Cassid,  Conus, 
Voluta,  Buccmum, 
Harpa,  Murex,  etc ) 
It  is  clear  then  that 
this,  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  mtesti- 
nal  tract,  may  be  very 
highly  Bpeci^ised. 


j  278. 


Pharyoi  of  a  Oastropod  (Plearo- 
'ertical  longitndinnl  Eectioa.  B  Tmn«- 
of  the  nmo,  tekea  along  the  vertical 
line  drawn  in  A.  M  (Esophagus,  i  Lipa.  r  Badnln, 
ft  Cartilage.  C  PharjDx  of  a  Cephalopod  (Loligo)  ; 
vertical  longitudinal  seotioQ.  t  ArmB.  ni  Upper, 
m'  Lower  jair- piece,  j  Tongue.  rBaduU.  oe  (EaophagDB. 


Behind  the  pha- 
rynx in  the  Gastro- 
poda the  fore  -  gut 
forms  the  tuaophagus, 
and  part  of  it  widens  out  into  a  stomach ;  this  is  succeeded  by  tho 
mid-gut,  which  often  traverses  the  visceral  sac  in  the  form  of  a 
single  loop ;  it  passes  on  to  the  hind-gut,  from  which  it  is  indistinctly 


The  canal  is  modified  in  character  by  the  enlai^ement  of  v 
parts  of  the  oesophagus;  in  this  way  a  special  portion  is  formed 
which  fanctions  as  a  crop.  This  is  cither  spindle-shaped,  as  it  is  in 
many  of  the  Prosobronchiata  (it  is  very  long  in  the  Hoteropoda),  or 
it  forms  a  unilateral  diverticulum,  which  may  develop  into  a  csecal 
appendage  (Ijymnsena,  Planorbis,  Buccioum).  Parts  of  the  fore-gut 
may  also  widcu  out  into  stomachal  enlargements,  which  are  separated 
ofE  from  the  neighbouring  tracts  by  cons  trie  tiouii.  These  form 
divisions,  set  one  behind  the  other. 

This  separation  distinctly  corresponds  to  a  division  of  function ; 
this  is  also  shown  by  the  varying  characters  of  tho  cuticalar  strao- 
tures  of  the  different  portions.   For  example,  in  Aplyaia,  one  portion 
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is  beset  with  pyramidal  pieces  of  cartilaginous  consistency,  and 
another  is  provided  with  firm  horny  hooks.  Simihir  kinds  of  hooks 
are  found  in  the  simple  stomach  of  Tritonia ;  in  Scyllaea  there  is  a 
broad  girdle  of  sharply-pointed  plates  in  the  same  region,  while 
in  the  stomach  of  those  Pteropoda  in  which  the  mouth-parts  are 
rudimentary,  there  are  strong  radulae.  The  presence  of  these  organs 
shows  that  these  portions  of  the  gut  merely  function  in  preparing 
the  food  for  digestion. 

The  widened  mid-gut  is  no  less  modified,  both  in  form  and  in 
the  differentiation  of  its  various  parts.  In  many  it  is  faintly  dis- 
tinguishable. In  others  it  forms  a  stomachal  cajcum,  so  that  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  ends  get  to  lie  close  together ;  this  is  the  more 
common  form.  The  stomach  may  be  broken  up  into  several 
divisions.  For  example,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  are  often 
separated  by  a  longitudinal  fold,  which  projects  into  the  stomach 
(Littorina) . 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rest  of  the  enteric  tube,  the  frequent 
enlargement  of  the  hind-gut  must  bo  mentioned.  In  many  Nudi- 
branchs  the  whole  gut  undergoes  more  marked  modifications 
(iEolidioe) ;  in  proportion  as  the  liver  takes  on  its  functions  it 
becomes  more  or  less  degenerated,  the  increased  size  of  the  liver 
compensating  for  the  great  abbreviation  of  the  gut  (vide  infra, 
p.  365). 

In  many  of  the  Gastropoda  there  are  glands  connected  with  the 
anus ;  these  are  sometimes  of  some  size  (Murex,  Purpura) ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  known  what  their  significance  is. 

The  anus  is  lateral  or  dorsal  in  position  according  to  the  size  of 
the  shell  and  the  development  of  the  mantle-cavity.  When  the 
shell  is  absent,  and  a  mantle-cavity  also,  the  anus  may  be  on  the 
dorsal  surface,  and  even  in  the  middle  line  of  that  surface,  as  it  is 
in  some  of  the  Nudibranchiata  (Doris)  (Fig.  200,  a).  In  others  it 
retains  the  lateral  position  which  it  acquired  owing  to  the  earlier 
possession  of  a  shell  (iEolidia). 


§  279. 

In  the  Cephalopoda  the  pliarynx  (Fig.  199,  ph)  is  continued  into 
a  iiaiTow  oesophagus,  which,  aftor  passing  through  the  cephalic 
cartilage,  is  either  continued,  without  any  change  of  diameter,  into 
the  stomach  (Loliginida)),  or  it  is  provided  somewhere  along  its  tract 
with  a  crop-like  enlargement,  which  is  often  of  considerable  size 
(Nautilus,  Octopoda).  A  stomach  (Fig.  193,  v)  is  fcJrmed  by  an 
oval  or  rounded  enlargement,  which  is  sometimes  (Nautilus,  Octopus) 
provided  with  strong  muscular  walls.  On  each  side  of  the  stomach 
there  is  a  layer  of  muscles,  which  are  arranged  in  a  radial  manner, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  tendinous  plate;  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Nautilus. 

The  pylorus,  which  is  placed  close  to  the  cardia,  leads  into  the 
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mid-gut,  whicli  is  provided  with  a  cajcam ;  this 
inner  wall  thrown  into  longitiidinal  folds  for 
the  first  part  of  its  length.  It  generally  takes 
a  straight  course  (it  is  slightly  coiled  in 
Nautilus  and  the  Octopoda  only)  forwards, 
to  a  short  hind-gut  (Fig.  193,  i),  which  opens 
to  tho  exterior  at  the  base  of  the  funnel.  In 
many  Cephalopoda  there  are  two  or  three 
valves  or  valrular  processes  around  tlie  anus, 
the  muscles  in  which  ara  remarkahly  well 
developed. 

The  cseca  (Fig.  193,  c)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mid-gut  vary  not  only  in  external 
form,  but  also  in  the  characters  of  their  in- 
ternal surface.  The  csecum  is  either  rounded 
(Nautilus,  Rossia,  Loligopsis)  or  elongated; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  often  spirally  coiled 
(Sepia,  Octopus).  When  the  ceecum  is  very 
long,  it  is  often  coiled  several  times  (e  e). 
The  inner  surface  is  either  thrown  into  pro- 
cesses, which  are  arranged  in  a  lamellar 
fashion  (Nautilus),  or  these  processes  may 
form  circular  folds  arranged  in  conformation 
with  the  spiral  fona  of  the  ciecum.  Two  of 
the  largest  folds  receive  the  efferent  ducts  of 
tho  liver,  and  project  so  far  into  the  lumen  of 
the  enteron  as  to  form  at  times  a  valve-like 
apparatus  which  shuts  off  tho  caecum.  It  is 
probable  that  this  caacum  has  a  secretory 
function,  as  in  thoso  forms  (Loligo  vulgaris) 
in  which"  the  folds  are  absent  a  largo  number 
found  in  its  walls. 


portion  also  has  its 


FiK.193.  DigestJTODpiM. 
ratna  of  Lotigo  lagit. 
tata-  oe  (Eaopbagae. 
u  The  «tomaob,  opened 
longitadin&Uy.  x  A 
probe  pagaed  through 
pflomB.  c  Commence- 
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e  0  Its  spiral  portion, 
i  Hind.gat.  a  Ink-bag. 
b  Itfl  opening  into  the 
rectam  (after  Home). 

of  glands  are  to  be 


Origans  appended  to  the  Enteric  Canal. 


1)  Appendages  of  the  fore-gut. 

^  280. 

Of  those  glandular  organs  which  are  connected  with  the  eutenc 
canal,  the  salivary  are  found  only  in  those  forms  in  which  the 
pharynx  is  developed;  it  is  possible  therefore  to  make  out  a  certain 
connection  between  these  struotures.  In  the  Gastropoda  they  are 
always  placed  on  each  side  of  the  fore-gut,  and  open  into  the 
pharynx.  Sometimes  they  form  short  ceecol  tubes  (Pteropoda), 
which  are  sometimes  hidden  in  the  very  substance  of  the  pharynx 
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(many  Opisthobrancliiata).  When  they  are  more  highly  developed 
their  duct  is  elongated,  so  that  the  secreting  portion  comes  to  lie 
some  way  further  back ;  sometimes  it  is  placed  on  the  oisophagus, 
and  at  others  on  the  stomach  itself.  In  this  case  the  glands  are 
rounded,  elongated,  and  generally  flattened  tubes  (Prosobranchiata, 
many  Pulmonata),  which  may  be  broken  up  into .  several  smaller 
parts,  or  have  the  form  of  ramified  organs ;  the  glands  found  on 
the  stomach  of  Pleurobranchus  are  examples  of  this  latter  kind.  Wo 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  two  pairs,  the  efferent  ducts  of  which 
are  either  separate  all  along  their  course,  or  the  ducts  of  the  hinder 
pair  unite  with  one  another.  Even  when  there  is  but  a  single  pair 
of  glands  they  may  be  often  observed  to  fuse  into  one  mass,  the 
double  nature  of  which  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  two  efferent 
ducts.  The  salivary  glands  of  many  Prosobranchiata  are  differen- 
tiated functionally  (Dolium,  Cassis,  Cassidaria,  Triton ium),  for  part 
of  the  gland  secretes  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  glands  of  some  Opis- 
thobranchiata  (Pleurobranchus,  Doris)  are  differentiated  in  the  same 
way. 

Among  the  Cephalopoda,  Nautilus  is  provided  with  a  paired 
glandular  mass,  which  is  placed  inside  the  pharynx.  These  glands 
are  also  present  in  many  Dibranchiata  (Octopus,  Eledone),  as 
are  others,  which  are  short  and  lie  just  behind  the  pharynx ;  these 
have  an  efferent  duct  which  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  immediately  in  the 
orifice  of  the  duct  (Fig.  199,  gh  s).  In  addition,  there  are  glands 
behind  these  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  and  behind  the 
point  at  which  it  penetrates  the  cephalic  cartilage.  They  are  either 
simple  or  lobate ;  as  a  rule  their  efferent  ducts  unite  into  a  single 
one,  internally  to  the  cephalic  cartilage,  and  this  duct  opens  into  the 
pharyngeal  cavity  in  front  of  the  lingual  ridge  (Fig.  199,  gls  ?'). 

Pancebi,  p.,  Gli  organi  o  la  scorotioue  dell'  acido  solforico  nci  Gasteropodi.  Atti 
della  B.  Accad.  dello  Sc.  fisicho.    Napoli.    Vol.  III. 


2)  Appendages  of  the  Mid-gut. 

§  281. 

Appended  organs  are  very  generally  found  on  the  mid-gut  of  the 
MoUusca ;  they  represent  the  "  liver,*'  and  are  differentiations  of  the 
wall  of  the  enteron,  from  which  they  are  developed,  under  the  form 
of  diverticula,  the  primary  origin  of  which  is  the  sacculation  of  the 
endoderm. 

In  the  Lammellibranchiata  the  liver  is  a  gland  which  sur- 
rounds the  stomach  and  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  enteron. 
It  forms  numerous  acini,  which  are  connected  together  into  largo 
lobes,  and  open  at  various  points  either  into  the  stomach,  or  into  the 
succeeding  division  of  the  enteron. 
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la  the  Placophora  it  forms  a  pair  of  symmetrioally  disposed 
branched  tabes. 

la  the  Gastropoda  this  ^laad  is  no  less  well  derelpped.  In  the 
shelled  forms  it  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  visceral  aao 
within  the  shell ;  it  is  always  made  up  of  a  number  of  large  lobes, 
and  embraces  more  or  less  of  the  enteron.  The  bile-dacts  from  the 
lobes  either  open  separatelj  or  together  into  the  first  portion  of  the 
mid'gat,  and  sometimes  also  iato  the  stomach-like  enlargement. 
The  number,  as  well  as  the  relative  size  of  the  separate  portions  of 
the  liver,  vai-ies  greatly.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  the  liver  increases 
in  size  it  becomes  less  complex,  while  the  smaller  the  lobes  the  more 
numerous  they  are. 

This  mode  of  arrangement  along  a  large  portion  of  the  enteric 
canal  leads  to  certain  changes  in  this 
portion  of  the  enteron  in  one  division  of 
the  Opisthobranchiata,  The  ducts  of  the 
several  lobes  of  the  liver  widen  out,  and 
so  form  diverticula  of  the  stomach ;  when, 
therefore,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
hepatic  tubes  opening  into  the  stomach, 
its  inner  surface  has  a  reticular  appear- 
ance (Doris,  Doridopsis),  Owing  to  this 
change,  which  is  easily  explicable  by  a 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  liver,  the 
glandular  portion  of  this  organ  becomes 
apparently  a  mere  covering  for  these 
irregular  diverticula. 

This  is  indeed  the  origin  of  that 
arrangement  of  the  digestive  system  in 
the  jEolidiae  and  others,  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention  (§  278). 
The  hver  has  the  form  of  wide   ceecal 

appendaires,  which  arise  from  the  mid-     „.._,„.  ,     , 

^'.    ,ci"  iJii        ,  11   J      i.  L        Fig.   191.      Enleno  canal    of 

gut  (Fig.  19-1,  m),  or  so-called  stomach,  ^"o i id ia papulosa.  phPha. 
They  are  either  directly  connected,  when  rym.  m  Mid.gnt,  with  iu  he. 
the  appendages  open  at  once  into  the  P*''*"  appen^ges,  (h)  all  of 
mid.gut  or  indirectly,  wto  tev  ,tffl  ,'.rrASi&%l,?',i'i 
form  wide  diverticula  of  it  (rig.  194);  Hauoock). 

and  these,  too,  may  be   due   to  certain 

changes  in  a  part  of  the  liver.  These  appendages  traverse  the 
coelom  and  send  blind  processes  into  the  dorsal  cirri,  when  such 
are  present.  These  processes  are  more  or  less  branched,  according 
to  the  number  present,  and  they  may,  farther,  anastomose  with  one 
another.  The  size,  just  as  much  as  the  number  and  general  form 
of  the  enteric  appendages,  may  vary.  Sometimes  they  are  mere 
diverticula  of  the  enteron,  and  may  communicate  with  it  by  wide 
openings,  and  even  he  largo  enough  to  take  in  masses  of  food ;  or, 
again,  they  may  form  narrow  canals  which  do  not  take  any  direct 
share  in  the  reception  of  the  food.     There  are  intermediate  stages 
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Ijetwoen  thoKO  extreme  U/rma,  The  fact  that  these  enteric  caeca 
always  liave  a  ^^landular  investment  is  of  importance  as  bearing 
on  their  real  character.  'ilieHe  branches,  therefore,  are  not  merely 
phyhiological  equivalents  of  a  liver,  but  are  to  }>e  regarded  as  modi- 
fications of  a  true  liver,  which  have  come  to  take  a  share  in  increasing 
the  enteric  canal,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  their 
canalH.  Ilie  «mje  organ,  which  in  other  Gastropoda  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  liver,  becomes  a  part  of  the  digestive  tract  in  the  iEolidije, 
and  retains  its  primitive  significance  in  its  walls  only,  or,  it  may  be, 
in  parts  only  of  these  walls.  The  share  taken  by  the  cavities  derived 
from  the  enteron  in  the  functions  of  this  tract  explains  how  it  is 
tliat  the  mesial  enteric  tube  is  so  short.  In  other  divisions  also  of 
the  Opjsthobranchiata  the  liver  has  the  form  of  wide  tu}>es — as  in 
ITiyllirhoe,  Limapontia,  etc.  In  all  these  structures  the  liver  appears 
to  l>e  degenerated,  and  there  is  no  early  stage  of  differentiation ;  this 
is  because  the  yEolidisc  are  derived  from  shelled  Gastropoda. 

In  the  Pteropoda  the  liver  is  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of 
small  cu.*cal  tubes.  In  Pneumodermon  these  tubes  are  collected 
together  into  branched  groups,  and  the  wide  orifices  of  their  ducts 
are  scattered  on  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  and  give  it  an  almost 
sieve*like  appearance.  In  the  rest  of  the  Pteropoda  acini  of  simpler 
character  Ixjset  a  portion  of  the  enteron ;  they  form  a  well-defined 
mass,  which  is  traversed  by  this  tube  (Fig.  201,  A). 

The  liver  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  always  a  large,  and,  frequently,  a 
compact  gland  ;  in  Nautilus  it  consists  of  four  loosely  connected 
lobes,  each  of  which  gives  off  an  efferent  duct.  In  the  Dibranchiata, 
there  are  only  two  lobes,  and  these  are  either  distinctly  separated 
(Sc*pia),  or  only  partly  connected  together  (Rossia).  In  Sepiola 
and  Argonauta  the  two  lobes  are  more  intimately  connected ;  in  the 
Loliginidao  and  Octopodathcy  form  a  single  mass,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  (jDsoi)hagus.  In  no  case  does  the  liver  give  off  more  than 
two  efferent  ducts,  which  point  to  the  primitive  existence  of  two 
lobes,  and  which,  just  as  in  Xfaatilus,  always  open  into  the  end  of  the 
ceccum. 

There  are  peculiar  glandular  lobules  on  the  hepatic  ducts  at  the 
openings  into  the  ca3cum,  and  also  in  the  liver  itself;  these  differ  in 
structure  from  the  acini  of  the  liver.  The  glands  at  either  of  these 
spots  have  been  regarded  as  pancreatic  glands,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  they  have  no  close  affinity  to  the  organs  of  that  name 
found  in  the  Yertebrata.  In  the  Gastropoda  also  (Aplysia,  Doris) 
special  glands  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver. 


3)  Appendages  of  the  Hind-gut. 

§  282. 

Various  glandular  organs  belonging  to  this  division  are  found  in 
the  Gastropoda  only^  where  their  significance  has  not  been  made 
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out.  In  the  Cephalopoda,  tbo  Dibranchiata  are  ordioariW  proTidod 
with  an  ink-bag,  whicli  is  an  organ  of  this  kind;  in  many  (Loliginidte) 
this  opens  together  with  the  hind-gutj  and  m&y,  therefore,  ropre- 
senb  a  stracture  which  has  been  dereToped  from  it,  althoughj  indeed, 
in  other  Cephalopoda,  it  opens  below  or  behind  the  anus.  It  forms 
.  an  elongated  sac,  the  contractile  walls  of  which  form  internally- 
projecting  lamellro  (Fig.  193,  a),  and  which  seoretoa  tfie  welt-knowa 
black  fluid.  -'   * 


§  283. 

A  ccelom  appears  very  early  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
MoIIoBcan  body.  The  complieationa  which  affect  the  ooelom,  owing 
to  the  coils  of  the  enteric  canal  which  are  embedded  in  it,  and  the 
appended  oi^ns  which  are  developed  from  its  walla,  are  farther 
increased  by  the  formation  of  other  organs,  and,  especially,  of  the 
generative  system ;  the  cavity  is  thereby  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  segments  varying  in  size.  Aa  a  rule,  the  coelom  is  oontinued  into 
the  processes  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  into  the  mantle-flaps  of 
the  Lam elli branch,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Gastropoda.  Less  im- 
portant appendages  of  the  body  are  also  frequently  coaneoted  with 
the  coolom. 

As  a  role,  the  vascular  system  is  freely  connected  with  the  ccelom, 
which  therefore  forms  a  portion  of  the  haemal  system.  This 
arrangement  is  more  or  lesa  well  marked ;  and  more  or  less  wide 
spaces  are  shut  off  from  the  coelom,  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  vascular  system  is  developed.  When  the  wider  spaces  of  the 
ctolom  are  connected  with  the  vascular  system,  these  portions  of  tho 
hiemal  system  form  lacunio ;  when  these  spaces  are  broken  up,  either 
by  the  organs  which  are  embedded  in  them,  or  by  tho  bands  of  tissuo 
which  connect  together  the  walls  of  these  organs,  thoy  become  con- 
verted into  narrow,  and  often  into  vascular  canals,  wliich,  moreover, 
are  frequently  arranged  in  a  regular  manner.  In  tho  Lamellibran- 
chifttft  and  Gastropoda  there  aro  all  kinds  of  stages  of  this  kind ; 
in  the  Cephalopoda  the  blood -vascular  system  ia  very  complete,  and 
true  lacunar  spaces  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  tho  visceral 
sac.  By  mtiius  of  tho  oj^tory  orgimH  ($  289),  thecoolom,  as  in 
many  Vermes,  commuB^^^  with  the  sarroiinding  medium. 
The  water  is  thereb^^^B^d  to  mis:  with  the  blood.  In 
addition  to  the  com^^^^Bs  which  the_  ooelom  has  with  tho 
exterior  by  mcani:i  of  ^^^^^B7  organic,  it  is  able  to  communicate 
with  it  directly,  owi^^^^H>i'e8c^nco  of  pores  in  the  foot  of 
the  Lamellibranc^^^^^BGastropoda;  the  fluid  is  able  to 
escape  from  the  ccek^^^^^Be.se  porufl.  This  has  been  definitely 
made  ont  both  iaJ^^^^^Hranchiata  (Mactra,  Cardium,  Helen) 
and  in  the  Gaetm^^^^^^^B  Thitt  fluid  is  of  especial  importnnco 


in  locomotion^^^^^^^Bw  anunal  is  enabl^  to  swell  out  its 


iport 
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body  by  taking  in  the  water.  By  its  aid^  retracted  parts  can  bo 
protruaed,  limp  partiS  erected,  and  the  whole  musculature  of  the 
body-wall,  and  especially  that  of  the  foot,  is  thus  made  very 
important.  The  power  of  protruding  certain  parts,  which  have 
been  withdrawn  into  the  shell,  and  especially  the  foot,  depends  on 
these  relationiEL  which  are  definitely  known  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata  and  Gastropoda,  as  also  in  that  of  the  Pteropoda. 
As  yet  it  is  not  definitely  known  whether  water  is  taken  into  the 
hsemal  system  in  the  Cephalopoda. 


Vascular  Sjrstem. 
§  284. 

In  all  the  MoUusca,  excepting  the  Scaphopoda,  the  vascular 
system  is  arranged  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way,  so  far  as  nil 
essential  points  are  concerned.  These  are,  first,  the  presence  of  a 
dorsal  longitudinal  trunk,  a  portion  of  which  is  developed 
into  a  central  organ  (ventricle)  ;  secondly,  transverse 
vessels  are  connected  with  the  longitudinal  one,  which, 
when  lateral  gills  are  present,  carry  the  blood  from  them 
to  the  heart,  and  are  further  differentiated  into  organs 
of  circulation  by  becoming  auricles  for  the  ventricle. 
This  dorsal  development  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  circulatory 
system  is  a  point  in  which  they  resemble  the  Vermes  (cf.  p.  168). 

The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  auricles  in  Mollusca  which 
are  in  other  points  markedly  divergent,  shows  us  that  this  is  a 
peculiarity  which  lies   at  the  very  bottom  of  their  organisation ; 


Fig.  195.  Diagrnm  to  show  tho  relations  of  the  Circulatory  Centres  in  tlie 
MoUnsca.  A  Part  of  the  dorsal  vascular  trunk  and  transverse  trunks  of  a  Worm. 
B  Heart  and  nuriclcs  of  Nautilus,  C  of  a  Lamellibranch  or  of  Loligo,  D  of 
Octopus.  E  Heart  and  auricle  of  a  Gastropod,  v  Ventricle,  a  Auricle,  ac  Arteria 
cephalica.    ai  Arteria  abdominalis.    Tho  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  current 

of  blood. 

while  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  auricles,  which  open  behind  one 
another  into  the  ventricle,  in  the  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda, 
points  to  a  metameric  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system, 
just  as  much  as  does  the  presence  of  several  transverse  trunks  in  the 
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Annulate  Vermes.  These  vessels  still  retain  so  much  of  their 
primitive  character  that  they  are  not  called  auricles,  but  branchial 
veins. 

This  homology  of  the  two  pairs  of  auricles  with  two  transverse 
trunks  of  a  dorsal  vessel  (Fig.  195,  A  and  B)  points  to  a  primitive 
condition,  which,  while  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Nantilidso,  agrees 
also  with  the  palsDontological  relations  which  these  Cephalopoda 
have  to  the  rest  of  the  extant  members  of  their  group.  The  presence 
of  but  one  pair  of  auricles  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  degene- 
ration (Placophora,  Dibranchiate  Cephalopoda,  Lamellibranchiata, 
and  many  Gastropoda),  which  corresponds  to  the  reduction  of  the 
gills.  The  key,  therefore,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  ventricle  and  auricles  in  the  Mollusca  is  to  com- 
pare them  with  more  indifferent  organs.  When  part  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  converted  into  the  ventricle,  the  parts  that  are  continued 
from  it  form  arterial  trunks,  and  these,  when  they  retain  their 
primitive  course,  are  distinguished  as  anterior  and  posterior  aortae 
(aorta  cephalica,  et  aorta  intestinalis  sive  abdominalis).  In  some 
of  the  Cephalopoda,  the  Octopoda  (D),  we  meet  with  an  important 
change  in  position,  for  the  trunk  of  the  dorsal  vessel  has  made  a 
loop-like  turn,  so  that  the  two  arterial  portions  (oc  and  ai)  run  in 
the  same  direction  for  a  certain  distance.  The  points  at  which  they 
arise  from  the  ventricle  are  thereby  approximated.  The  circu- 
latory system  of  those  Gastropoda,  which  are  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  arterial  trunk  is  given  off  from  the  ventricle, 
may  be  derived  from  a  similar  relation  of  parts  (B).  This  single 
arterial  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are  distributed  in 
just  the  same  regions  as  are  the  two  arterial  trunks  {ac  and  at), 
which  are  given  off  from  either  end  of  the  ventricle  in  the  Cepha- 
lopoda  and  Lamellibranchiata.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
developed  from  the  two  arterial  trunks,  which  were  primitively 
disposed  along  a  single  axis.  The  final  reduction  of  the  auricles 
to  one  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  gills,  and 
is  correlated  with  the  union  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  arterial 
trunks. 

The  auricles  and  ventricle  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  derived 
from  different  portions  of  a  primitive  vascular  apparatus,  and  point 
to  a  metameric  arrangement ;  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  signs 
of  metamerism  exhibited  in  the  nervous  system  (p.  344),  they  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Molluscan  phylum  were 
segmented  organisms. 

§  285. 

The  heart,  in  the  Placophora  and  Lamellibranchiata  (Fig.  196,  v), 
lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  just  below  the  back,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pericardium;  it  receives  blood  from  two  lateral 
auricles  (a)  while  the  above-mentioned  vascular  trunks  arise  from  it 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  In  the  Placophora  the  heart  is  placed  a 
good  way  back,  so  that  the  anterior  artermi  trunk  is  of  a  considerable 
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length.  In  most  of  the  LamelUbranohiata  the  heart  is  dirided  into 
two  limbs,  which  embrace  the  hind-gut  (i),  and  which  give  off  the 
aorta  after  they  unite.  In  Area  this 
passage  of  the  hind-gut  through  the 
heart  leads  to  the  formation  of  two 
ventricles,  which  are  represented 
by  two  conmletely  separate  cham- 
bers, each  of  which  is  provided  with 
an  auricle.  Each  ventricle  gives  off 
an  aorta,  which  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  before  it  gives 
off  any  branches,  so  that  there  is  a 
single  aorta  all  the  same.  The  same 
holas  for  the  posterior  arterial  truok. 
The  anterior  arterial  trunk  passes 
as  far  as  the  region  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  gives  off  branches  and  opens 
into  wide  htemal  spaces.  The  pos- 
terior arterial  trunk,  the  length  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hinder  portions  of  the 
mantle,  which  represent  the  siphons, 
also  passes   into   heemal   spaces   or 


Tig.  196.  Tectico)  Bcotion  thniugb  an 
Anodoiitk.  V  yentriole.  o  Anriclea. 
pp'  Pericsrdul  o&rity.  t  Hind.gnt. 
m  Mantle,     br  bt'  Bisochiie.  /  Foot, 


Spaces  of  this  kind,  which  are  essentially  marked  off  by  connec- 
tive tiasae,  ramify  not  only  in  the  mantle,  hut  also  between  the 
viscera.  They  may  be  distinguished  into  larger  or  smaller  recep- 
tacles for  blood,  according  to  their  width ;  while,  further,  they  take 
the  place  of  a  capillary  and  of  a  venous  system.  Larger  sinuses 
are  regularly  present  at  the  base  of  the  gills,  and  a  median 
azygos  one — which  collects  together  the  venous  spaces  iu  the  foot 
— extends  between  the  two  adductor  muscles.  All  of  these  haemal 
spaces  are  connected  together,  and  form  in  different  parts  o  more  or 
less  wide  mesh-work.  The  two  lateral  spaces  also  communicate  with 
the  organs  of  Bojanus  (^  290). 

If  we  follow  out  the  course  which  is  taken  by  the  blood  sent  from 
the  arteries  to  the  periphery,  although,  indeed,  many  points  about  it 
have  not  been  definitely  made  out,  we  find  that  some  of  it  goes  to 
the  mantle,  and  some  to  the  visceral  sac.  Thence  some  of  it  passes 
into  the  branchial  sinuses,  and  from  these  either  directly  into  the 
gills,  or  to  the  glands  of  Bojanus,  before  it  passes  to  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  latter  course  is  that  which  is  taken  by  most  of  the 
blood.  Since,  however,  the  hasmal  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  gilla 
are  in  direct  communication  with  the  anricles  of  the  heart,  part — 
although  a  small  part — of  the  blood  is  able  to  return  to  the  heart 
without  going  to  the  gills.  The  blood  from  the  mantle  also  cornea 
to  the  heart,  and  passes  at  once  into  the  auricles ;  but  this  cannot  be 
r^^rded  as  absolutely  venous  bloodj  on  account  of  the  respiratory 
function  of  the  fiaps  of  the  mantle.    As  all  the  blood  which  comes 
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from  the  gills  is  received  into  the  auricles,  all  of  (lie  blood  finally 
returns,  by  various  ways,  to  the  ventricle. 

The  character  of  the  circulation  in  the  glands  of  Bojanus  is 
worthy  of  remark.  These  excretory  organs  are  placed  in  the 
■way  of  the  blood  which  is  going  to  the  gills,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  venous;  and  herein  we  get  a  kind  of  primitive  portal 
circulation. 

§  286. 

In  the  Gastropoda,  the  heart,  which  is  here  also  enclosed  in  a 
pericardium,  is  often  provided  with  two  lateral  auricles  (Haliotis, 
Fissurella,  Nenta)      IVochus  also  has  two  auricles,  but  the  left  one 


Pif[.  197.  Orgnniealion  of  ralndina  Tiyipura.  c  Heed.  1  TentncIcB.  p  Foot. 
pp  Opercolnni.  a  Eye.  ii  Auditory  orgin.  n  Cerebr&l  gauglioii.  n'  Pedal  ^nglion. 
n"  Branchial  ganglion,  n'"  Buccttl  gaDgliOD.  (The  conimissnra  from  the  cerebnl 
ganglion  is  not  DgnredJ  ph  Pharjm.  a  (EBopbagnB.  br  Braacbiie.  r  BcdbI  organs. 
t  Venons  bjhiib.  Sv  YeDODH  einnB  at  the  base  of  the  branchin.  /  Branchial  artery, 
at  Anricleof  theheart.  vVentricle.  apPoBterioTarteij  (tiBceralaiteij).  aa  Anterior 
artery  (after  Ley  dig). 

is  somewhat  reduced ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Gastropoda,  as  also  in  the 
Reropod»,tbere  is  but  one  auricle  (Fig.  197j  a/).  The  dorsal  position 
of  the  heart  is  modified  by  the  asymmetrical  development  of  the 
visceral  sac ;  it  is  always  placed  close  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
the  thin-walled  auricle  is  always  directed  towards  them.  It  is 
placed  in  front  of  them  in  the  Prosobrancliiata,  and  behind  them  in 
the  Opisthobrancliiata.  It  has  in  many  (^castropoda  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  rectum  as  it  has  in  the  Lamellibranchiata  (Turbo, 
Nerita,  Neritioa);  in  some,  indeed,  the  ventricle  is  divided  (Haliotis, 
Fissurella,  Emarginula). 

An  aorta  arises  from  the  ventricle  and  gives  off  a  viEceral  artery 
which  passes  backwards  (op),  while  the  trunk  is  continued  on  as  an 
aorta  cephalica  (a«).    This  latter  passes  directly  to  the  anterior 
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parts  of  the  body,  and  generally  gives  off  a  large  branch  to  the  foot ; 
this  sometimes  looks  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  the  chief  trunk. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  gives  off  on  its  course  branches  which  pass  to 
the  stomach,  salivary  glands,  and  so  on ;  it  either  ends  simply,  or 
after  several  ramifications,  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx.  In  the 
Pteropoda  it  is  more  widely  distributed,  for  in  them  the  pedal  branch 
has  the  characters  of  a  continuation  of  the  chief  trunk,  and  in  the 
head  it  divides  into  two  large  terminal  branches  which  ramify  largely 
in  the  fins.  The  visceral  artery,  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
artery  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,  is  but  slightly  broken  up  in  the 
Pteropoda  and  lower  Gastropoda.  Like  the  cephalic  artery,  it  loses 
itself  in  larger  hsemal  spaces.  In  most  of  the  Prosobranchiata  it  is 
greatly  developed,  and  much  broken  up  {ap);  this  is  the  case  also  in 
many  of  the  Tectibranchiata  (Pleurobranchus),  but  in  others  it  is 
replaced  by  several  smaller  arteries  (Aplysia).  The  visceral  arteries 
of  the  Nudibranchiata  are  branches  of  the  principal  trunk  (Doris). 

The  afferent  vessels  differ  according  to  the  number,  form,  and 
disposition  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  many  of  the  Nudibran- 
chiata the  blood  is  collected  from  the  body-cavity  near  the  auricle. 
In  others,  which  have  distinct  respiratory  organs,  there  are  definite 
canals,  or  even  vessels  with  special  walls,  which  convey  the  blood 

from  the  venous  passages  to  the  respiratory 
organs.  When  these  are  most  simple  in  character, 
the  blood  passes  to  the  auricle  without  going 
through  branchial  veins.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
in  many  of  the  Pteropoda.  When  the  gills  are 
more  highly  developed  the  returning  blood  is 
collected  into  special  venous  trunks,  which  open, 
either  separately  or  together,  into  the  auricle. 
These  branchial  veins  are  always  so  arranged  as 
to  be  adapted  to  the  size  as  well  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  branchiso.  In  many  of  the  Nudi- 
branchiata (-^olidia,  Scyllsoa,  Tritonia),  large 
vessels  pass  off  from  the  gills  and  unite  together 
to  form  larger  trunks,  which  give  rise  to  a  median 
or  two  lateral  branchial  venous  trunks,  connected 
with  the  auricle  of  the  heart.  When  the  bran- 
chiae are  scattered  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  this  afferent  system  of  bi'an- 
chial  vessels  is  well  developed,  but  when  they  are 
limited  in  extent  it  is  reduced  in  size  (Doris, 
Polycera).  Tritonia  is  an  example  of  the  former 
arrangement  (Fig.  198),  for  in  it  two  lateral  bran- 
chial venous  trunks  (ss)  pass  by  means  of  a  trans- 
verse trunk  to  the  heart.  The  transverse  canal 
forms  a  kind  of  double  auricle  (a),  although  indeed  it  has  only  one 
opening  into  the  ventricle  {v). 

The  paths  by  which  the  blood  goes  to  the  branchisD  are  always 
more  or  less  lacunar.     In  many  of  the  Opisthobranchiata  the  blood 


Fig.  198.  Fart  of 
the  oircnlatory  or- 
gans of  Tritonia. 
8  Venons  sinasea 
laid  open.  The  wall 
IB  perforated  by 
the  openings  of 
the  branchial  veins. 
V  Ventricle. 
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from  tbe  coelom  is  collected  into  canals,  vrbicli  ran  in  the  integn- 
ment;  and  thence  it  is  distributed  to  the  gills.  All  the  blood,  how- 
erer,  does  not  pass  to  thorn,  for  some  is  returned  to  the  heart  after 
having  passed  through  the  integament. 

In  Helix  and  Limax  the  hsemal  spaces,  which  pass  into  the  wall 
of  their  branchial  cavity,  and  which  form  a  system  of  canals  which 
carries  blood  to  the  res- 
piratory organs,  are  de- 
veloped in  a  vascular 
manner.  They  break 
up  into  a  rich  network 
in  the  integument,  and 
this  netwo^  gives  off  a 
nnmber  of  targe  trunks 
with  distinct  walls, 
which  unite  to  form  a 
"  pulmonary  vein  ; " 
and  this  vein  passes 
into  the  auricle.  The 
network  of  pulmonary 
vessels  may  be  regarded 
as  a  large  blood  sinus, 
which  extends  into  the 
walls  of  the  lungs,  and 
which  is  broken  through 
at  various  points  by 
islets  of  firm  substance. 


§  287. 

The  heart  of  the 
Cephalopoda  is  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  vis- 
ceral sac,  and  is  formed 
of  a  rounded  or  trans- 
versely -  oval    ventricle     "i^c™]' 


ijax.  gli  »  Superior  Enlivary  gl&ndB.  g^  >  Inferior 
aaliTUj  glandB.  o  Eye,  t  Fuonel.  br  Br&DchuB. 
trn  Ovary.  odOvidnct.  c  Heart,  r  tr  Branobial  veim. 
a  Arteria  cepbalica.  vc  Tenro  cbteb.  av  TenooR 
sppendages  (after  Milne-Edwardd.) 


(Fig.l95,50;rig.iy9, 
e),  which  receives  blood 
from  as  many  bran- 
chial veins  as  there  are 
branchiae.  That  is  to 
say,  in  Nautilus  there  are  four,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Cephalopoda 
two  branchial  veins  opening  into  the  ventricle.  These  veins  are 
generally  considerably  widened  oat  in  front  of  their  opening  into  the 
ventricle  (Fig.  199,  v  br),  and  this  enlaivement  is  homologons  with 
the  auricle  in  the  Gastropoda  and  LamSlibranchiata.  Two  arterial 
trunks  always  arise  from  the  heart ;  one,  the  larger,  passes  straight 
forwards ;  this  is  tho  arteria  ccphalica  (Fig.  199,  a) ;  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it  a  smaller  trunk,  the  arteria  abdominalia  (a*)  is  given 
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off,  and  tliis  generally  passes  backwards.  This,  whicli  is  the  general 
mode  of  arrangement,  shows  distinctly  how  the  Cephalopoda  agree 
with  the  two  other  classes,  while  it  points  to  their  havmg  a  close 
affinity  to  those  MoUusca  which  are  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  two  auricles. 

The  cephalic  artery  first  of  all  gives  oS.  large  branches  to  the 
mantle,  and  some  to  the  intestinal  tract  and  to  the  funnel ;  when  it 
reaches  the  head  it  gives  off  the  optic  arteries  and  supplies  the  oral 
regions,  and  divides  into  larger  branches,  the  number  of  which 
depends  on  that. of  the  arms.  In  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  the 
brachial  arteries  spring  from  a  circular  vessel,  which  is  developed 
around  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus.  The  abdominal  artery 
is  more  varied  in  character ;  in  some  of  the  SepiadaB  (Fig  202,  a ') 
and  Loliginid83,  it  arises  opposite  to  the  cephalic  artery,  and  has, 
therefore,  the  same  relations  as  the  visceral  artery  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata ;  but,  in  the  Octopoda,  it  arises  from  the  anterior  region 
of  the  heart,  close  to  the  aorta  (Fig.  199) ;  it  very  soon  breaks  up 
into  several  branches  for  the  enteric  tube  and  generative  organs.  In 
the  Loliginidee,  however,  it  gives  off  two  additional  branches  for  the 
fins;  in  Ommastrephes  a  special  enlargement  (which  is  perhaps  an 
accessory  organ  of  circulation)  may  be  observed  on  these  vessels. 

All  over  the  body  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  communi- 
cate with  the  veins  by  means  of  a  well-developed  system  of  capil- 
laries. In  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  at  any  rate,  this  system 
takes  the  place  of  the  lacunar  blood-passages  which  were  found  in 
the  other  Mollusca,  and  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  differentiation. 

The  venous  roots  from  the  capillaries  are  collected  into  larger 
trunks,  which  have  sometimes  the  characters  of  true  veins,  and  are 
sometimes  widened  out  into  large  spaces,  so  that  they  are  inter- 
mediate between  true  vessels  and  mere  lacunae.  Of  the  more  special 
characters  of  the  venous  system  we  have  to  note  that  the  brachial 
veins  are  united  into  a  circular  sinus,  placed  in  the  head ;  this  is 
supplied  also  by  neighbouring  smaller  venous  trunks,  while  it 
gives  off  a  large  haemal  canal  (vena  cephalica,  or  great  vena  cava) 
(Fig.  202,  vc),  which  passes  backwards  to  the  branchial  region.  At 
the  gills  it  breaks  up  into  two  (Dibranchiata)  or  four  (Tetrabran- 
chiata)  venous  trunks ;  these  take  up  the  other  veins  which  come 
from  the  mantle  and  viscera  {vc'^  and  pass  to  the  base  of  the  gills. 
In  the  Dibranchiata  the  branchial  arteries  acquire  a  muscular  in- 
vestment and  form  a  contractile  portion,  or  branchial  heart 
(Fig.  202,  vc '),  which  pulsates  rapidly,  and  acts  as  an  accessory  organ 
of  the  circulation.  Special  appendages  are  attached  to  the  branchial 
artery  in  front  of  these  branchial  hearts ;  these,  which  are  diverti- 
cula of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  are  bathed  by  the  venous  blood, 
which  passes  into  the  branchiae,  in  just  the  same  way  as  are  the  organs 
of  Bojanus  in  the  Lamellibranchiata  (vide  Excretory  Organs,  §  289). 

Although  the  venous  blood-receptacles  of  the  Cephalopoda  which 
we  have  described  may  be  regarded  as  a  venous  system,  provided 
with  closed  walls,  true  blood  lacunae  are  not  absent.  They  are  dis- 
tributed in  just  the  same  way  aa  in  the  other  classes  of  the  Mollusca. 
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The  coelom  is  such  a  blood-space ;  all  the  organs  in  it  are  bathed  by 
venous  blood.  Various  veins  open  into  it,  and  it  is  also  connected 
by  two  canals  with  the  large  vena  cava  (vena  cephalica). 

Milxe-Edwards  et  Valenciennes,  Nouv.  obs.  but  la  constit.  de  Tappareil  do  la 
circnlation  chcz  les  Moll.  M^m.  Acad,  des  So.  T.  XX.  Milne-Edwabds, 
Voyage  en  Sicilo.    T.  I. 

§  288. 

The  blood  fluid  of  the  Mollnsca  is,  as  a  rule,  colourless,  and 
often  has  a  bluish  or  opalescent  appearance.  In  many  Cephalopoda, 
however,  it  is  violet  or  green,  and  in  some  (Gastropoda  (Planorbis) 
the  blood  is  red — the  plasma  being  coloured. 

The  form-elements  of  the  blood  are  always  colourless,  and  have 
the  character  of  indifferent  cells,  which  give  off  all  kinds  of  psendo- 
podia-like  processes  during  their  amoeboid  movements;  this  has 
been  observed  in  the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Gastropoda. 

A  rounded  organ  extends  alongside  the  branchial  arteries  of  the 
Cephalopoda ;  its  function  is  not  known,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  an 
organ  which  is  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  form- 
elements  of  the  blood. 

[Lank ESTER,  E.  Bat,  Distribution  of  HsBinQglobin  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 
(red  corpuscles  of  Area  and  Solen).    Proo.  Royal  Society,  1873.] 


Excretory  Organs. 
§  289. 

In  addition  to  the  various  organs  which  have  been  already  noted 
as  present  in  the  integument,  and  which  serve  as  excretory  organs^ 
there  are  others  which  open  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
which  are  much  more  important  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  the  Placophora  there  is  a  glandular  organ  which  is  placed 
close  to  the  anus ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  comparable  to  the 
excretory  organ  of  the  Conchifera.  Its  internal  orifices  have  not 
been  observed.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  regard  this 
organ  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  excretory  organs  of 
the  rest  of  the  MoUusca. 

These  typical  excretory  organs  of  the  Mollusca  are 
homologous  with  the  organs  found  throughout  the  Vermes, 
and  there  called  renal;  which  organs  form  the  looped 
canals  (nephridia)  of  the  Annulata.  In  the  Mollusca  also  they  com*- 
menceby  an  external  orifice,  and  open  into  the  ccelom  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  course.  The  internal  opening  is  distinguished  by  special 
arrangements;  most  commonly,  perhaps,  indeed,  generally,  by  an  in- 
vestment of  cilia,  whereby  they  call  to  mind  the  ciliated  funnels  of  the 
looped  canals  of  Vermes.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  these  organs,  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  body  communicates  with  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  are  able,  therefore,  to  bring  water  into  the  body, 
while,  like  their  homologues  among  the  Vermes,  they  may  presiae 
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over  oiher  functions  also.  Thus  they  may  have  relations  to  the 
generative  organs^  as  is  clearly  the  case  in  some  of  the  LameUibran- 
chiata.  There  is  good  reason  also  for  thinking  that  the  efferent 
ducts  for  the  generative  products  in  the  Cephalopoda  are  derived 
from  these  excretory  organs.  They  have  not,  therefore,  any  exclusive 
relation  to  excretion.  When  they  are  excretory  in  function,  the  walls 
of  the  canals,  which  are  otherwise  simple,  undergo  a  certain  amount 
of  metamorphosis,  and  may  then  be  seen  to  have  a  glandular 
structure.  .  In  these  cases  they  may  be  regarded  as  *'  kidneys,''  on 
account  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  their  products.  In  tlus  case, 
if  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  provided  with 
secreting  cells,  the  contents  of  which  are  formed  by  granular  or  con- 
centrically striated  concretions,  similar  to  those  which  are  of  such 
importance  in  the  renal  secretions  of  other  groups  of  animals. 

Where  the  internal  orifice  has  been  observed,  it  has  been  seen  to 
lead  into  the  pericardial  sinus,  through  the  wall  of  which  the  duct 

{)asses.  If  it  be  true  that  the  excretory  organ  is  derived  from  a 
ooped  canal,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  wall  of  this  pericardial 
sinus  is  derived  from  a  dissepiment,  such  as  those  which  carry  the 
openings  of  the  looped  canals  m  the  Annelides.  Many  facts,  however, 
are  wanting  to  confirm  this  supposition,  and  particularly  those  which 
would  explain  how  the  change  in  the  position  of  this  dissepiment 
has  been  brought  about. 

§  290. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata  the  excretory  organ  is  known  as  the 
Organ  of  Bojanus;  it  is  always  paired,  although  sometimes  it  is 
fused  into  one  mass  along  the  middle  line ;  it  lies  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  body,  close  to  the  base  of  the  gills.  Its  substance  is  made  up 
of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  coloured  spongy  tissue,  the  interspaces 
in  which  often  run  together,  and  generally  form  a  large  central 
cavity.  From  this  cavity  a  pore,  on  either  side,  leads  into  the  peri- 
cardium, while  another  leads  into  the  efferent  duct.  The  latter  either 
lies  close  to  the  genital  pore,  or  is  confluent  with  it,  or,  lastly,  the 
generative  organs  open  into  the  organ  of  Bojanus,  so  that  the 
generative  products  are  passed  out  to  the  exterior  through  it  (Pecten, 
Lima,  Spondylus).  Area  and  Pinna  have  the  efferent  ducts  united ; 
Cardium,  Chama,  Mactra,  Pectunculus,  Anodonta,  Unio,  etc.,  have 
the  orifices  of  the  excretory  and  generative  organs  separate.  The 
walls,  which  rise  up  in  folds,  or  the  meshwork-like  tissue  of  the 
organ,  is  thickly  invested  with  secreting  cells,  which  secrete  the 
already-mentioned  concretions,  in  many  of  which  the  characteristic 
excretion — uric  acid — ^has,  of  course,  not  yet  been  observed.  As 
to  its  relations  to  the  vascular  system,  see  p.  370. 

The  Scaphopoda  resemble  the  Lamellibranchiata  in  the  possession 
of  a  paired  excretory  organ. 

§  291. 

In   the    Gastropoda    the  excretory  organ  varies  still   more   in 
cliaracter.     A  paired  excretory  organ — the  predecessor  of  the  per- 
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manent  kidney — has  been  made  out  in  the  FalmoDsta.  In  adult 
animals  the  organ  is,  as  a  rale,  unilateral.  This  double  rudiment 
poiats  to  its  being  the  same  as  the  paired  organ  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata.  The  recent  discorery  of  a  paired  excretory  organ  in 
HaliotiSj  Fissurella,  aad  Patella,  in  which  forms  the  left  organ  is 
more  or  less  rudimentary,  seems  to  be  decisive  on  the  matter.  The 
degeneration  of  one  of  the  two  organa  appears  to  be  correlated  with 
the  degeneration  of  other  paired  organs,  as,  for  example,  the  gills. 
So  far  as  exact  obserratiooa  show,  it  opens  by  one  pore  into  the 
pericardial  sinus,  and  by  the  other  to  the  exterior.  In  the  majority 
o£  the  Gastropoda,  uric  acid  has  been  detect«d  in  the  organ.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Pulmonata,  in  which  the  kidney,  which  is 
placed  between  the  heart  and  pulmonary  veins,  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised on  account  of  its  whitish  or  yellowish  colour.  It  is  lamellar  or 
spongy  in  strncture,  and  the  lamellte,  or  bands  which  make  it  up,  are 
covered  by  laige  secreting  cells,  in  which  firm  concretions  of  various 
forms  can  be  made  out.  The  long  efFerent  duct,  which  commences 
some  way  back,  opens  into  the  pulmonary  cavity,  which  ia  Helix 
appears  to  be  a  widened  terminal  portion  of  this  duct. 

In  the  Prosobranchiata  the  kidney  lies  between  the  gills  and  the 
heart;  it  has  the  same  position  in  some  of  the  Opiathobranchiata. 
As  a  rnle  an  efferent  duct  passes  forwards  and  accompanies  the  hind- 
gut,  below  which,  and  often  not  far  behind  the  anus,  we  find  its 
orifice. 

In  many  of  the  Opisthobranchiata  it  appears  to  have  lost  its 
excretory  function  (as  in  Polycera),  or  the  excretion  is  fluid.  In  this 
case  the  kidney  {as  in  Phyllirhoe,  Actseon,  etc.)  has  the  form  of  a 
long  transparent  tube,  which  extends  some  way  back  behind  the 
hefurt  along  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  is  placed  close  to  the 


J.  200.    Diagrnm  of  Doria,  to  show  tho  eicretor;  organii.     o  Uouth.    (  Lips. 

B  Buccal  masB.     a:  CEsophagas.      v  Stnmacli.    i  lateatioe.     a  Adhb.      at  Aoriole. 

V  Yentncls  (after  A..  Hanooclc). 

back.     It  opens  into  the  pericardial  sinus  by  a  ciliated  orifice,  and 
by  a  contractile  one  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  many  of  the  Opisthobranchiata  a  greatly-developed  cfecal-sac 
is  given  off  by  this  organ,  which  givea  off  secondary  diverticula 
(Fig.  200,  R),  and  so  gradually  forms  a  ramified  tube.  Structures  of 
this  kind,  which  resemble  a  ramified  gland,  have  been  observed  in 
Doris,  Dendronotus,  Scylliea,  etc.     A  canal  (fl')  is  continued  from  the 
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pericardial  orifice  (O  into  the  interior  of  the  tube,  where  it  opens 
?r'),  so  that  it  only  commimicatea  with  the  exterior  in  &  round- 
abonb  manner. 

In  the  Thecosomateus  Pteropoda,  and  also  in  the  Heteropoda,  the 
organ  which  is  regarded  as  the 
kidney,  becanse  of  the  similarity 
between  its  two  orifices  and 
those  of  the  Prosobranchiata,  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  spongy 
character.  In  Carinariaj  among 
the  Heteropoda,  it  is  provided 
with  a  distinct  inrestment  of 
secreting  cells;  in  all  the  rest 
there  is  a  clear  cellular  layer 
instead.  The  framework  of 
the  kidney  is  stiff ;  but  in 
Atlanta  and  the  FirolidsB  it  is 
contractile,  and  performs  en- 
ergetic and  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions. In  the  Thccosomatons 
Pteropoda  also,  the  kidney  can 
act  in  this  way,  e.g.  in  Cbreseia 
(Fig.  201.  re). 

As  the  glandular  nature  of 
this  organ  is  doubtful  when  the 
secreting  cells  do  not  contain 
concretions,  greater  weight  may 
be  laid  on  its  relations  to  the  in- 
gestion of  water,  which  has  been 
best  observed  in  these  cases. 
The  movements  of  the  organ 
are  not  limited  to  merely  open- 
ing and  closing  its  external 
orifice,  but  they  also  drivo  the 
water  inwards  and  mix  it  with 
the  blood  which  is  returning  to 
the  respiratory  organs  from  the 
general  circulation ;  this  organ  is 
always  placed  in  the  course  taken 
by  this  current.  Although  the 
ingestion  of  water  by  the  excre- 
tory organ  has  not  been  directly 
observed  except  in  theso  divi- 
sions, there  is  no  reason  for 
concluding  that  it  does  not  also 
obtain  in  the  rest  of  the  aquatic  Gastropoda.  It  is  in  the  Nephro- 
pneusta  only  that  (he  parts  concerned  have  other  relations,  but  even  in 
them  the  kidney  has  the  same  relations  to  the  system  of  blood-canals, 
tor  theSuid  of  the  blood  may  be  observed  to  pass  out  by  the  renal  orifice. 


Fig.  201.  OrftoniEalioQ  ot  Chrci 
pp  Tho  fins.  (E  (Eflophagns.  v  Btomach. 
r  BiDd-gnt.  )i  Liver,  a  Auricle.  ( 
tricle.  re  EidiiC7.  e  lis  inlemftl  orilioc. 
tf  GiternBl  orifice,  b  Ciliated  orgni 
g  Honnciphrodilo  glaod.  g'  Hermaphn 
dito  dnct.  j"  VcDiol  pouch,  m  Points  t 
tbo  position  of  tbo  retractor  motcic. 
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The  great  rariatioos  ia  the  more  special  cbaractera  of  the  excre< 
tory  oi^n,  which  are  seen  ia  the  Gastropoda,  prevent  our  being 
astonished  at  the  fact  that  this  same  organ  is  otherwise  modified  in 
the  Cephalopoda.  AH  the  Cephalopoda  possess  in  their  visceral  moss 
closed  sacs,  which  open  into  the  mantle-cavity.  As  the  efferent  ducta 
for  the  j^enerative  products  resemble  the  excretory  canals  in  having 
that  part  of  them  which  surrounds  the  germ -glands  connected 
with  the  coelom,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  efferent 
ducts  have  been  derived 
from  primitive  excretory 
organs;  iu  this  case  the 
Cephalopoda  must  have 
had  a  larger  number  of 
these  organs,  of  which 
some  alone  have  retained 
their  primitive  significance. 
Four  of  these  organs  are 
found  in  Nautilus,  and  two 
in  the  Dibranchiata.  Their 
orifice  is  sometimes  placed 
on  a  papilliform  process 
(Pig.  178,  r).  The  large 
branchi^   vascular   trunks 

project  into  these  sacs,  and  J'?:?.'^- ,  °'r_°'_*i°??  ""^  a"™*°^.  "?^°A.^ 
their  walls,  therefore,  nro 
irregular  in  form.  So  far, 
however,  as  these  vessels 
project  into  the  sacs,  their 
walls  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sac.  In 
connection  with  the  bran- 
chial arteries  the  wall  of 
each  sac  presents  onmerous 
ramified  appendages,  which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  sacs  (cf. 
Fig,  1 78,  A ;  Fig.  202,  re) ;  they  are  formed  by  csecal  diverticula  of 
the  vessel,  and  a  superjacent  glandular  investment.  In  Nautilus  these 
appendages  of  the  four  venous  trunks  are  clothed  by  tnbnlar  glands 
which  open  into  the  connected  sac.  It  ia  still  doubtful  what  we 
shonld  regard  the  appendages  on  tlio  other  blood  vessels,  which 
project  into  the  pericardial  sinus,  ns  being.  As  this  sinus  communi- 
cates with  the  mantle-cavity,  perhaps  they  also  represent  excretory 
organs.  In  the  Dibranchiata  the  venous  appendages  appear  to 
have  a  somewhat  different  structure.  Concretions  of  phosphate 
of  calcium  appear  to  be  the  principal  products  of  this  appa- 
ratus ;    in  the  Sepiad^e  this  organ  (Fig.  201)    is  very  large,  and 
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nriery  of  the  body  (norta).  a'  Posterior  artery. 
')  Gnlar^ments  of  the  branahiaJ  veins,  repre- 
senting the  anriclea  of  the  heart,  v*  Bronchikl 
rein,  ranning  alongside  tbo  brancbio!.  I'c  Ad> 
tenor  large  rena  oaTO.  kc'  Branchial  arteries 
(braoches  of  the  veoa  cava).  t'c"  Posterior 
veruD  cavED.  re  Spongy  appendages  ot  the 
branches  of  the  vcdeo  cavic.  e  Their  diverticala. 
TLo  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  blood- 
cnrrent  (after  J.  HoDter.) 
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extends  even  on  to  the  smaller  roots  of  these  veins.  Owing  to  this 
arrangement^  this  secreting  apparatus  has  relations  to  the  venous 
current  of  blood  which  passes  to  the  gills;  it  has  therefore  the 
same  relation  as  the  excretory  organ  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  and 
Cephalophora. 

It  is  less  certainly  proved  that  the  sacs  which  contain  the  excre- 
tory venous  appendages  have  any  internal  communications.  While 
some  authors  assert  that  there  is  such  a  connection  with  the  blood- 
vascular  system,  and  especially  with  the  pericardial  sinus,  others 
deny  it.     These  organs  still,  therefore,  require  much  elucidation. 

Hancock,  A.,  On  tho   Structure  and  Homologies  of  the  Renal  Organ  in  the 
Nndibranchiate  Mollnsca.    Transact.  Linnean  Soc.     Vol.  XXTV. 
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Generative  Organs. 
§  293. 

Reproduction  is  never  effected  in  the  MoUusca  by  any  of  those 
asexual  modes  which  we  saw  in  the  Arthropoda  to  be  ultimately  duo 
to  sexual  differentiation.  It  is  exclusively  dependent  on  the  complete 
activity  of  both  sets  of  generative  organs.  In  several  divisions  the 
two  organs  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  different  layers  of  the 
embryo;  the  male  having  been  found  to  have  relations  to  the 
ectoderm,  and  the  female  to  the  endoderm.  These  organs  are  fairly 
distinct  in  the  different  classes  of  the  Mollusca,  so  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  derive  them  from  a  ground-form  common  to  the  whole 
group,  by  looking  for  this  form  at  a  very  low  stage  of  differentiation. 

In  the  Placophora  there  is  an  unpaired  germ-gland,  from 
which  paired  efferent  ducts  lead  to  the  laterally  and  posteriorly 
placed  genital  pores.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  separate  efferent 
ducts,  the  arrangement  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  it  is  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata.    In  most,  the  sexes  appear  to  be  distinct. 

In  the  Lamellibranchiata,  individuals  in  which  the  two  sexes 
are  united  are  only  found  in  a  few  diverse  genera,  or  even  in 
isolated  species ;  they  probably  represent  the  remnant  of  an 
arrangement  which  was  formerly  found  in  the  whole  class. 
In  the  Oysters  we  find  an  intermediate  step  towards  a  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  inasmuch  as  these  organs  are  not  active  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  individual;  but  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  alternately  so.  The  germ-glands  are  paired  and 
placed  at  the  sides;  they  also  open  separately.  They  generally 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  coelom,  and  are  often  intimately  con- 
nected with  other  organs. 

Gradational  differences  can  be  made  out  in  the  relations  of  tho 
two  kinds  of  germ-glands  in  hermaphrodite  forms,  which  indi- 
cate the  lines  along  which  the  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been 
effected.  In  some  (e.g.  Ostrea)  the  germ-gland  is  a  hermaphrodite 
organ  in  the  fullest  sense  of  -the  word.     The  follicles  which  produce 
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the  ova,  and  those  which  produce  the  semen,  are  united  together,  and 
the  efferent  ducts  are  common  to  both  sets  of  products.  In  Pecten 
also  (P.  varius)  the  latter  arrangement  obtains,  but  the  germ- 
gland  itself  is  differentiated  into  a  male  and  a  female  portion.  The 
former  is  placed  in  front  and  above,  the  latter  behind  and  below. 
When,  finally,  as  in  other  forms,  the  separate  germ-glands  have 
ducts  which  open  separately,  they  are  more  highly  differentiated 
(Pandora).  In  many  genera  hermaphroditism  predominates  in  some 
species,  while  others  have  the  sexes  separate  (Cardium). 

The  efferent  ducts  of  the  germ-glands  are  feebly  developed, 
and  the  glandular  lobules  are  often  placed  close  to  their  common 
orifice.  There  are,  therefore,  no  accessory  organs  of  any  kind. 
They  open  in  various  ways  on  either  side.  The  genital  canal  is 
sometimes  united  with  the  excretory  organ,  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
differentiation  from  it,  and  the  generative  products  are  passed  out 
through  it  (e.g.  Pecten,  Lima,  Spondylus) ;  the  genital  canal  is 
sometimes  united  with  the  orifice  only  of  this  organ  (e.g.  Area, 
Mytilus,  Pinna) ;  lastly,  it  sometimes  opens  by  a  proper  papilla 
(e.g.  in  Ostrea,  Unio,  Anodonta,  Mactra,  Chama). 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  excretory  apparatus  is  of 
great  importance  in  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  efferent  ducts  of 
the  generative  products.  The  genital  canal,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  into 
the  excretory  organ,  appears  to  be  a  differentiation  of  the  latter, 
which  is  extended  to  the  germ-glands  in  which  the  generative  pro- 
ducts are  developed;  and  the  gradual  separation  of  the  genital  canal 
from  the  excretory  organ  implies  a  further  stage  of  differentiation, 
which  leads  to  a  complete  separation  of  the  genital  canal,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  generative  organs,  from  the  excretory  organ.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  seen  in  all  the  higher  Molluscs, 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  a  primitive  functional  con- 
nection between  the  generative  and  excretory  organs;  this 
relation  is,  later  on,  simply  indicated  in  a  faint  manner  by  the 
approximation  of  the  external  openings  of  these  organs. 

The  Lamellibranchiata,  by  showing  the  lines  along  which  the 
differentiation  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  generative  organs  has 
been  effected,  are  not,  so  far  as  these  relations  are  concerned,  so 
very  distant  from  the  Vermes  or  the  Brachiopoda.  Some  of  the 
Vermes  present  us  with  relations  identical  with  those  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchs;  while  others,  having  the  efferent  apparatus  greatly,  and 
apparently  specially,  complicated  (Platyhelndnthes),  make  it  at  first 
sight  more  dMcult  to  give  any  explanation  of  this  matter. 

§  294. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  Gastropoda  and  Pteropoda  are  in 
many  ways  more  highly  differentiated.  Although  there  is  a  ''  her- 
maphrodite gland,''  as  in  the  Lamellibranchiata,  which  is  found  in 
a  larger  number  of  forms,  the  apparatus  is  considerably  compli- 
cated, and,  as  a  rule,  has  copulatory  organs  connected  with  it.     The 
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geaeratire  gland  ia,  moreover,  always  nDpaired,  and  is  placed,  and 
opens,  asymmetrically,  so  that,  as  compared  with  the  Lamellibran- 
cniata,  it  mast  baye  andergone  unilateral  degeneration. 

The  hermaphrodite  gland  varies  greatly  in  character.  It  is 
always  mode  up  of  a 
number  of  lobes  (Pig. 
203,  A),  which  form  the 
ovarian  germs  at  their 
fnrthermoBt  blind  ends 
(a),  while  the  seminal 
masses  are  developed  at 
some  distance  from  the 
end  {b).  These  spots  are 
not,  however,  separated 
from  one  another,  bnt 
the  common  cavity  of  a 
lobule  is  the  spot  at 
which  the  various  pro- 
ducts are  developed. 
They  are,  therefore,  cells 
derived  from  epithelial 
structures,  which  become 
ova  at  one  point,  and  at 
another  give  rise  to  seminal  filaments.  This  double  production  does 
not  seem  to  take  place  Bimnttaneonsly,  as  a  rule,  so  that  the  same 
lobnle  or  tho  same  gland  produces  ova  at  one  time,  and  sperm  at 
another. 

A  differentiation  may  bo  made  out  in  the  lobules  when  the 
ovarian  portions  form  diverticala  (B,  a) ;  in  this  case  they  are 
grouped  in  a  rosette  around  the  seminal  portion  (b),  and  have  the 
appearance  of  secondary  acini.  The  variations  iu  the  forms  of  the 
hermaphrodite  gland  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  separate 
lobules  are  united  together ;  thus  each  lobule  may  have  its  proper 
duct,  and  tho  whole  gland  look  like  a  greatly-ramified  organ  (Opis- 
thobranchiftta) ;  or  the  acini  may  open  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  a  duct, 
as  in  some  Pteropoda  (Oymbulia,  Tiedemannia) ;  or  they  may  be 
grouped  into  racemose  or  lobate  masses  of  glands,  of  which  there 
may  be  a  number  (Phyllirhoe),  or  they  may  form  a  single,  more  or 
less  compact,  gland  (some  Pteropoda,  as  Pneumodermon,  Hyalea  j 
most  of  tho  Opisthohranchiata  and  Pulmonata), 


Fig.  203.  FollicIoB  ot  the  hermaphrodite 
nUnds  of  QaatTopoda.  A  Of  Helix  horten- 
■ia.  The  ova  (aa)  are  developed  on  the  wall  of  the 
follicle;  and  tho  Beminal  maueB(i>)  internally.  BOt 
Aoolidia.  Tho  Beminal  portion  (b)  of  a  follicle  ii 
bMot  poripherallj  by  ovariaa  raconles  (a),  c  Com- 
mon  efferent  duct. 


The  efferent  ducts  may  be  arranged  in  one  or  other  of  these 
modes  in  the  hermaphrodite  Gastropoda. 

1)  There  is  a  common  efferent  duct  for  the  semen  and  ova,  wbich 
represents,  therefore,  a  vas  deferens  and  oviduct,  and  carries  both 
sots  of  products  from  the  hermaphrodite  gland  to  the  generative 
orifice.     A  csecal  diverticulum  forms  the  uterus,  and  also  serrea  for 
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the  reception  of  tlie  copulatory  organ.  At  the  geaorative  orificOj  the 
semen  either  paaaea  directly  into  the  subjacent  and  erersible  copnla- 
tory  organ,  or,  when  this  is  some  distance  from  the  orifics,  ib  is 
carried  to  it  by  a  ciliated  groore.  This  arrangement  is  found  in  some 
Opiuthobranchiata,  and  in  all  the  Thecosomatous  Pteropoda. 

2)  The  efferent  duct  of  the  hermaphrodite  gland  is  common  for  a 
short  distance  only ;  it  then  divides,  and  each  canal  goes  on  its  own  way 
to  the  generative  orifice.  At  tbe  point  of  division  it  may  be  connected 
with  secondary  organs,  or  undergo  a  simpler 
kind  of  differentiation  aa  expressed  by  modi- 
fications of  the  calibre  of  the  canals.  This 
may  also  happen  to  the  common  tube  an- 
teriorly to  its  bifurcation.  In  the  Opis- 
thobrancbiata  it  is  often  widened  out  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  so  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  generative  products  which 
are  about  to  be  passed  oat.  In  the  Neph- 
ropneusta  (Fig.  204)  the  common  efferent 
duct  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
upper  one  (ve)  from  the  hermaphrodite 
gland  (z)  is  simple,  while  the  lower  is 
divided  into  two  cavities  for  some  distance; 
the  narrower  of  these,  which  accompanies 
the  wider  one  in  the  form  of  a  half-groove, 
serves  aa  a  duct  for  the  sperm,  while  the 
wider  one  (»)  belongs  to  the  female  appa- 
ratus. At  its  upper  end  this  latter  has  an 
albuminiparons  gland  (Ed)  attached  to  it, 
and  in  the  Helicinse  is  beset  with  diverti- 
cula, in  which  the  ova  obtain  their  envelope. 
As  the  other  canal  is  .not  completely  shut 
oS  from  this  uterus  (u),  the  separation  of 
the  ducts  is  not  complete.  It  is  only  at 
the  termination  of  the  ntems  that  the  vas 
deferens  is  continued  on  as  an  independent 
canal  (vd),  which  passes  to  the  eversible 
penis  (p),  which  hero  forms  a  portion  of  the 
efferent  ducts.  The  more  distal  portion  of 
the  canal  secretes  a  substance  which  unites 
the  seminal  masses  into  a  seminal  rope 
(Spermatophor).  The  uterus,  finally,  is  continued  into  a  terminal 
portion,  which  is  known  as  the  "vagina;"  this  extends  as  far 
as  the  common  generative  orifice,  and  may  have  a  number  of 
appendages  (pa,  d)  on  its  sides.  In  addition  to  a  receptacalum 
seminis  {Rs),  the  Hehoinee  have  a  group  of  larger  glandular  tubes 
(d),  which  are  connected  to  a  thick-walled  tube  (ps).  This  latter 
appendage  is  eversible,  and  contaiua  a  pointed  calcareous  concretion 
(spiculam  amoris),  which  appears  to  be  moulded  in  its  internal 
cavity. 


Fig.  £01.  a«nenttiTO  ap- 
paratus of  Helix  hor- 
tenais.  ■  Hermaphrodite 
gland,  lie  Hemxaphrodite 
dact,  u  ntoma.  Ed  Al- 
biimioipBTOuagUDd.  ddAti. 
oeuarj  glands,  pc  D»rt- 
Bao.  R*  Reoeptaonliiiii 
seminis.  1x1  Sammal  dnol. 
p  Peats,  fi  Flagelliform 
appeodage. 
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In  the  other  hermaphrodite  forms  the  two  ducts  are,  as  a  rule, 
separated  earlier,  and  the  common  canal  undergoes  merely  unim- 
portant modifications.  The  separate  canals  are  modified  in  various 
ways,  the  vas  deferens  is  very  long  in  most  of  the  Opisthobranchiata, 
and  is  consequently  arranged  in  a  number  of  coils.  It  is  frequently 
united  with  a  superiorly  attached,  and  occasionally  wider,  gland, 
before  it  reaches  the  copulatory  organ.  The  oviduct  is  not  so  long, 
and  is  but  seldom  much  widened  out.  At  the  end,  however,  of  the 
female  efferent  apparatus  there  are  a  number  of  accessory  organs. 
The  two  sets  of  efferent  ducts  either  open  into  a  common  space 
(generative  cloaca),  which  is  generally  placed  on  the  right  side  of, 
and  towards  the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  or  the  two  canals  open 
into  a  shallow  depression,  or  they  may  open  separately  from  one 
another,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

§  296. 

The  appendages  of  the  generative  apparatus  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  belong  to  the  male,  and  those  which  belong 
to  the  female  systems.  The  receptaculum  seminis  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  female  organs.  It  is  a  rounded  or  pear-shaped 
vesicle,  inserted  by  a  hollow  stalk  into  the  vagina,  and  receives  the 
semen  at  the  time  of  copulation  (Fig.  204,  Bs,)  Sometimes  there 
are  two  of  these  appendages  (Pleurobranchus),  which  maybe  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  vagina,  and  on  the  narrower  oviduct 
(Doris).  In  the  Pteropoda  and  Opisthobranchiata  the  vagina  is  pro- 
vided with  a  wide  diverticulum,  the  glandular  walls  of  which  are  set 
in  folds,  and  which  functions  as  a  uterus.  A  special  glandular  organ, 
which  resembles  in  arrangement  the  albuminiparous  gland,  opens 
into  it.  When  this  organ  is  absent,  the  wall  of  the  uterus  appears 
to  take  on  its  function.  Lastly,  we  must  mention  the  copulatory 
pouch  of  the  Pteropoda,  which  appears  to  be  a  diverticulum  of  the 
vagina,  and  receives  the  penis  during  copulation  (Hyalea). 

The  male  apparatus,  also,  is  providea  with  organs  of  this  kind, 
which,  in  their  simplest  form,  are  widened  parts  or  C83cal  structures 
for  the  collection  of  the  sperm.  That  elongation  of  the  vas  deferens, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  physiologically  an  organ  of  this 
kind.  Similar  arrangements  are  found  in  both  the  Grastropoda  and 
the  Pteropoda.  The  glandular  organs  attached  to  the  vas  deferens 
are  also  organs  of  this  series ;  they  are  ordinarily  known  as  prostatic 
glands. 

Lastly,  the  male  apparatus  is  connected  with  a  copulatory 
organ,  which  is  either  the  modified  and  eversible  end  of  the  seminal 
duct,  which  when  not  in  use  projects  into  the  ccelom,  or  it  is  a  special 
organ,  which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  vas  deferens,  and 
which,  when  not  in  use,  forms  a  retracted  tube.  The  organ  is  either 
connected  with  the  generative  orifice,  as  in  many  Nudibranchs, 
OP  is  separated  from  it.  In  the  Tectibranchiata  (Aplysia,  Bulla, 
Snllsea,  etc.),  the  penis  opens  at  a  great  distance  from  the  common 
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generative  orifice;  a  ciliated  groove  conducts  the  semen^  which 
passes  oat  from  the  generative  orifice,  to  the  copulatory  organ. 

Among  the  Pteropoda^Pnenmodermon  has  the  penis  merely  repre- 
sented by  a  papilla  placed  within  the  generative  orifice ;  while  in  the 
Thecosomata  there  is  an  eversible  organ  below  the  opening  of  the 
vagina. 

§  297. 

In  many  hermaphrodite  Gastropoda  the  germ-glands  may  be 
seen  to  alternate  in  function,  so  that  at  one  time  they  represent  a 
male,  and  at  another  a  female  organ.  This  fact  is  an  indication  of 
that  separation  of  the  sexes  which  is  completed  in  most  of  the 
Prosobranchiata. 

Notwithstanding  the  sexes  being  separate,  we  find  the  lowest 
conditions  in  the  Prosobranchiata,  for  in  many  the  apparatus  is  merely 
represented  by  the  germ-glands.  They  repeat,  therefore,  the  same 
characters  as  those  which  we  met  with  in  the  Lamellibranchiata. 
There  are  no  efferent  ducts  in  Haliotis  and  Patella.  As  in  many  of 
the  Lamellibranchiata,  the  germ-gland  appears  to  pass  out  its  secre- 
tion through  the  excretory  organ.  In  Fissurella  this  arrangement 
is  still  more  definite  in  character,  owing  to  the  connection  between 
the  efferent  duct  and  the  excretory  organ. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  two  sexes  have  very  much  the  same 
general  characters,  so  that  it  is  often  only  possible  to  distinguish 
them  microscopically  by  the  presence  of  the  copulatory  organ  in 
the  male.  The  male  and  female  germ-glands  are,  like  the  herma- 
phrodite glands  of  many  hermaphrodite  Grastropoda,  hidden  in,  or 
placed  close  to,  the  liver. 

In  the  female  organs  an  oviduct,  which  is  ordinarily  coiled,  arises 
from  the  ovary,  and  turns  towards  the  hind-gut,  where  it  widens 
out  and  forms  a  uterus.  A  short  vagina  is  given  off  from  this,  which 
passes  to  the  generative  orifice,  which  is  placed  close  to  the  anus. 
Accessory  organs  are  rare  in  the  dioecious  Gastropoda.  Where  they 
are  best  known  they  consist  of  an  elongated  spermatheca  (recepta- 
culum),  which  opens  into  the  end  of  the  saccular  uterus,  and  which 
has  the  duct  of  an  albuminiparous  gland  connected  with  it  (Paludina). 
In  the  Heteropoda  the  seminal  receptacle  only  is  present,  and  it  is 
either  attached  to  the  end  of  the  uterus  (Atlanta),  or  unitidd  to  the 
vagina  in  front  of  this  organ  (Pterotrachea). 

In  the  male  organs,  the  duct  (vas  deferens)  is  either  quite  simple 
or  is  provided,  on  its  way  to  the  penis,  with  a  swelKng,  which 
functions  as  a  seminal  vesicle.  The  end  of  the  vas  deferens  opens 
on  the  surface,  and  on  the  right  side,  of  the  body.  There  is  no 
copulatory  organ  in  Haliotis,  Patella,  or  Trochus.  Where  it  is  present  it 
is  formed  by  a  process  of  the  deimo-muscular  tube,  and  is  a  massive 
broad  body,  which  is  frequently  curved  at  its  tip ;  it  is  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  or  on  the  head,  at  the  base  of  the  right 
tentacle,  or  at  times  (Heteropoda)  close  to  the  anus.  A  ciliated 
semi-canal,  which  often  extends  for  some  distance  on  the  surface  of 
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the  bodj,  is  attached  to  this  orgaii ;  it  may  be  directly  continaons 
with  the  copnlatory  oi^n,  and  forms  &  groove  which  reaches  to  it 
{Polinm,  Harpa,  Strombos),  or  it  may  traverse  the  peois  in  the  form 
of  a  canal  (Baocinum,  Littorina,  Faludioa). 


5  298. 

The  sexes  are  qnite  eepikratc  in  all  the  Cvphulopodu.  The  male 
and  female  organs  greatly  resemble  one  another  in  their  general 
mode  of  arrangement;  the  most  essential  point  in  which  is  that 
the  germ-glands  are  not  directly  continaons 
with  their  efferent  ducts.  This  fact  is  of 
importance,  as  it  seems  to  point  to  the 
use  of  an  organ  which  primitively  did 
not  belong  to  the  generative  appara- 
tus. In  any  case,  this  arrangement  is  alto- 
gether different  to  that  seen  in  the  germ- 
glands  of  the  Gastropoda  and  Pteropoda, 
where  the  secreting  portions  of  the  glands 
gradually  pass  into  the  efferent  ducts  (cf. 
supra,  §  292),  In  the  Tetrabranchiata  the 
efferent  ducts  are  not  perfectly  continuous. 
The  ovidnct  and  sperm-duct  both  lead  into  a 
wider  cavity,  from  which  these  ducts  start 
again. 

Of  the  female  organs,  the  ovary  is  formed 
by  a  lobate  gland,  which  is  invested  by  a 
special  sac,  with  which  it  is  connected  at  one 
point  only.  The  duct  (oviduct)  is,  as  a  rule, 
single.  In  the  Octopoda  and  in  Loligo  s^pt- 
tata  it  is  double  (Fig,  199,  od  od),  a  fact  which 
points  to  its  having  been  primitively  double; 
in  the  rest — as  also  in  Nautilus — this  double 
character  has  disappeared  owing  to  the 
atrophy  of  one  of  the  oviducts.  The  ovidnct 
is  attached  to  the  covering  of  the  ovary,  so 
that  the  ova  only  reach  the  duct  by  passing 
through  the  space  enclosed  by  this  covering.  The  oviduct  ordinarily 
opens  at  the  commencement  of  the  funnel;  it  only  opens  some  way 
hack  in  the  branchial  cavity  in  those  forms  in  ^hich  the  male  has  a 
aopulatory  arm ;  hectocotylism  is  the  cause  therefora  of  a  functional 
adaptation.  At  one  point  the  oviduct  has  a  pad-like  circnlar  invest- 
ment of  glands,  formed  by  tabes  set  radially  to  the  axis  of  the 
oviduct  (Octopoda).  In  Nautilus,  there  is  a  larger  number  of  these 
glands,  and  they  extend  almost  as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  duct. 
Where  these  glandular  organs  are  absent  their  place  is  taken  by  a 
secreting  apparatus  placed  close  to  the  opening. 

A  pair  of   so-called  "nidameutal  glands"   are  the  accessory 
organs  of  the  female  apparatus ;  they  consist  of  elongated  lamellu? 


Fig.  SOS.  Male  Kooen- 
tJTfl  organi  of  Octopns. 
f  Testis,  e  Its  capiDle. 
v«  Efferent  dnot.  vg  Ed- 
Inrgement,  wliich  serrca 
as  a  leiiiinal  reaiole.  g  Ao- 
oeBury  glands.  bH  Need. 
hiim'i  Ponoh  (after  Carua 
and  D' Alton). 
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tubes,  which  are  placed  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  animal  j  their 
short  efferent  ducts  open  beside  the  generative  orifice.  Their 
secretion  appears  to  cement  the  ova  together ;  and  these,  in  most 
Cephalopoda,  are  united  into  racemose  groups.  In  front  of  the 
nidamental  glands  there  is  a  pair  of  smaller  glandular  organs,  which 
consist  of  closely-coiled  tubes,  and  have  the  same  function  as  the 
other  set  of  glands. 

A  similar  capsule  (Fig.  205,  c)  to  that  found  around  the  ovary 
encloses  the  testis  {t') ;  this  organ  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
branched  cascal  tubes  united  together.  These  tubes  are  likewise 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the 
germinal  matters  first  pass  into  the  capsule,  and  then  into  the  vas 
deferens,  which  is  continuous  with  it.  This  duct  is  a  much-coiled 
and  gradually- widening  canal  (i;^),  so  that  it  forms  a  seminal 
vesicle.  Glands  are  embedded  in  the  walls  of  its  widened  portion, 
and  in  many  cases  part  of  the  wall  is  converted  into  a  larger 
glandular  organ,  so  that  this  part  has  yet  another  function.  One  op 
two  other  distinct  glandular  appendages  {g)  are  found  in  various 
Octopoda.  All  these  glandular  differentiations  of  the  wall  of  the 
vas  deferens  secrete  matter  which  is  mixed  with  the  sperm,  and 
which  is  used  to  form  the  special  seminal  ropes.  At  the  end  of  the 
glandular  portion,  or  after  uniting  with  these  ducts,  the  seminal 
duct  is  considerably  enlarged,  or  pushed  out  on  one  side  (Sepia, 
Loligo) ;  this  modification  mOT  also  be  converted  into  a  considerable 
appendage  {f>N)  (Octopus).  These  "pouches  of  Needham'^  serve  as 
receptacles  for  the  seminal  ropes  or  spermatophors,  which  are 
formed  in  the  glandular  portion  of  the  seminal  duct.  The  rest  of 
the  duct  is  continued,  with  but  little  change,  into  a  papilliform  pro- 
cess, which  is  placed  on  the  left  side  in  the  mantle-cavity  (Fig.  178, 
g)y  or  it  opens  to  the  exterior  at  the  base  of  such  a  papilla.  We 
have  already  described  the  way  in  which  single  arms  become  func- 
tionally connected  with  the  generative  apparatus  in  many  Cephalopoda 
(§254). 

•The  formation  of  spermatophors,  which  is  a  comparatively 

rare  thing  in  the  Gastropoda  and  in  the  other  divisions,  is  the  rule 

in  all  the  Cephalopoda,  and  is  in  them  most  complete.     As  a  rule, 

one  of  these  seminal  ropes  forms  a  long  cylindrical  structure,  on 

which  several  envelopes  may  be  distinguished.     The  contents  of  the 

tube  are  only  partly  seminal,  for  in  each  spermatophor  there  is  a 

special  substance  which  occupies  the  hinder  portion,  and  which  we 

may  call  the  exploding  mass.     The  sperm  is  invested  in  a  tubular 

manner  by  a  special  coat,  and  is  placed  in  the  anterior  division  of 

the  spermatophor.     Behind  it  is  the  anterior  flattened  end  of  a  long 

and  spirally-coiled  band,  which  extends  through  a  large  portion  of 

the  spermatophor,  and  is  continuous  at  its  hinder  end  with  the  outer 

coats.     The  substance  of  this  spiral  band  is  the  exploding  mass. 

When  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  the  spiral  band  immediately 

begins  to  elongate,  and  drives  before  it,  and  to  the  front  end  of  the 

spermatophor,  that  part  which  encloses  the  semen. 

2  c  2 


EightlL  Section. 
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Tunicata, 

General  Review. 
§  299. 

In  conceding  to  the  division  of  the  Tanicata^  formerly  by  general 
consent  reckoned  among  the  Mollusca^  the  rank  of  a  special  phylum 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  do  no  more  than  assign  its  legitimate  value 
to  the  very  peculiar  organisation  of  these  animals.  Their  pecu- 
liarities separate  them  not  only  from  all  the  classes  of  the  MoUusca, 
but  also  from  all  the  other  animal  phyla,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  present  certain  distant  affinities  to  some  Vermes 
(the  Enteropneusti),  and  that  equally  close  relationships  are  readily 
to  be  observed  between  them  and  the  lowest  Vertebrata.  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  of  these  relationships  in  treating  of  the  Verte- 
brata; here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  absence  of  a 
clearly-marked  metamerism  of  the  body  forbids  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  groups,  although  indications  of  the  formation  of 
metameres  in  certain  regions  of  the  body  may  be  pointed  out  in 
some  Tunicata. 

In  the  position  of  the  most  important  organs  and  their  primitive 
relations  we  find  the  most  obvious  indications  of  Vertebrate  affinity. 
Thus  we  have  the  enteron,  with  its  foremost  division  adapted  to  the 
functions  of  a  respiratory  organ.  A  movable  appendage  of  the  body, 
present  in  the  adult  stote  in  only  one  division,  but  in  others  in 
the  larval  stage,  contains  an  organ  of  support,  which  exhibits  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  primitive  axial  skeleton  of  the  Vertebrata. 
A  further  general  characteristic  of  the  group  is  seen  in  the  hyaline 
body-covering,  which  often  attains  a  considerable  development,  and 
is  known  as  the  ''  mantle.^' 
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The  following  divisions  are  recognised : 
Copelata* 

(AppendionlariflB). 
Oikoplenra,  Fritillaria. 

Acopa. 

1)  Asoidifls. 

Bimplioes. 

Cynthia,  Fhallnsift,  MolgalA. 
Sooiales. 

Clayellina.  , 

CompositsB. 

Amftrroeciom,  Botryllns. 

2)  LucisB. 

Pyroaoma. 
8)  Cyclomyaria. 

Doliolam 
4)  ThaliadsB. 

Balpa. 
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*  These  two  classes  were  formerly  separated  according  to  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  a  propelling  tail,  as  the  names  of  the  classes  showed ;  I  have  retained  the  nomen- 
clature without  giviog  an  importance  to  this  character,  which  does  not  belong  to  it ; 
the  larvoB  of  many  Acopa  have  this  directive  organ.  A  much  g^reater  difference  between 
the  two  divisions  is  to  be  found  in  the  characters  of  their  spiracles.  In  the  Copelata 
those  open  to  the  exterior.  In  the  Acopa  they  open  into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed 
from  a  part  of  the  rudimentary  spiracle  of  the  Copelata.  This  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic. 
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b 


Form  of  the  Body. 
§300. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Tuuicata  undergoes  in  the  various 
divisions  fiuch  remarkable  modifications^  that  the  resulting  forms 
compared  in  their  extreme  conditions  of  development  appear  to 
have  no  relationship  whatever  to  one  another.  In  the  Copelata,  the 
lowest  Tunicata  at  present  known,  the  body  exhibits  two  divisions, 
of  which  one  encloses  the  most  important  organs,  whilst  the  other 
has  the  form  of  a  very  wide  and  long  movable  appendix — the  pro- 
pelling tail.  The  anterior  division  of  the  body  contains  the  intestinal 
tract  together  with  its  respiratory  portion.  The  gut  opens  to  the 
exterior  by  the  ventrally-placed  anus.  Two  slits  break  through  the 
body-wall  from  the  respiratory  cavity.  On  the  whole  a  bilateral 
symmetry  predominates,  and  accordingly  two  antimeres  are  recog- 
nisable. The  tail  portion  of  the  body  in  the  Copelata,  attached 
ventrally  to  the  fore-portion,  projects  at  an  angle  from  the  latter, 
and  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  simple  appendage.  How  the  earlier 
stages  explain  this  condition  must  be  described  below. 

A  form  coming  near  to  this  condition  is  possessed  by  the  larvae 
of  the  Ascidians,  in  which  the  tail  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the 
aboral  end  of  the  body,  and  so  far  appears  to  present  us  with  a  more 
primitive  condition.  A  similar  process  is  found  also  in  the  young  of 
Doliolum,  whence  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  Tunicata  have  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  provided  with  such  a  tail-like  region  of 
the  body.  In  Doliolum,  as  the  power  of  swimming  becomes  associ- 
ated with  modifications  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  the  propelling  tail 
dwindles.  In  the  Ascidians  free  locomotion  is  lost  when  the  pro- 
pelling organ  atrophies.  The  complete  animal  takes  on  a  fixed 
mode  of  life.  Whilst  a  greater  complication  of  the  structure  of  the 
organism  is  acquired  the  external  appearance  becomes  simplified. 
The  tube-Uke  body  exhibits  two  openings,  approximated  to  one 
another.  The  orifice  of  entrance  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Copelata. 
The  second  opening  leads  into  a  chamber  having  the  function  of  a 
cloaca,  which  has  arisen  from  a  development  in  connection  with  the 
primitive  respiratory  slits.  This  condition  of  parts  holds  good  also 
for  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Tunicata,  amongst  which  the  Cyclo- 
myaria  and  Thaliada  appear  as  swimming  forms,  moving  themselves 
by  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  body.  Their  body,  which  is  on  the 
whole  of  a  cylindrical  form,  has  its  incuiTcnt  orifice  at  one  pole  of  the 
long  axis,  and  the  orifice  leading  from  the  cloaca  at  the  other  or 
aboral  pole. 

§301. 

Complications  of  the  external  form  of  the  Tunicata  appear  in 
connection  with  the  very  common  process  among  them  of  a  sexual 
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reproduction  which  leads  to  the  production  of  Colonies  or  Stocks. 
Gremmation  is  the  fundamental  process  in  this  phadnomenon.  It  pre- 
dominates in  the  Acopa.  In  many  Ascidia  a  new  individual  buds 
from  the  body  of  the  adult  animal,  the  parent  sending  forth  a 
runner  (stole)  which  is  composed  of  form-elements  belonging  both 
to  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  From  this  there  is  gradually  differen- 
tiated an  organism  identical  with  the  parent  animal.  In  this  way 
colonies  of  Ascidians  (AscidisB  sociales)  are  produced.  In  others  thus 
proceeding  appears  with  its  successive  steps  compressed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  and  accordingly  there  buds  forth  from  the 
embryonic  body  of  one  Ascidian  a  second  (Didemnum).  Thus  we 
get  two  persons  closely  united  to  one  another.  From  this  case,  it  is 
easy  to  derive  those  conditions  in  which  the  sessile  young  individual 
gives  rise  by  budding  to  a  number  of  persons  (Botryllus).  In  these 
several  generations,  all  produced  by  budding,  follow  one  another. 
From  the  first  a  bud  grows  out,  which,  like  Didemnum,  gives  rise  by 
budding  to  two  persons,  and  from  these  in  like  manner  four  arise. 
When  the  mother-animal  dies  down,  the  eight  budlings  are  left  in 
communication  with  one  another  by  means  of  the  cloaca,  and  form  a 
rosette-shaped  group.  Such  and  similar  processes  give  rise  to  the 
colonies  which  we  find  among  the  Ascidiae  composites.  The  com- 
bination of  the  scattered  groups  takes  place  through  the  agency  of 
a  tissue  belonging  to  the  integument  which  in  those  persons  which 
live  isolated  lives  is  known  as  the  mantle  (outer  mantle). 

By  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of  grouping,  the  persons  of  the 
Luciaa  form  cylindrical  colonies.  The  wall  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is 
formed  by  the  ascidian-like  persons  and  their  common  investment. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  are  found  the  entrance- 
orifices  ;  opposite  to  them,  and  opening  into  the  internal  cavity,  are 
the  excurrent  orifices.  The  multiplication  of  the  persons  of  the 
colony  is  carried  on  by  budding.  The  formation  of  new  colonies  is 
provided  for  by  the  sexual  reproduction.  From  the  egg  arises  an 
embryo,  from  which  at  once  four  persons  bud  forth.  They  remain 
invested  by  the  mantle  of  the  first,  and  constitute  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom  a  new  colony. 

Since  the  persons  which  develop  from  an  egg  never  in  the  com- 
pound Ascidians  acquire  sexual  organs,  and  since  these  organs  on 
the  contrary  appear  in  those  persons  which  arise  by  gemmation,  we 
have  here  an  example  of  the  phaenomenon  known  as  Alternation  of 
Generations. 

What  is  performed  in  the  Ascidiae  by  means  of  offshoots  starting 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  carried  out  in  the  Cyclomyaria  and 
Thaliadae  by  a  special  organ — the  germ-stock  or  stole  prolifer.  Jt 
exists  also  in  the  Luciae,  but  has  there  a  more  limited  functional 
activity.  In  the  Cyclomyaria  it  appears  as  a  process  springing 
usually  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  excurrent  orifice ;  in  the  SalpaD  and  in  the  Pyrosomae  it  has  a 
ventral  origin,  and  agrees  with  the  condition  found  in  Cyclomyaria 
only  at  the  first,  for,  instead  of  budding  out  externally,  it  takes  up  a 
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position,  varying  ia  different  cases,  within  a  cavity  generally  in  the 
ueiffhbonrliood  of  the  intestine.  In  its  relation  to  the  formation  of 
bn^  the  stolon  of  the  Salps  also  behaves  differently  from  that  of 
Doliolnm.  In  the  latter,  bad-generations  sprout  from  the  stolon ; 
they  are  arranged  in  rows,  are  c^ten  dimorphic,  and  remain  attached 
to  the  stolon  by  short  processes.  In  the  Salpae  similar  buds  arise  by 
oatgrowth  from  the  stolon,  but  each  bud  encloses  within  its  base  half 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  stolon ;  so  that  when  two  rows  of  sach  bads 
are  formed  the  material  of  the  stolon  itself  is  transferred  to  the  body 
of  the  buds.  The  maturity  of  the  chain-like  connected  scries  of 
young  secondary  buds  (into  which  the  primary  bnd  divides)  results, 
in  conseqaence  of  this  disposition,  in  a  separation  (Fig.  206,  n)  from 
the  parent  of  the  portion  of  the  stolon  concerned  in  its  prodaction. 


I 


Fig.  206.    Aeexaal  fomi  ot  SBlpa      Fig.  !07.     &cia&l  form    of    Snips    pioni 
pinnata  (solitarj  form),  n  Em.       (cbftlD form).     (  CoaDeoting  bar.    a  iDcon 
l)rjo.DlMun    eBcaping    to   the   ex.      orifice,      b    Excnrrent    orifice.      e    Ganglion. 
Icrior.  d  Gills.  /  He«rt.    k  Veotral  groove,     r  Hepctio 

ponoh.      rim  Embrjo  nith  embrjonjo  orgmiu 
(both  figores  after  C.  Vogt). 

This  arrangement  brings  about  an  "alternation  of  generations," 
seeing  that  the  forms  provided  with  a  stolon  are  always  permanently 
devoid  of  Boiual  oi^ana.  On  comparing  this  series  of  pheenomena 
with  that  occurring  in  the  Ascidite,  we  find,  just  as  in  the  Ascidife, 
proliferous  outgrowths,  namely,  the  stolons.  The  outgrowth  in 
question  is  here  confined  to  a  definite  part  of  the  body.  In  Pyro- 
BOma  a  proliferouH  stolon  is  present,  sunk  in  the  mantle,  and  from 
every  such  stolon  only  a  single  bud  is  developed;  side  by  side  with 
this  are  developed  sexual  organs.  Accordingly  it  is  not  possible  to 
:gest  that  the  stolon  belongs  to  the  sexual  apparatus.  In  the 
pte  and  in  Doliolum,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  Pyrosoma,  the 
protiferona  stolons  give  rise  to  copious  generations  of  buds.  In  this 
however,  the  absence  of  a  sexual  apparatus  is  the  accompani- 
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ment  of  the  rioher  gemmation^  and  we  must  regard  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus as  having  been  atrophied.  This  atrophy  of  the  sexual  apparatus 
is  referable  to  the  increased  reproductive  activity  of  the  stolon. 
In  the  Salpas  the  progeny  of  the  sexless  generation  are  inva- 
riably sexually  complete^  and  so  we  have  an  example  of  pure 
"  altematio  generationis/'  whilst  in  Doliolum  the  asexual  reproduc- 
tion is  only  played  out  after  a  numerous  series  of  stolon-bearing 
generations  have  succeeded  one  another.  In  this  manner  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Cyclomyaria  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
original  A^scidian-gemmation^  and  this  both  in  the  external  position 
of  the  stolon  and  in  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  buds  with  the 
stolon.  The  internal  stolon  of  the  Salpae,  on  the  contrary,  is  widely 
separated  from  the  primitive  arrangement,  not  only  by  its  position, 
but  also  by  the  assumption  of  the  material  of  the  stolon  by  the  buds. 


Integument 
§  302. 

The  investment  of  the  body,  of  the  Tunicata  consists  in  its 
primitive  condition  of  a  cell-layer  formed  from  the  ectoderm.  It 
persists  in  this  condition  in  the  Copelata,  in  which  it  appears  to 
represent,  at  any  rate  to  a  large  extent,  the  body- wall.  The  flattened 
cells  here  form  but  a  single  layer.  This  simple  arrangement  gives 
place,  in  the  higher  division,  to  a  complication;  the  primitive 
arrangement  only  occurring  in  a  transient  form  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  development. 

A  layer  of  material  secreted  from  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  forms 
a  covering  enclosing  the  body,  and  known  as  the  "  mantle.^'  This 
condition  is  not  altogether  a  new  one,  for  in  many  Copelata  a  fore- 
runner of  the  mantle  is  to  be  found.  In  them  the  cells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  incurrent  orifice  attain  considerable  dimensions, 
and  secrete  a  slimy  but  consistent  substance,  which  forms  in  large 
quantities,  and  gradually  enclosing  the  body  more  or  less  completely, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  basin-like  structure  of  relatively  large 
dimensions.  It  was  described  by  earlier  naturalists  as  the  "  house,'' 
and  functions  as  a  protective  organ  for  the  body  (Oikopleura). 

The  secretory  activity,  which  is  here  confined  to  a  particular 
region  of  the  body-surface,  is  spread  in  the  other  Tunicata  over  the 
whole  superficies.  Its  products  constitute  the  outer  mantle, 
which  in  its  essential  character  belongs  to  the  category  of  cuti- 
cular  structures.  In  consequence  of  the  migration  into  it  of  form- 
elements  from  the  ectoderm,  the  resulting  tissue  assumes  the 
characters  of  the  connective  substances.  The  primarily  homo- 
geneous layer  becomes  converted  into  an  intercellular  substance. 
The  cells  scattered  in  it  present  a  great  variety  of  characters.  Often 
the  mantle  thus  formed  attains  a  preponderancy  over  all  other 
organs,  and  serves,  in  consequence  of  its  rigidity,  as  a  supporting 
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organ  for  the  enclosed  parts.  The  consistencj  of  this  covering  varies 
from  the  softness  of  jelly  to  the  hardness  of  cartilage.  It  is 
generally  of  glass-hlce  transparency^  and  in  the  Ascidians  often 
variously  coloured.  Complications  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  mantle 
are  brought  abont  in  many  Ascidians  (Phallnsia)  by  the  penetration 
into  it  of  great  n  ambers  of  blood-vessels.  Very  remarkable  is  the 
development  of  the  mantle  into  two  valves,  movable  on  one  another 
like  the  shells  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,  and  which  are  able  to  open 
and  shut  as  do  the  latter  (Chevrenlius).  In  the  colony-forming 
kinds,  this  mantle-layer  is  common  to  all  the  persons,  enclosing 
them  together. 

The  formation  of  this  mantle  leads  to  a  suppression  of  the 
.differentiation  of  all  other  tegumentary  organs;  we  have  never- 
theless to  notice  in  the  Copelata  the  formation  of  numerous  other 
organs  of  this  category — unicellular  glands,  hair-like  processes,  etc. 

A  mass  of  cells  is  also  developed  from  the  ectoderm  in  the 
Pyrosomae,  and  occupies  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  in- 
current  orifice ;  it  is  the  paired  luminif erous  organ  of  these  animals. 

Hebthi'IG,  O.,  Ueber  den  Baa  and  die  EntwickelaDg  dcs  Tonicatemnantels. 
Jenaiscbe  Zeit«chr.    Bd.  YII. 


Skeleton. 

§  303. 

•In  most  Tunicata,  the  mantle,  in  virtue  of  its  rigidity,  functions 
as  the  supporting  organ  of  the  otherwise  soft  body.  Besides  this 
wo  meet  with  a  peculiar  organ  of  the  greatest  morphological  import- 
ance. In  the  tail-like  propeller  of  the  Appendicularias  there  exists 
an  axial  organ  which  extends  forward  as  far  as  the  fore-body.  It  is 
made  up  of  cells,  which  secrete  a  fairly  resistent  chord  consisting  of 
homogeneous  substance  enclosed  in  a  continuous  sheath,  the  remains 
of  the  cells  being  found  at  a  later  period  still  resting  upon  the  chord. 
This  chord  acts  by  means  of  its  elasticity,  bringing  the  propelling- 
tail  back  to  its  previous  position  after  it  has  been  bent  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  muscles.  Such  an  axial  organ  (Fig.  208,  ch)  is  retained 
by  all  those  Tunicata-larvas  which  possess  a  mobile  propelling  tail, 
both  Ascidians  and  Cyclomyaria.  It  disappears  with  the  tail.  Its 
relations  of  position  show  it  to  be  homologous  with  the  chorda 
dorsalis  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  we  may  therefore  designate  this 
structure  also  as  chorda. 


Muscular  S]r8tem. 

§  804. 

The  disposition   of    the  musculature    presents    very  different 
features    in  the  various  Tunicata.      The  Copelata,  for  instance. 
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possess  a  complete  mnacular  layer  with  longitudinal  fibres,  on  the 
propulsory  taU  only.  It  can  bo  divided  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
band  of  varying  breadth,  covering  in  the  chorda  from  above  and 
below.  Muscles  are  entirely  absent  from  the  anterior  division  of  the 
body  which  contains  the  viscera. 

In  the  Ascidiaas  the  musculature  forma  a  sao  lying  beneath  the 
ectoderm,  and  is  separable  in  Cynthia  into  several  layers  according 
to  the  course  of  the  fibres.  In  others  the  muscular  layer  is  feebler, 
composed  of  intercrossing  bands  {A.  compositse).  The  PyrosomEe 
have  no  muscles  excepting  around  the  excurrent  and  incurrent 
orifices  of  the  body.  The  musculature  of  the  Cyclomyaria  is  broken 
up  into  isolated  annular  bands ;  and  in  the  SalpBB  also  it  forms  hoops, 
which  are,  however,  here  and  there  joined  to  one  another.  This 
hoop-like  formation  arises  from  the  d^Eerentiation  of  a  primitively 
continuous  muscular  layer.  Graps  arising  in  this  become  gradually 
larger  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  layer  into  separate  hoops  is 
brought  about.  At  the  incurrent  and  excurrent  opening  of  the 
Ascidians  the  musculature  has  also  an  annular  disposition  and  has 
the  characters  of  a  sphincter. 

The  form-elements  of  the  muscvilature  are  transversely  striated. 


Nervous  System. 
$305. 

The  central  apparatus  of  this  system  occupies  a  dorsal  position 
in  all  Tunicata,  and  proceeds  from  a  differentiation  of  the  ectoderm, 
as  has  been  ascertained  from  the  study  of  the  development  of 
Ascidai  and  of  Salpas.   In  the  general  relations  of  the  parts  there  are 


fig.  208.    Ascidian  embryo  with  00I7  a  pari  of  tbe  tail  C.    N  Nerre-oeiitre,  fonniag 
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0  Ditto  of  the  moDth.   g^  Chorda  (after  Snpffer), 

agreements  with  what  we  find  in  the  lower  Worms.  The  in-sinking 
of  the  ectoderm  forms  a  tube  which  remains  open  for  a  time,  and 
then  becomes  pinched  oS  from  the  surface-layer  and  extends  itself 
in  Ascidian  larvce  (Molgula)  as  a  chord  reaching  throughout  the  length 
of  the  tail  (Fig.  208,  n).     A  central  canal  perforates  the  chord,  and 
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can  be  traced  into  the  anterior  larger  mass  (N).  A  division  of  this 
anterior  mass  into  three  consecutive  lobes,  produced  by  an  unequal 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  the  foremost  of  which  is  in 
Ascidiae  and  Salpie  in  close  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  visual 
organ,  is  also  to  be  made  out  in  the  Gopelata,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental structure  sketched  out  in  the  Ascidian  larvae  undergoes  a 
further  and  permanent  complication.  In  them  wo  find  the  nervous 
system  made  up  of  an  anterior  elongated  ganglion  (Fig.  209,  n) 
which  exhibits  three  dilatations  (App.  Hagellum),  and  passing  back- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  chord  (u')  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  is  continued 
along  that  organ  to  its  extreme  point.  At  the  root  of  the  tail  a 
ganglionic  swelling  is  formed  on  the  chord,  and  two  others  follow 
after  this  (A.  furcata).  The  first  appears  to  be  the  more  con- 
stant. This  apparatus,  in  its  rudimentary  condition  a 
continuous  one,  as  appears  from  the  Ascidians^  tadpole,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  central-organ  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Copelata,  too,  it  encloses  a  canal 
which  extends  from  the  foremost  ganglion  to  the  ganglion  at 
the  root  of  the  tail.  The  central  elementary  parts  (the  nerve- 
cells)  are  not,  however,  equally  distributed,  but  form  the 
ganglia  only,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  chord  serves  as  commissure. 
The  continuation  of  the  nerve-chord  in  the  tail  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
chorda,  if  we  consider  the  two  surfaces  of  the  tail  (as  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  requires),  as  dorsal  and  ventral  respectively. 
This  asymmetry  is  in  the  Ascidian  larvao  either  developed  late  or  not 
at  all,  so  that  as  the  primitive  condition  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
a  median  dorsal  nerve-chord.  The  form  of  the  nerve-centre 
thus  determined  is  one  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  noteworthy, 
since  it  is  not  presented  in  any  other  division  of  invertebrate  animals, 
in  all  of  which  the  prolongation  of  the  central  organ  takes  place  in 
a  ventral  position. 

Peripheral  nerves  pass  out  from  the  anterior  ganglion,  branching 
laterally  around  the  incurrent  orifice  of  the  branchial  chamber. 
Others  pass  backwards  to  the  spiracula.  In  the  tail,  nerves  pass 
out  from  the  ganglia,  as  too  in  the  Ascidian  larvaa  there  are  nei'vc- 
branches  on  the  caudal  portion  of  the  nerve-centre ;  terminally  the 
chord  gradually  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  branches. 

§  306. 

The  atrophy  of  the  tail,  or  its  complete  absence,  brings  about  in 
connection  with  the  further  elaboration  of  the  fore-end  of  the  body 
by  the  development  of  the  branchial  slits,  a  considerable  change  in 
the  nervous  centre.  In  the  Ascidians  the  caudal  division  of  the 
nerve-centre  disappears,  and  in  Pyrosoma  and  Salpa  the  embryonic 
foundation  of  the  organ  is  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  which  is 
*  accordingly  more  voluminous  in  proportion.  The  three  vesicular 
divisions  which  still  appear  as  embryonic  rudiments  in  the  Salpse 
give  place  to  a  single  ganglion-mass.     The  Ascidians  have  this 
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body  located  between  the  incurrent  and  the  excnrrent  orifices 
(Fig.  210,  n),  and  it  occupies  the  same  position  indicating  the  dorsal 
region  in  all  Acopa.  Whilst  in  Ascidians  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
given  off  more  abundantly  from  the  fore  and  hinder  divisions  of  the 
often  elongated  ganghon,  wo  find  in  the  Cyclomyaria  and  Pyrosoma 
nerve-branches  given  off  laterally  also,  and  in  the  Salpas  the  ganglion 
gives  off  numerous  nerves  all  around  in  a  radial  manner. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  very  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  higher  Worms,  Arthropods  and  MoUusca,  and  it  is 
only  among  the  Yertebrata  that  a  comparable  condition  is  to  be 
found.     To  this  subject  we  shall  have  to  return  hereafter. 


Organs  of  Sense. 
§  307. 

As  sensory  apparatuses  of  an  indifferent  nature,  possibly  serving 
a  tactile  function,  certain  cells  are  described  in  the  integument  of 
many  Tunicata  (Salpa),  and  appear  to  be  nerve-endings.  From  such 
cells  filamentous  processes  stretch  towards  the  surface,  as  for  instance 
in  the  denticulations  of  the  incurrent  orifice  in  Doliolum,  and  in  the 
margin  of  the  same  orifice  in  Salpas.  The  processes  found  in  many 
Ascidians  around  both  orifices  of  the  body  are  no  doubt  provided 
with  similar  organs. 

A  more  differentiated  organ  of  sense  is  the  so-called  ciliated 
groove,  which  is  formed  on  that  surface  of  the  ganglion  which  is 
turned  towards  the  branchial  chamber  (SalpeD  and  Pyrosoma),  and  in  all 
Tunicata,  even  when  it  takes  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ganglion, 
retains  a  connection  with  the  nerve-centre,  which  it  gains  at  a  very 
early  period  of  development.  By  the  upgrowth  of  the  margin  of 
this  groove  turned  towards  the  branchial  chamber,  a  variety  of 
forms,  some  stalked,  are  brought  into  existence,  whilst  dilatations  of 
the  groove  give  rise  to  modifications  of  another  kind.  The  signifi- 
cation of  this  organ,  clothed  as  it  is  with  flagellate  cells,  must  be 
that  of  an  Olfactory  organ,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  organ,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  test  the  quality  of  the  water  coming  into  the 
branchial  chamber. 

With  more  certainty  can  Visual  organs  be  distinguished.  They 
have  been  observed  in  the  larvaB  of  Ascidians  as  well  as  in 
Pyrosoma  and  SalpaB.  They  take  their  origin  in  the  anterior 
vesicular  enlargement  of  the  central  nervous  system  (Fig.  208,  N'), 
and  in  fact,  on  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  wall  of  this  vesicle.  A  dark 
mass  of  pigment  sunk  in  the  wall  carries  on  its  surface  a  hemis- 
pherical refractive  body,  over  which  a  second  is  stretched.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pigment-mass,  the  cells  are  radially  directed 
towards  it,  and  accordingly  represent  a  division  of  the  central 
nervous  system  belonging  to  the  eye.     Probably  processes  of  these 
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radial  cells  are  sank  in  the  mass  of  pigment  directed  against  the 
light-breaking  body  perched  upon  it.  In  Pyrosoma  the  visnal 
organ  appears  as  a  division  of  the  ganglion^  a  pigment-clothed 
outgrowth.  On  one  spot  of  this,  free  from  pigment,  is  placed  a 
multi-lamellar  refractive  apparatus. 

Although  also  sessile  on  the  ganglion,  the  eye  of  the  Salpte 
seems  to  be  more  conspicuously  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time 
divided  into  several  portions.  Whether  we  have  here  the  same  type 
AS  in  the  Ascidian  larvae  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

Auditory  organs  are  known  in  the  Copelata,  Cyclomyaria, 
and  many  Ascidian  larvBD.  In  the  first  named,  a  vesicle  furnished 
with  an  otolith  is  affixed  to  the  left  side  of  the  anterior  ganglion, 
and  has  on  its  inner  wall  fine  hairs  which  appear  to  hold  the  otolith. 
Also  on  the  left  side,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ganglion,  is 
a  similar  vesicle  to  be  found  in  one  generation  of  the  Cyclomyaria. 
A  nerve  passes  from  the  ganglion  to  the  vesicle.  In  the  Ascidian 
larvae  there  is  also  in  the  same  chamber  of  the  ganglion  which 
surrounds  the  rudimentary  eye  an  otolith,  which  is  supported  by 
finohairs(Fig.  208,  a). 

M.  Ursof?,  Beitr.  z.  Eenntnisa  der  Organisaiion  der  Mantelthiere.    Bericht  der 
K.  Gefl.  der  Freande  der  NatarforschaDg.    Moekau,  1876  (Rnss.). 


S 


Alimentary  Canal. 

§308. 

This  system  of  organs  forms  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  the 
most  peculiar  in  the  Tunicate  phylum,  and  enables  one  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  that  phylum  and  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  gut  into  a  respiratory  organ,  similar  to 
that  which  we  saw  among  the  Worms  in  the  Enteropneusti.  The 
water  taken  in  not  only  brings  nutrient  matters,  but  serves  also 
for  respiration,  finding  its  exit  through  special  openings  (spiracula) 
which  are  cut  in  the  wall  of  this  division  of  the  gut.  As  a  con- 
sequence, peculiar  arrangements  are  brought  into  existence  which 
have  the  function  of  directing  the  food  particles  entering  the 
respiratory  chamber  to  the  commencement  of  the  proper  alimentary 
canal.  The  embryonic  foundation  of  the  entire  gut  proceeds  from 
the  entoderm,  which,  however,  only  corresponds  to  the  rudiment  of 
the  respiratory  portion  to  begin  with,  and  from  this,  as  a  secondary 
process,  the  proper  digestive  tract  buds  forth.  We  shall  therefore 
treat  these  two  divisions  of  the  primitively  uniform  alimentary  canal 
separately  from  one  another ;  the  more  so  since  considerable  modi- 
fications which  the  respiratory  chamber  undergoes,  bring  about  in 
their  turn  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body. 
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Respiratory  Chftmber  (Brancliial  Sac). 

$309. 

Tlie  simplest  oonditioa — that  fonnd  in  the  Copelata — must  serve 
as  the  starting-poiat.  The  incurrent  orifice  (Pig.  209,  o)  homolo- 
gous with  a  month,  occupies  the  foremost  region  of  the  body,  and 
leads  into  a  rapidly  widening  space,  tnangnlar  iu  section  [k).  The 
broad  Tentral  surface  is  posteriorly  somewhat  expanded  so  that  it 
forms  two  lateral  oomoa.  These  gradually  narrow  each  into  a 
tube-like  continuatioa  which  breaks  through  the  body-wall  on  the 
ventral  surface  {k')  and  forms  a  branchial  aperture  (spiracnlnm). 
The  dorsal  continuation  of   the  respiratory  chamber  is  continued 
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without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the  beginning  of  the 
proper  digestive  canal  (t). 

The  two  branchial  apertures  serving  for  the  ejection  of  the  water 
are  cylindrical  tubes,  each  of  which  takes  its  origin  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  wall  of  the  respiratory  chamber,  into  which  an  icsinking  of 
the  outer  body-wall  pushes  its  way.  The  tube  is  beset  with  a  ring 
of  ciliated  cells,  which  excite  a  streaming  of  the  water  directed  at 
will  now  from  the  mouth  through  the  respiratory  chamber  and  the 
spiracula  to  the  exterior,  now  in  the  reverse  direction  from  without 
through  the  spiracnla  into  the  branchial  pharynx  towards  the  month. 
Mouth  and  spiracnlnm  act  here  both  as  incurrent  and  excurrent 
orifices  for  the  water. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  respiratory  chamber  is  found  a 
deep  groove,  the  ventral  groove  (e),  open  by  small  slits  to  the 
respiratory  chamber.  In  front  two  bands  of  cilia  (/)  stretch  from 
this  groove  towards  the  dorsal  surface,  embracing  the  entrance  to 
the  respiratory  chamber.  These  structures  are  all  connected  with 
the  taking  in  of  food. 
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§310. 

The  rndiment  of  tlie  branchial  chamber  or  branchial-^t  givea 
rise  in  the  Acopa  to  very  highly  elaborated  differentiations  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  condition  presented  by  the  Copelata.  Id 
the  latter,  two  ontgrowiag  sacs  are  formed  which  are  not  placed 
in  communication  with  the  exterior,  until  each  is  mot  by  an  ingrowth 
of  the  ectoderm;  and  so,  too,  in  the  Ascidiana,  two  lateral  saca  arise 
by  a  pinching  off  of  the  branchial  gat.  They  communicate  for  a 
time  with  this  their  point  of  origin,  but  sabseqnently  Eoparate  from 
it,  and  grow  up  around  tho  walls  of  this  part  of  the  got  dorsally, 
until  they  meet  aud  unite  with  one  another.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
cavity  formed  around  the  branchial  chamber  by  the  lumen  of  these 
united  sacs,  the  peri  branchial  space  (perithoracic  chamber  of  authors). 
An  insinking  of  the  snrface  of  the  body  approaches  the  point  of 
union  of  tho  two  holres  of  the  peribranchial  space,  and  forma,  when 
it  has  fiually  broken  through,  a  communication  to  the  exterior,  the 
excurront  orifice.  On  the  ventral  face  the  separation  of  the  two 
spaces  persists.  During  the  concrescence  of  the  two  sacs  which 
grow  up  round  the  branchial  chamber,  and  of  the  superficial  in- 
sinkiug,  the  anal  aporture  is  gradually  brought  into  the  area  of  this 
space.  Thia  region  then  constitutes  the  cloaca  (Fig.  210,  cl).  In  tbe 
walls  of  the  branchial  chamber  there  now 
arise  clefts  leading  into  the  peribranchial 
space ;  in  fact,  branchial  slits,  which  con- 
sequently have  quite  a  different  importance 
from  that  of  the  two  primary  spiracula. 

Gradually,  the  entire  waU  of  the  respi- 
ratory chamber  breaks  up  into  a  lattice- 
work, the  fine  slits  of  which,  arranged  in 
rows,  are  beset  with  cilia.  In  the  rods  of 
the  lattice-work  blood- channels  are  exca- 
Tated.  Water  passes  through  the  slits  into 
the  peribranchial  spaces  formed  by  the  oat- 
growth  of  the  above-mentioned  sacs,  whence 
it  is  conducted  to  the  cloaca,  and  thence  to 
the  common  excnrrent  aperture. 

In  the  compound  Ascidians  the  excur- 
rent  apertures  of  a  number  of  individuals 
are  united  to  form  a  common  cavity,  so  that 
each  group  of  individuals  possesses  a  single 
excurrent  aperture  placed  in  the  centre  and 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  incurrent  aper- 
tures. The  entrance  into  the  respiratory 
chamber  is,  particularly  in  the  Ascidians,  surrounded  by  tentacular 
organs,  which  are  partly  in  the  form  of  external  processes,  partly 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice,  and  are  pointed  towai^a  it. 
rhe  lattice-work  of  the  gills  affords  an  endless  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  component  rods,  and  in  the  form  and  number  of 


Fig.  210.  Diagram  of  an 
Aacidian.  o  Inanrront  ori- 
fice. K^Bspiratorjcbiunber. 
c  Ventral  groove,  n  Gan- 
gtian.  il  DigQBliTD  catml, 
cl  Cloaca.       g    Oenemtivs 
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its  rows  of  slits ;  as  well  as  outgrowths  of  diverse  kinds^  which 
are  sometimes  ridge-like,  sometimes  papilliform,  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  complications  by  the  formation  of  anastomosing  processes. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  tongue-like  appendages  {"  languets  ") 
found  in  Ascidians  and  in  Pyrosoma,  which  form  a  long  row  along 
the  dorsal  surface.  Opposite  to  them  lies  the  '^  ventral  groove,'' 
already  mentioned  above. 

The  branchial  chamber  of  the  Ascidians  appears,  from  what  has 
just  been  stated,  to  be,  in  respect  of  the  structure  of  its  walls,  a 
very  different  organ  from  that  of  the  AppendicularisB,  and  must 
have  been  formed  only  after  a  long  series  of  modifications. 

The  same  is  essentially  true  for  the  other  Acopa.  The  Pyrosomas, 
in  other  respects  very  closely  allied  to  the  Ascidians,  present  an 
aboral  position  of  the  cloacal  opening  in  conjunction  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  persons  forming  a  colony  around  the  walls  of 
a  hollow  cylinder.  The  persons  arranged  in  the  wall  of  such  a 
cylinder  are  placed  with  their  incurrent  orifices  on  the  outer  surface, 
whilst  the  cloacae  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  the  orifice  of 
which  serves  as  the  common  outlet  of  all  the  cloacae. 

In  the  Cyclomyaria  the  body,  which  in  its  mature  form  is  tub- 
shaped,  has  a  wide  internal  cavity.  The  gill,  which  traverses  this  cavity 
obliquely,  and  is  formed  by  a  membrane  perforated  by  a  pair  of  clefts, 
divides  the  internal  cavity  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  division. 
The  anterior  is  the  branchial  chamber,  into  which  the  incurrent 
orifice  leads ;  the  posterior  space,  into  which  the  mass  of  the  viscera, 
covered  by  the  body-wall,  protrudes,  is  the  cloaca,  and  corresponds 
to  the  chamber  formed  by  concrescence  around  the  primitive  branchial 
chamber  in  the  Ascidians.  The  Salpae  have  a  similar  disposition  of 
parts.  The  gill  is,  however,  in  them  more  completely  detached  from 
the  wall  of  the  respiratory  chamber,  and  forms  a  rafter  stretching 
obliquely  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  respiratory  chamber  in  front, 
to  the  ventral  wall  behind,  on  each  side  of  which  the  respiratory 
chamber  is  widely  open  to  the  hinder  space  representing  the  cloaca. 
The  excurrent  orifice  proceeding  from  this  has  a  more  dorsal  position, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  drawn  out  into  a  tube-like  form  (Fig.  212,  b). 
In  consequence  of  the  reduction,  in  this  case,  of  the  gills  to  the 
rafter-like  septum,  there  is  no  formation  of  actual  gill-slits,  and  the 
water  taken  into  the  branchial  chamber  streams  laterally  on  each 
side  of  the  median  branchial  septum  into  the  cloacal  chamber. 

The  taking  of  water  into,  and  its  ejection  from,  the  body,  has  in 
both  Cyclomyaria  and  Thaliadae  a  close  connection  with  locomotion. 
This  function  is  hero  in  fact  connected  with  respiration,  and  the 
position  of  the  incurrent  and  excurrent  apertures  are  consequently 
of  importance. 

The  water  taken  in  in  front  is,  after  it  has  passed  the  respiratory 
chamber,  driven  on  towards  the  aborally-placed  excurrent  aperture  by 
the  action  of  the  muscular  rings  of  the  body- wall,  and  the  stream  thus 
expelled  works  as  a  vis  a  tergo,  and  moves  the  body  forwards  by 
jerks. 

2  D 
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A  phsBnomenon  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention  appears  in  the 
Acopa  in  the  disposition  of  the  branchial  slits^  and  is  in  the  Salpaa 
alone  obliterated  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  organisation.  This 
is  the  disposition  of  the  slits  in  the  manner  of  metameric 
structures.  In  Doliolum  they  form  two  rows  of  transverse  clefts, 
and  in  Pyrosoma  and  Ascidians  their  transverse  arrangement  is  also 
perceptible^  although  in  the  latter  several  or  many  slits  occur  in  a 
cross  series.  Although  this  disposition  is  exhibited  merely  in  a  part 
of  the  gut^  yet  we  are  able  to  recognise  in  it  a  condition  which 
supports  the  interpretation  of  it  as  an  instance  of  metamerism. 
Metamerism  exhibits  itself  here  in  fact  without  the  participation  of 
the  entire  organism^  and  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  understand  how,  nnder 
certain  conditions,  other  parts  of  the  body  might  take  part  in  it. 

§  311. 

The  close  relationship  among  themselves  of  all  divisions  of  the 
Tunicata  is  further  exhibited  in  the  existence  of  peculiar  organs 
belonging  to  the  respiratory  chamber  which  are  connected  with  the 
nutritive  functions  of  the  animal.  These  organs  are  the  ventral 
groove  and  the  ciliated  tracts.  The  ventral  groove  (hypo- 
branchial  groove)  (Fig.  211,  Bn),  also  called  Endostyle,  is  a  groove 
lying  in  the  ventral  median  line  of  the  branchial  chamber's  wall, 
possessing  up-standing  margins  (*)  (ventral  folds),  and  terminating 
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Fig.  211.    Diagram  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the  respiratory  ohamber  to  the  Tentral 
grooye.    A  In  Balanoglossas.   B  in  Tnnicata.   r  Respiratory  chamber,    n  Ventral 

grooye.    •  Ventral  folds. 

at  its  anterior  as  well  as  at  its  posterior  extremity  in  a  blind 
dilatation. 

The  sides  of  the  groove,  which  is  at  first  in  the  Salpas  very  broad, 
but  later  becomes  narrow  as  in  the  other  Tunicata,  do  not  sink 
equally  below  the  surface  in  all  parts,  but  form  in  various  regions  a 
variety  of  prominences  which  may  be  described  as  longitudinal 
ridges  parallel  with  the  groove.  Between  these  are  more  or  less 
deeply-cut  fissures,  so  that  the  contour  of  the  groove  in  cross-section 
is  described  by  a  much  contorted  line.  The  epithelium  of  the 
respiratory  chamber  exhibits  even  at  the  free  edge  of  the  groove 
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remarkable  modifications.  The  cells  form  up-standing  longitudinal 
ridges.  At  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  between  the  two  most  deeply 
embedded  ridges,  there  are  cells  provided  with  long  vibratile  filaments 
which  may  even  project  into  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  Copelata 
possesses  the  simplest  arrangement  of  this  organ.  In  many  there  is 
only  a  single  cellular  ridge.  Two  are  recorded  in  Doliolum.  Three 
occur  together,  with  other  complications,  in  the  Ascidise  and  Salpaa. 
The  margins  of  the  groove  as  a  nile  lie  in  close  apposition,  so  that 
the  groove  is  closed  except  at  one  part  near  its  foremost  extremity. 
At  this  spot  commence  the  ciliate  tracts  which  embrace  the 
entrance  to  the  respiratory  chamber.  They  are  clefts  beset  with  cilia- 
bearing  cells  which  take  a  dorsal  course  and  lead  either  to  the 
oesophagus  (Copelata)  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ganglion, 
taking  a  spiral  turn  on  the  way  (Doliolum),  or  end  in  a  ciliated 
groove  (SalpaB).  A  similar  division  of  the  foremost  section  of  the 
intestinal  tract  was  noted  in  the  Enteropneusti  (Fig.  211,  ^).  Two 
longitudinal  folds  (*)  separate  this  region  into  a  respiratory  (r)  and 
an  alimentary  (n)  portion.  The  latter  seems  to  be  strictly  comparable 
with  the  ventral  groove  of  the  Tunicata,  which  in  its  early  stage  of 
development  is  also  of  very  considerable  dimensions  relatively. 

The  function  of  the  ventral  groove  is  that  of  a  glan- 
dular organ.  The  cellular  ridges  secrete  a  slimy  substance  which 
is  carried  forwards  to  the  open  part  of  the  ventral  groove  by  the 
cilia  placed  along  its  floor,  and  from  thence  is  further  moved  along 
the  ciliate  tracts.  At  the  same  time  the  mucous  masses  project  into 
the  lumen  of  the  respiratory  chamber,  arrest  the  nutrient  particles 
taken  in  with  the  water,  and  become  formed  with  these  particles 
into  a  string  which  passes  into  the  oesophagus.  Since  too  the  free 
margins  of  the  ventral  groove  are  beset  with  cilia,  and  a  ciliate  tract 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  oesophagus,  the  mucus  also  which  passes 
out  of  the  slit  of  the  groove  is  caught  up  by  the  cilia,  and  directed, 
together  with  the  nutrient  particles  sticking  to  it,  towards  the 
oesophagus.  Briefly,  the  ventral  groove  secretes  mucus,  which  is 
destined  to  catch  the  nutrient  matters  suspended  in  the  water,  and 
to  be  carried  with  them  by  the  ciliate  tracts  to  the  oesophagus.  The 
entire  arrangement  has  therefore  a  nutrient  signification. 

FoL,  H.,  Ueber  die  SchleimdruBe,  eio.  der  Tunicaten.     Morph.  Jahrb.  I.  p.  228, 


Digestive  portion  of  the  Enteron. 

§  312. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  foremost  section  of  the  entire  enteron  or 
tractus  intestinalis,  namely,  of  that  section  which  is  modified  as  a 
respiratory  chamber,  commences  the  tract  which  serves  exclusively  the 
functions  of  nutrition.  As  a  rule  several  divisions  of  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  difEerences  in  its  breadth.  An  anterior,  narrow  section 
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forms  an  oesophagas,  which  has  a  funnel-like  commencement  in  the 
Copelata.  A  second,  generally  wider,  section  may  be  regarded  as 
stomach,  and  corresponds  to  a  mid-gut.  In  Ascidians  it  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  smaller  chambers  by  a  number  of  folds  and  sagittate 
up-growths  of  the  wall;  in  Copelata  it  has  a  caKial  appendage.  Cascal 
structures  are  also  found  on  the  stomachs  of  many  Salpse.  The 
section  thus  constituted  is  usually  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Ascidians,  and  returns  on  itself  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  from  one  arm 
of  which  the  hind-gut  proceeds.  These  two  sections  of  the  canal 
are  quite  short  in  the  Copelata  and  also  in  the  Cyclomyaria,  where, 
as  in  the  Ascidians,  they  are  but  little  differentiated  from  one  another. 
In  many  Ascidians,  the  sing^le  or  double  loop  of  the  alimentary 
canal  has  a  position  at  the  side  of  the  respiratory  chamber  in  the 
outgrowth  of  the  body-cavity  which  there  surrounds  the  respiratory 
sac ;  others  have  the  digestive  tract  confined  entirely  to  the  region 
behind  the  respiratory  chamber,  the  various  forms  of  which  appear 
to  determine  this  relation. 

The  Salp89  have  their  digestive  tract,  together  with  its  appen- 
dages, compacted  into  a  mass  (the  nucleus). 

As  accessory  organs  of  the  digestive  tube  we  have,  besides 
the  outgrowths  already  mentioned,  other  glandular  tube&  in  all  the 
higher  divisions.  These  tubes  open  into  the  section  of  the  canal 
which  serves  as  stomach.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  famish 
a  secretion  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  digestion.  In  form  and 
arrangement  they  exhibit  many  variations.  Sometimes  they  form 
net-like  anastomoses. 

CnAXDELON,  Th.,  Rcch.  Bar  nne  annezo  dn  tnbe  dig.  des  Tanioiera.    Ban.  Acad. 
Belg.    XXXIX. 


Vascular  System. 
§313. 

In  the  arrangements  of  their  circulatory  organs,  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Tunicata  differ  from  one  another.  In  the  Copelata 
a  heart  only  is  known,  and  that  is  absent  from  one  genus.  It  con- 
sists of  a  short  sac  with  its  ends  attached  to  two  cells,  whilst  its 
delicate  walls  present  two  longitudinal  slits  placed  on  opposite  sides 
to  one  another.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  provided  for  by 
the  pulsations  of  this  pouch;  in  fact,  without  the  existence  of 
vessels,  a  distinct  direction  is  given  to  the  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  body-cavity  which  can  be  recognised.  In  the  Acopa  a  vas- 
calar  system  in  connection  with  the  heart  is  present,  which  in  certain 
parts  has  a  lacunar  character.  It  appears  then  that  a  portion  of 
the  primitive  body-cavity  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  blood- 
carrying  system. 

In  the  Ascidians  the  elongated  heart  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  bending  inwards  at  each  end  gives  rise 
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to  a  vessel.  One  of  these  two  vessels  taking  a  ventral  conrse  breaks 
up  into  a  net-work  which  is  distributed  over  the  branchial  lattice- 
work, whilst  the  other  passes  to  the  intestine  and  to  the  generative 
oi^ans  and  branches  out  upon  them.  The  same  main-vessel  sends 
also  a  brauch  to  the  mantle  and  twiga  to  the  wall  of  the  ccelom 
(body -cavity).  The  blood  distributed  in  this  set  of  veasels  is  col- 
lected again  into  n  longitudinal  trunk  lying  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  branchial  sac,  which  also  receives  vessels  from  the  intestine  and 
from  the  generative  organs.  Whether  these  dispositions  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  solita^  Ascidians  have  a  more  general  distri- 
bution is  not  yet  ascertained. 

In  the  Salpm  the  short,  thin- walled  heart  (Fig.  212,  c),  generally 
having  the  form  of  a  tube,  constricted  at  intervals,  is  in  connection 
with  a  large  vascular  canal  (ti),  which  rune  along  the  ventral  surface, 
and  also  at  the  opposite  end  the  heart  is  directly  continnous  with  a 
large  vessel;  the  latter,  in  those  iorms  which  possess  a  so-called 
nucleus  (vi),  breaks  up  at  once 
into  a  reticular  system,  which 
is  distributed  in  this  body,  and 
represents  the  intestinal  ves- 
sels of  the  Ascidians.  In  other 
Salpce  (those  without  nucleus) 
it  appears  to  divide  into  many 
branches,  which  run  towards 
the  dorsal  surface  and  end  in  Fig.  212.  Oiroulatory  ejatcm  of  8a1pa 
a  longitudinal  canal.  ITlis  •naiima.  <.  Inoajront  orifloe.  6  Bxeurrent 
doi-sal  vessel  (V )  is  placed  m  j^^t  „(  the  giUa.  vi  Viscoral  mam  (no- 
communication  with  the  ven-  olons).  e  Haart.  v  Ventral  TBicnlu*  Btein. 
tral  Stem  by  a  number  of  trans-  ^  D"^'  ™f  o"!"  "'"r-^  ^'  Communicating 
verso  canals  ((.■),  which  freely  ^^0  Tcwelr  are  not  rcprcaontcd.)  (After 
anastomose  with  one  another.  Miino-EdwBrdB.J 

There  exists  a  further  direct 

communication  between  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel  and 
tho  hinder  vessel  proceeding  from  the  heart,  through  a  number  of 
vessels  which  run  through  the  gills  and  break  op  there. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
Tunicata  is  assuredly  the  existence  of  the  two  longitudinal  stems 
which  pass  along  the  branchial  saCj  and  which  farUier  on  meet  on 
tho  intestine. 

Let  ua  suppose,  starting  from  the  Ascidians,  the  intestine  to  be 
continued  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  its  anterior  division, 
the  branchial  sac,  so  that  tho  anus  came  to  be  placed  at  the  aboral 
pole  of  tho  body,  then  we  should  find  the  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  apparatus  to  be  similar  to  that  of  many  Worms,  even  in 
respect  of  the  detail  that  the  branches  of  both  longitudinal  trunks 
are  divisible  into  visceral  (to  the  branchial  sac  and  intestine)  and 
parietal  series  (to  the  body-wall). 

The  heart  belongs  to  the  ventral  longitudinal  stem. 
It  is  in  fact  a  differentiated  portion  of  that  stem.     In  this 
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bet  wo  hare  a  epccial  direTgence  from  the  arrangement  ohtuniog 
in  all  other  invertebrate  animals,  for  in  them  the  central  organ  td 
the  circolation  is  invariably  a  specialisation  of  a  part  of  the  dorsal 
vaecular  stem.  Nererthelesa  there  can  be  no  mistake  abont  ^le 
connection  with  that  of  the  Worms  in  the  disposition  of  the  whole 
apparatus. 

Peculiar  to  all  Tunicates  is  the  alternating  direction  of  the 
blood-stream  set  in  motion  by  the  heart.  In  cooseqnenoe 
of  this  change  of  direction,  it  is  not  possible  in  th^n  to  speak  of  an 
arterial  and  a  Tenons  diriaion  of  the  vascular  system.  When  the 
heart  has  completed  a  certain  number  of  pulsations  in  one  direction, 
suddenly  a  moment  of  quiescence  occurs,  and 
A'T^^  then   the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  cardiac 

tube  begin  again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  condition  of  indifference  is  a  further  obstacle 
to  the  close  assimilation  of  the  vascular  system 
of  the  Tunicata  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  other 
great  divisions;  at  the  same  time,  it  calls  to  mind 
a  similar  phssnomenon  of  the  reversal  of  the  blood- 
stream in  the  Gephyrsea  (Phoronis). 


Fir.  213.  OrKauisa- 
tion  of  an  Aaoidi&n 
(AmanBciDm  pro- 
lifoTum).  ih  Bran. 
ohiBl  Mto.  V  Stomaob. 
i  IntoBtiDe.  c  Heart. 
tTcBtis.  vd  EfFeront 
dact  of  tho  tcstia. 
0  Ovnry.  o'  EggB  in 
the       body .  cavity. 


Organs  of  excretion  have  as  yet  been 
recognised  in  tho  Tunicata  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  many  Ascidians  (Molgula,  A.  conchilega,  com- 
planata)  a  tubular  organ  is  found  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  tho  branchial  chamber,  or  placed 
farther  back  in  tho  body,  which  exhibits,  besides 
other  cells,  some  containing  concretions.  In  one 
species  tho  moroxide  reaction  has  been  obtained. 
No  opeoings  havo  been  discovered  in  the  organ, 
so  that  the  arrangement  appears  to  represent 
that  condition  in  which  excretionary  matters  are 
separated  in  the  organism,  and  form  concretions 
which  are  not  removed  to  the  exterior. 


Sexual  Organs. 

§  ai4. 

Only  ono  division  of  the  Tunicata  is  provided 
with  sexual  organs  universally  — the  Copelata. 
In  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  elaborate 
asexual  reproduction,  a  large  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals are  devoid  of  sexual  organs ;  the  absence 
of  which  is  explained  by  the  production  of  germs, 
a  modification  of  the  process  of  multiplication  by 
budding  (cf.  p.  301). 
The  hermaphrodite  arrangement,  common  among  Tunicata,  is 
often   fonnd  at  a  very  low  stage  of   development.     The   Appen- 
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diculariaa  have  no  efferent  dncts  for  their  sexual  glands^  which  are 
sometimes  paired  and  sometimes  single.  In  the  Acopa  the  sexual 
elements  are  discharged  into  the  cloaca.  The  male  organ  has  the 
form  of  a  sperm-producing  csscum,  which  in  Doliolum,  and  also  in 
many  Ascidians,  retains  this  simple  form;  whilst  in  P^rosoma  it 
acquires  a  rosette-like  shape^  and  in  most  Ascidians^  and  also  in  the 
SalpoD^  is  produced  into  branches^  and  forms  a  kind  of  multilobular 
gland.  In  many  Ascidians  (Molgula)  the  testes  surround  each  of 
the  two  ovaries  as  a  number  of  separate  glands^  and  open  to  the 
exterior  with  separate  efferent  ducts.  The  ovaries  too  have  often  a 
multifid  character^  at  least  in  many  Ascidians ;  in  others  they  are 
only  represented  by  a  group  of  eggs  of  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  capsule.  In  many  only 
a  few  such  eggs,  joined  together  by  a  common  stalk,  are  present ; 
and  in  the  Salpae  and  Pyrosoma  we  have  only  a  single  egg,  the  stalk 
of  which  exists  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  but  gradually  shortens. 
The  development  of  the  sexual  products  occurs  here  at  different 
periods  for  the  two  sexes ;  the  male  organ  only  reaches  its  maturity 
after  the  egg  has  commenced  to  develop  as  an  embryo. 

The  presence  of  an  efferent  duct  for  the  sexual  products  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  sexual  glands 
from  the  cloaca.  The  whole  apparatus,  however,  requires  a  very 
much  more  careful  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 
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Vertebrata. 

Ge/ieral  Review  of  the  Group. 

§  315. 

The  most  essential  cliaracters  of  the  Vertebrata  are  the  possession 
of  a  skeleton  traversing  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body,  and  the 
division  of  the  body  into  a  number  of  metameres  (primitive  ver- 
tebrae). They  differ  from  the  Tunicata,  with  which  alone  of  all 
the  divisions  of  the  Invertebrata  they  have  any  well-marked  rela- 
tions, by  this  metamerism.  They  have  more  distant  relations  to  the 
Vermes,  but  then  this  group  obviously  has  relations  to  most  of  the 
other  phyla. 

The  axial  skeleton  separates  a  dorsal  from  a  ventral  division  of  the 
body.  The  former  contains  the  central  nervous  system,  the  latter  the 
digestive  canal,  which  is  continued  on  from  a  respiratory  chamber, 
and  which,  with  the  organs  differentiated  from  it,  is  embedded  in  a 
coelom.  Two  regions  therefore  can  be  made  out,  which  extend 
along  the  body ;  the  upper  one  is  neural,  and  the  lower  enteric; 
the  chief  trunks  of  the  system  of  canals  for  the  nutrient  fluid 
belong  to  the  latter  region. 

The  various  divisions  are  sot  in  order  in  the  following  review  : 

A.  Acrania. 

Leptocardii. 
Amphioxus. 

B.  Craniota. 

I.     Cyclostomata.* 

Myxino!dea. 

BdelloBtoma,  Myxina 
Petromyzontes. 

Petromyzon. 

*  The  Cyclostomata  should  be  placed  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Craniota,  for 
tlieir  whole  organisation  shows  that  they  branched  off  very  early  from  the  Ctaniota. 
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II.     Gnathostomata. 
a)  Anamnia. 

1)  Pisces. 

Selaohii. 
Sqaali. 

Hezanchoa,  Heptandma,  Acanthiaa,  Soymntu,  Qaleos,  Scyllium, 
Sqnatina. 
Raj  re. 

Raja,  Torpedo,  TrygoxL 
Holocephali. 

Chimeera. 
Dipnoi. 

Monopneamones. 

COTatodus. 
Dipneamones. 

Protopfcerns,  Lepidoeiren. 
Ganoidei.* 
Stariones. 

Acipenser,  Spatolavia. 
Polypterini. 
Polypterog. 
Lepidosteini. 
LepidosteoB. 
Axniadini. 
Amia. 
TeleosteL 

Physostomi. 

Abdominales. 

Clupea,  Balmo,  Esoz,  Gyprinos,  Silonu,  Mormynu. 
Apodes. 

Moreena,  Conger,  Gymnotas. 
Physoolysti. 
Anacanthini. 

Gados,  Pleoronectes. 
Pharyngognathi. 

Belone,  Hemirhamphns,  Chromis,  Labrns. 
Acanthdpteri« 

Pcrca,  Labrax,  Trigia,  Scropsena,  Anabas,  Mugil,  Scomber, 
Zeus,  Trachyptems,  trobins,  CyclopteruB,  Blennios, 
Lophios. 

Plectognathi. 

Ostracion,  Diodon,  Orthagorisctts. 
Lophobranchii. 

Syngnathns,  Hippocampus. 

2)  Amphibla.t 

Urodela. 

Perennibranohiata. 

Sirodon,  Menobranchns,  Proteus. 
Cadacibranchiata. 

*  I  regard  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  GanoTdei  as  highly  independent.  They 
represent  the  last  shoots  of  very  divergent  series  of  forms,  of  which  that  of  the  Polyp- 
terini has  manj  points  of  relationship  to  the  Dipnot ;  the  AmiadsD,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Teleostei  (Clnpeldse).  It  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to 
separate  them  completely  from  the  C^noldei.  The  Sturiones  show  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  Selachii. 

I  must  regard  the  Selachii  as  being  nearest  to  the  ancestral  form  of  the  Gnathosto- 
matous  Yertobrata.  The  Holocephali,  as  well  as  the  Dipnoi  and  Ganoldei,  appear  to 
have  branched  off  from  them,  whUe  the  Teleostei  again  are  a  branching  off  &om  the 
Gano'idci. 

f  The  living  Amphibia  form  only  a  very  small  group,  which  in  many  parts  indi- 
cate considerable  retrogression ;  but  few  fossil  forms  can  be  safely  placed  in  it.  The 
palsoontological  records  of  the  Amphibian  phylum  are  fragmentary  in  the  highest  deg^e. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  placing  the  Archeg^sanria  with  them,  but  yet  there  are 
many  points  in  which  these  forms  resemble  the  Beptilia. 
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a)  Anamnia  (continued). 

Derotremata. 

Crjptobnnohiui,  Kenopoma. 

Salamandrina. 

Triton,  Balamandra. 
Anura. 

PdobatM,  Bombinator,  Hyla,  Ceratophxys,  Sana,  Bnfo. 

Gyxnnophiona. 

CcDcilia. 

b)  Amniota. 

1)  Sauropsida. 
1.    Roptilia.* 
Chelonii. 

Sphargis,  Trionyz,  Chelonia,  ChelyB,  Chelydz«»  Emya,  Teaiado. 
Baarii. 

ABcalabota. 

Pla^jrdactylns,  Hemidactjlaa. 
Bkynchooephala. 

Sphenodon. 
Lacertina. 

Iguana,  Calotea,  Draco,  Pbrynoeoma,  Uroinabiix»  LacerU, 
Am^Ta, 
Monitores. 

Konitor,  PBammosanms. 
Bcincoidea. 

BcinonA,  Beps,  Angnis. 
C  hale  idea  (Ptychoplenra). 

Chalcis,  2k)nanLi. 
Chamnleonida. 

Chamseleo. 
AmphiBbsnida  (Annulata). 
AmphisbKna,  Lepidostemnxn. 
Opkidii.t 

EnryBtomata. 

Python,  Boa,  Coluber.  Tropidonotiu,  DryophiSa  Dipeaa,  Hydro- 
phiB,  CrotaliiB,  TngonoocphaliXB,  Viporak 

Stonostomata. 
Typhlops,  UropeltiB, 
Crocodilini. 

Alligator,  Crooodilns,  Bamphoetoma. 
2.    AyeB.t 
Batitfc. 

BtmthiOi  Dromsens,  Apteiyx. 
Carinata?. 

Gallinacetc. 

MegopodinB,  Penelope.  Ciax,  Ciyptams,  Lagoptis,  Tolimo,  Faro, 
Komida,  GalloB,  Phasianns. 

*  The  yarioas  diyisions  of  ibis  class  appear  to  bo  the  very  divergent  terminal  twigs  of 
a  branch  of  the  Yertebrata,  which  was  in  former  times  largely  represented.  Many  of  the 
fossil  divisions  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Beptilia,  snch  as  the  Enaliosanria,  apparently, 
however,  branched  off  from  the  Vertebrate  phylum  before  the  Amphibia.  In  another 
group  of  fossil  Samii  we  find  forms  intermediate  between  the  Beptilia  and  Birds;  and 
that  most  markedly  in  the  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot.  These  are  the 
Omithoscelida.  By  uniting  Beptilcs  and  Birds  into  one  division  of  the  Banropsida, 
as  Huxley  has  done,  we  put  these  relations  in  their  proper  light. 

t  The  Ophidii  form  a  division  nearest  to  that  of  the  8aurii,  and  derived  from  it,  and, 
with  it,  equivalent  to  the  Chelonii  or  Crocodilini ;  and  they  were  thus  put  together  by 
Btannius  as  Streptostylica. 

X  The  class  of  Birds  which  arose  from  reptilian  forms  is  one  which  is  divided  by 
the  most  important  points  in  its  organisation  into  g^ups  which  diverge  very  slightly 
from  one  another,  for  the  characters  of  these  subdivisions  present  disting^shmg  points 
of  very  slight  importance  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  groups 
of  the  Vertebrata.  Through  the  Saururi  (Archicopterj'x)  they  arc  directly  connected 
with  the  Omithoscelida. 
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b)  Amniota  {continued). 


Columbte. 

Ck>lamba. 

Grallatores. 

OtiB,  DicholophoB,  Orns,  Ardea,  Cioonia,  Vanellos,  Charadrins, 
Bcolopax,  Falica,  Gkdlinala,  Ballixs. 

NatatoreB  (Palmipedee). 

Prooellaria,  Stmia,  Lanis,  Pha^n,  Plotos,  Pelecanus,  Carbo, 
Anser,  Anas,  CygxmB,  PhOBniooptenu,  Mormon,  Uria,  AIca, 
Aptenodytes. 

Paaseres  (InBeasores). 

FriDffilla»  Alauda,  TardiiB,  Sylvia.  KotaciUa,  Pams,  Ktucicapa, 
LanioB,    StamuB,    Corras,   Hirondo,  Certhiai  Trochi]iiB» 
Upapa,  Merops,  CoraoiaB,  Aloedo,  Baceroe. 
Picides. 

Pious,  Yimz. 
PBlttacideB. 

PsittacoB,  Btrygopa,  Nestor. 
Bapaces. 

Oypogeranas,  Faloo^  Bateo,  Aqnila,  Gypafitos,  Yultor,  Cathartes, 
Harpyia,  Somia,  Striz. 

2)  Mammalia. 

Ornithodelphia  (Monotremata). 

OmithorhynchiiB,  Echidua. 
Didelphia*  (Marsnpialia). 

Botanophaga. 

HalmatumB,  Dendrolagas,  Phascolomys,  Phascolarctos,  Phalan* 
gista. 

Zoophaga. 

Perameles,  Da^ynms,  Thylacinus,  Didelphys,  Chironectes. 
Monodelphia  (Plaoentalia). 
Edentata.t 

Myrmeoophagai  Manis.  Ohlamydophorus,  Dasypns,  Bradypvs. 
Ungtilata. 

Artiodactyla. 

Bos,  Diootyles,  Moschns,  Camelppardalis,  Cenros,  Astilope, 
Oapra,  Oyis,  Bos. 
Tylopoda. 

OameluB,  Anohrniia, 
PeriBBodactyla. 

TapimB,  Bliinooeros,  SqaoB. 
Sirenia. 

Manatas,  Halioore* 
ProBimii.) 

Stenops,  Lemm*,  OtoUonus,  Tanuos,  QaleopiUicxms,  Ohlrotnyfi« 
Rodentia. 

ScioroB,  ArotomyB }  Mns,  ^rpndenB,  Crioetus,  Qeorhychus, 
Spalax,  Pedetes,  Dipos,  l^ostomoB,  Myopotamos,  Castor, 
Btriz,  CcetogeayB,  Cayia,  Lagomys,  Lepns. 

Proboscidea.S 

Blephas. 

Lamniingia.|| 

*  I  regard  the  division  of  the  Marsapialia  as  equivalent  to  the  monodelphonit 
Mammalia,  for  not  only  are  there  fonnd  in  it  representatives  of  most  of  the  orders  of 
Monodelphia,  bat,  farther,  there  are  in  the  Monodelphia  many  indications  which  point 
to  their  having  arisen  from  a  didelphous  form.  The  Marsnpialia,  or  uniting  with  them 
the  Monotremata,  the  Implacentalia,  consequently  represent  the  ancestors  of  the 
Placentalia. 

t  The  groat  variations  which  the  relations  of  the  placenta  present  in  various 
Edentata  weaken  somewhat  the  value  of  the  placental  classification,  although  the 
various  orders  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  similar  characters  of  their  placenta^ 

%  The  Prosimii  form  a  stem-group,  in  some  divisions  of  which  peculiarities  are 
retained  which  are  found  in  various  other  of  the  following  orders.  Thus  there  arcf 
characters  which  we  meet  with  in  Insectivons  Bodentia,  Camivora,  and  Primates. 

§  and  II  The  Froboscidea  and  Lamnungia  are  representatives  of  orders  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  associate  with  the  rest.  They  have  genetic  affinities  to  the  Bodentia^ 
Hyrax  has  also  relations  to  the  Ungulata. 
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b)  Amniota  {continued). 


Hyrax. 
Fera. 

Carnivora. 

FeliB,  Hjrnna,  Proteles,  CanU,  Herpestes,  Vivem,  Lulra, 
MoBtela,  Melee,  Naeua,  Procyon,  Unas. 
Pinnipedia. 

Pboca,  Otaria,  TrichechnB. 
Cetacea.* 

Delphiims,  Physetcr,  Balaenoptera,  Balsena. 
InBectivora. 

Chxysochloria,  Talpa,  Borex,  Myogale,  Erinaoeos. 
Chiroptera. 

PteropuB,  RhinolophiiB,  Oloeaopbaga,  YeapertiUo,  Yesperoga 
Primates. 

Hapale,  Callithrix;  Atelee,  Kycetee,  Cebos;  Cynooephalos, 
Inuas,  Cercopitheciis;  Troglodytes,  Hylobatas,  Pitheens; 
Homo. 
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Form  of  the  Body. 
§  316. 

The  external  metamerism  disappears,  but  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces  can  generally  be  distinguished;  the  entrance  into  the 
nutrient  canal  is  placed  near  the  anterior  pole  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
body,  and  on  the  Yentral  surface ;  the  anus  is  also  ventral,  but  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  aboral  pole.  Three  great  regions  can  be 
made  out  even  in  the  body  of  the  lowest  divisions.  The  anterior  one 
contains  a  respiratory  chamber  formed  from  the  nutrient  canal,  and 
is  consequently  distinguished  by  clefts  in  the  sides  of  the  body-wall. 
It  carries  the  higher  sensory  organs,  and  in  the  Craniota  gives  rise, 
by  concrescence  and  differentiation,  to  a  head. 

The  second  portion,  which  in  Ajnphioxus  is  not  sharply  marked 
ofE  on  the  dorsal  surface  from  the  preceding  one,  forms  the  trunk, 
which  encloses  the  coelom  and  its  contents ;  this  is  only  marked  off 
from  the  last  or  caudal  portion  of  the  body  by  the  anus;  so  that 
from  the  outside  there  is  not  much  difference  between  them. 

We  have  already  met  with  these  divisions  in  the  Tunicata.  In  the 
Ascidian  larvae  (cf.  Fig.  208),  the  most  anterior  one,  which  later  on 
forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  body,  contains  the  rudiments  of 
the  respiratory  cavity,  and  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which 
contains  the  sensory  organs.  Connected  with  this  is  a  faintly 
separated  tract  with  the  enteric  tube,  and  this  passes  almost  directly 
into  tho  caudal  portion.  The  earliest  characters  of  the  embryonic 
head,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  all  Vertebrata,  point  to  its  being, 
phylogenetically,  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  body,  and  serve  as 
a  finger-post  to  the  path  of  development  of  the  Vertebrate  body. 

With  the  development  of  the  head  and  of  the  organs  differen- 
tiated in  and  on  it,  the  body  of  the  Vertebrata  acquires  characters, 
which,  externally,  separate  it  well  off  from  the  Invertebrata ;  the 
value  of  these  is  clear  when  we  take  note  of  the  large  number 
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of  metameres  that  have  been  suppressed  in  the  course  of  this 
differentiation.  Further  differentiations  are  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  paired  appendages.  The  hinder  ones  in  the  Gna- 
thostoniata  separate  the  trunk  and  tail  more  distinctly  from  one 
another,  as  do  the  anterior  ones  in  the  case  of  the  head  and  trunk. 

When  the  anterior  appendages  are  separated  from  the  head,  as 
they  are  even  in  the  Selachii  among  the  Fishes,  a  cervical  region 
is  differentiated  from  the  trunk,  and  connects  it  with  the  bead. 
We  meet  with  this  arrangement  in  the  Amphibia.  The  trunk  is 
affected  by  further  differentiations,  and  in  the  Amniota  is  separated 
into  cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  caudal  portion  of  the  body  undergoes  a  gradual  metamor- 
phosis. In  the  Fishes  it  is  scarcely  marked  off ;  in  the  Amphibia 
(Urodela)  and  Reptilia  (Saurii,  Crocodilini)  it  is  separat-ed  from  the 
trunk  by  the  hinder  pair  of  appendages,  and  by  its  diminished  bulk. 
Although  it  is  atrophied  in  Birds,  it  is  in  the  Mammals  only  that  it 
acquires  the  character  of  an  appendage  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  decrease  in  bulk,  even  though  it  may  still  be  of  some 
length. 

Appendages. 

§  317. 

We  must  divide  the  appendages  which  are  given  off  from  the 
body  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  which  function  principally  as  locomotor 
organs,  into  paired  and  unpaired  parts.  The  unpaired  ones  are 
developed  from  a  vertical  membrane — a  continuation  of  the  integu- 
ment—which extends  from  the  head  to  the  anus.  When  firm 
structures  and  special  muscles  are  developed  in  this  membrane,  this 
purely  dermal  process  is  converted  into  a  fin.  This  organ  either  retains 

its   primitive   continuity 
■^  of  arrangement  (Fig.  214, 

A),  or  by  the  atrophy  of 
some,   and    by    the   in- 
P  creased  development  of 

^r      _    ^  the  remaining  portions, 

c:::,^  Vws's^w^,^^^^  ^  is  brokcu  up  into  several 


parts.      These   are    dis- 
tinguished according  to 
,,     ^.  their  position  as  dorsal. 

Fig.  214.  Diagram  of  the  unpaired  fins.  A  Primi-  ««  „  ;i  1 1  «« J  «  «  « l  ^  « « 
tive  stage.  BDiiferentiated  stage,  d  Dorsal  fin  ?iS?''^^^  ^?r,  ^^.^^^^^ 
(df  Fatty  fin),     c  Candal ;    o  Anal;   p  Thoracic;       (rig.2l4,  B  d  C  a).    They 

V  Ventral  fins.  function  chiefly  as  direct- 

ing organs ;  the  caudal 
fin  alone  has  any  higher  locomotor  significance  in  so  far  as  the 
caudal  portion  of  the  body  plays  an  important  part  in  locomotion. 
These  organs,  which  are  commonly  found  in  Fishes,  are  also  seen  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  in  the  Amphibia,  in  some  of  which 
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(many  Urodela)  they  are  indeed  permanently  present,  but  sapporting 
organs  are  not  developed  in  them. 

In  the  Beptilia  indications  of  the  vertical  dermal  fringe  can 
sometimes  be  just  made  out,  but  in  most  it  is  altogether  absent,  as 
it  is  also  in  the  higher  classes ;  the  vertical  fin-like  structures  seen 
in  many  of  the  Cetacea  must  be  regarded  as  organs  which  have  been 
acquired  by  that  order  independently.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  horizontal  caudal  fin  of  these  Mammals. 

§  318. 

Unlike  the  arrangement  seen  in  many  divisions  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  where  paired  appendages  are  found  on  all,  or  at  least  on  a 
large  number  of  metameres,  they  are — and,  so  far  as  we  know,  with- 
out one  exception— confined  to  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pair  in 
the  Vertebrata. 

They  appear  to  be  homodynamous  organs,  which  gradually  get 
to  vary  greatly  in  form  in  correlation  with  their  great  variety  of 
function.  They  are  probably  derived  from  metamorphosed  respira- 
tory appendages  of  the  head  (branchial  arches  and  rays),  so  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  new  arrangements. 

They  are  absent  in  the  Acrania  and  Cyclostomata,  but  are 
generally  present  in  the  Gnathostomata.  Although  in  some  divisions 
of  these  latter  the  appendages  are  atrophied,  this  atrophy  is  in  every 
case  a  secondary  arrangement,  which  presupposes  the  fully-developed 
condition.  This  is  proved  by  the  various  stages  of  atrophy,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  appendages  and  in  the  parts  of  which  theyare  composed. 

In  the  lower  condition  seen  in  Fishes  the  appendages  appear  each 
to  form  a  single  whole,  undivided  \>7  external  jointing  into  a  namber 
of  parts,  while  their  increased  surface  is  of  importance  as  bearing  on 
the  directing  function  of  the  organ.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
appendages,  which  are  here  known  as  thoracic  and  ventral  fins, 
have  essentially  the  same  structure,  although  the  thoracic  fins  are, 
as  a  rule,  much  larger,  in  consequence  of  their  position  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  body.  Their  more  powerful  structure  may  be  also  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  take  the  initiative,  and  are  consequently 
of  greater  functional  importance  than  the  hinder  appendages. 

Owing  to  their  similar  mode  of  aquatic  progression  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  fossil  Enaliosaurii,  as  shown  by  the  remains  of  their 
skeletons,  resembled  the  fins  of  Fishes — at  any  rate  in  the  absence 
of  any  transverse  segmentation. 

Among  the  Amphibia  we  find  the  appendages  transversely  seg- 
mented, for  now  several  parts  are  sharply  marked  off  from  one 
another.  In  the  f ore-Umb  we  divide  these  into  upper  arm,  forearm, 
and  hand ;  to  which  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  correspond  in  the  hind- 
limb.  This  division  is  correlated  with  the  greater  elongation  of  the 
two  firgt  segments,  which  stand,  in  relation  to  one  another,  as  the 
arms  of  a  lever,  and  are  therefore  set  at  an  angle  to  one  another. 

In  addition  to  the  differentiation  herein  implied,  the  terminal 
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division  undergoes  differentiation;  a  number,  generally  not  more 
than  iive^  terminal  joints  can  be  distinguished  as  fingers  and  toes. 
As  a  part  of  the  body  which  generally  projects  towards  the  exterior 
is  more  under  modifying  influences  than  any  other  part,  we  find  a 
largo  number  of -adaptations  in  them ;  few  parts  of  the  body  present 
so  many  metamorphoses  as  these  terminal  parts  of  the  appendages-* 
the  hand  and  foot. 

The  primitive  union  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  toes  into  a  swim- 
ming-plate, represented  by  the  hand  and  foot,  is  retained  in  the 
natatory  membrane  of  many  Reptiles,  in  the  hind-limbs  of  many 
Birds,  and  also  in  a  number  of  Mammals,  where  it  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  adaptation  of  these  appendages  to  the  function  of  a 

swimming  organ. 
^  The  angulation  of  the  limb  at- 

tained to,in  connection  with  terres- 
trial locomotion,  and  which  is  also 
advantageous  in  aquatic  locomo- 
tion, becomes  gradually  difiFerent 
in  the  case  of  the  two  extremities; 
the  difference  corresponds  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities 
when  moving  about  on  land. 

These  relations  are  distinctly 
seen  even  in  the  Amphibia  (B) ; 
but  the  difference  in  position 
between  the  upper  and  forearm, 
and  thigh  and  leg,  is  not  well 
marked.  The  upper  arm  and 
thigh  are  turned  outwards  to 
almost  the  same  extent.  There 
is  a  greater  difference  between 
them  in  the  Septilia  ((7),  and  this 
is  still  more  marked  in  the  Mam- 
malia, where  the  planes  in  which 
the  angles  of  the  limbs  of  either 
side  are  set  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  median  plane  of  the 
body.  This  gives  greater  inde- 
pendence to  the  limbs,  which 
have  now  become  supports  for 
the  body,  as  they  raise  it  up 
from  the  ground.  Together  with 
this  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
planes,  in  which  the  angle  formed  by  the  extremity  lies,  the  angles 
between  the  equivalent  portions  in  each  limb  in  the  Mammalia 
cease  altogether  to  agree  with  one  another  (D) ;  in  fact  they  point 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  case  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs 
respectively.     The  angle  between  the  upper  and  forearm  is  open 
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Fig.  215.  Diagram  to  show  the  di£Fcrcn. 
tint  ion  nnd  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  limbs  in  the  Vertebrata, 
j4  Fish.  I?  Amphibian  (the  side-view, 
which  one  hos  been  obliged  to  give  so  as 
to  compare  it  with  the  rest,  give:*  to  this 
and  to  the  next  figure  the  appearance  of 
tlie  body  being  itiised  up).  C  Reptile. 
D  Mammal,    a  Shoulder  girdle,  j)  Pelvic 

girdle. 
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towards  the  anterior,  and  that  between  the  thigh  and  leg  towards 
the  posterior. 

In  addition  to  these  general  modifications  of  the  appendages 
there  are  other  changes,  which  are  confined  to  smaller  divisions,  and 
are  explicable  by  special  variations  in  physiological  activity.  When 
the  hind-limbs  are  greatly  developed,  they  perform  the  more  com- 
plicated function  of  a  springing  organ,  as  in  frogs ;  or  they  may  be 
converted  into  the  chief  organs  of  support  for  the  body,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fore-limbs,  so  far  at  least  as  terrestrial  locomotion  is 
concerned,  may  get  to  play  a  subordinate  part,  or  even  lose  this 
function  altogether.  This  arrangement  obtains  in  Birds,  where  it 
has  been  atta^cd  to  through  a  largo  number  of  intermediate  steps, 
which  have  been  made  out  in  fossil  Reptiles ;  the  fore-limbs  in  the 
Carinatea  have  taken  on  the  function  of  a  flying  organ. 


Integument. 
§  319. 

In  the  primitive  stage  in  the  Vertebrata  the  investment  of 
the  body  has  the  character  of  a  cellular  layer,  the  external 
germinal  layer — the  ectoderm.  At  a  further  stage  in  develop- 
ment this  cellular  layer  is  connected  with  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  and  the  two  together  form  the  in- 
tegument of  the  Vertebrata,  and  take  an  equal  share  in  the  formation 
and  further  development  of  various  organs. 

There  are  two  layers  in  this  integument  (cutis),  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  mode  of  origin  :  a  superficial  epidermis  which  is 
homologous  with  the  epithelial  structures  in  the  Invertebrata,  and 
which  is  directly  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  and  a  deeper-lying 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  corium,  the  deepest,  and  looser, 
layer  of  which  forms  the  sub-integumentary  tissue.  The  corium  is 
strengthened  by  the  formation  of  plexuses  between  its  fibrous  bands. 
The  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  skin,  together  with  various 
sensory  organs,  are  scattered  in  it,  as  are  also  glandular  organs. 

The  corium  is  frequently  piginented.  It  varies  greatly  in 
thickness,  and  in  microscopic  structure.  One  of  the  more  notable 
variations  is  a  lamellar  striation  seen  in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and 
Reptiles,  where  perpendicular  fibrous  bands  divide  the  layers  into 
partitions.  Among  the  special  structures  are  the  wart-like  elevations 
seen  on  its  surface,  which  vary  from  low  hillocks  to  long  conical 
processes.  These  dermal  papillsD  give  rise,  in  different  divisions 
of  the  Vertebrata,  to  a  number  of  variously  complicated  organs. 

Contractile  form-elements  (smooth  muscular  fibres)  are  also 
found  in  the  corium  of  Birds  and  Mammals.  Another  modification, 
which  obtains  in  the  cutis,  is  due  to  a  change  in  texture ;  parts  of 
it  are  ossified  into  hard  structures,  and  bony  plates  are  developed  in 
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the  dermis,  which  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  unite  to  form  a  dermal 
skeleton.  Lastly,  there  are  glandular  organs  connected  with  the 
cutis,  which  are  developed  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  epidermal  organs. 

§  320. 

In  Amphioxus  the  epidermis  is  a  single  layer;  in  other  forms 
it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells,  which  invest  the 
corium,  with  its  elevations  and  depressions.  Even  in  the  Vertebrata 
we  find  a  ciliated  epithelium  as  a  heritage  from  a  lower  condition ; 
but  it  is  limited  to  the  embryonic  stages  in  Fiafaes^  and  to 
certain  parts  of  the  body  in  the  larval  stages  of  the  Amphibia. 
The  lower  layers  of  the  epidermis,  which  lie  closer  to  the 
corium,  are  seen  to  be  younger,  and  these  replace  the  effete 
portions  of  the  superficial  layers.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  vary 
greatly  in  consistency,  form,  and  mode  of  connection.  Pigmented 
cells  are  not  unfrequently  found  between  the  rest.  They  are  some- 
times able  to  produce  a  change  of  colour  by  the  movement  of  their 
protoplasm  (chromatophores) ;  this  has  been  observed  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibia.  In  the  aquatic  Anamnia  the  whole  of  the  epidermis  is 
less  consistent,  and,  owing  to  the  softness  of  its  elements,  the  whole 
layer  is  often  gelatinous ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  to  be  a  mucous  layer  secreted  by  glands. 

There  is  another  arrangement  which  forms  a  contrast  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  epidermis  in  the  Anamnia ;  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
cornificationof  the  cells  which  is  first  seen  in  the  Amphibia,  and 
is  commonly  found  in  the  Amuiota.  The  cells  form  resisting  plates 
or  fibres,  which  give  rise  to  firm  structures  becoming  overlapped 
by,  and  being  more  or  less  marked  off  from,  one  another.  The 
process  of  comification  never  affects  any  but  the  superficial  layers, 
the  deeper-lying  parts  being  always  indifferent.  When  the  conufied 
layers  increase  in  thickness,  various  kinds  of  plates,  knobs,  and 
scale-like  structures  (Reptilia)  are  developed.  The  coriam  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  these  structures,  for  it  is  almost  always 
provided  with  elevations  which  correspond  to  those  epidermal 
formations,  which  are  developed  from  enlarged  papillao.  The  scales 
of  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii  are  therefore  processes  of  the  wbole  cutis. 
In  Birds  this  comified  covering  is  retained  in  some  parts  only  of 
the  body ;  as  beaks  on  the  jaws,  and  as  scales,  plates,  knobs,  and  so 
on,  on  the  feet.  Larger  homy  plates  are  connected  with  a  bony 
dermal  skeleton  in  the  Chelonii,  and  in  some  families  of  the 
Edentata  among  Mammals.  The  comification  of  the  epidermis, 
which  obtains  in  some  divisions  or  in  still  smaller  groups,  cannot  be 
directly  referred  to  the  organisation  of  the  Reptilia ;  it  is  rather  due 
to  adaptations  to  definite  external  conditions.  However,  we  do  meet 
with  horny  epidermal  structures  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  acquired  arrangements  in  consequence  of  their 
wide  distribution  and  constancy  of  character.     These  are  the  nails 
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and  claws  found  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs.  There  are  indications  of 
these  in  the  Amphibia  themselves  (Salamander) ;  they  are  generally 
present  in  Reptiles  and  Birds ;  nails  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently 
retained  even  on  some  of  the  fingers  of  the  bird's  hand^  which  is 
used  as  an  organ  of  flight.  They  are  much  larger  in  many  Mammals, 
where  they  form  hoofs. 


Epidermal    Structures. 

§  321. 

Other  differentiations  beside  the  comified  structures  already 
mentioned  affect  the  epidermis.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
feathers  and  hairs;  and  that  on  account  of  their  distribution  in 
the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  of  their  peculiar 
appearance.  It  is  usual  to  regard 
them  as  organs  very  closely  allied, 
as  they  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon.  They  seem,  nevertheless,  to  be 
divergent  structures.  The  earliest 
rudiment  either  of  a  feather 
or  of  a  hair  is  a  thickening  of 
the  epidermis;  that  is  to  say, 
it  forms  a  knob-like  thicken- 
ing (Fig.  216,  -4),  into  which 
there  grows  a  papilla  from  the 
cutis.  This  process  is  small  in  the 
case  of  the  hair,  but  larger  in  that 
of  the  feather.  They  resemble 
those  elevations  which  are  found 
in  the  Reptilia.  The  first  sign  of 
the  feather  is  the  growth  of  the 
knobs  into  papilliform  processes 
{B  C,  feather  processes),  which  are 
made  up  of  an  outer  epidermal 
layer  {G  e),  and  a  subjacent  papilla. 
The  arrangement  also  of  these  first 
rudiments  of  the  feathers  in  de- 
finite areas  (feather-tracts,  pterylia) 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
scales    in  Reptiles.     The   feather, 

therefore,  is,  in  this  simple  condition,  a  mere  process  of  the  epidermis 
and  subjacent  cutis.  The  depression  of  the  embryonic  feather  which 
carries  the  cuticular  papilla,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
"  feather  follicle,^'  is  a  later  phsenomenon,  as  is  also  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  feather  into  rachis  and  vexillum.  This  differentiation 
does  not  obtain  until  the  feather  sheath  is  protruded,  which  sheath 
is  itself  an  epidermal  layer  derived  from  the  earliest  rudiment. 


Fig.  216.  Diagrams  of  the  earliest 
rudiments  of  feather  and  hair.  In 
section.  A  Thickening  of  the  epider- 
mis. B  Uprising  of  a  papilla.  C  Pro- 
cess of  the  feather.  J^  Depression  of 
the  epidermis.  E  Differentiation  of 
the  rudiment  of  the  hair.  F  Hair, 
follicle  and  hair,  e  Epidermis,  p  Hair. 
p'  Boot  of  the  hair,  nos  Boot-sheath. 
g  Sebaceous  glands.  The  oorium  is 
represented  bj  the  dark  lines. 


k 
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Various  changes  affect  the  morphological  characters  of  the  feather, 
after  the  development  of  its  shaft  and  vexillum;  but  these  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 

A  follicle  is  not  formed  till  somewhat  late  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  feather ;  it  then  contains  that  portion  of  the 
rachis  which  is  known  as  the  "  quill/'  and  the  vascular  papilla  which  is 
continued  into  it ;  the  hair,  however,  is  characterised  by  the  early 
appearance  of  the  follicle.  In  this  case  then  the  papilliform  thicken- 
ing of  the  epidermis  is  a  very  early  stage,  and  one  of  short  duration  ; 
for  the  hair  is  not  formed  in  this  first  elevation,  but  in  a  follicle 
which  dips  down  from  the  epidermis  into  the  cutis  (Fig.  216,  i)  E), 
and  at  the  base  of  this  follicle  the  cutis-papilla  (F)  grows  up.  The 
shaft  of  the  hair  {F  ws)  is  differentiated  from  the  invaginated  epi- 
dermis by  the  cornification  of  its  colls,  while  other  cellukr  parts  of 
the  folUcle  form  the  root-sheaths. 

The  various  forms  of  hairs,  whether  woolly  or  contour  hairs,  set^, 
or  spines,  are  merely  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  early 
condition. 

§  322. 

The  glands  differentiated  from  the  epidermis  are,  when  simplest, 
modifications  of  single  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  differentiated 
into  fine  granules,  which  are  passed  out  to  the  exterior.  These 
mucous  cells  (goblet-colls),  which  are  placed  among  the  other 
epidermal  colls,  form  unicellular  glands  (Fishes).  They  are  found 
also  in  the  Amphibia,  but  iu  them  there  are,  in  addition,  more  com- 
plicated glandular  organs.  These  latter  have  the  form  of  flask- 
shaped  tubes,  which  are  scattered  over  the  integument;  several 
forms  of  these  maybe  distinguished.  In  many  cases  they  get  to  be 
very  large,  and  form  knob-like  projections,  which  give  the  integu- 
ment a  roughened  or  wart-like  appearance  (Toads,  Salamander). 
Sometimes  a  large  number  of  integumentary  glands  are  collected 
together,  and  characterise  certain  regions  of  the  body  (parotid). 

The  integumentary  glands  are  less  widely  distributed  in  the 
Reptilia.  In  the  Saurii  the  so-called  "  crural  pores "  lead  into 
glands,  which  look  like  compound  tubes,  and  which  secrete  cells 
which  harden  and  fill  up  the  lumen  of  the  glands.  In  Birds  the 
number  of  integumentary  glands  is  still  less.  A  number  of  glands 
unite  to  form  the  anal  glands  (glandula  uropygii),  which  are  especially 
large  in  the  Natatores ;  their  secretion  serves  to  oil  the  feathers.  In 
the  Mammalia  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  groups ;  sweat  glands 
and  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  frequently  connected  with  the  hair- 
follicles.  These  two  sets  of  glands  are  more  easily  distinguished  by 
their  anatomical  characters  than  by  the  quality  of  their  secretion, 
which  is  exactly  known  in  a  few  cases  only,  although  indeed  the 
same  form  of  gland  may  have  a  different  function  in  different 
regions.  The  simpler  tubes,  which  are  coiled  at  their  ends,  are  called 
sweat-glands,  while  the  sebaceous  glands  are  generally  lobate.  A 
number  of  them  are  often  connected  with  one  hair-follicle,  and  may 
become  so  greatly  developed  in  relation  to  it,  that  the  hair-follicle 
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looks  like  an  appendage  of  tlie  gknd.  The  sebaceous  glands 
undergo  the  most  various  modifications  iu  form,  size,  and  number, 
as  well  as  in  tlie  quality  of  their  secretion.  Both  sets  of  glands 
frequently  secrete  odorous  matters  of  various  kindsj  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  animal.  Glands  of  this 
kind  are  developed  in  the  most  diverse  regions  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  many  orders  of  the  Mammalia, 


§  323. 

The  most  important  modification  of  the  integu- 
mentary glands  in  all  Mammals  is  the  development  of 
milk -secreting  glands,  which  enter  into  relation  to  the  reproduc- 
tive function.  They  are  regularly,  and,  as  a  rule,  symmetrically 
arranged  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  Each  "  mammary 
gland"  couslsts  of  a  complex  of  separate  glandular  tubes,  the  dncts 
of  which  are  either  quite  separate  or  united  together. 

In  the  Monotremata  these  organs  differ  but  little  from  the  other 
kinds  of  integumentary  glands.  Each  of  the  two  organs  here 
present  is  made  up  of  a 

group   of    tubes,   which  *  -*  _ 

pass  separately  through 
the  skin.  The  area  on 
which  theyopen  is  merely 
distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hairs,  and  iu 
Omithorhynchua  is  on 
the  same  level  as  the 
surrounding  integument. 
In  Echidna  it  is  placed 
iuapouch-like  depression 
(mammary  pouch),  which 
appears  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  young. 

In  the  rest  of  the 
Mammalia  nipples  are 
present;  these  are  special 
arrangements  which  were 
gradually  developed  by  pig,  217.  Diagram  of  tto  deTolopment  of  tLe 
the   process  of   sucking,      nipple;   Tertical    lection.      A  Indifferent    etBge; 

and  which  afford  tho  "'"''•Vj™"^- ,  ^  ^iT,"°;,°"J?  ft  „? 
-.  r  1  area  with  tho  nipple.  C  Elevition  of  the  pen- 
young  a  more  suitable  p^^^  ^j  (he  glandular  area  into  the  pBeudo. 
connectionwiththemam-  nipple.  oPeripheiyof  the  glandnlar  area,  bOlan. 
mary  apparatus,  while  at  ^"'ar  ""^    ^l  0^^ 

the  same  time  they  make 
each  complex  of  milk-glands  distingnishable  externally. 

There  are  two  very  different  conditions  of  the  perfected 
nipple.  They  are  both  preceded  by  a  similarly  indifferent  stage 
{Fig.  217,  A),  in  which  a  nearly  flat  glandular  area  (6)  haa  a  number 
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of  glands  at  its  base  which  grow  into  the  corium;  this  area  is 
marked  off  from  the  surrounding  integument  by  a  circular  elevation 
(a).  This  arrangement  corresponds  to  the  mammary  poach  in 
Echidna.  In  most  of  the  Mammalia  this  arrangement  is  not  a  per- 
manent one ',  it  soon  becomes  level  again^  and  the  glandular  area  has 
then  its  central  part  (B),  in  which  the  glands  open^  raised  up  into  a 
papilla  or  nipple;  at  the  tip  of  which  a  number  of  ghind-ducts 
always  open. 

In  the  other  arrangement  the  mammary  pouch  is  persistent. 
Owing  to  the  continued  elevation  of  the  periphery  of  the  gland  (a)  the 
glandular  area  is  more  and  more  depressed,  the  edge  of  the  mammary 
pouch  is  developed  into  a  pseudo-nipple,  from  the  tip  of  which  a 
single  canal  passes  to  the  glandular  area  (C). 

This  arrangement  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  Ungulata. 
Intermediate  stages  between  the  two  arrangements  can  be  made  out 
in  the  Marsupialia  (Halmaturus)  andRodentia  (Murina).  The  number 
of  mammary  glands  which  are  distinguished  by  their  nipples 
varies  in  diJEferent  divisions.  They  generally  correspond  to  the 
average  number,  or  to  the  maximum  number  of  young  produced  at 
one  birth.  They  vary  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  order ;  and 
they  also  vary  in  position.  As  a  rule  they  form  two  rows,  which, 
when  there  is  a  large  number  present,  extend  from  the  inguinal  to 
the  pectoral  region  (Camivora,  Suina).  In  many  of  the  Didelphia 
they  are  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  abdomen.  When  the  number 
is  not  so  large,  they  either  occupy  an  abdominal  position,  as  in  many 
Didelphia,  or  they  are  only  found  in  the  lumbar  region  (Perisso- 
dactyla,  Ruminantia,  Cetacea),  or,  finally,  thev  are  limited  to  the 

fectoral  region  (Elephant,  Sirenia,  many  Prosunii,  Chiroptera,  and 
Wmates).  When  more  than  one  pair  is  present  some  glands  are 
sometimes  aborted,  so  that  there  are  rudimentary  organs  present, 
together  with  well-developed  and  functionally  active  ones;  and 
these  may  be  recognised  by  their  rudimentary  nipples.  In  a 
similar  way  the  whole  apparatus  is  atrophied  in  the  male. 

The  most  important  adaptation  of  the  integument  to  the  function 
performed  by  the  mammary  glands,  is  the  formation  of  the  folds 
of  integument  found  in  the  Marsupialia;  these  form  a  sac,  the 
marsupium,  which  encloses  the  mammiferous  region  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  extent  of  its  development  appears  to  vary  inversely 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  young  are  developed  at  birth. 


Dermal   Skeleton, 
§  324. 

The  function  of  the  integument  as  a  defensive  organ  for  the 
body  is  increased  in  value  by  the  formation  of  hard  structures. 
When  these  parts  are  of  some  size  they  give  rise  to  a  dermal 
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skeleton.     In  many  cases  we  know  bat  little  as  to  the  derelopmeDt 
of  these  structures,  but  they  may  all  be  reckoned  among  osseous 


Fig.  218.    Vertical  section  throDgh  the  sIud  of  an  Bmbrjonio  Shark.     C  Coriom. 

e,  c,  c  Layers  of  the  corinm.     cE  Uppennoat  hkjer.    p  Papilla.    E  Epidermia.    «  ll« 

layer  of  colamiiar  cells,    o  Enamel  Iatot. 


formations,   to  whicli  indeed  they   completely   correspond  in   the 
higher  divisions. 

The  dermal  denticles  (placoid  scales),  which  are  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tegument in  the  Selachii,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  atructnres  from 
which  the  varions  forms  have 
been  derived.  In  them  we  distin- 
guish a  basis,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  cerium,  and  is  ordinarily  rhom- 
boidal  in  shape,  and  a  portion,  which 
stands  out  from  it,  and  which  ordinarily 
lias  its  apex  directed  obliquely.  This 
is  covered  over  by  the  epidermis.  In 
some  part«,as,  for  example,  on  the  head, 
they  often  have  a  bombous  surface, 
and  are  set  irregularly ;  while  on  the 
trunk  they  are  generally  set  in  per- 
fectly regular  and  obliquely  running 
rows(I'ig.219).  They  are  developed 
on  papillte  of  the  corium  (Fig.218, 
«),  which  are  covered  over  by  a 
layer  developed  from'the  epider- 
mis :  this  secretes  an  enamel-like 
substance  on  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  papilla,  while  the  body 
of  the  papilla  !s  ossified  from  the 
tip  downwards.  The  epidermis  and  corium,  therefore,  both  share 
in  the  formation  of  these  stmctores.    There  is  a  central  cavity  in  tihe 


Fig.   £19,      Dennol    deaticlet    ot 

Centrophorns  calcens  (a  litlls 

magnified). 


) 
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papilla,  whence  fine  branched  canals  radiate  out  to  the  surface. 
The  placoid  scale  has  therefore  the  stracture  of  dentine,  is  covered 
by  enamel,  and  is  continued  at  its  base  into  a  plate  formed  of 
osseous  tissue ;  as  they  agree  with  teeth  in  structure  they  may  be 
spoken  of  as  dermal  denticles.  In  the  Rays  these  structures  have 
altogether  disappeared  (Electric  Ray),  or  are  replaced  by  larger 
structures,  which  are  grouped  together  in  the  form  of  spines  or 
larger  bony  teeth,  or  are  separate  from  one  another  (Spiny  Rays). 

The  dermal  denticles  of  the  Shark  are  very  generally  converted 
into  larger  bony  plates  in  the  GanoYdei ;  in  the  Rhombif era  they 
have  not  only  the  same  arrangement  on  the  body,  but  have  essen- 
tially the  same  minute  structure.  In  the  Sturiones  larger  bony  plates 
alternate  with  smaller  ones.  They  generally  retain  exactly  the 
rhomb-form,  which  is  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  GanoYdei  (the  Cyclifera). 
The  common  flat  and  thin  scales  of  the  Teleostei  follow  on  here. 
They  appear  to  differ  in  many  points  from  the  ganoid  scales,  and  re- 
present an  offshoot  from  the  typo,  which  obtains  in  the  GanoYdei,  and 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  Selachii ;  this  offshoot  is  characterised 
by  its  variety  of  form. 

In  many  Teleostei  the  scales  undergo  complete  degeneration. 
On  the  other  hand  they  give  rise  to  parts  which  differ  somewhat 
from  scales,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  dermal 
denticles ;  such  are  the  plates  and  spines  of  the  Plectognathi,  where 
the  plates  may  become  more  firmly  united  together  and  form  a 
connected  carapace  (Ostracion,  Lophobranchii). 

Parts  which  are  likewise  formed  from  the  concrescence  of  dermal 
denticles  are  found  in  the  integument  which  covers  the  appendages 
of  the  GanoYdei  and  Teleostei.  To  compensate  for  the  atrophy  of  the 
internal  or  primary  skeleton  of  the  limbs,  these  bony  plates  form  a 
number  of  rays,  which  often  bi*anch  dichotomously  at  their  ends,  and 
unite  to  form  an  organ  of  support  for  the  fins  (secondary  skeleton  of 
the  fin).  The  ray  which  occupies  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fin  is 
frequently  massive,  or  gives  rise  to  a  strong  spiny  ray,  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  internal  skeleton.  This  ray  may  not  only  be 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  rays,  but  it  may  even,  as  in  certain 
Siluroids,  represent  the  whole  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

Hertwig,  0.,  Uebcr  d.  Ban  n.  dio  Entw.  der  Placoldschappea  a.  der  Zahne  der 
Selachicr.  Jen.  Zeitschr.  Bd.  VIII. — The  same,  Ueber  das  Hautskelet  der 
Fieche.    Morph.  Jahrb.  II. 

§025. 

The  ossifications  of  the  integument  arc  of  special  importance  in 
those  regions  of  the  body  where  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton  como 
to  the  surface.  These  ossifications  are  developed  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  bony  plates  on  other  regions  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  may  likewise  be  derived  from  the  indifferent  stage  represented 
by  the  dermal  denticles.  Although  the  various  kinds  of  dermal  bones 
which  are  found  on  the  trunk  have  an  importance  which  is  limited  to 
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the  fishes,  there  are  others  which  are  of  more  importance;  these 
are  the  bony  plates  which  are  definitely  arranged,  and  constantly 
preaent,  on  the  head,  whore  they  form  the  earlieat  rndiments  of  the 
bony  skull,  or,  at  first;  of  the  roof  of  the  skall  (cf.  Fig.  220).  These 
dermal  bones  are  inherited  by  all  Vertebrata  that  are  pro- 
vided with  a  bony  sknll,  and  are  connected  with  other 
ossifications,  which  do  not  appear  till  later,  in  the  carti- 
laginous skull.  This  arrangement  is  first  seen  in  the  Sturiones. 
There  are  a  number  of  smaller  bony 
plates  in  addition  to  the  large  ones, 
but  most  of  these  have  no  general  sig- 
nificance. On  account  of  these  rela- 
tions to  the  internal  skeleton,  their 
more  special  characters  will  be  e&' 
pounded  when  we  come  to  treat  of  it. 
Other  skeletal  parts  besides  the  bones 
of  the  skull  are  derived  from  ossifica- 
tions of  the  integument ;  the  clavicle, 
for  example,  has  a  similar  origin. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  category  of 
bones  which  are  likewise  derived  from 
placoid  scales;  the  bones  aroond 
the  month  have  been  recognised 
as  having  their  origin  in  tooth-bear- 
ing plates  derived  from  fused 
placoid  scales. 

$  326. 

We  meet  with  dermal  bones  in  the 
higher  classes;  in  the  Amphibia,  and 
also  in  the  fossil  Archegosanrii,  in 
which  there  were  dermal  bones  in  the 
form  of  scutiform  plates.  We  find 
only  scattered  dermal  bones  in  a  ru- 
dimentary form  in  extant  Amphibia. 
In  Ceratophrys  there  is  an  osseous 
shield  in  the  skin  of  the  back;  in 
Brachycephalns  there  are  three  which 

are  united  to  several  vertebrse.  The  bony  scales  which  are  pretty 
generally  found  in  the  Cceciliie,  and  which  are  set  in  pouch-snaped 
depressions,  do  not  apparently  belong  to  this  sot  of  structures. 

They  are  more  common  in  the  Keptilia,  which  so  far  approach 
the  old  Amphibian  phylnm.  In  the  fossil  Teleosaurii,  as  in  the  living 
Crocodilini,  there  are  dermal  bones  distributed  over  the  whole 
integument,  which  form  a  kind  of  carapace ;  in  the  Scincoidea  we 
generally  meet  with  interlocking  bony  plates  in  the  integument. 
Similar  kinds  of  dermal  ossifications  in  the  Chelonii  form  a  special, 
though  well -developed  form  of,  dermal  skeleton. 


rig.  220.      Bond  ot  Aoiponaer 
Blurio)  BoeD  from  above,  tOBhoir 

tho  oBseoai  platee  oorering   the 

oiirtilaginons  oratu'am,   which    ia 

shaded  dark. 
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of  their  connection  with  the  internal  skeletal  parts.  They  not  onl; 
form  a  dorsal  shiold  on  the  dorsal  surface,  bnt  a  ventral  one  on 
the  ventral  Eurfaco  (plastron).  In  the  dorsal  shield  we  can  make 
out  a  median  row  of  bones,  which  are  fused  with  the  spines  of  the 
Tcrtebne,  and  project  from  them.  At  the  sides  there  are  larger 
plates,  which  are  fused  with  rib-like  processes,  and  in  addition  to 
these  there  are  special  mai^inal  plates  around  the  edge  of  the 
shield.  These  are  wanting  in  Trionyx.  Four  paired  pieces  and  one 
anpaired  piece  can  be  made  out,  as  a  rule,  in  the  plastron.  All  of 
these  parts  are  variously  developed  iu  different  families  of  the 
Chelonii. 

Although  tho  dermal  bones  of  the  Septilia  may  probably  be 
rightly  regarded  as  derived  from  the  bony  carapace  of  Fishes,  we 
must  regard  tho  ossifications  which  are  found  in  the  Edentata  as 
independent  arrangements,  which  have  had  their  origin  in  fresh 
adaptive  modifications. 


Internal  Skeleton. 

$  327. 

Tho  internal  skeleton  ia  of  greater  morphological  importance  than 
tho  skeletal  structures  formed  from  tho  integument ;  it  ia  connected, 
on  tho  ono  baud,  with  arrangements  which  are  found  in  the  lover- 
tcbrata,  and  on  the  other,  and  by  a  long 
series  of  very  varied  arrangements,  it  can 
ho  followed  out  through  all  divisions  of 
the  Vertebrata. 

At  first  the  internal  skeleton  has  the  ' 
form  of  a  rod-like  structure  which  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and 
IS  when  simplest,  made  up  oE  indifferent 
Ctll-^,  and  surrounded  by  a  cuticular 
structure  which  is  formed  from  a  secre- 
tion of  these  cells.  This  primitive  organ 
of  support  is  the  chorda  dorsalis  or 
iiotochord  ;  we  have  already  met  with  it 
m  the  Tunicata  (cf.  1 303).  Tho  invest- 
ment formed  by  it  is  the  chordal 
sheath  {as), 

Tho  earliest  rudiment  of  the  noto- 
chord  is  placed  just  below  the  central 
nervous  system;  it  has  not  always  tho 
Bnmc  relntions  to  the  germ-layers,  al- 
though it  must  be  derived  either  directly 
or  indirectly  fiom  the  me^odcim.  The  compact,  and,  in  all  coses, 
primitively  nnjomted  condition  of  the  notochord  speaks  to  its  having 
been  inherited  from  an  uniointLd  condition  of  the  organism,  and  this 
is  what  might  be  supposed  from  its  early  appearance  in  the  embryo. 


Fig  221  a  Section  tbrongh 
Uio  vertebral  column  of  Am 
mocoetea  Ch  Chorda  cs 
Chordal  sheath  ii  Spinal 
chord     a  Aorta,     v  Tcma 
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The  uotocbord  baa  alw&ys  the  same  topographical  relations  to 
the  most  important  of  the  other  oi^ans.  Above  it,  is  the  ceotral 
nervous  system,  and  below  it,  the  respiratory  and  nutrient  apparatus. 
Processes  are  given  ofE  from  the  connective  tiesne  surrounding  the 
chord  which  enclose  the  so-called  dorsal  and  ventral  cavities ;  these 

Erocesses  pass  into  the  musculature  of  the  body,  which  is  thereby 
roken  up  into  a  number  of  segments,  set  one  behind  the  other. 
In  Amphioxus  these  segments  are  so  far  asymmetrical  that  they 
are  found  alternately  on  either  side. 

The  low  condition  of  the  axial  skeleton,  which  is  represented 
by  the  chord,  is  permanent  in  the  Leptocardii,  where  it  merely 
presents  special  histological  modifications.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
Vertebrata  the  chord  is  the  sole  axial  skeleton 
iu  the  earliest  stf^es  of  development  only; 
new  differentiations  appear,  and  it  becomes 
of  less  physiological  importance.  These  differ- 
entiations aSect  the  notochord  as  well  as  the 
tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  has  been 
called  the  "skeletogenous  layer"  or  "skele- 
togenous  tissue,"  on  account  of  its  relations 
to  the  future  skeleton.  The  cells  of  the 
chord  form  a  tissue  resembling  cartilage,  and 
the  sheath  becomes  a  more  independent  por- 
tion— it  forms  a  supporting  oi^an — owing  to 
tie  thickening  of  its  layers.  Cartilaginous 
tissue  forms  around  the  chord  (Fig.  221,  b  k), 
and  that  segmentation  of  the  axial  skeleton  into 
separate  segments,  the  so-called  vertebrEe, 
which  was  before  merely  indicated,  now  be- 
comes obvious.  This  segmentation  of  the 
axial  skeleton  is  an  expression  of  the 
metamerism  of  the  whole  body;  a  series 
of  these  vertebra  make  up  the  vertebral 
column.     In  each  vertebra  we  call  that  por-  "  V*""*- 

tion  which  surrounds  the  notochord  the  cent- 
rum, and  the  outgrowing  portions  which  enclose  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  which  are  given  off  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  centrum,  the  arches.  These  again  are  distinguished  as 
upper  or  lower  arches,  according  to  their  relations  to  these  two 
cavities. 

As  the  axial  skeleton  becomes  segmented,  a  well-defined  portion 
in  the  most  anterior  segment  forms  the  primitive  Cranium  in  the 
Cranio  ta. 

An  inferior  system  of  arches,  which  encloses  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  which  functions  as  a  respiratory  orgin, 
is  distinguished  as  the  branchial  or  visceral  skeleton.  The 
cranium  and  visceral  skeleton  make  up  the  most  anterior  portion  of 
the  whole  skeleton — the  skeleton  of  the  head.  The  other  skeletal 
structures  which  are  connected  with  it  are  represented  by  the  more 


Kg.  221  b. 
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or  les8  honiDgoncoas  vertebral  colmnn,  wliicli  extends  to  the  caudal 
(fiid  of  the  body.  The  upper  arches  remain  in  close  oonnection  with 
the  ccntni.  Movable  girder-like  pieces  are,  however,  separated  off 
from  tlie  lower  arcbes  in  the  region  which  encloses  the  ccelom ;  these 
are  the  ribs. 

JjiiHtly^  iliero  are  the  skeletal  portions  of  the  appendages 
wliirli  aro  connected  by  special  organs — the  pectoral  and  pel™ 
girdles — with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk. 

Thii  cartilaginous  stage  of  the  primitive  skeleton  is  found 
in  all  of  the  higher  divisions,  but  in  them  it  has  no  function 
after  a  nliort  tiine^  for  it  is  gradually  replaced  by  osseous  tissue, 
wlieniby  the  skeletal  parts  come  to  have  a  greater  physiological 
iniportanco.  In  correlation  with  this  we  note  a  greater  differen- 
tiation in  tnor])liological  points.  Even  in  the  osseous  skeleton, 
liowev(»r,  tlu^  cai^tilngo  is  of  great  importance.  A  modified  form  of 
cartiliig(*,  which  is  characterised  by  the  deposit  of  calcareons  matter 
in  it,  is  also  of  importance.  This  form  is  not  only  antecedent  to  the 
oKHification  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which  are  laid  down  in 
cartilage,  but — as  is  seen  in  that  superficial  calcification  of  the  car- 
tilaginous skeleton  of  the  lower  Gnathostomata — ^is  also  sometimes 
u  permanent  arrangement. 

Vertebral  Column. 
§  328. 

'V\u}  Rei)arati()n  of  the  rachis  into  skull  and  vertebral  column  is 
not  cninpletely  effected  in  Amphioxus;  the  whole  axial  skeleton  is 
repres(Mited  by  the  notochord.  In  the  Cmniota  they  begin  to  be 
separated.  The  lowest  characters  of  the  spinal  column  obtain  in 
the  Cycl()s<(^niata,  where  the  more  highly-developed  notochord,  with 
its  sheath,  forms  tho  chief  portion  of  it.  Around  the  sheath  there  is 
cariilnginoiis  tissue,  which  is  continued  into  lateral  ridges  as  well  as 
into  the  wall  of  the  dorsal  canal.  This  tissue  has  its  origin  in  the 
continuous  differentiation  of  the  skeletogenous  layer,  and  must  not 
bo  confounded  with  tho  cartilages,  which  ordinarily  form  the 
vertebral  segments.  Speaking  exactly,  therefore,  the  spinal  column 
is  not  here  separated  into  distinct  vertebra?;  of  which,  indeed,  there 
are  indications  only  in  Petromyzon,  where  cartilaginous  pieces,  which 
correspond  to  tho  superior  arches,  are  enclosed  in  the  wall  of  the 
more  anterior  division  of  the  dorsal  canal.  We  meet  also  with 
indications  of  inferior  arches.  , 

Tho  notochord  also  retains  its  primitive  characters  in  Ghimasra 
and  tho  DipnoY.  In  the  Chima^rro  circular  calcifications  of  the  large 
chordal  sheath  point  to  a  segmentation  of  the  notochordal  tube,  but 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  primitive  vertebrae,  which  are 
merely  represented  by  tho  arches  on  the  chordal  sheath.  In  the 
most  anterior  region  they  grow  round  the  chord  and  give  rise  by 
fusion  to  a  larger  undivided  piece.     In  the  Dipnoi  a  strong  tube, 
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layer,  is   developed    aronnd  the 
the  cartilaginous   and   euperficiallj 


derived  from   the  skeletoger 
primitive  sheath,  and  on  this 
ossified  arches  are  set. 

The  axial  skeleton  o£  the  Selachii  is  much  more  highly  developed. 
The  rudiments  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cartilaginoas  arches 
appear  around  the  notochord;  these  grow  around  it  and  so  form 
cartilaginous  circular  centra.  That  part  of  the  cartilage  which 
encloses  the  chord  is  marked  off  from  the  peripheral  part,  which 
is  continued  into  the  arches,  and  the  former  represents,  just  as  in  the 
Dipnoi,  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  sheath  (skeletogenous  chordal  sheath), 
which  is  deposited  on  the  cuticular  sheath. 

The  vertebral  column  of  the  Selachii  varies  greatly  in  structure 
according  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  notochord  and  its  skeleto- 
genous sheath. 


Fig;.  222.  Diagram  of  the  ohanges  prodaoed  in  the  notocbord  b;  the  BkeIetog«noiu 
layer  {longitndiiial  Hectious).  e  Chorda,  ct  Chordal  shsath.  3  SkeletogoDODB  layer. 
V  Bodies  of  the  vertebno.  tu  latervertebral  portion,  g  Intervertebral  joint. 
A  The  chordal  tnba,  when  all  its  parts  are  equally  wall  developed  (Fiahea).  B  Interver- 
tebral growth  of  the  chorda.  Formltion  of  amphiofBlons  Tortobrce  (FishsB).  C  In. 
terrertebral  coaatriotion  of  the  chorda  by  cartilage  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  ohorda  is 
retained  in  the  vartebrte  (Amphibia).  D  Intervertebral  oonatriction  of  the  chorda 
(Roptilia,  Avea).  E  Vertebral  constriction  of  the  ohorda,  where  part  of  the  interver- 
tebral portion  is  retained  (Uammalia). 

The  cartilage  sometimes  forms  a  cylindrical  tnbe,  in  which  the 
vortebrsQ  are  merely  represented  by  the  arches  and  circular  parts  of 
the  skeletogenous  sheath.  The  notochord  is  sometimes  developed 
between  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  222,  B),  and  retains  its  earlier  size  at  the 
points  where  the  vertebra  (v)  and  arches  were  first  laid  down  around 
it.  This  arrangement  gives  rise  to  biconcave  (amphiccelons)  vertebrae 
(B),  the  depressions  in  which  are  filled  up  by  the  intervertebral 
chord.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  vertebrae  of  nearly  all  other 
fishes  arc  formed. 

§  329. 

In  the  GanoYdei  the  vertebral  column,  when  simplest  in  organisa- 
tion, resembles  that  of  the  Selachii.    Jnst  as  in  the  Selachii  and 
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ChlmEenc  special  cartilages  are  intercalated,  which  aid  ihe  enperior 
arches,  which  are  connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrffi,  in 
closing  the  vertebral  canal. 

In  the  Sturiones  the  skeletogenous  sheath  foi-ms  a  considerable 
tube,  aiid  the  separation  of  the  column  into  vertebraB  is  only  indicated 
by  the  Buperjaccnt  arches.  The  vertebral  cotuma  of  the  other  Ganoldei 
is  sharply  marked  off  from  this,  its  lowest  form.  Amia- resembles 
the  Tcleostci.  A  small  portion  of  cartilage  is  retained  at  the  point 
where  the  arches  are  connected  with  the  centra  of  the  vertebne; 
bnt  this  is  absent  in  Polypterus,  so  that  in  it  the  arches  and  the 
centra  are  united  together  by  bone. 

Lcpidostcns  is  the  most  divergent  form,  for  in  it  the  cartilage 
becomes  constricted  between  the  vertebrae.  In 
the  cartilage  which  forms  the  cooEtrictions,  an 
intervertebral  articular  cavity  is  formed,  so  that 
the  opisthoccelous  vcrtebne  articulate  with  one 
another.  So  far  thoy  resemble  the  Amphibia, 
but,  later  on,  the  remnant  of  the  vertebral  por- 
tion of  the  notochord  disappears,  and  a  bony 
centrum  ia  developed,  which  is  connected,  and 
continuous,  with  the  npper  arches. 

The  vertebral  column  of  the  Tcleoatei  ia  cha- 
racterised by  the  reduction  of  the  cartilaginous 
rudiment.  This  redaction  may  be  seen  to  be 
gradnal,  and  may  indeed  be  seen  in  one  and  the 
Bamo  vertebral  column  in  certain  stages  of  de- 
^idd'loot'r'vertpbrri  vclopment ;  where,  that  is,  the  cartilage  maybe 
•    "  '     ■  seen  to  diminish  in  quantity  aa  we  go  from  before 

backwards.  As  a  rule,  fonr  cartilaginous  pieces, 
belonging  to  the  superior  and  inferior  aretes 
{Fig.  221  b,  H'),  may  be  seen  around  thechord, 
and  these  take  a  certain  share  in  the  formation 
of  tho  arches.  They  very  rarely  form  complete 
superior  arches.  Wben  osseous  substance  ia 
developed,  these  cartilages  are  generally  retained 
in  the  middle  of  the  centrum,  so  that  on  making 
a  vertical  section  through  it  we  get  an  obliquely  set  cross  (cf. 
Fig.  223,  H'),  the  arms  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  bony 
arclies.  The  notochord  is  always  well  developed  between  the 
vertebras,  so  that  the  centra  are  amphiccclous. 

§  330. 

The  vertebral  column  of  Fishes  can  only  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  the  body  and  the  tail.  They  arc  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  characters  of  the  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebne, 
while  the  upper  arches  are  connected  with  the  vertebrse  in  tho 
pame  manner  throughout;  and  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
possession   of   median    (spinous)  processes.      In  the  region  of  the 
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trunk,  the  lower  arches  are  divided  iato  ribs,  and  sapporting 
transverse  processes  (parapophysea).  In  the  tail  of  the  Selachii  and 
Ganoldei  tney  are  con  tin  no  asly  connected  with  the  centrum,  and  run 
out  into  spinous  processes,  just  like  the  upper  arches. 

In  the  Teleostei  the  costiferous  transverse  processes  gradually 
converge,  in  the  caudal  region,  and  form  inferior  arches,  which  are 
not  homologous  with  those  of  the  Selachii  and  GanoTdei,  although 
thoy  also  form  spinous  processes. 

In  the  Chimeeree,  Dipnoi,  and  many  Teleostei,  the  caudal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column  ends  by  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  hut  in 
most  fishes  it  presents  great  modifications,  which  are  correlated  with 
the  development  of  the  caudal  fin.  These  modifications  first  affect 
the  lower  arches,  which,  in  the  Sharks,  form  spinous  processes,  which 
are  greatly  widened  ont  at  their  ends,  and  with  which  the  caudal  fin, 
which  is  most  developed  in  its  ventral  region,  is  connected.  In  many 
Sharks,  and  still  more  in  the 
Sturiones,  this  caudal  skeleton 
is  differentiated  in  an  unequal 
fashion.  The  inferior  spinous 
processes  are  more  largely  de- 
veloped; this  is  correlated  with 
the  degeneration  of  the  superior 
spinous  processes,  and  of  the 
superior  arches  of  the  terminal 
caudal  vertebne;  this  of  course 
produces  an  up-turniug  of  the  j^^.  ^sa.  Ead  of  tho  caudal  portion  of 
Candal  end  of  the  vertebral  the  Twt«brel  oolumn  of  a  jaang  Ojpri- 
COlnmnj  and  in  this  way  the  noid,  v  Oentrnm.  n  Saperiorj  h  In- 
inferior  lobe.  o£  the  e.udLl  fi.  ^^^-ffiT' .* t.d"."S°iS5" 
of  the  shark  get  to  be  terminal  d  OoTeriDg  bony  lamella,  r  Soaj  raja 
in  position .  of  the  caudal  fln. 

In  the  Teleostei  this  up-tum- 
ing  affects  also  the  axial  portion  of  the  vertebral  column.  As  a 
number  of  the  terminal  centra  of  this  column  are  generally  fused 
together,  and,  like  their  upper  arches,  feebly  or  not  at  all  developed, 
while  their  inferior  arches  still  persist,  the  up-turning  must  be  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  inferior  arches  become  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  the  superior  ones.  This  condition 
(Fig.  224)  is  carried  still  fart;her  by  the  atrophy  of  a  lai^  number 
of  vertebrBB,  so  that  nothing  remains  of  them  but  their  inferior 
arches  (Physostomi). 

Finally,  the  vertebne  completely  disappear,  and  the  remains  of 
the  inferior  arches  of  the  caudal  region  are  connected,  in  the  form  of 
vertical  plates,  with  a  single  vertebra  which  represents  the  end  of 
the  vertebral  column ;  a  style-shaped  process  (urostyle)  of  the 
column  is  directed  upwards,  and  contains  the  end  of  the  notochord 
(Acantbopteri). 

Supporting  oi^ns,  formed  from  the  integument,  are  connected 
with   the  parts   thus  formed   by  the  vertebral  column,  and  they 
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avo  continued  into  tho  caudal  fin.     In  the  Selachii  the  fin-rays  ai 
formed  by  tho  so-called  homy  filaments,  and  in  the  GranoTdei  an 
Teleostei  by  ossifications. 
\  Like  the  caudal  fin,  the  other  unpaired  ones  have  their  sapportiu 

/•  organs  formed  partly  by  the  axial  skeleton  and  partly  by  the  integc 

ment.  In  the  Selachii  jointed  pieces  of  cartilage  pass  from  th 
spinous  processes  into  these  fins,  and  gradually  acquire  an  indc 
pendent  significance.  In  the  GanoYdei  and  Teleostei  they  beoon 
distinct  bony  pieces,  which  are  known  as  "supports  for  the  fii 
rays ;  *'  these  are  quite  separate  from  the  spinous  processes.  The 
are  connected  with  the  fin-rays ;  these  are  jointed  structures,  whic 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  separate  bony  plates,  and  are  sometime 
represented  by  solid  bony  rods  (spinous  rays). 

$331. 

In  the  Amphibian  vertebrad  tho  cartilaginous  rudiment  of  tli 
arches  grows  around  the  notochord,  and  forms  constrictions  in  it  b 
means  of  intervertebral  enlargements  (Fig.  222,  C).  In  many  c 
them  the  notochord  is  destroyed  at  these  points.  In  the  Anura  th 
notochord  remains  persistent  in  the  middle  of  the  centrum ;  th 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  those  forms  in  whic 
tho  centrum  is  developed  on  tho  surface  of  the  notochord  (Hyh 
Bombinator,  Pelobates,  etc.) ;  when  the  articulating  cavities  ar 
developed,  the  articulating  ends  of  tho  centra  are  developed  from  th 
intervertebral  cartilage.  These  intervertebral  articulations  are  incon 
plete  in  most  of  the  Urodela,  where  wo  find  the  articulating  processes 
derived  from  the  centra  at  every  stage  of  development. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Urodela  the  intervertebral  cartilage  is  onl; 
feebly  developed,  so  that  the  notochord  is  but  slightly  or  not  at  al 
constricted  by  it.  It  persists  all  along  the  vertebral  column,  am 
is  alternately  constricted  and  widened  out  in  Menobranchus,  Siredoi 
and  Ifenopoma.  In  tho  latter  the  cartilage  takes  a  markedly  smal 
share  in  the  formation  of  tho  vertebra ;  indeed,  a  series,  in  which  th 
intervertebral  cartilage  may  be  seen  to  undergo  gradual  degenera 
tion,  can  be  followed  out  from  the  Salamandrina  up  to  Proteus.  I 
proportion  to  this  degeneration  the  vertebra  is  formed  by  deposit 
of  bony  layers,  which  may  even  be  laid  down  directly  on  the  chordt 
sheath  itself. 

No  separate  rudiments  of  superior  and  inferior  arches  can  be  see 
in  the  trunk ;  they  seem  to  have  been  fused  into  a  common  mass  ( 
cartilnge.  Henceforward,  therefore,  that  arrangement  which  w 
saw  in  the  Fishes  disappears,  and  the  rudiment  of  the  cartilaginoi 
vertebra  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  early  in  life. 

The  shortening  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  vertebral  column  in  tl 
Anura  is  the  cause  of  the  development  of  a  tmall  number  of  ve 
tebroe.     "When  the  tail  disappears,  a  long  dagger-shaped  bony  piec 
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which  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  urostjle  (Fig.  225,  c),  is  formed 
from  the  rudiments  of  a  few  vertebrae ;  counting  this  then,  no  more 
than  ten  vertebral  segments  can  be  made  out.  There  are  many 
more  in  the  Urodela ;  Amphiuma  has  as  many  as 
100;  Menopoina,  48;  Salamandra,  42;  and  the 
Cceciliffi,  about  230. 

The  transverse  processes  {tr)  are  small  in  the 
Salamandrina ;  the  anterior  ones  are  generally 
divided  into  two  segments;  in  the  Anura  they 
are  larger,  but  not  divided.  The  superior  spinous 
processes  are  always  rudimentary.  Articulations 
between  the  arches  of  the  vertebne  are  very 
common,  and  are  effected  by  the  formation  of 
paired  articular  processes. 

The  connection  between  the  pelvic  girdle  and 
the  vertebral  column  does  not  only  more  dis- 
tinctly mark  off  the  caudal  portion  from  the 
region  of  the  trunk,  but  a  sacral  portion  is  thus 
represented  by  a  vertebra,  which  is  generally 
distinguished  (and  especially  in  Pipa)  by  the  size 
of  its  transverse  processes. 
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Fig.  22B.  Tarts- 
brtil  colDmn  uid  pel- 
vis of  the  Frog. 
tr    TraoavsTBe    pro- 

tebm.  e  tTrostyle. 
il  niuin.   II  iBcbinm. 

/Fenmr. 


The  radiments  of  the  vertebral  column  are 
developed  around  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  Sau- 
ropsida,  as  of  the  Amphibia.  Arches,  which  enclose  the  spinal 
canal,  are  given  off  by  the  cartilaginous  centra.  The  notochord 
is  also  constricted  between  the  vertebrse  (cf.  Fig.  222,  D),  but 
the  whole  of  it  eventually  disappears  (except  in  the  Ascalobota). 
The  contiuDOus  rudiment  is  separated  into  centra  in  just  the  same 
way  as  in  the  anourous  Amphibia ;  in  the  Saurii  and  Opbidii,  the 
centra  are  proccclous.  In  the  Crocodilini  and  Aves  the  cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  rudiment,  which  lie  between  the  centra  in  the  cervical 
region,  are  converted  into  a  special  intervertebral  apparatus. 

Articular  processes  extend  from  the  superior  arches  to  the 
vertebra  next  in  front  and  behind.  They  are  greatly  developed 
in  the  cervical  region  of  the  Chelonii.  The  superior  spinous 
processes  vary  in  size,  especially  in  the  dorsal  region;  in  the 
Crocodilini  and  many  Saurii  they  are  present  on  the  caudal  ver- 
tobrffl.  Transverse  processes  are  either  given  off  from  the  centrum 
itself,  or  quite  close  to  it.  They  are  greatly  developed  in  the  dorsal 
and  caudal  region  of  the  Crocodile,  but  much  more  so  in  the  Chelonii, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  the  bony  plates  of  the  dorsal  shield, 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  integument.  They  are  seen  to  be 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  in  the  Ophidii.     In  the 
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Pig,  226.  Cen-ical 
vertebra  ot  Valtur 
c  i  n  ero  ns.  c  Centnim. 
pArch.  iSpiaouspro. 
ccssea.     ca   Badiuieo. 


Reptilia  and  Area  ribs  are  toand  along  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  are  absent  only  in  the  Chdonii. 
The  movable  cervical  ribs  of  the  Reptilia 
unite  with  the  vertebra  in  the  Avea  (Pig.  226, 
ei'),  and  tlio  two  together  bound  s  foramen 
transversarium. 

In  the  caudal  region  of  the  column  of  the 
Saurii,  Chelonii,  and  Crocodilini  we  meet  with 
inferior  arches,  which  are  always  attached  be- 
tweeu  two  centra,  and  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  caudal  canal.  They  are  mdimentary 
in  Birds.  The  inferior  processes  of  the  Ophidii, 
Saurij,  and  Aves,  which  are  given  off  directly 
from  the  centra,  are  quite  different  from  these. 
On  comparing  the  vertebral  column  of  the 
Beptilin  and  Aves  with  that  of  the  Amphibia  we  can  see  that  it  is 
divided  into  a  larger  number  of  regions.     A  cervical  and  a  lumbar 

region  are  more 
distinctly  marked 
off,  owing  to  the 
connection  between 
a  number  of  ribs 
andastemnm.  The 
lumbar  region  con- 
tains the  pre-sacral 
group  of  vertebra, 
which  have  only 
shortribs;  it  iadis- 
tinct  in  the  Sanrii 
and  Crocodilini. 
The  absence  of  any 
sternal  connections 
in  the  Ophidii  is 
the  canse  of  there 
being  no  difference 
between  the  tho- 
racic and  cervical 
regions  in  these 
forms,  as  well  as 
of  the  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  a 
lumbar  one.  In  we 
Chelonii  also  the 
vertebras  of  the 
trunk  are  similar  in 
character  through- 
out. These  regions 
are  not,  however, 
very  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another^  inasmuch  as  in  the  Sanrii 


Fig.  227.  Bacntl  por. 
tion  ot  tho  Tortobral 
column   of  a  Boptile, 

with  tbo  adjacent  pre- 
andpoBt.Bacral  vcrtel^. 

Both  of  these  diagmmmntic  fignrea  are  drttwn  as  it  from 
the  Tontral  eorface,  and  show  the  ncrroDS  pleioB  on  tho 
loft.  In  both  the  fignrea  a  ia  the  first  faornl  vertebra,  b  the 
second  sacral  vortebro.  .  .  .  1, 2,3,4P[csacni1.  l',2',3',4' 
.  .  ,  ,  Poat-aaoral  (or  candal)  vcrtebnu. 
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and  Crocodilini,  as  well  as  in  Aves,  the  last  ribs  of  the  cervical 
region  differ  but  little  in  length  from  the  succeeding  ones,  which 
are  connected  with  the  sternum.  The  same  applies  to  the  lumbar 
region  in  the  Saurii;  in  Birds  this  region  is  united  to  the  true 
sacral  portion.  The  sacral  portion  of  the  column  is  increased  in 
size,  inasmuch  as  in  Reptiles  there  is,  at  the  least,  a  second  vertebra 
(Fig.  227,  a  h)  in  addition  to  the  one  found  in  the  Amphibia.  These 
vertebraB  attain  firmer  connections,  and  are  completely  fused  in 
Birds,  where  a  large  number  of  pre-sacral  and  post-sacral  ver- 
tebne  are  attached  to  the  primitive  sacral  vertebraB  (Fig.  228, 
a  6),  and  the  whole  set  is  united  to  the  ilium.  In  the  so-called 
sacrum  of  Birds,  thoracic  as  well  as  lumbar  and  caudal 
vertebraB  may  be  recognised;  in  the  Struthiones  the  whole 
number  is  as  great  as  twenty-three.  The  two  true  sacral  vertebras 
are  very  distinct  in  the  Gallinae,  many  Natatores,  and  in  birds  of 
prey. 

The  caudal  region  is  the  one  which  varies  most  in  character ;  in 
the  Chelonii  and  Aves  it  is  considerably  reduced. 

In  Carinate  Birds,  the  caudal  vertebras  are  not  only  reduced  in 
number,  but  four  to  six  of  them,  which  were  separate  in  the  embryo, 
are  fused  together;  and  the  bone  thus  formed,  which  is  of  some 
size,  and  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  "ploughshare-shaped  bone,^' 
forms  the  terminal  portion  of  the  vertebral  column ;  it  is  generally 
produced  into  an  upright  plate,  in  adaptation  to  its  relations  to  the 
rectrices  feathers. 

§333. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  cartilaginous  rudiment  of  the  vertebral 
column  grows  around  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  is  constricted  at 
points,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  centrum ;  the  notochord  is 
therefore  retaiiied  for  some  time  between  the  vertebrae  (Fig.  222,  E). 
The  intervertebral  circular  disc  is  developed  out  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  the  remnant  of  the  notochord  is  preserved  in  it,  under 
the  form  of  the  "  gelatinous  nucleus.'^  The  cartilage  is  continued 
from  the  centra  into  the  superior  arches.  Independent  ossifications 
appear  in  the  centrum  as  well  as  in  the  arches,  and  the  bony  pieces 
thus  formed  do  not  fuse  until  growth  is  finished. 

On  most  vertebrae  the  arches  develop  spinous  processes.  In  the 
long-necked  TJngulataD  (Giraffe,  Camel,  Horse),  they  are  not  found 
on  the  cervical  vertebrae,  but  are  greatly  developed  on  the  dorsal 
ones.  This  holds  also  for  the  Cetacea,  where  the  caudal  region  is 
also  of  great  size.  As  a  rule  articular  processes  are  developed;  they 
have  undergone  degeneration  in  the  Cetacea  only.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  all  kinds  of  structures  transverse  processes,  whether  they 
spring  from  the  arches  or  from  the  centra.  These  processes  are 
simpler  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions.  In  the  former  they 
are  somewhat  complicated  by  being  fused  with  rudimentary  ribs, 
which  unite  with  them  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  foramen  trans- 
versarium.     They  likewise  carry  ribs  in  the  thorax,  and  here  they 
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are  attaclied  on  their  ventral  surface.  They  may,  however,  also  carry 
terminal  ribs,  as  in  the  posterior  thoracic  vertebn©  of  the  Cetacea. 
As  the  thoracic  pass  into  the  lumbar  vertebrae  the  transverse  process 
is  very  commonly  differentiated  into  three  special  processes.  The 
mamillary  processes  form  knobs,  which  are  sometimes  of  great 
size,  and  which  are  directed  forwards ;  they  may  get  to  be  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  anterior  articular  processes.  The  accessory 
processes  are  directed  backwards  and  upwards;  and  a  third  process 
is  lateral,  though  often  directed  downwards;  these  form  the 
transverse  processes  (lateral  processes)  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  various  divisions  of  the  vertebral  column  are  more  sharply 
differentiated  from  one  another  in  Mammals  than  in  Birds  and 
Reptiles.  The  cervical  region  is  especially  so ;  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  constant  possession  of  seven  vertebrae,  which  are  more  definitely 
marked  off  from  the  thoracic  region,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
rudimentary  ribs  rarely  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  thoracic 
ribs.  The  increase  in  number  of  the  cerviciJ  vertebrae  in  Bradypus 
to  eight,  or  nine,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  thoracic  vertebraa 
pass  into  the  cervical  region,  while  the  diminution  to  six  in  Choloepus 
and  the  Ajnerican  Manatee  is  similarly  explained  by  the  complete 
development  of  the  rib  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

The  lumbar  region  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  movable 
ribs.  In  the  sacral  region  one  vertebra  only  carries  the  ilium,  as  a 
rule;  but  a  second  one  has  frequently  the  same  relations.  It  is 
more  rarely  that  a  third  vertebra  is  connected  with  the  ilium.  The 
fusion  of  these  vertebrae  with  one  another,  and  with  one  or 
more  caudal  vertebrae,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  compact 
region,  which  is  known  as  the  "Os  sacrum  ;^^  in  this  we  must 
distinguish  the  true  sacral  vertebrae  from  the  false  ones  which  are 
developed  from  the  caudal  vertebrae.  In  the  Edentata  the  number 
of  the  sacral  vertebrae  is  increased  by  the  union  of  the  ischium  with 
the  caudal  vertebrae.  In  this  way  the  sacral  region  gets  to  extend 
over  eight  or  nine  vertebr®. 

In  the  Mammalia  also  the  caudal  region  of  the  vertebral  column 
is  the  most  variable  of  all  regions;  in  most  divisions  it  may  be 
either  greatly  developed,  or  may  undergo  considerable  reduction. 
Thus  in  the  Simiao  the  number  of  vertebrae  may  be  as  high  as  thirty, 
while  in  some  again  it  may  sink  below  the  number,  which  has  been 
retained  by  man. 

In  this  point  the  last  portion  differs  from  the  most  anterior  or 
cervical  region ;  while  the  intermediate  portion  is,  as  regards  its 
numerical  relations,  less  constant  than  the  cervical,  but  at  the  same 
time  less  variable  than  the  caudal  portion  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  number  of  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  is  very  high  in  some  of  the 
half-apes  (23-24  in  Lemur) ;  in  Choloepus  it  is  27;  in  the  Perisso- 
dactyla,  24.  It  is  highest  in  Hyrax  (29).  It  is  lower  in  all  the  other 
divisions. 

Within  the  larger  divisions  the  common  ancestry  of  the  different 
genera  is  implied  by  the  great  constancy  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
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dorso-lumbar  vertebras.  In  the  Marsupialia  and  Artiodactyla  this  is 
always  19  ;  the  same  number,  or  20,  predominates  in  most  Rodents, 
Carnivora  (21  in  Paradoxurus  and  Procyon), -and  the  majority  of 
Primates.  In  some  of  the  latter,  however,  it  falls  to  17  or  18,  in 
which  number  they  agree  with  most  of  the  Chiroptera. 

The  variations  within  the  dorso-lumbar  region  depend  on  the 
ribs,  for  when  they  undergo  degeneration  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
increased  in  number. 

§334. 

Varied  as  are  the  differentiations  undergone  by  the  vertebrae,  the 
extreme  conditions  are  usually  connected  by  intermediate  forms.  It 
is  in  the  first  two  vertebrae  only  that  an  arrangement  obtains 
which  is  hmited  to  them,  and  them  only ;  and  this  arrangement  is 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  skull  is  connected  with,  and  moves  on, 
the  spinal  column. 

In  Fishes  we  sometimes  meet  with  peculiar  arrangements  in 
the  way  in  which  the  skull  and  first  vertebra  are  connected 
together ;  in  the  Rays  there  are  articular  facets,  as  there  are  also  in 
the  Teleostei,  where  they  are  placed  on  lateral  processes.  Another 
set  of  modifications  commences  in  the  Amphibia.  The  first  cervical 
vertebra  is  circular,  as  it  generally  has  no  transverse  processes, 
which  are  only  present  when  it  is  fused  with  the  succeeding  vertebra 
(Pipa).  This  first  vertebrA  is  known  as  the  atlas.  In  the  Reptilia 
the  centrum  of  the  atlas  is  separated  fi*om  its  arch,  and  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  centrum  of  the  second,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
axis,  and  it  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  centrum  of 
tlio  axis  than  with  its  own  arch.  Owing  to  this  aiTangement 
a  special  piece  is  developed,  which  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  arch 
on  the  ventral  surface.  In  the  Crocodilini  the  arch  is  also  closed  by 
bono  on  its  dorsal  surface.  In  the  Ophidii,  the  part  which  cor- 
responds to  the  centrum  of  the  atlas  fuses  with  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  and  forms  its  odontoid  process.  The  same  arrangement 
obtains  in  Birds,  where  the  ventral  connection  of  the  arch  becomes 
vciy  large  indeed  as  compared  to  this  ''  odontoid  process.'' 

The  arrangement  seen  in  the  Reptilia  is  represented  in  an  em- 
bryonic stage  in  Mammalia.  In  the  Monotremata  it  lasts  some  time 
longer  than  in  the  rest.  In  the  Marsupialia,  however,  it  is  often  a 
permanent  condition,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  centrum  of  the 
atlas  from  the  axis.  In  other  cases  tne  centrum  of  the  atlas  passes 
completely  into  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  inferior  union 
of  the  arches  is,  in  the  Marsupialia,  merely  represented  by  a  liga- 
ment, or  there  may  be  a  distinct  bone  in  its  place.  In  the  Mono- 
delphia  there  is  a  bony  ventral  clasp  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
arch. 
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Ribs. 
§  335. 

The  name  of  ribs  is  given  to  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which 
have  been  developed  from  the  inferior  arches  of  the  vertebra9,  and 
which  are  either  permanently,  or  transitorily,  articolated  to  the 
vertebral  column.  As  a  rule  they  clasp  round  and  enclose  a  sub- 
vertebral  cavity.  This  cavity  is  divisible  into  two  portions,  which 
differ  in  size,  and  in  the  organs  which  they  contain.  The  anterior 
one  is  the  coolom.  The  posterior  one  is  continued  into  the  tail,  and 
forms  the  narrow  caudal  canal,  which  is  sometimes  divided  hori- 
zontally into  two  parts.  These  relations  may  be  seen  in  Pishes,  where 
also  the  division  of  the  body  into  regions  is  in  its  most  indifferent 
condition. 

A  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  two  tracts  of  the  sub- 
vertebral  cavity  will  explain  their  difference  in  size.  While  in  the 
caudal  canal  there  is  nothing  but  blood-vessels,  or,  at  most,  parts  of 
the  kidneys,  which  are  always  organs  that  vary  but  little  in  size, 
great  variations  in  volume  can  be  made  out  in  the  organs  of  the 
coelom,  and  these  variations  may  be  often  seen  to  be  due  to  a  regular 
succession  of  states,  in  which  the  organs  are  being  filled  or  emptied. 
The  arrangements  which  can  be  made  out  in  the  lower  arches  are 
correlated  with  this  characteristic.  They  are  seen  to  be  direct 
processes  of  the  vertebra  in  the  caudal  region,  and  are  immovable. 
In  the  abdominal  region,  however,  in  adaptation  to  the  varying 
size  of  the  cavity  they  enclose,  they  are  segmented  off  from  the 
vertebrae,  and  are  more  or  less  movably  articulated  to  the  centra  or 
its  processes  (transverse  processes). 

The  ribs  are  therefore  regarded  as  differentiations  of 
the  inferior  system  of  arches;  a  number  of  arches,  varying 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ccelom,  have  been  converted  into  the 
more  free  form  of  rib.  This  view,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
ribs,  proves  to  us  that  the  inferior  arches,  which  resemble  the 
ribs,  but  which  do  not  now  enclose  the  coelom,  are  not  primitive 
structures,  but  that  they  once  were  ribs;  this  necessarily  pre- 
supposes that  the  ccelom  once  extended  much  farther  back. 

§  336. 

As  we  have  already  treated  of  the  indifferent  lower  arches 
when  speaking  of  the  vertebral  column,  we  have  now  only  to  deal 
with  the  ribs  and  the  organs  derived  from  them.  They  are  not 
completely  absent  in  any  of  the  Vertebrata,  save  the  Leptocardii, 
Cyclostomata,  and  the  Chimaerae.  In  all  the  rest  they  are  either  in  a 
rudimentary  or  in  a  well- developed  condition ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
may  become  connected  together  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  a  special 
skeletal  piece,  the  sternum,  is  then  developed. 
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All  the  trunk  vertebras  may  carry  ribs.  In  Fishes  they  generally 
extend  as  far  as  the  caudal  region,  without  any  change  in  form. 
They  never  become  united  below,  for  when  they  are  connected  with 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  these  parts  belong  to  the  dermal  skeleton 
(Clupeidae).  They  are  rudimentary  in  the  Selachii,  and  are 
ordinarily  represented  by  short  pieces  of  cartilage  only  j  they  are 
larger  in  the  Sturiones  (Acipenser).  They  are  not  placed  on  the 
exact  boundary  of  the  ccelom,  but  at  a  certain  depth  in  the  muscles ; 
but  this  does  not  afEect  the  explanation  that  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  ribs. 

The  ribs  are  better  developed  in  those  Ganoids  that  have  a  bony 
skeleton.  In  the  caudal  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  in  the 
Selachii  and  Sturiones,  they  gradually  pass  into  the  lower  arches, 
which  are  at  first  connected  with  the  centra  in  just  the  same  way  as 
are  the  true  ribs  in  front  of  them. 

In  the  Osseous  Fishes  the  ribs  vary  very  greatly  in  character. 
They  are  frequently  rudimen- 
tary or  completely  absent 
(Lophobranchii,  Gymnodonta, 
etc.).  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, from  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  lower  arches  in  the 
Teleostei,  that  these  lower 
arches  may  carry  ribs  (Fig. 
229,  0).  In  a  few  divisions 
of  the  Physostomi  the  most 
anterior  ribs  undergo  changes, 
for  bones  connected  with  the 
air-bladder  are  developed 
from  them  to  form  a  chain 
which  extends  to  the  auditory 

organ  (Cyprinoids).  In  Polypterus,  rib-like  structures  are  placed 
between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  muscles,  on  the  side  of  the  trunk, 
and  these  extend  to  the  integument.  They  are  found  also  in  Amia 
and  the  Physostomi,  where  they  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they 
have  been  regarded  as  the  true  ribs.  As  a  rule  they  are  bifurcated 
at  their  origin. 

Among  the  Amphibia  the  most  completely  developed  ribs  are 
found  in  the  Gymnophiona,  where  they  are  found  on  all  but  the 
first  and  last  vertebra.  In  the  Urodela  they  are  rudimentary,  and 
form  short  pieces,  which  are  movably  attached  by  two  processes  ; 
posteriorly  they  are  more  simple  in  form.  Just  as  in  the  Selachii, 
they  extend  into  the  muscles.  The  transverse  process  of  the  sacral 
vertebra  also  carries  a  rudimentary  rib,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  pelvis.  In  the  Anura,  likewise,  they  are  rudimentary  or 
completely  absent. 


Fig.     229.     Differences    in    the     arrange- 

ment  of  the  ribs  and  transverse  processes  in 

the  Teleostei.    c  Centrnm.    o  Upper  arches. 

u  Transverse  processes,    r  Bibs. 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


§  337. 


Among  the  Reptitia,  tlie  CbeloDii  resemble  the  anoaroos  Am- 
phibia ;  there  are  no  ribs  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rib-like  processes,  which  in 
the  trunk  arc  connected  with  dermal  bones,  are  not  really  transrerse 
proceasos.  In  the  rest  of  the  Reptilia,  ribs  are  f  oand  on  nearly  all  the 
trunk  rertebrie.  In  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii  there  are  no  ribs  to  the 
atlas,  and  in  the  former  there  are  none  on  the  second  cerrical 
Tertebra  either.  In  the  Saurii,  some  of  the  ribs  of  the  trunk  are 
connected  with  a  sternum,  and  so  make  a  great  difference  between 
the  various  costiferous  portions  of  the  vertebral  column;  in  the 
Ophidii,  however,  the  ribs,  from  the  second  cervical  vertebra  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  trunk,  have  pretty  much  the  same  characters.  They 
are  all  characterised  by  their  free  articulation  with  the  vertebral 
column. 

In  the  Saurii  and  Crocodilini,  each  rib  connected  with  the  sternum 
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Fig.230.  Cervical  and  thcnaciorertebricofCrocodilnB.   e  Bibe. 


ia  always  divided  into  several  portions ;  of  these  the  upper,  or  ver- 
tebral, is,  as  a  rule,  the  only  portion  that  is  completely  ossified.  The 
sternal  end  ordinarily  remains  cartilaginous,  and  but  few  ribs  are 
directly  attached  to  tho  sternum.  Not  unfrequently  a  large  number 
are  connected  with  a  cartilaginous  arch  which  is  attached  to  its 
hinder  end.  The  more  posterior  cervical  ribs,  even,  may  be  divided 
into  two  segments,  and  so  form  an  intermediate  stage  towards  the 
arrangement  seen  in  the  thoracic  ribs. 

In  Birds,  tho  union  between  the  rudimentary  cervical  ribs  and 
the  vertebral  column  lends  to  most  of  them  being  completely  fused 
with  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hinder  ones  are  less  firmly  connected, 
and  their  mode  of  union  ia  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of 
those  in  front  of  them,  and  of  those  thoracic  ribs  which  reach  to  the 
Btemum.  As  in  tlie  Saurii,  these  latter  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
Bimilarly  divided  into  a  vertebral  and  a  sternal  piece  (os  stemo- 
costale).  The  vertebral  pieces  are  distinguished  by  backwardly 
directed  processes  (processus  uucinati),  which  are  appHed  to  the  body 
of  the  succeeding  nb,  and  so  increase  the  strength  of  the  thorax, 
lis  arrangement  obtains  also  in  some  Saurii  (Sphcnodon)  and  in  the 
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Crocodilini.  These  processes  are  not  laid  down  in  cartilage,  but  are 
secondary  ossifications.  The  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral  column, 
which  is  fused  with  the  sacrum,  has  no  ribs  in  Birds,  but  distinct 
rudiments  may  be  seen  on  the  true  sacral  vertebraa,  so  that  even 
here  the  ilium  is  not  united  directly  to  the  vertebrae,  but  to  the 
rudimentary  ribs  that  are  attached  to  them.  Similar  rudiments 
may  be  made  out  in  the  Crocodilini.  When  thiB  caudal  region  is 
well  developed,  the  same  structures  as  those  which  have  been  already 
alluded  to  as  rudimentary  ribs  may  be  seen  to  enclose  the  caudal  canal. 

With  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  ribs  and  the  vertebreB ; 
in  the  Saurii,  Crocodilini,  and  Aves,  there  are  generally  two  points 
of  attachment,  for  the  rib  is  articulated  to  the  centrum  by  a 
capitulum  (3),  and  to  the  transverse  process  by  a  tubercle  {a).  Tho 
posterior  ribs  gradually  get  to  have  only  one  point  of  attachment. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  cervical  ribs  have  passed  completely  into 
the  vertebree,  and  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  we  meet  with  a  free 
rib.  The  thoracic  ribs,  which  vary  in 
number,  are  divided  into  the  two  above- 
mentioned  pieces,  and  so  show  that  ossi- 
fication has  not  equally  affected  the  whole 
rib,  but  that  a  sternal  portion  remains  in 
its  cartilaginous  condition.  When  this 
portion  is  ossified  (Edentata,  Cetacea)  it 

forms  a  separate  piece  j  in  Ornithorhyn-  Fig.  231.  Thoracic  vertebra  of 
chus,  it  is  again  divided  in  the  case  of  Bateo  valgaris.  c  Centram 
the  last  five  ribs :  this  happens  also  in     o*  ^^  vertebra,     a  Saperior 
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The  anterior  nbs  alone  reach  to  the  /9  Capitulam. 

sternum.      The   hinder  ones  are   either 

connected  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  one  next  in  front,  or  project 
freely,  and  so  get  to  resemble  the  rudimentary  forms,  to  which 
class  of  ribs  the  hindermost  ones  in  the  Cetacea  do  belong ;  these 
are  not  even  connected  with  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  lumbar 
region  the  ribs  are  fused  with  the  transverse  processes.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  the  transverse  process  itself  does  not  represent  the 
rib.  The  rudiments  of  the  ribs  are  much  more  distinct  in  the  first 
two  or  three  sacral  vertebrsB,  where,  as  in  the  lower  classes,  they 
are  the  means  of  connection  between  the  sacral  vertebras  and  the 
ilium.  In  this  region  they  have  the  form  of  ventral  pieces  attached 
to  the  transverse  processes.  Finally,  in  long-tailed  Mammals,  the 
rudiments  of  ribs  having  the  form  of  inferior  arches  occur.'  The 
double  mode  of  union,  which  is  generally  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
cervical  ribs,  obtains  also  in  the  thoracic  ribs,  but  it  is  single  in 
the  case  of  the  hinder  ones. 


COMPAlLVTIVE  ASATOIIY. 


y'lK.    '£H.     KtRmnm   Bii<l   ^'honlcler- 
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§  338. 

The  Kternnm  forms  tlie  ventral  portion  of  the  &aniework  of 
arch'?',  which  ia  formed  by  the  ribs.  It  is  developed  from  a  mdi- 
ment  similar  to  that  of  the  ribs, 
as  a  band  of  cartilflge,  which  con- 
nects together  the  proper  ribs  on 
each  side.  It  appears,  therefore, 
as  a  paired  portion  of  the  skeleton, 
and  its  later  characters  are  due 
to  it.s  fut'ion  along  the  middle 
line.  Me  first  meet  with  it  in 
the  Amphibia.  We  mast  there- 
fore suppose  that  in  these  forms 
there  waa  once  a  stage,  in  which 
■  fellow  of  iho     the  ribs  were  united  by  a  stemam. 

lirT™  ''"Ti,/'?.«!i«'i2r'J"L''«,w,1'»     Of  ttis  stage  nothing  has  been  re- 
aloniani.    The  cartilaeinons  pane  aic      ,    .       -    .       St..        ,°.i  ■,. 

nhiulGd.  tamed,  m  addition  to  the  rudiments 

of  the  ribs,  except  the  part  which 
rtrttreKonts  the  rudiment  of  the  sternum ;  and  the  preservation  of 
tliiH  nidiment  in  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  connect«d  with  the 
Hhotilrlor-ginlle.     Thus  in  the  Salamandrina  it  has  the  form  of  a 
broad  thin  plate  of   cartilage,  in  which 
there  are  deep   grooves  for  the  attach- 
ment of   the  coracoids.     In   the  Annra 
(Fig.  232,  p)  it  is  placed  at  the  hinder 
edge   of    the   coracoids   {co)   which    are 
united  together  in  the  middle  line,  and 
forms  a  partly  ossified  appendage  to  the 
shoulder- girdle,  the  hinder  end  of  which 
persists  as  a  broad  plate  of  cartilage. 

The  Btemal  plato  of  the  Saurii  and 
Crocodilini  resembles  the  broader  form 
of  Amphibian  sternum.  It  is  generally 
rliomboidal  in  form,  and  has  the  same 
relations  to  the  shoulder-girdle  (Pig. 
233,  s).  As  a  rule  but  few  pairs  of  ribs 
are  connected  with  the  sternum,  which 
frequently  retains  its  cartilaginous  con- 
dition (Fig.  233,  *};  at  its  hinder  edge 
it  gives  off  one  or  two  processes,  which 
also  receive  ribs.  The  paired  condition 
of  this  second  portion  of  the  sternum 
nmst  bo  regarded  ns  a  continuation  of  the  embryonic  arrangement. 

Tlic  sterinim  of  Birds  is  always  ossified ;  it  represents  the  more 
highly  developed  sternal  plate  of  Eeptiles,  but  the  hinder  portion  is 
no  longer  developed.    It  has,  moreover,  but  few  pairs  (no  more  than 
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six)  o£  ribs  connected  with  it.  In  the  Ratitae  it  forms  a  broad  piece 
of  bone,  which  is  very  convex  anteriorly.  In  the  Garinataa,  however, 
it  ia  distinguished  by  a  projecting  keel  (Pig,  234,  cm)  on  the 
anterior  and   convex  face   of 


i.    Stemam 
Bnteo  TDlgarU 

len   a   little  from 
aside),    era  Crista 


Fig.  236.  St«ninm 
d[  Namida  melea- 
gria  {eeea  from  ia 
front).  <T«  Crista 
gtemi.    c  Coroooid. 


tho  sternum,  which  serves  to 
increase  the  surface  from 
which  the  mnscles  take  their 
origin.  Tho  form  of  the 
sternum  is  therefore  correlated 
with  the  development  of  the 
muscles,  while  the  size  of  the 
sternum  and  of  its  keel  corre- 
sponds to  the  power  of  flight 
of  which  its  possessor  is 
capable.  The  hinder  end 
often  presents  paired  fora- 
mina, which  are  closed  by 
membrane  (Birds  of  Prey  and 
Water  Birds) ;  when  the  peri- 
phery of  these  foramina  is 
broken  through  towards  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  sternum, 
clefts  are  formed,  between 
which  the  so-called  abdominal  processes  project  (Fig.  23S).  The 
stemam  of  Birds  has  very  much  the  same  relations  as  in  Reptiles, 
owing  to  its  connection  with  the  ahonldor-girdle. 

The  sternum  of  Mammals  ia  diatingnished  from  that  of  the 
preceding  classes  by  the  large 
number  of  segments  that  are 
separately  ossified  in  it.  It  ia 
made  up  of  bones,  which  are 
placed  one  behind  the  other, 
although  they  were  all  laid 
down  in  a  continuous  cartilage. 
They  are  not  unfreqnently 
developed  from  paired  centres 
of  ossification,  and  frequently 
fuse  into  one  piece. 

The  form  of  the  sternum 
is  affected  byits  relations  to  the 
shoulder-girdle.  The  anterior 
piece  ia  connected  with  the  cla- 
vicles, and  ia  distinguished  by 
its  greater  breadth ;  it  forms 
the  manubrium.  A  ridge-like  process  (Fig.  236,  c')  is  developed  on  the 
anterior  face  of  this  segment  in  aerial  Mammalia ;  this  is  physiologi- 
cally similar  to  the  keel  of  Birds.  When  the  clavicles  are  absent, 
the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum  is  generally  much  diminished  in 
size.  The  hinder  end  is  always  drawn  out  into  a  median  piece,  which 
frequently  remains  cartilaginous  (Fig.  237,  x)  (xiphioid  process). 


Fig.  237.  Sternamot 

ofVcRpertilioma-      Corvas  capreolus. 

rina.      i    Stemam.      as  OoBtnl  cartilages. 

c' Crest,  ci  Clavicle.         e  Xiphioid  process. 

cBibs. 
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A  special  piece,  the  episternum,  is  very  commonly  present  in 
connection  with  the  sternum ;  this  has  one  of  two  forms  according 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed  and  connected. 

In  one  the  episternum  is  merely  represented  by  bony  structures, 
which  are  placed  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  sternum.  Thus,  in  the 
Rcptilia,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  or  of  a  T-shaped  bone 
(Fig.  233,  t),  the  two  arms  of  which  support  the  clavicles,  while  the 
median  piece  is  attached  to,  or  even  fused  with,  the  sternum  (Asc^- 
labota).  In  the  Crocodilini  the  transverse  piece  of  the  episternum 
and  the  clavicles  are  both  wanting,  as  is  the  whole  episternum  in 
the  Chamseleonidfe ;  nor  is  it  present  in  Birds. 

The  second  type  of  these  structures  is  made  up  of  skeletal  parts, 
which  are  preformed  in  cartilage,  and  which  lie  in  front  of  the 
sternum.  There  is  a  structure  of  this  kind  in  the  anourous 
Amphibia  (Fig.  232,  c),  where  it  is  represented  by  a  bone,  which  is 

separated  from  the  sternum  by  the 
coracoid,  and  is  therefore  set  in 
front  of  the  shoulder-girdle. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  epistemnm 
always  forms  a  uniting  piece  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
In  the  Monotremata  it  has  the 
form  of  a  bone  attached  to  the 
sternum,  and  drawn  out  into  two 
processes.  In  the  Marsupialia  (IH- 
delphys)  the  lateral  arms  (Fig.  238) 
remain  movable,  but  the  median 
Fig.  238.    Epistcrnuni,  with  ilio  parte     portion  is  fused  with  the  stemum. 

rAre^or°eLVof%r:fc™r(or:     This  leads  to  that  reduction  of  the 

lied),     ep  Episternum  (cartilaginous).      Cpistemum  whlCh  IS  SCCn   m  other 

d  Clavicle,    c  The  first  two  ribs.         Mammals ;    iu    which    the    lateral 

pieces  alone  are  present  in  cartilage, 
or  form  bony  parts,  which  are  attached  to  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  (llodentia.  Insect ivora,  Edentata).  In  the  Primates  these 
epistemal  structures  form  the  intermediate  cartilages  of  the  articu- 
lation of  the  sternum  with  the  clavicle. 

Gegkmbaur,  C,  Ueber  die  epistemalcn  Skelettheile  nnd  ihr  Vorkommen  bei  den 
Sftngethiercn  und  beim  Menechen.  Jen.  Zeitsclir.  I. — Parkeb,  W.  K.,  Struct nro 
and  development  of  the  Shouldcr-girdle  and  Sternum.     Bay  Soc.  1S6S. 
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Cephalic  Skeleton. 

§339. 

The  indifferent  stage  in  which  the  head  is  found  in  the  Acrania 
makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish  any  distinct  cephalic  skeleton. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  head  of  the  Craniota  is  not  an  absolutely 
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now  structure^  and  to  the  same  extent  the  cephalic  skeleton  is  not 
new.  If  the  anterior  respiratory  portion  of  the  body  in  Amphioxns 
corresponds  potentially  to  the  head  of  the  Craniota,  then  the 
skeletal  parts  in  it  mnst  be  potentially  homologons  with  a  cephalic 
skeleton.  This  applies  to  that  region  of  the  notochord,  and  to 
the  tissue  derived  from  it,  which  encloses  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  framework  of  the 
respiratory  cavity. 

In  the  Craniota  this  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  different 
on  the  dorsal,  as  well  as  on  the  ventral,  surface  from  what  is  behind 
it ;  owing  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  functional  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  relations  to  a  large  number  of  other 
organs,  it  gets  to  differ  in  many  special  points,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  which  it  can  be  distinguished  as  the  head ;  and  it  conse- 
quently becomes  of  greater  importance  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
It  stands  in  relation  to  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  con« 
tains  the  most  important  of  the  sensory  organs ;  and  affords  a  shelter 
to  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  is  developed 
into  the  brain.  These  relations  are,  moreover,  the  cause  of  the 
metamorphosis  which  afEecfcs  it. 

In  the  skeleton  of  the  head  we  may  distinguish — 1)  the  Skull, 
and  2)  the  Branchial  skeleton. 

1)  The  Skull  (cranium)  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  dorsal  column,  and  is  connected  with  the 
axial  skeleton.  It  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  former,  for 
it  corresponds  to  a  number  of  vertebral  centra  and  upper  arches. 
This  similarity  is  not  only  implied  in  its  texture,  but  also  in  its 
structural  relations,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  central  and  peripheral 
nervous  system.  The  chorda  dorsalis  is  continued  into  the  basal 
portion  of  the  cranium,  where  it  may  either  remain  permanently,  or 
disappear  after  a  short  time.  With  increased  development  of  the 
higher  sensory  organs  the  cranium  becomes  of  more  importance. 
A  hinder  segment  encloses  on  either  side  the  auditory  organ,  and 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  auditory  capsule.  Groing  forward,  there 
is,  on  either  side,  a  depression  which  affords  shelter  for  the  eyes 
(orbit),  while  in  the  most  anterior  part  there  are  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  the  olfactory  organ.  The  primitive  condition  of  this 
cranium  is  cartilaginous  ;  it  forms  the  '' primordial  cranium.'^ 

2)  With  this  cartilaginous  skull  there  is  connected,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alimentary  canal,  a  system  of  arches,  which  is 
likewise  primitively  cartilaginous;  these  branchial  arches  are,  on 
the  whole,  similar  to  the  ribs  of  the  vertebral  column,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  altogether  homodynamous  with  ribs.  The 
various  arches  differ  in  form,  but  they  all  give  indications  of  having 
been  primitively  similar.  Their  difference  in  form  is  due  to  a 
differentiation  which  has  been  brought  about  by  adaptation  to 
different  conditions. 
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§  340. 

The  relations  between  the  cephalic  skeleton  and  the  vertebral 
column  were,  in  past  times,  the  cause  of  attempts  to  show  that  the 
former  was  made  up  of  various  segments  resembling  vertebrae ;  from 
this  point  of  view  the  cephalic  skeleton  seemed  to  be  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  the  vertebral  column.  It  was  indeed  believed  that  the 
characters  of  the  various  segments  of  the  osseous  eraniam  would 
bo  of  aid  in  this  comparison ;  as  a  fact,  however,  these  are  of  veiy 
uncertain  value,  as  in  dealing  with  them  we  have  to  do  with  a 
condition  which  has  already  been  much  modified.  In  other  words, 
the  cephalic  bones  which  have  been  said  to  belong  to  three,  four,  or 
five  so-called  "  cranial  vertebrae,'*  have  had  very  different  origins,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  structures  which  primitively  did  not  belong  to 
the  cranium. 

The  examination  of  the  primordial  cranium  of  the  lower  Yerte- 
brata,  especially  with  reference  to  the  nerves  which  pass  out  from  it, 
shows  that,  although  indications  of  its  primitive  composition  out  of 
metameres,  homodynamous  with  vertebne,  can  be  made  out,  as 
might  be  supposed  indeed,  yet  this  metamerism  of  the  cranium  is  not 
the  same  as  that  segmentation  which  is  faintly  indicated  by  the  bony 
cranium. 

The  view  here  adopted  is  chiefly  based  on  the  following  points : 

1)  It  can  be  shown  that  the  arches  of  the  branchial  skeleton 
form  inferior  arches  which  belong  to  the  cranium. 

2)  It  follows  that  a  general  agreement  may  be  made  out  between 
the  visceral  arches  and  the  inferior  arches  of  the  vertebral  column. 

3)  The  cranium  is  comparable  to  a  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  which  contains,  at  least,  as  many  vertebral  segments  as  there 
are  branchial  arches. 

4)  In  the  cranium  itself  there  are  a  number  of  important  points 
in  which  it  resembles  the  vertebral  column. 

a)  The  chorda  dorsalis  which  forms  the  base-work  of  the 
vertebral  column  passes  through  the  cranium  in  just  the 
same  way  as  it  passes  through  the  vertebral  column. 

h)  All  the  nerves  which  pass  out  in  this  segment  are  homo- 
dynamous with  the  spinal  nerves. 

c)  The  differences  seen  in  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  the 
vertebral  column, may  be  explained  as  adaptations  to  certain 
conditions,  which  are  external  to  the  cranium;  that  is, 
as  acquired  arrangements.  They  lead  us,  therefore,  to 
presuppose  a  condition,  in  which  the  cranium  had  not  yet 
acquired  these  peculiarities,  and  when  therefore  it  did  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  vertebral  column. 

5)  The  differentiation  of  the  cranium  appears  therefore  to 
be   duo    to    the    concrescence   of    a    number    of   vertebrae :    such 
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concrescence  may  also  obtain  in  the  vertebral  column.  Modifi- 
cations in  tbe  region,  wMoli  thus  became  continuous,  were  brought 
about  partly  by  influences  which  affected  it  directly  from  with- 
out, and  partly  by  influences  which  affected  it  from  within  (the 
development  of  the  brain). 

6)  Inasmuch  as  those  nerves  only  can  be  seen  to  have  any 
likeness  to  spinal  nerves  which  are  found  in  that  division  of  the 
cranium  which  is  traversed  by  the  notochord,  it  follows  that  this 
portion  only  can  be  derived  from  vertebra9 ;  the  branchial  skeleton 
also  belongs  to  this  portion.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between 
this  portion  of  the  cranium  which  is  vertebral,  and  the  anterior, 
or  evertebral,  portion,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  relations  to  the 
vertebra9.  This  latter  is  rather  a  secondary  formation,  although  it 
has  had  its  origin  in  the  vertebral  portion. 

The  number  of  vertebraa,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
cranium,  are,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  nine  at  least.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  saying  that  the  number  may  not  have  been  much  larger. 
Such  a  supposition  is  borne  out  by  a  large  number  of  facts  which  are 
known  to  us  with  regard  to  the  distribution  and  mode  of  origin  of 
the  nerves  in  the  Selachii ;  and  these  point  also  to  the  atrophy  of 
visceral  arches.  The  arrangement  in  Amphioxus  is  just  as  much  to 
the  point,  for  in  it  a  large  number  of  branchial  arches  are  persistent. 
All  that  portion  of  the  primitive  spinal  column  (notochord  and 
perichordal  tissue),  which  extends  along  the  branchial  framework,  of 
Amphioxus  would  then  be  homologous  with  that  portion  of  the  axial 
skeleton  which,  in  the  Craniota,  has  passed  into  the  cranium. 

Geoenbaub,  C,  Untersucliangeii  zar  vergl.  Anafc.  der  Wirbelthiere.  III.  DaB 
Kopfflkelet  der  Selachier  als  Grandlag^  zor  Benrthoilnng  der  Geneae  des 
Kopf  skeletes  der  Wirbelthiere.    Leipzig,  1872. 


Skull. 
§  341. 

The  skulls  of  the  Craniota  are  divided  into  two  very  different 
groups.  In  the  one  the  above-mentioned  internal  branchial  skeleton 
is  well  developed,  and  its  most  anterior  segments  take  on  the  form 
of  maxillary  organs,  and  affect  the  form  of  the  cranium  by  being 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  connected  with  it.  This  arrangement 
obtains  in  the  Gnathostomata.  The  other  form  is  represented  in  the 
Cyclostomata,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  out  indicationia  of  the 
same  arrangements  in  the  cephalic  skeleton  as  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  Gnathostomata ;  but  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  all  the  parts  with  anything  like  exactness. 

The  notochord  is  continued  into  the  base  of  a  capsule  which 
encloses  the  brain,  and  which  is,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  skull,  of  a 
remarkably  small  size.     In  Petromyzon  two  enlargements  which 
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contain  the  anditory  organ  (anditory  capsules)  (/)  are  attaclied  to  the 
Bides  of  this  capsale  (Fig.  23ft,  d),  and  beloir  them  two  divergent 
bars  aro  given  off,  which  take  a 
curved  direction  forwards.  An- 
teriorly, these  are  connected  with 
a  process  which  is  given  oft  from 
the  cerebral  capsule.  An  unpaired 
nasal  capsule  (ij)  is  attached  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  portion  of  this 
latter ;  this  capsule  differs  greatly 
in  form  in  the  Myzinoidea  and 
Petromyzontes ;  below  thia  there  ia 
ft  broad  plate  of  cartilage,  which 
has  a  complicated  apparatns  placed 
below  it,  which  covers  in  the  oral 
opening  from  above  {ik  I  m),  and 
forms  a  firm  framework  for  the 
palato-pharyngeal  cavity.  Poste- 
riorly the  capsule'of  the  eknll  is 
continuous  with  the  spinal  colnmn. 
The  second  form  of  ekull  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  connected  with 
an  apparatus  which  encloses  the 
opening  of  the  month,  and  which 
is  developed  from  a  branchial  arch; 
this  portion  is  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  cranium.  Part  of  it 
forma  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  always  freely  movable  (Gnathostoinata). 
This  arch  is  differentiated  into  two  pieces,  which  function  as 
jaws;  an  upper  one,  the  palato-quadrate,  and  a  lower  one,  the 
cartilaginons  lower  jaw. 
The  palato-quadrate  is 
articulated  with  the  base 
of  the  skull;  but  it 
is  enlarged  horizontally 
backwards,  and  ia  con- 
nected with  the  second 
arch  also,  the  upper 
portion  of  whicb  is 
movably  articulated  with 
the  skull.  The  hyoid 
forms  the  lower  portion 
of  this  second  arch. 
As  this  upper  portion 
of  the  second  arch  is 
often  greatly  developed, 
it  gets  the  appearance  of  a  supporting  apparatus  for  the 
two  primitive  jaw  parts,  which  are  developed  from  the  first  ar«h, 
and   is    known   na  the  hyomandibular.     The  rudiments   of    other 


Fig.  23!).  Skull  aD<1  commciK'CMncDt 
of  the  vertebral  colnmn  of  Petro- 
mjion  marinus.  A  Uediui  pac- 
tion. B  Seen  from  abore.  a  Koto- 
chord.  j>  S pi nnl  canal.  F  Sadimcntaof 
(he  vertebral  archov,  d  CBrlila^aons 
cranial  cOTity.  rC  Membranous  jior. 
tion  of  the  cranial  cavitj.  t  Basia 
cranii.  /Auditor;  capeule.  ir  KqbbI 
capsule.  •/  Pnlato-uacal  pasEBge. 
in-  Kh  blind  end.  h  Continual  ion  of 
Ihe  bony  palale.  i  Foeterior  cover. 
ing.plate  of  Che  month.  I  Antenor 
Fevering. pin te.  I  Labial  rinf^.  m  Its 
a|>pendBge  (after  J.  Miiller). 


Fig.  240.  Skull  nndviEccralBkclelon  of  a  Selachian 
(Diagram),  ore  Occipital  r^on.  Ia  Wall  of  the 
labynDth.  eth  Ethmoidal  region,  n  Xocal  pit. 
o  First,  b  e  Second  labial  cartilage,  o  Superior, 
n  Inferior  portion  of  Ihe  mondibnlBr  arch  /.  II  fjy. 
oid  arch.    Ill— nil  (1—6)  Branchial  arches. 
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arches  are  embedded  in  the  npper  and  lower  lip^  in  front  of  the 
mandibular  arch ;  they  arQ  the  labial  cartilages. 

The  parts,  therefore,  which  are  derived  from  the  branchial 
skeleton  and  enter  into  closer  relation  with  the  skull  are  these : 

1)  The  two  labial  cartilages  (Fig.  240,  a  and  b  c)  ;  the  anterior 
one  consists  of  one,  the  posterior  of  two  pieces. 

2)  The  mandibular  arch  (7),  which  consists  of  a  superior  piece — 
palato-quadrate  (o),  and  of  an  inferior  piece — ^lower  jaw  (w). 

3)  The  hyoid  arch  (JI)',  of  this  the  upper  portion  only  (hyo- 
mandibular)  has  any  intimate  relations  to  the  skull. 

We  find  various  cartilaginous  rods  attached  to  all  the  arches, 
except  the  labial  cartilages ;  these  are  directed  backwards,  and  afFord 
support  for  the  branchial  pouches;  they  are  known  as  branchial 
rays.  They  undergo  various  modifications;  they  are  diminished 
in  number  on  the  palato-quadrate,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  wall 
of  the  spiracular  cleft,  which  represents  a  rudimentary  branchial 
pouch  (spiracular  cartilage). 

We  shall  treat  of  these  portions  of  the  branchial  skeleton  with 
the  skull ;  the  other  arches  {III — VIII)  will  be  considered  later  on 
(§353). 

The  arrangement  we  have  described  may  be  seen  in  the  cephalic 
skeleton  of  the  Selachii.  All  its  parts  are  formed  of  cartilage,  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  covered  over  by  a  thin  calcified  layer,  which  however  is 
never  ossified.  In  the  cartilaginous  cranial  capsule  the  most  anterior 
portion  is  formed  by  the  ethmoidal  region.  On  its  inferior  surface 
there  is  a  nasal  pit  {n)  on  either  side.  The  cranial  cartilage  is 
frequently  continued  forwards,  and  between  these  pits,  into  a  process 
(rostrum).  The  succeeding  portion,  with  its  cavities,  forms  the 
orbits,  which  is  overhung  by  cartilage  above  and  behind.  The  next 
portion  (Za)  is  the  broadest ;  at  the  sides  this  encloses  the  auditory 
labyrinth,  and  is  continuous  at  its  hinder  surface  with  the  last  of  the 
primary  regions  {occ) ;  in  some  Sharks  (Notidani)  this  hindermost 
region  is  continuous  with  the  vertebral  column. 

Teeth  are  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the 
palato-quadrate,  as  well  as  in  that  which  covers  the  lower  jaw; 
and  this  explains  why  these  cartilages  are  so  well  developed. 
The  hyomandibular  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  palato-quadrate, 
and  is  either  directly  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  hyoid 
arch  (Notidani),  or  is  more  freely  attached  to  it.  The  hyomandibular 
is  consequently  greatly  developed  in  the  Sharks,  and  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  suspensorium,  by  gradually  gaining  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  lower  jaw.  Finally  the  hyoid  portion  ceases  to  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  hyomandibular ;  in  the  Rays,  indeed,  it 
loses  all  connection  with  it,  and  the  hyomandibular  is  then  merely 
the  support  of  the  jaws. 

The  skull  of  the  ChimsBrse  is  very  different  to  this,  for  in  it 
there  is  a  continuous  connection  between  the  palato-quadrate  portion 
of  the  first  arch  and  the  cartilaginous  cranium.  The  mandibular 
portion,  which  is  articulated  with  a  process  of  the  cranium,  is  the 
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only  part  of  the  first  arch  which  is  moTable.     The  partly  ossified 
sknll  of  the  DipnoT  has  just  the  same  characters. 

§  312. 

The  cartilaginous  cranium  is  most  completely  retained  in  the 
Stariones  (Fig.  211) ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Gano'idei  it  is  partly  so ;  in 
the  Teleosteij  and  especially  in  Salmo  and  Esox,  it  is  more  or  less 
BO.  In  most  forms  the  ethmoidal  portion  remains  cartila^noos. 
Henceforward,  and  all  through  the  Vertebrate  phylum,  a  cartilaginons 
cranium  can  be  made  out  in  the  earUest  rudiments  of  the  skoll ; 
howsoever  modified,  it  may  be  derived  from  the  primitive  condition, 
and  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  that  condition. 

The  degenerations  which  affect  this  primordial  craniom  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  ossifications  which  take  place  in  it.  Bony  parts,  which 
perform  the  function  of  organs  of  support  and  protection,  bettor  than 
cartilage  docs,  take  its  place ;  and  the  development  of  these  bones, 


Kg,  Z4l.  Cephalic  rteleton  ot  Aciponaer  atnrio;  after  the  remorKl  of  the  covtr- 
ing  bones,  r  RoBtrom.  n  K&sal  oaritf .  o  Optia  fonmea.  Ir  Trigeminal  forkineii. 
ip  Spinous  prooeasee  of  tlie  acterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  ooliiinn,  which  is  fond 
with  the  oraniam.  p  FaUto-qaadrBte.  m  Mandible.  Hm.  Hjomandibnlar.  i  Sjin. 
plectio.    br  Branchial  archee,     r  BibB. 

which  enter  into  connection  with  the  cartilaginous  cranium,  is  clearly 
the  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  cartilaginous  tissue.  A  higher 
and  more  complete  arrangement  lias  ousted  the  lower  one. 

Bony  pieces  become  connected  with  the  cartilagiuous  pieces  of 
the  branchial  skeleton,  as  well  as  with  the  cartilaginons  cranium; 
in  tliis  way  the  whole  cephalic  skeleton  gradually  passes  from  a 
cartilaginous  into  an  osseous  condition.  The  osseous  dements  which 
go  to  make  it  up  are  almost  all  derived  from  the  dermal  structures, 
which  we  met  with  as  dermal  denticles  in  the  Sclachii.  S  om©  of 
these  bones  appear  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  carti- 
laginous cranium,  and  form  tho  covering  bones  of  the  skull 
_(cf.  supra,  §325).  They  are  plates  which  are  formed  in  the 
integument,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  growth  of  placoid 
scales;  in  the  Sturiones,  already  a  number  of  them  have 
taken  up  the  same  position  as  that  which  they  retain  in 
the  higher  divisions. 
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Others  are  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavily, 
thnt  is,  in  those  parts  of  the  cartilaginous  arches  of  the  mandibular 
and  branchial  skeleton  which  aid  in  forming  the  boundaries  of  this 
cavity.  The  origin  of  these  bones  may  be  seen,  in  the 
Amphibia,  to  be  due  to  the  concrescence  6f  tooth-like 
structures,  which  are,  indeed,  similar  to  the  dermal 
denticles,  and  which 

are     also    found     on  ^ 

the  covering  of  the 
buccal  and  branchial 
cavities  in  the  Sela- 
chii. 

Denti^rous  plates 
are  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  some  of  these  den< 
tides,  and  these  afford 
points  of  support  for 
the  necessary  primordial 
skeletal  deposits,  and 
gradually  become  con- 
nected with  them.  In 
some  of  these  plates  the 
denticles  are  retained ; 
in  others  they  disap- 
pear, or  are  no  longer 
developed,  so  that  their 

product that     is      the      ^-  ^*^-     ^''°"  "*  Salmo  attlttT.    A  Side  Tiew. 

f  .  1        '     J         B  Vertical  median  eeotion.    The  oBitUafiiaoaB  parts 

bone  —  18  alone  de-  exe  hatched,  while  the  bones  derived  from  the 
Teloped ;  and  this,  by  primordial  orBniam  are  dotted.  Ob  Bssi- occipital, 
investing  or  erowine  ^i  Eioecipitnl.  Ot  Snp™. occipital.  Sg  Squ«. 
iiiveoi-iug  ui  giyvvmy  ^^^^  Ej  0  Epiotio.  Pr  0  Petrowl.  fibBui. 
around  the  CartlJajfe,  sphonoid.  Alt  AUsphenoid.  Or  8  Orbito-Bphenoid. 
forms  a  perichondria!  Fa  Prefrontal.  Fp  Po»f rental.  JV  Frontal. 
ossification.  The  origin,  ^^  N""*"-  ''»  Paraaphenoid.  Yo  Vomer.  Px  Pre- 
,,         ,  ,  1  maxillft.     gl  Articular  enrface  for   the  Hyoman. 

therefore,  of  a  large  ^botar.  Eth  Ethmoidal  cartilage,  rag  Fommon 
part    of   the   osseous   ce-  for  the  exit  of  the  vtgna. 

phalic   skeleton   can    be 

explained  by  the  relations,  which  the  ossificationa  of  the  external 
integument,  and  of  the  investment  of  the  buccal  cavity,  have  to  it. 
The  phylogeny,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  cephalic  bones  is  aa  yet 
unknown. 

Aroh.  (.  mikr,  Anat. 


§343. 

With  regard  to  the  varioaa  bones,  we  divide  the  primordial 
cranium  into  the  regions  which  we  have  alrea^  distinguished.  The 
occipital  region  is  made  up  of  four  bones.  The  basi- occipital  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebwe  (Pig-  242,  Ob). 
In  its  hinder  portion  there  ia  a  cavity  which  is  filled  by  the  noto- 
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chord,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  cavity  of  the  first 
vertebral  centrum.  At  its  sides  the  exoccipitals  {01)  are  attached  to 
it ;  these  always  enclose  the  greater  part  of,  and  sometimes  nearly 
all,  the  posterior  foramen  magnum.  The  supra- occipital  {Os)  enters 
into  it  above ;  this  is  often  distinguished  by  a  large  vertical  process, 
which  resembles  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  next  segment  pai-tly,  at  any  rate,  encloses  the  labyrinth,  and 
the  bones  which  compose  it  are  named  in  accordance  with  this  rela- 
tion. The  most  constant,  and  therefore  the  most  important,  is  the 
petrosal  (pro-otic) ;  this  contains,  or,  at  least,  limits  posteriorly,  the 
foramen  of  exit  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  It  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  skull,  where  it  may  become  united  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  epiotic  forms  a  second 
piece;  this  is  attached  above  to  the  exoccipitals,  and  generally  forms 
a  projecting  process  (Fig.  243).     A  third  one,  the  opisthotic  (inter- 

calare),  generally  lies  to  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  exoccipital,  and 
varies  greatly  in  character  (Figs. 
243-6).  As  a  rule  this  piece  has 
no  relations  to  the  labyrinth, 
with  which,  however,  other  bones, 
such    as    the    exoccipital,   very 

Fig.  243.  Posterior  portion  of  a  craniam  frequently  become  connected, 
of  Gadas  (side  view).  1  Basi-occipital.  Lastly,  an  external  covering 
2  Exoccipital.  3  Sopra-ocoipital.  6  Para-     piece  of  the  primordial  cranium 

?^^.  Wi^u""-  Jlo^sZrl:  belongs  to  this  region,  and 
11  Frontal,  c  Articular  surface  for  the  gradually  becomes  closely  united 
hyomandibalar.  with  it.    It  takes  part  in  the  for- 

mation of  the  articulation  for  the 
hyomandibular,  and  often  develops  a  process  which  projects  back- 
wards and  outwards.    This  is  the  squamosal  (Figs.  242,  A  Sq ;  243,  6). 

Great  differences  may  be  seen  to  obtain  in  the  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  next  portion,  which  depend  on  the  size  of  the  cavity  of 
the  skull.  When  this  extends  far  forwards,  the  walls  of  the  primor- 
dial cranium  are  correspondingly  more  complete,  while,  when  it  is 
reduced  in  size,  its  walls  are  diminished,  and  are  partly  replaced  by 
membranous  structures.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  mem- 
branous interorbital  septum ;  or  bones,  which  are  well  developed  iu 
other  forms,  are  present  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

The  ossifications  of  this  segment  are  the  alisphenoid  (sphenoi- 
dale latcrale  posterius)  at  the  sides  and  behind,  and  the  orbito- 
sphenoid  (sphen.  later,  anter.)  in  front.  In  Amia,  as  in  many  Tele- 
ostei,  the  latter  are  separated  from  one  another,  while  in  other  forms 
the  pieces  of  either  side  unite  at  the  base  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
at  last  may  fuse  into  one  piece,  or  may  be  rudimentary.  At  the  base 
of  this  segment  there  is  a  basi-sphenoid,  which  is  derived  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  primordial  cranium ;  this  is,  as  a  rule,  a  bono  of  no 
great  size;  it  is  connected  superiorly  with  the  alisphenoid.  When 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  optic  muscles. 
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which  passes  obliquely  backwards  from  the  orbit,  this  bone  forms  a 
pillar  between  the  canals  of  either  side.""  Not  unfreqnently  it  seems 
to  disappear  altogether.  On  the  ventral  side  of,  and  along  the  pri- 
mordial cranium  there  extends  the  large  parasphenoid  (Figa,  242,  Ps  j 
243,  5),  which  has  been  already  seen  in  the  Stnriones. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  whole  of  the  primordial  craninm  is  retained 
on  the  npper  surface  j  as  a  rule,  there  are  spaces  in  it,  which  are 
overlaid  by  covering  bones.  Nearest  to  the  posterior  primary  region 
there  are  the  two  parietals  (Fig.  344,  7) ;  these  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  an  anterior  process  of  the  snpra-occipital 
(3).  In  front  of  them  there  are  the  frontals,  which  are  often  re- 
placed by  a  united  frontal  (11).  At  the  sides  of  this  ore  the  twopost- 
frontals  (12),  which  extend  as  far  as  the  squa- 
mosal, and  take  part  in  the  articulation  of  the 
byo  mandi  bul  ar. 

In  the  ethmoidal  region  there  is  a  median 
piece,  ethmoidale  medium  (16),  to  the  sides  of 
which  the  lateral  ethmoids  are  attached  (14) 
(frontalia  anteriora.  Citvieb).  The  latter 
form  the  base  of  the  nasal  capsules.  The 
median  portion  of  the  ethmoids  is  often  per- 
manently cartilaginous.  The  vomer  forms  the 
covering  piece  of  the  base  of  the  ethmoidal 
region ;  posteriorly  this  b  united  to  the  para- 
sphenoid ;  it  ia  paired  in  Lepidoateus. 


$344. 


Fi^.  244.  Skull  of  » 
Gadua  from  abore. 
3  Snpra-occipital.  4Bpi- 


7  Piuietal,     11  Frontal, 

12  PoBtfroDtal.      14  La- 

tei«l  ethmoid.    16  Me. 

dian  etlimoid. 


The  mandibular  apparatus  of  the  Selachii 
ia  not  completely  retained  in  the  Gano'idei  and 
Teleostei,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bony  struc- 
tures in  its  place.  It  is  complicated  by  the 
union  of  the  hyomandibular  with  the  bones 
formed  from  the  palato-qnadrate  cartilage. 
The  primitive  relations,  as  they  are  seen  in  tixe 
embryonic  condition,  show  that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  arrange- 
ments which  obtain  in  the  Selachii.  While  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
right  and  left  polato- quadrate  bones  are  connected  by  ligament  in  the 
Selachii  and  Stnriones,  in  the  rest  of  the  Gano'idei  and  in  the  Tele- 
ostei they  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  primordial  cranium,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  ethmoidal  region,  the  basal 
surface  of  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
buccal  cavity. 

The  hyomandibular  (Fig,  245,  Hm)  is  almost  always  a  large  bone, 
which  articulates  with  the  squamosal  and  postfrontal.  The  sym- 
plectic  (Fig.  241,  s)  is  segmented  off  from  it;  in  the  Selachii  this  is 
represented  by  a  process,  hut  in  the  Stnriones  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent piece ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  hyoid  arch  ia  inserted  at 
the  point  where  the  ajmplectic  is  connected  with  the  hjomandibalar. 
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The  quadrate  (Q)  is  segmented  off  from  the  pal&to-qnadrat«  carti- 
lage ;  it  carriee  the  glenoid  cavitr  for  the  mandible.  The  angnlated 
ectopterygoid  (Epf)  is  attached  to  the  front  of  tho  quadrate;  and 
hetween  it  and  the  hTomandibnlar  there  is  the  flattenecl  and 
ordinarily  qoadrangnlar  metapterrgoid  (ill).  The  entopterygoid  is 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  ectopterygoid;  finally  the  palatine 
forms  the  most  anterior  end  of  the  |»la to- quadrate  cartilage ;  it  la 
generally  morably  connected  with  the  eknll. 

In  front  of  the  palatine  there  are  two  other  bones,  which  are 
not  preformed  in  cartilage;  the  hinder  one,  which  is  geoerally 
attached  to  the  palatine,  is  called  the  maxilla  (Fig-  245,  Mx),  and  the 
anterior  one  the  premaxilla  (Px).  They  appear  as  new  pieces,  which 
henceforward  play  an  important  part.-  Bat  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  two  upper  Inbial  cartilages  of  the 


I  Infc*- 

orbilal  bony  ring.     Km  Hf  omAudibal&r.     Si/  STioplectic  (shoim  ma  if  It  wsra  TuiUa 

from  the  eiterior).    ilt  UaUpterygoid.    Epf  Ectopterygoid.     Q  Qnadrkte.   SIi  Hu- 

ilia.     Prt  Preniaiillft.     Art  Articnl»r.      Auy  AnguUr.      D  DcDtaiy.       Op  OpercnliUD. 

Prop  Preopercalnin.     Sop  Saboperculam.    Jop  InteropFrcalam.     lij  LJ^uneot. 

8elachii.  Sometimes  thoy  arc  freely  mov'able,  and  even  protmsihle; 
in  other  cases  thoy  arc  more  firmly  connected  with  the  skull.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  premaxilla,  which  is  freqaently  united 
firmly  to  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  ethmoidal  r^on.  They 
both  bonnd  the  orifice  of  the  gape,  but  when  the  premasillee  are 
increased  in  length,  the  maxillie  may  be  shut  out  from  any  share  in 
it;  while  conversely,  when  the  prcniaxillte  are  shortened,  the  maxilla; 
acquire  a  larger  share  in  this  relation  to  the  mouth. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  cartilaginous  rudiment,  or  Meckel's 
cartilage,  is  very  completely  retained.  It  gives  rise  to  the  dentary 
(D),  which,  as  it  were,  enshcaths  the  cartilage.  The  articnlar  {Art) 
is  formed  from  the  condylar  .portion  of  tho  cartilage,  and  below  it 
there  is  the  angular  (Ang).  On  the  inner  face  of  the  bony  lower 
jaw  a  special  bone  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  covering-piece  for 
the  cnrtilogc ;  this  is  the  opercular. 
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§  315. 

The  skeleton  of  the  operculum  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  skeletal  parts  which  are  connected  with,  although  they  did  not 
primitively  belong  to,  the  mandibular  apparatus.  In  the  Selachii 
there  are  cartilaginous  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  bifurcated,  in  the 
place  of  this  bony  skeleton;  these  are  set  on  both  segments  of  the  hyoid 
arch,  where  they  form  branchial  rays.  This  cartUage  is  covered  in 
by  a  common  membrane,  as  is  also  the  bony  apparatus;  the  mem- 
brane is  adapted  to  this  latter,  and  converts  it  into  a  defensive 
arrangement,  which  extends  over  the  postjacent  branchial  clefts. 

In  the  Sturiones  the  first  to  appear  is  the  largest  of  these  bones 
— ^the  operculum  ;  and  to  it,  in  the  rest  of  the  Ganoids,  and  in  the 
Teleostei,  the  other  bones  are  attached  (Fig.  245).  The  preoper- 
culum  {Pr  Op)  is  developed  in  the  cartilage  which  connects 
together  the  hyomandibular  and  symplectic.  It  is  often  more  closely 
united  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  suspensorium.  Behind 
the  preoperculum  is  the  suboperculum  (Sop),  which  is  present, 
in  addition  to  the  operculum,  in  Ceratodus ;  and  then  below  it  there 
is  the  interoperculum  {Jop),  which  is  connected  with  the  lower 
jaw  by  a  ligament  (lig). 

Accessory  bones  are  formed  from  other  pieces,  which  are 
developed  from  parts  of  the  dermal  skeleton ;  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  infraorbital  bones  (cf.  Fig.  245,  i  Hi).  They  form 
a  curved  series  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit;  the  hindermost 
piece  is  attached  to  the  postf rental,  and  the  foremost  to  the  lateral 
ethmoid.  Some  of  these  bones  acquire  a  considerable  size  in  the 
Cataphracta  (Trigla). 

The  nasals  also  belong  to  this  series  of  bones,  in  consequence  of 
their  inconstant  presence ;  there  are  also  many  other  pieces  that  are 
connected  with  the  so-called  mucous  canal  system,  and  which  are 
modifications  of  scales. 

Yrolik,  a.  J.,  Ueber  die  Verkndcheriuig  n.  die  Knochen  des  Sohadels  der 
Teleostei.  Niederlaod.  Archiy  f.  Zoologie.  I. — Pabkeb,  W.  K.  Develop* 
ment  of  the  Skull  in  the  Balmon.    Philos.  Transact.  1873* 


§  346. 

In  the  skull  of  the  Amphibia  the  primordial  cranium  is  some* 
times  greatly  developed.  It  very  frequently,  however,  loses  its  roof, 
and  also  its  floor,  owing  to  the  formation  of  spaces  in  the  cartilage. 

The  palato-quadrate  is  directly  connected  with  the  pidmordial 
cranium ;  it  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  auditory  capsule  of  the 
jskuU,  while  anteriorly  it  forms  an  arch  around  the  orbits,  and  either 
projects  freely  forwards  (as  in  the  XJrodela),  or  is  connected  with 
the  cranium  in  the  ethmoidal  region.  Behind,  and  at  the  sides,  it 
carries  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  presents  therefore  those  relations 
which  were  seen  in  the  Chimeeree,  and  in  the  DipnoK ;  and  there  are> 
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indeed^  many  ossifications  in  the  cranium  of  the  Amphibia  which 
resemble  those  in  the  Dipnoi. 

The  primordial  craniam  gives  rise  to  a  few  bones  only.  In  the 
posterior  primary  region  the  exoccipitals  alone  are  present  (Fig.  246); 
each  of  these  gives  rise  to  a  condyle  {eo).  The  next  region  of  the 
auditory  capsule  presents  large  lateral  processes,  which  are  attached 
more  exteriorly  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the  palato-qaadrate.  The 
anterior  portion  of  this  segment  is  provided  with  an  ossification,  the 
prootic.  This  contains  the  anterior  portion  only  of  the  labyrinth, 
the  hinder  portion  of  which  is  contained  in  the  exoccipital ;  it  also 
forms  a  foramen  for  the  trigeminus.     There  are  sometimes  indica- 


% 


^e  _ 


Fig.  246.  SkuU  of  the  Frog.  A  from  above.  B  from  below.  C  from  behind.  D  from 
.the  side.  In  A  and  B  the  coyering  bones  are  removed  from  the  right  half  of  the 
cranium,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  primordial  craniam  and  its  ossifications  can  be  seen, 
and,  in  A,  the  spaces  in  the  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Pa  Fr,  Fronto-parietab. 
Na  Nasal.  Ps  Parasphenoid.  Ty  Tympanic.  Pt  Pterygoid.  PI  Palatine.  Vo  Vomer. 
J  Jugal.  Mx  Maxilla.  Px  Premazilla.  o  Exoccipital.  Pe  Prootic.  co  Occipital 
condyle.  Co  Columella,  fo  Fenestra  ovalis.  Exits  of  the  nerves :  0  Optic.  TV  Tri- 
geminus.   Vg  Vagus.   In  the  lower  jaw :   da  Dentary.    a  Angular.    Art  Articular. 


tions  of  an  epiotic.  The  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  cleft  in  the  region  of 
the  labyrinth,  which  is  covered  over  by  a  small  piece  of  bone. 

In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbital  region  there  are  sometimes 
more  or  less  extensive  ossifications.  They  either  embrace  the  lateral 
wall  only  of  the  cranium  (Siredon),  or  form  a  circular  piece  of  bone,  to 
which  Cuvier  gave  the  name  of  ''girdle-bone.^'  This  bone  may 
extend  into  the  ethmoidal  region,  and  even  reach  to  the  base  of  the 
nasal  capsules. 

The  paired  parietal  s  and  frontals  arc  covering  bones.  In  the 
Anura  these  fuse  together  on  either  side  to  form  a  fronto-parietal 
(Pa  Fr).  In  front  of  these,  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  frontals^  are  the  nasals^  which  we  now  meet  with  as  constant 
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bones  for  the  first  time.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  is  the  parasphenoid 
(Ps),  which  still  retains  very  much  the  same  characters  as  it  had  in 
Fishes^  and  in  front  of  this^  and  in  the  ethmoidal  region^  there  is  a 
paired  bone  {vo),  which  is  regarded  as  the  vomer. 

The  palato-quadrate  is  more  simple  in  character  than  in  Fishes. 
The  whole  piece  sometimes  remains  for  the  most  part  in  a  cartilaginous 
condition.  An  ossification  at  the  point  where  it  articulates  with  the 
lower  jaw  corresponds  to  the  quadrate  of  Fishes.  In  many,  the 
palato-quadrate  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion 
(Triton).  It  is  not  completely  united  with  the  cranium,  for  there  is 
a  distinct  articular  surface  on  its  lower  portion,  between  it  and  the 
cranial  capsule  (Bana). 

There  are  two  covering  bones  on  the  palato-quadrate  cartilage ; 
the  upper  one  (Ty)  is  distinguished,  in  the  Frog,  by  the  possession 
of  a  strong  process,  which  is  directed  forwards,  and  which  probably, 
though  by  no  means  certainly,  corresponds  to  the  squamosal  of 
Fishes.  As  it  aids  in  supporting  the  tympanum,  it  may  be  called 
the  tympanic.  The  lower  bone  is  the  pterygoid  (Pt),  and  it  extends 
forwards  along  the  cartilaginous  arch.  Its  anterior  end  reaches  as 
far  as  the  palatine,  which  lies  transversely  behind  the  vomer  (PI). 
In  some  of  the  Amphibia  another  bone  is  continued  forwards  in 
front  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  this  is  the  so-called  jugal  (quadratojugal). 

The  premaxillaB  {Px)  and  maxilla  (Mx)  appear  as  covering  bones 
of  the  primordial  cranium ;  relations  which  obtain  in  many  Fishes 
lead  to  this  condition.  The  maxilla  varies  greatly  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  developed  laterally ;  in  the  Anura  it  ordinarily  extends 
as  far  back  as  the  jugal.  The  premaxilla  is  connected  with  the 
primordial  cranium  by  a  process  which  projects  forwards  in  the 
middle  of  the  nasal  region. 

These  maxillary  bones  did  not  primitively  bound  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  as  the  presence  of  special  cartilages  (rostral  and  adrostral) 
in  front  of  the  primordial  cranium  of  the  larv89  of  Anura  distinctly 
shows. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  primordial  cartilage  is  present,  as  in  Fishes, 
and  bony  parts  are  developed  in  connection  with  it,  which  essen- 
tially correspond  to  those  of  Fishes. 

Parker,  W.  K.,  Derolopment  of  the  Skull  in  the  Frog.     Philos.  Trans.  1871.— 
WiEDERSHEiM,  B.,  Das  Kopfskolet  der  Urodelen.    Morphol.  Jahrb.  III. 


§  347. 

The  skulls  of  the  Sauropsida  have  much  in  common  with  one 
another,  whilst  they  are  far  removed  from  the  skulls  of  the  Am- 
phibia, and  from  those  of  the  Mammalia. 

The  primordial  cranium,  as  a  rule,  has  the  roof  incomplete,  but 
it  is  much  more  completely  ossified  than  in  the  Amphibia,  while  the 
great  size  of  the  bones  which  are  developed  in,  and  from,  the  palato- 
quadrate  cartilage  leaves  but  a  small  portion  of  the  true  cranium 
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visible.  The  greater  development  of  tbe  cranial  capsule  in  Birds  is 
the  cause  of  its  parts  being  more  distinctly  visible  than  thej  are  in 
Reptiles. 

In  tho  occipital  region  ^'o  can  make  ont  the  fonr  bones  which 
were  present  already  in  Fishes.  Of  these,  the  basi-occipital  and  the 
cxoccipitals  tuke  part  in  the  formation  of  a  single  occipital  condyle. 
The  relation  that  the  bones  have  to  the  foramen  ma^nm  varies  a 
good  deal.  In  the  Cbelonii  the  )>upra-occipital  is  continned  into  a 
large  crest.  As  in  the  Amphibia  there  is  a 
fenestra  ovalis  in  the  osseons  aaditory  cap- 
sule ;  and  in  addition  to  it  there  is  a  fenestra 
rotunda,  which  is  closed  by  membrane.  In  all 
Birds  and  Reptiles  the  petrosal  (prootic)  lies 
in  front  of  the  exoccipital;  its  anterior  edge 
F!(t  Z47  Bknll  of  »  ^^  distinguished  by  the  foramen  for  the  third 
Chelonian  seen  from  branch  of  the  trigeminal.  Another  bone  (opis- 
behind.  1  Basi-occipiiBl.  thotic)  unites  with  the  prootic  to  form  the 
2  Eiocdpiifti  SSupm-  boundary  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  fenestra 
occipital.     6  Bam-Kplic-  v       i    i  ■!  3  ^  ■  i     ■ 

noid.        16     Prooiie.     ovalis ;  but  it  does  not  remam  separate  in  any 
1?  Qnadrate.  bat  the  Chelonii,  as  in  other  forma   it  fuses 

with  the  exoccipital.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  several,  and  in  Birds  numerous,  ossifications  which  are 
independent  for  a  short  time ;  these  cannot  be  definitely  regarded 
as  similar  to  any  distinct  cranial  bones  in  the  rest  of  the  Vertebrata. 
In  Birds  all  the  constituents  of  the  auditory  capsule  fuse  with  the 
neighbouring  bones,  ns  well  as  with  one  another. 

In  tlio  Ophidii  the  squamosal  (Fig.  219,  C  Sq)  is  a  projecting 
bone,  which  carries  the  quadrate.  In  other  Reptiles,  and  in  Birds  it 
has  the  sume  position,  but  is  more  embedded  between  the  auditory 
capsule,  parietals,  and  post-frontal,  and  is  partly  set  in  the  roof  of 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  sphenoidal  segment  varies  in  size  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  cranial  cavity.  A  busi-sphenoid  is  generally  present,  as  is  also  the 
presphcnoid,  which  is  ordinarily  small ;  the  parasphenoid  is  no  longer 
developed.  Two  bones,  however,  which  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
temporal  region  in  Birds,  and  which  fuse  with  one  another  (basi- 
tcmporals),  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  parasphenoid.  In  Birds 
there  is  an  alisphenoid,  and  also  an  orbit o- sphenoid — in  the  Ratitte,  at 
least — which  represent  the  side-walls  of  the  ekull.  The  Crocodilini, 
also,  are  provided  with  an  nlisphenoid.  In  most  of  the  Saurii, 
however,  there  is  an  interorbital  membranous  septum,  in  which 
indications  merely  of  this  bone  can  be  made  out. 

In  the  Saurii  (Lacerta,  Yaronus,  Podincma)  there  is  a  bone  which 
extends  from  the  parietal  to  the  pU'rygoid  (columella)  (Fig.  2.48, 
A  co) ;  in  the  Chelonii  this  is  represented  by  a  bread  plate  of  bone, 
which  passes  straight  down  from  the  parietal,  and  which  takes  a 
share  in  the  limitation  of  the  cranial  cavity;  in  the  Ophidii  there  is 
a  similar  process,  which  embraces  the  cranial  cavity,  and  extends  on 
to  the  frontal. 
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The  corering  bones  are :  the  parietals,  which  are  pau'ei|  (Cheloaii 
and  Avea),  or  DQpaire<i  (Opht- 
dii,  Sauriij  Crocodiliai)  (Fig. 
248,  Fa).  The  frontal  also 
13  unpaired  in  most  of  the 
Sanrii,  and  in  the  Crocodilini 
(Fig.  248,  B  Fr).  It  is  paired 
ia  Lacerta  and  Monitor  (Fig. 
248,  A  Fr),  and  in  the  Ophi- 
dii,  Chelonii,  and  Atgs.  In 
the  Reptilia  the  postfrontaU 
limit  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  orbit  (Figa.  248,  Pf;  249, 
BOPj). 

In  the  middle  of  the 
ethmoidal  region  there  ia  a 
considerable  remnant  of  the 
primordial  cranium  (Chelonii). 
The  lateral  ethmoids  (pre- 
frontals) bound  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  orbit  in  Reptiles ; 
in  Birds  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  median 
portiou  of  the  ethmoid.    The 

vomer  is  paired  in  the  Ophidii  Fig.  248.  SkoU  of  BoptUiai  aeen  from 
and  Saurii  (Pig.  250,  Vo).  The      abo'^-  ^  Monitor.  B  Crocodile.  0»  Sapra- 

from  its  npper  surface  m  the  l  Laohrynial.  S  Nasal.  Sg  Squamosal, 
Chelonii,  and  in  some  of  the  Qj  Qnadcatojn^.  Ju  JogaU  Q  QuadretB. 
Saurii.  A  new  covering  bone  "■•  "i'rilia.  P^Frem«iii»,  «  Colnmella. 
which   is  seen  on   the   oater 

face  of  the  ethmoidal  capsule  is  the  lachrymal ;  it  is  found  in  moat 
Saiu-ii,  Croc odilini,  and  Ares  (Figs.  248,  249j  L). 


§348. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  primitive  palato-quadrate  cartila^ 
undergoes  atrophy  very  early,  so  that  the  bonea  wnich  belong  to  it 
are  partly  developed  on  the  skull  itself.  The  hinder  portion  ot 
the  palato-quadrate  persists  as  the  quadrate  (Fig.  249,  Q).  The 
quadrate  is  movable  in  the  Saurii,  Ophidii,  and  Aves,  while  in 
the  Chelonii  and  Crocodilini  it  is  firmly  united  to  the  skull.  The 
whole  complex  of  bones,  which  is  difEerentiated  in  the  palato- 
quadi'ate  cartilage,  is  intimately  and  immovably  connected  with  the 
cranium,  while,  whoa  the  quadrate  bone  is  movable,  some,  at  least, 
of  these  bones  are  also  so. 

Another  character  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  nasal 
cavity  (see  also  §  413).  The  bones,  which  in  Fishes  are  placed 
at  the  sides   of    the    base    of    the  sknll,   extend   to  the  middle 
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Saurii,  Avea),  articnlations,  more  or  leas  well  developed,  appear  in 
thoae  parts  of  the  maxillo-palatine  apparatus  which  are  attached  to  it 
These  are  not  present  in  the  Crocodilini  and  Chelonii,  where  the 
quadrate  is  jammed  between  the  squamosal  and  the  bones  of  the 
auditoiy  capsule.  Spbeaodon  presents  an  intermediate  arrangement; 
its  skull  is  oa  the  Saurian  type,  but  the  quadrate  is  firmly  united 
with  the  pterygoid  and  squamosal. 

§  349. 

Two  sets  of  bones,  which  extend  forwards,  are  attached  to  tbe  quad- 
rate, just  as  in  the  Amphibia.  Nearer  the  middle  line  we  find — in 
Birds,  Serpents,  and  Lizards 

—the  pterygoid  {Fig.  250,  S  B 

Pt)  articulated  witi  the  base 
of  tbe  cranium.  The  two 
bones  ^re  united  suturally 
in  the  middle  line  in  tbe 
CheloniiandCrocodilini,and 
are  also  firmly  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  (Fig. 
251,  Pi) ;  in  tbe  latter  they 
bound  the  posterior  narea. 
In  the  Ophidii,  Saurii,  and 
Crocodilini,  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  (Os  trans- 
versum.  Figs.  250,  A  Tr; 
251,  B  Tr)  which  connects 
the  pterygoid  with  the 
maxilla;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  corresponds  to 
the  ectopterygoid  of  fishes. 

In  front  of  the  ptery- 
goid lie  the  palatines  (Pal) ; 
in  the  Chelonii  and  Croco- 
dilini tlioy  are  united  su- 
turally in  the  middle  line, 

but  in  the  Ophidii,  Saurii,     Monitor.   „. 

and  Ares,  they  are  separated  c  Occipital  aDiid;le.  01  Bxoooipitai.  Bpi  Bui. 
from  one  another  and  form  Bptenoid.  Q  Quadrate.  PtPterjgoid.  TVTmM- 
tl  n  1  4.n-.,l  l,n..n^ ,.-:»,.  «*  vewe.  Pot  Palatine.  7  Vomer.  Qj  Qaodrsto- 
the  lateral  bonndanes  of  ^^^y  j„jogBi.  3f.Ma.iiia.  m?' iia  mediv, 
the    posterior   nares    (Fig.  procegg,    Pb  PremaxilU. 

2oO,  Pal).   In  the  Chelonian 

skull  the  vomer  (Pig.  251,  A  Vo)  reaches  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity 
of  the  month  and  lies  between  the  palatines,  while  above  the  nasal 
cavity  the  palatines  unite  together  at  the  btae  of  the  cranium.  In 
Birds  the  palatines  are  generally  long  and  flat  bones  (Fig.  250,  li 
Pal),  which  are  connected  at  their  anterior  end  with  a  process  of 
the  maxilla  (M/),  or  fused  with  a  process  of  the  premaxilla. 


Iil-j  CiiMVAltATlVE  ASATOMT. 

Ill  iii.>r.l  Siinrii  (nn.l  in  CholyB  among  the  OtaktaK..  »3L-iiiH 
llinin,  llw  inviiinsilW  ur«  fiiHcd  together;  in  tiit-  liiEtar  -ma^Brt 
.lin1iiiHiiwlt<'.l  l-v  lln'  j>.i«K««t«if)ii  of  B  loi^  Inaia]  jimkmssl.     Siar 


iiTolHl.'il  with  tllllt  of  til. 


iM-ak,  tbe  fwm  of  -rftui  wiaw? 
dot  K'  ^^  fiiiK' 
tlias  liKn-  taix  tl  X. 

tairr  in  TJJW  "f^ftnOE 

and   ankH    is    libf' 

CbclGDE.  T^XDEX- 

the  greaier  ptwa-rm 
of  the  lxici>5irT 
of  the  edgt  <.i  ihe 
lower  jaw  -J&j; 
this  bone  is  of  grtM 
size  in  the  Cpc<k- 
dilini  and  SuiHi, 
and  very  huge  in 
the  Ophidii,  in 
ivhich  also  it  is 
capable  of  a  lai)^ 
amount  of  move- 
inent. 

There  is  a  lateral 
scries  of  bones  at- 
tached to  the  quad- 
rate. Tbe  first  of 
these  is  the  qnad- 


abscnt  in  tbe  Ophi- 


t'lK.UBl.     Vi«w<>tili.'lH>.<<>ri1iniikuU.    A  Of  Choloi 
(r  or  (tnu'oiKlioi,     I'l-  1lnn.<>rrit<itn1.      Ol   Ym 
<'  Ordiiltnl  c«ni\yU'.     ,V  1tn><i'"|>h.'m.y, 

I'l  l'l<.i>K"lil.     I'll)   I'liliKiiiP.     V.i   VimiPr.     y  (juftdrate.       ,.,       ^      ,,       o "     ■■ 
lii  yiHiilmiciiiiKiii,    7V  'I'l-niiKVPi-Rp.    Ur  MftiiliA.    Pi  Pre-     a"-     -In  tne  oaoni 
iiirixillii.      J'lt   I'll  Hot  111.      I'fr   Pout -front  nl.      Fr   Frontal,      it  is  connected  with 
<  -h  l\»i..ri..r  mrt't.   K  Kiiitachimi  (ubo.  ^jj^  quadrate  at  the 

point  where  this 
liimn  iH  luiitwl  to  tlio  skull.  It  is  continued  forwards  into  a  second 
piece,  wliicli  is  partly  coiiuected  with  a  post-frontal,  and  partly 
with  a  jugiil  wliicli  pnHSos  round  tho  lower  edge  of  the  orbit.  In 
BirdH  tho  qundi-ato-iiignl  (Fig.  250,  11  Qj)  is  a  slender  piece  of 
bono,  which  nrisoH  from  tho  sido  of  the  mandibular  joint  of  the 
quadrate.  In  tho  Chelonii  and  Crocodilini  it  is  connected  with  a 
larger  portion  of  the  quadrate,  and  supports  the  jugal,  which  aids  in 
bounding  tho  orbit. 

In  all  cases  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated  to  the  quadrate,  and  is 
made  up  of  the  same  parts  as  in  Fishes,  to  which,  however,  a  sapm- 
angular  and  a  complementary  bone  aro  added  on. 

In  the  Clielonii  and  Aves  the  two  dentaries  fuse  very  early;  in 
Birds  the  other  bones  retain  indications  merely  of  their  primitive 
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separation.      The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  movably    connected 
together  in  the  eurystotnatous  Ophidii. 

Parker,  W.  S.,  Strootaro  aad  darelopmBiit  of  tite  akall  ia  the  Oatdoh  tribe. 
Philos.  Traoa.  1866.— The  sEtme,  Oa  the  Htruoture  and  development  ot  the 
Blcall  of  the  ootntnoa  Futrl.    Phil.  Traiu.  1869. 


§   350. 

In  the  Hamiualian  skull  the  cartilaginous  primordial  c 
ordinarily  developed  in  the  basal  region  only,  and  limited  to  the  early 
stages  of  development.  That  part  of  the  sknll  which  is  derived 
from  the  cartilaginous  cranium  is  in  this  ^roup  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  parts  which  are  developed  from  other  elements,  but  it 
becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  them.  As 
a.  capsule  for  the  brain 
it  ia  itself  larger,  and 
is  enclosed  by  a  larger 
number  of  bones.  It  is 
more  distinctly  divided 
into  different  segments 
than  it  is  in  the  lower 
divisions,  but  this  must 
be  regarded  ns  a  secon- 
dary adaptation  (^  340). 
In  the  occipital  seg- 
ment the  lateral  pieces  Fig.  252.  Lateral  view  of  the  oereb<*I  portion  of  the 
(Fig.  252,  01)  always  SknllotaGoat.  OtEioccipital.  OiSapn-oooipitaL 
nnite  with  a  part  of  the  i?  interparietal.  Pa  Parietal.  P«  Petroaal. 
i..,^;  „-.-,;^;t„l  /T?:™  ono  5a  Squamoaal.  Ti/ Tympanio.  Sp!)  Bafli-splienoid. 
basi-OCCipital  (Fig.  263,  ^,  AUBpheooid.  Or.  0rbito.Bphe4d.  JV  Frontal. 
Ob)  to  form  the  posterior  Wa  Nasal.  iLaohrymaL  JuJngal.  Jfi  Mailllaro 
occipital  condyles,  by  supwina.  Pal  Palatine.  Pi  Pterygoid,  pm  Para- 
which    they    bound     the  matoid  process.    .1  Styloid  prooew. 

foramen  magnum,  while 

superiorly  they  enclose  between  them  the  sapra-ocoipital  (Os).  This 
latter  may  be  shut  ont  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
four  pieces  almost  always  fuse  together,  but  they  may  remain  long 
separate  (Marsnpialia).  In  many  Mammals  (several  Marsupials, 
Ungulates,  etc.)  the  exoccipitals  send  down  long  processes  (pm) 
(Paramastoid  processes). 

In  the  region  of  the  auditory  capsule  separate  osBifioations  in  the 
cartilaginous  portion  can  be  seen  in  the  earliest  stages  only.  They 
form  centres  of  ossification  which  partly  correspond  to  the  bones  in 
Fishes  and  Reptiles;  these  soon  fuse  into  a  single  piece,  the 
petrosal  (Pc),  the  greater  part  of  which  gets  to  be  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium  as  the  sknll  grows  out  laterally.  The  lateral  portion 
of  the  petrosal  is  overlaid  by  other  bones,  which  are  developed  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  branchial  skeleton,  and  becomes  converted 
into  the  middle  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  which  there  is  a 
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inwardly  projecting  processes.  Below  it,  lie  the  skeletal  parts  of 
the  maxillo-palatine  apparatus,  and  to  these  a  median  lamella  of 
cartilage,  which  forms  the  wall  of  partition  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is 
sent  down.  The  vomer  is  developed  as  an  investing  bone  on  this 
plate  (Fig.  253,  Vo).  Two  ethmoidal  pieces  are  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  ethmoidal  cartilage,  and 
of  the  lamellar  processes  (turbinate  bones),  which  are  given  off  from 
it.  They  bound  a  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sphenoid,  and  are  fenestrated  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  In  Ornithorhynchus  there  are  only  two  orifices  in  this  region, 
but  they  are  many  more  in  all  other  forms,  so  that  this  portion  is 
converted  into  the  cribriform  plate.  An  unpaii*ed  bone  is  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  with  the  median  piece  (lamina 
perpendicularis)  (Fig.  253,  Eth). 

The  turbinals  vary  greatly  in  character,  and  by  the  development 
of  multi-ramified  lamellae  aid  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  The  ethmoidal  segment  is,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  other  bones, 
and  especially  by  those  which  form  the  maxillo-palatine  apparatus ; 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  no  part  of  it  at  all  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  Except  in  some  Edentata,  it  is  in  the  Primates 
only  that  a  portion  of  the  lateral  surface  reaches  to  the  median 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  where  it  forms  the  ''  lamina  papyracea.'* 

The  lachrymals  and  the  nasals  form  the  investing  bones  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ethmoidal  region.  The  former  (L)  are  less 
constant,  and  often  seem  to  pass  into  the  neighbouring  bones,  so 
that  they,  as  for  example  in  the  Pinnipedia,  are  absent  as  separate 
pieces.  They  are  wanting,  also,  in  the  Delphinoidea.  As  in  Reptiles 
and  Birds  they  form  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  also 
appear  on  the  facial  surface  of  the  skull,  from  which  they  extend 
backwards  to  the  median  wall  of  the  orbit,  in  the  Primates. 

As  to  the  nasals  (Na),  they  exhibit  merely  subordinate  variations, 
which  are  expressed  partly  by  degeneration  (Cetacea),  partly  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  size.  Their  size  is  proportional  to  that  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  correlated  with  an  elongation  of  the  facial 
portion  of  the  skull.     They  are  small  in  the  Primates. 


§351. 

The  most  important  peculiarities  in  the  Mammalian  skull  are 
seen  in  the  part  which  is  developed  out  of  the  primitive  branchial 
skeleton.  A  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  quadrate  lies  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  auditory  capsule.  It  forms  an  auditory  ossicle, 
the  incus. 

The  skeletal  parts,  which  are  developed  in  front  of  the  quadrate, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
cranium. 

The  pterygoids  (Fig.  253,  Ft)  are  generally  flat  pieces  of  bone, 
which  are  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  large  processes  which 
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fenestra  rotunda  as  well  as  a  fenestra  oTalis.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  petrosal,  which  is  likewise  ossified  from  an  independent  centre, 
ia  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  exoccipitals,  and  is  distingoislied  aa 
the  mastoid  portion,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  the  mastoid 
process  in  Man.  Superiorly,  the  squamoBal  (Sq)  is  attached  to  the 
petrosal,  and  is  sometimes  fused  with  it  to  form  the  temporal  bone, 
of  which  it  then  forms  tho  "  squamous  portion."  In  some  forms  it 
is  completely  shut  out  from  the  cranial  cavity;  in  others  a  small 
portion  only  can  be  seen  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  (Cetacea, 
Ruiaiuants).  It  is  iu  the  Primates  only  that  this  portion  is  of  any 
great  size,  and  this  leads  to  the  well-known  arrangement  which  is 
seen  in  Man.  A  process  (zygomatic  process)  of  the  squamosal  which 
is  directed  forwards,  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ]'ugal  arch. 

In  front  of  tlio  temporal  region  is  the  sphenoidal  region,  which 
is  made  up  of  two  perfectly  developed  segments.  The  basal 
piece  of  the  hinder 
one  (bo  si-sphenoid) 
(Fig.  253,  8j)h}  abuts 
directly  on  the  basi- 
occipital,  and  carries 
nt  its  sides  the  alie 
temporalea  (ali-sphe- 
noids).  Thepresphe- 
noid  with  its  ahe  orbi- 
tales  (orbito-sphenoid) 
(Ps)  lies  in  front  of 
tlio  basi  -  sphenoid. 
Tho  two  median  pieces 
are  separate  through- 
out life,  or  for  n  long 
time,  in  Mammals. 
In  Man  they  fuse  very 

en  IB  not  Been  in  inia  i      j.      t  j.i_ 

I'o  Vomer.    i-/Frontal      early  tO  lorm  the  80- 
Ihc  preceding  fignre.        called    body    of     the 
sphenoid. 

In  the  roof  of  the  skull  we  again  find  the  well-known  covering 
pieces,  which  increase  in  extent  as  the  cranial  cavity  grows  larger. 
The  parietals  (Figs.  252,  253,  Pa)  are  often  fused  together  (in  the 
Monotremata,  many  Marsupialia,  the  Ruminantia,  and  Solidungnla). 
Between  them,  a  special  bone,  which  marks  off  the  supra- occipital, 
projects  from  behind  forwards  J  this  interparietal  is  generally,  as 
in  the  Primates,  fused  with  the  supra-occipital  (Figs,  252,  253,  Jp), 
but,  at  times,  with  the  parietals  (Kodentia  and  Ruminantia). 

The  frontals  (Fr)  are  attached  to  the  alaj  orbitales ;  they  are 
always  paired;  they  are  fused  in  some,  as  in  Elephas,  Rbinoceros, 
and  also  in  the  Prosimife,  Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  and  Primates. 

The  most  anterior  segment  of  the  primordial  cranium  presents 
the  most  important  modifications.  It  is  developed  into  the  wall  of 
the  nasal  cavity  owing  to  tho  formation  of  various  laterally  and 


Fig.  253.  Vertical  niciliou  BcitioD  through  tho  Buiiie 
skull.  Ob  Basi'Dccipilal.  I'l  PrenphoDoid  Lth  Eth 
moid  (rertiral  plate  of  the  cnbnfonn  bone  the  futenor 
edge  of  wliich  is  contiDDed  into  the  cartilnginona  par 
tilioDs  between  Che  nares,  which  ib^  not  seen  ^ 
flgnre).  Eth  Torbinate  bonce. 
siDDS.    The  other  letters  aa  in 
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inwardly  projecting  processes.  Below  it,  lie  the  skeletal  parts  of 
the  maxillo-palatine  apparatus,  and  to  these  a  median  lamella  of 
cartilage,  which  forms  the  wall  of  partition  of  the  nasal  cavity,  is 
sent  down.  The  vomer  is  developed  as  an  investing  bone  on  this 
plate  (Fig.  253,  Vo).  Two  ethmoidal  pieces  are  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  ethmoidal  cartilage,  and 
of  the  lamellar  processes  (turbinate  bones),  which  are  given  off  from 
it.  They  bound  a  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sphenoid,  and  are  fenestrated  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  In  Ornithorhynchus  there  are  only  two  orifices  in  this  region, 
but  they  are  many  more  in  all  other  forms,  so  that  this  portion  is 
converted  into  the  cribriform  plate.  An  unpaired  bone  is  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  with  the  median  piece  (lamina 
perpendicularis)  (Fig.  253,  Eth), 

The  turbinals  vary  greatly  in  character,  and  by  the  development 
of  multi-ramified  lamellae  aid  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  The  ethmoidal  segment  is,  as  a  rule,  covered  by  other  bones, 
and  especially  by  those  which  form  the  maxillo-palatine  apparatus ; 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  no  part  of  it  at  all  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  Except  in  some  Edentata,  it  is  in  the  Primates 
only  that  a  portion  of  the  lateral  surface  reaches  to  the  median 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  where  it  forms  the  "  lamina  papyracea.*' 

The  lachrymals  and  the  nasals  form  the  investing  bones  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ethmoidal  region.  The  former  (L)  are  less 
constant,  and  often  seem  to  pass  into  the  neighbouring  bones,  so 
that  they,  as  for  example  in  the  Pinnipedia,  are  absent  as  separate 
pieces.  They  are  wanting,  also,  in  the  Delphinoidea.  As  in  Reptiles 
and  Birds  they  form  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  also 
appear  on  the  facial  surface  of  the  skull,  from  which  they  extend 
backwards  to  the  median  wall  of  the  orbit,  in  the  Primates. 

As  to  the  nasals  (No),  they  exhibit  merely  subordinate  variations, 
which  are  expressed  partly  by  degeneration  (Cetacea),  partly  by  a 
considerable  increase  in  size.  Their  size  is  proportional  to  that  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  correlated  with  an  elongation  of  the  facial 
portion  of  the  skull.     They  are  small  in  the  Primates. 


§351. 

The  most  important  peculiarities  in  the  Mammalian  skull  are 
seen  in  the  part  which  is  developed  out  of  the  primitive  branchial 
skeleton.  A  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  quadrate  lies  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  auditory  capsule.  It  forms  an  auditory  ossicle, 
the  incus.  * 

The  skeletal  parts,  which  are  developed  in  front  of  the  quadrate, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
cranium. 

The  pterygoids  (Fig.  253,  Ft)  are  generally  flat  pieces  of  bone, 
which  are  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  large  processes  which 
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are  developed  from  the  basi-sphenoid.  They  form  the  side-walls  of 
the  posterior  nares,  and  may  also  limit  these  orifices  below  by 
uniting  together  in  the  roof  of  the  palate  (in  Echidna^  Dasypos^  and 
some  Cetacea).  In  most  Mammals  they  are  permanently  distinct, 
as  they  are  also,  for  a  very  long  time,  in  the  Primates,  before  they 
unite  with  the  above-mentioned  processes  of  the  sphenoid  to  form 
the  medial  lamellaa  of  the  descending  pterygoid  processes.  The 
palatines  generally  form  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  posterior 
nares,  and  the  hinder  portion  of  the  hard  palate.  The  maxillad 
vary  in  length  according  to  the  extent  of  the  facial  region,  and 
always  form  the  largest  portions  of  the  upper  jaws.  The  premaxillae 
vary  more  considerably ;  as  a  rule,  they  also  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  side  walls  of  the  nasal  cavity.  They  are  rudimentary, 
or,  as  compared  with  the  maxillae,  feebly  developed  in  many 
Chiroptera  and  Edentata.  They  bound  the  foramen  incisivnm.  In 
the  Apes  they  fuse  with  the  maxillae ;  this  union  takes  place  so  early 
in  Man  that  their  existence  was  justifiably  doubted  for  a  long  time. 

The  outer  series  of  bones,  which  is  present  in  the  Sauropsida,  and 
which  extends  from  the  quadrate  to  themaxilla,is  reducedin  Mammalia 
to  the  jugal;  this  bone  unites  the  jugal  process  of  the  squamosal  with 
the  maxilla,  and  so  forms  the  jugal  arch.  In  a  few  forms  the  jugal 
is  absent  (Sorex),  or,  though  united  with  the  maxilla,  does  not  reach 
the  jugal  process  (Myrmecophaga,  Bradypus).  When  it  is  united 
with  a  process  of  the  frontal  it  gives  rise  to  a  posterior  wall  for  the 
orbit,  and  so  separates  this  region  from  the  temporal  fossa ;  there 
are  various  stages  of  this  arrangement.  This  process  is  most  com- 
plete in  the  Primates,  where  the  orbital  fissure  represents  the  re- 
mains of  the  wide  conmiunication  which  exists  between  the  orbit 
and  the  temporal  fossa  in  other  Mammals. 

In  the  Mammaha  a  tympanic  bone  is  developed  on  the  outer 
face  of  the  petrosal ;  this  serves  as  a  support  for  the  tympanic 
membrane.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  bone  is  homologous  with  the 
one  of  the  same  name  which  we  found  in  the  Amphibia.  At  first  it 
always  forms  a  bony  incompletely-closed  ring  (annulus  tympanicus) 
(Fig.  254,  at),  which  grows  out  into  very  various  forms.  In  the 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia,  as  well  as  many  Insectivora,  etc.,  it 
is  never  more  than  a  simple  ring.  In  many  forms  it  is  never 
united  to  the  petrosal;  in  the  Cetacea  it  is  very  loosely  so.  In 
many  it  forms  a  bony  capsule  which  is  continued  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  A  bulla  of  this  kind  is  most  common  in  the 
Marsupialia,  Rodentia,  Fera),  and  in  the  Artiodactyla.  In  some 
Marsupials,  where  the  tympanic  does  not  pass  beyond  the  annular 
condition,  there  is  an  apparently  similar  bulla,  but  this  is  formed 
by  an  extension  of  the  bases  of  the  ate  temporales  (Dasyurus, 
Petaurista,  Perameles).  When  the  tympanic  is  fused  with  the 
petrosal  and  squamosal  it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  temporal 
bone  (Primates). 
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§  352. 

Very  early  in  development,  the  primitive  cartilage  of  the  lower 
jaw  turns  ofE  from  tliat  line  of  differentiation  which  obtains  in  the 
rest  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  part,  which,  in  others,  forma  the  articular 
bone  13  converted  into  one  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  the  mallena  (Pig. 
254,  m);  the  Meckelian  cartilage  (p),  which  is  never  developed  beyond 
the  cartilaginous  stage, 
is  continaons  with  it.  .        m    p 

The  dentary  forma  an 
investing  bone  on  the 
outer  surface  of  this  car* 
tila^.  It  abuts  in  the 
middle  line  on  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and 
unites  with  it  to  form 
the  lower  jaw ;  this  is 
articulated  to  the  skull 
on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  jugal  process  of  the 
squamosal.  It  repre- 
sents therefore  a  new 
formation,  though  the 
primitive  one    lus    not 


lie 


Fig.  264.    Lat«nd  view  of  the  Blnill  of  a  hnnuui 
ftetna,  with  ita  auditory  oasiclBa.    Fort  of  the  upper 
wall  of  the  tympanio  caritj  ood  the  tympaiiic  mem- 
■, .  1       1.    .  brane  have  been  removed,     at  Tympanio  ring  from 

(iiaapj)eared,  but  per-  „hioh  a  pieoe  has  been  removed  anperiorly.  m  Mai. 
sistS  in  other  relations.  loos,  tna  Haniibriiun  of  the  malteoH.  p  Meokel'i 
prooeaa  extending  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  i  Inona.  a  Stapes,  tt  Styloid  prooesl. 
lat  BtyltJlyoid  ligament  extending  to  the  anterior 
coma  of  the  hyoid.     t  Mastoid  foramen. 


Meckel's  cartilage  (p)  is 
retained  for  some   time 


longer  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lower  jaw, 
but  then  disappears ;  the  only  portion  of  it  which  persists  is  the 
part  which  is  placed  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  which  extends 
to  the  Glasenan  fissure,  where  it  is  ossified  to  form  the  processus 
folianuB  mallei.  The  early  differentiation,  and  the,  at  first,  relatively 
large  size  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  shows  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  skeletal  parte,  which  in  a  lower  stage  were  much  more  developed 
in  size. 

The  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  permanently  separate  in  a 
large  number  of  Mammals ;  in  others  they  unite  early  (Perissodactyla, 
Chiroptem,  Primates).  Low  morphological  conditions  are  implied 
by  the  straight  mandibles  of  the  Monotremata,  in  which  there  is 
no  distinct  coronoid  process;  in  some  others,  also,  this  process  is 
merely  indicated  (Cetacea). 

The  piece  which  is  developed  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
primitive  hyoid  arch  (hyomandibular  of  Fishes)  appears  to  form  the 
rudiment  of  a  third  auditory  ossicle — ^tbe  stapes. 


ro-MPAiLvim:  .vxAToxnr. 


Brancliial   Skeleton. 

}  353. 

A  TCDtral  PTstem  of  arches  is  coonected  with  the  most  anterior 
P'lrtioa  of  the  axial  skeleton,  and  forms  the  oi^ans  of  sapport  for 
that  portion  of  the  alimcniaiy  canal  which  fanctioos  as  a  respiratory 
carity.  The  number  of  arches,  and  the  backward  extension  of  this 
apparatus,  depends  on  the  size  of  this  respiratory  cavity.  We  meet 
with  two  very  different  types  of  these  st  met  ores. 

The  first  type  is  found  in  the  Acrania  (Amphioxns).  In  this 
framework  there  is  a  cartilaginous  arch  around  the  mouth — that  is, 
in  its  most  anterior  portion ;  this  arch  is  beset  with  cartilag;inoua 
rode  which  are  directed  forwards.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus  is 
formed  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  which  forms,  as  in  Balano- 
glossus  (cf.  §112),  a  complicated  lattice-work.  The  branchial  bars 
of  either  side  are  independent  of  those  on  the  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  united  along  the  ventral  line. 

We  cannot  derive  the  second  type,  which  obtains  in  the 
Craniota,  directly  from  this.  In  its  earliest  stngo  it  is  made  np  of 
cartilaginous  pieces  only ;  these  do  not  form  so  large  a  nnmher  of 
arches  oa  exist  in  Amphioxus,  and  are,  while  completely  symmetrical 
as  regards  their  arrangement,  united  ventrally  by  a  copula. 

In  the  Cyclostomata  the  branchial  skeleton  ia  made  np  of  com- 
plicated cartilnginous  bars,  which  aro  connected  inferiorly  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  with  cither  side  of  the  spinal  column  snperiorly ; 
owing  to  their  superficial  position  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  formiug 
an  external  branchial  framework.  Very  evident  signs  of  this 
aro  retained  hy  the  Sclachii,  but  in  them  there  is  another,  or 
interna],  organ  of  sup- 
port; and  this  is  found  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  Verte- 
bmta. 

The  various  arches  pro- 
sent  indications  of  their 
primitive  similarity ;  this 
disappears  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  change  in 
their  functional  relation, 
which  is  due  to  a  divi- 
sion of  labour.  We  were 
obliged  to  apeak  of  some 
of  these  arches  in  deal- 
ing with  the  cranium ;  so 
thiit  now  thoy  nec<l  bo  but  briefly  considered.  The  first  of  them 
Kummnds  tlio  entrnnco  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  divided  into 
two  pieces ;  one,  auiicrior,  the  pal iito -quadrate  (Fig.  255,  o),  and  the 
other  iiifi'rit>r,  tiio  primitive  lower  jnw  (ii).    The  succeeding'  pairs 


(V  !GG.  Skull  nn<l  branchial  ekelcton 
iif  n  Holftohinn  (DinftnuiimnUc).  ah  c  Lftbial 
rBiiilniteH.  f  Miindi bill nr  arch,  o  Upper,  u  Lower 
[Mirtiirti.    II  Hjoid  nrcli.     J/7— 171/  Branohiiil 
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of  arches  either  retain  their  primitive  function  of  being  supports 
for  the  branchial  arches,  or  undergo  a  number  of  modifications. 

All  these  arches  evidently  had  the  same  original  function.  Their 
relation  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  has  not  disappeared  in  the  first 
pair  only,  which  has  been  converted  into  jaws ;  the  hinder  arches 
also  have  gradually  lost  their  functional  and  anatomical  characters ; 
it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  but  the  last  of  a 
series  of  reductions,  which  first  commenced  on  a  much  larger 
number  of  arches.  If  this  is  so,  the  branchial  skeleton  of  the 
Craniota  is  the  remnant  of  an  apparatus,  in  which  there  were 
primitively  a  far  larger  number  of  arches.  This  view  is  supported 
by  a  comparison  with  Amphioxus,  as  well  as  by  the  considerations 
to  which  we  are  led  by  a  study  of  the  branchial  apparatus  and  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

As  we  pass  through  the  Fishes  to  the  Amphibia  we  may  note 
how  this  apparatus  gradually  loses  its  primitive  relations ;  while  in 
the  Beptilia  and  all  higher  forms  it  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the 
respiratory  organs. 

§354. 

All  the  branchial  arches  are  united  ventrally  by  azygos  pieces— 
the  copuleD.  The  various  arches  are  always  segmented  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  which  are  generally  movably  united  with  one 
another.  The  upper  portion  of  the  hyoid,  as  above  described,  as  well 
as  of  the  mandibular  arch,  enters  into  relations  with  the  cranium; 
these  arches  thus  lose  all  connection  with  the  other  arches,  with  which 
the  lower  portion  only  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  still  connected. 

The  succeeding  arches  are  either  slightly  connected  with,  or 
only  indirectly  united  to,  the  cranium ;  this  is  effected  by  their 
being  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  or,  when  their  point  of 
attachment  is  more  extended,  to  the  commencement  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  many  Selachii  the  hyoid  arch  has  the  same  conformation 
as  the  branchial  ones  (Fig.  255,  II).  As  a  rule  its  copula  is  in- 
creased in  size,  and  affords  a  support  for  the  tongue.  In  the 
Selachii  and  ChimseraB  this  arch  retains  its  primitive  runction  of  a 
branchiferous  portion  of  the  skeleton.  This  relation  disappears  in 
the  Ganotdei  and  Teleostei,  where  this  gill  is  rudimentary,  and  the 
rays  of  the  upper  portion,  which  is  converted  into  the  hyomandi- 
bular  and  symplectic,  are  represented  by  the  opercular  apparatus 
(§345). 

The  lower  portion  of  the  hyoid  arch,  or  true  hyoid,  has  then 
bony  instead  of  cartilaginous  rays  (Fig.  256,  I  r,  branchiostegal 
rays),  and  a  membrane  extends  between  them  which  covers  over  the 
whole  of  the  branchial  apparatus.  The  hyoid  arch  thus  develops 
an  organ  of  defence  for  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  arches  connected  with  the  respiratory 
apparatus ;  occasionally  there  are  six  or  seven  (Notidani).  No  more 
than  five  are  ever  found  in  the  Osseous  Fishes.  While  the 
anterior  arches  (J  II  III)  are  always   provided  with  copulse  {fg)^ 
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the  hinder  ones  {IV  V)  ure  united  to  a  single  piece  (a),  and  are  always 
degenerated,  hoth  in  size  and  number.  The  laat  pair  of  all  ( VI),  which 
merely  consists  of  a  single  piece  on  either  side,  carries  no  gills ;  in 
the  fifth  arch  also  there  are  often  giU-lameUie  on  one  side  only ;  m 


Fig.  266.  Iljoid&iid  braachial  arubes  of  Perca  fluviatiliB.  I—FI  Arches;  ttvs 
first  (J)  is  coaTcrtcd  into  an  orgBn  for  the  anpport  of  the  hyoid  j  the  next  lonr  (U—V) 
kro  branchial  orcheB,  and  the  last  (PT)  forma  the  infra-pbarTngeal  boos,  a  b  t  d 
SegnentE  of  tho  arches.     The  uppermost  piece  (rj)  f  Dnna  tlio  Bapn-pfaarTiigeal  bones. 

r  BranchioBt^l  raji.    fgh  Copula)  (after  Cnviw). 

the  last,  however,  dental  structures  are  more  completely  developed,  so 
that  this  piece  is  often  capable  of  functioning  as  a  masticatory 
organ.  lu  the  Pharyugognathi  the  rudiments  of  the  last  arcb,  on 
ciUier  side,  arc  fused  into  one  piece. 

Wo  meet  with  other  mollifications  of  the  posterior  branchial 
arches  in  the  Labyriuthobranchiata,  and  in  various  Clupeidee ;  these 
aro  due  to  tho  conversion  of  various  segments  of  the  arches  into  the 
wiiUs  of  spaces  into  which  water  is  received. 

Just  as  the  Lyoid  nrch  of  the  Selachii  is  provided  with  cartila* 
ginous  appendages,  so  also  the  succeeding  arches  are  beset  with 
cartilaginous  rays  which  support  the  walls  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
Even  these  Btructurcs  are  rudimentary  in  tho  Ganoldei  and  Teleostei, 
where  they  form  fine  cartilaginous  lamellae,  placed  between  the  rows 
of  the  branchial  folds. 


The  branchial  skeleton  of  the  Amphibia  is  considerably  redaced ) 
Boch  fQrms  as  undergo  a  metamorphosis  have  the  gills  redaced,  and 


Fig.  257-  Hyoid,  and  bmn- 
cIubI  orchea  of  a  laira  of 
Salamandra  maouloaa. 
b  Hyoid  wch.  c  ^  aupports 
of  the  branchial  Brohes. 
d  Appendage  of  the  Copula. 


Fig.  258.  Hjoid  of  Bnfo 
einerens. aCopnIa.  bCor- 
noa  of  the  hjoid.  c  B«m- 
nanta  of  the  branohial 
arohw  (after  Dug^). 
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present  at  the  same  a  gradual  cliaiige  in  this  apparatus.  It  ia 
retained  in  the  Parennibranchiato,  and  nndergoea  slight  chauges 
only  in  the  Derotremata,  It  is  made  up  of  foar  or  five  pairs  of 
arches ;  the  first  of  which,  as  in  Fishes,  forma  a  hyoid  arch  (Fiir. 
257,6).    The  sac-  * 

ceeding  arches  are 
united  to  a  com- 
mon copnla.  The 
posterior  ones  do 
not  severally  ex- 
tend as  far  as  it, 
but  are  connected 
together  on  either 
side.  In  correlation 
with  the  reduction 
of  thearches,thec( 
pulse  are  increased 
in  size.  The  only 
portion  which  re- 
mains complete 
after  metamorpho- 
sis is  the  hyoid  (Fig.  258,  b).  It  is  united  with  the  copula  {a), 
which  is  generally  of  some  size,  and  which  is  converted  into  the 
body  of  the  hyoid.  A  larger  piece  of  the  second  arch  is  retained 
in  the  Salamandrina,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  third  arch ;  in  the 
Anura,  however,  there  is  a  cartilaginous  plate,  which  is  made  up 
of  all  the  branchial  arches  on  either  side,  and  which  fuses  with 
the  copnla  into  one  piece.  Rod-shaped  pieces  (colnmellse),  which 
ure  developed  from  the  ends  of  the  primitively  paired  plates,  are 
attached  to  this  (Fig.  258,  c). 

The  changes  in  the  branchial  skeleton,  which  are  perceptible 
when  it  changes  its  function,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  great 
influence  which  adaptation  to  external  conditions  of  life  exercises  on 
the  internal  organisation. 

§  356. 

The  degeneration  which  is  seen  in  individuals  among  some  of  the 
Amphibia  is  an  inherited  arrangement  in  the  higher  classes.  Except 
those  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  auditory  orgauj 
all  the  parts  which  were  developed  at  one  time  from  the  Wge 
branchial  skeleton  of  Fishes,  are  converted  into  that  support  for  the 
tongue,  which  is  known  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  copula  forms  its 
"  body,"  and  to  this  the  rest  of  the  arches  are  attached,  under  the 
form  of  "  comua."  As  a  mle  the  remains  of  two  arches — the  hyoid 
portion  of  the  primitive  hyoid,  and  parts  of  the  first  branchial  arch 
—are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  simple  body,  which  rarely  consists  of  several  pieces,  ia 
beset,  in  Reptiles,  with  portions  of  two  or  three  arches;  these 
are  often  very  rudimentary.    They  are  either  ainglej  or  divided 
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iuto  two  pieces.  The  arches  are  most  nameroas  in  the  Chelonii,  where 
there  are  as  many  as  three,  and  next  to  these  como  the  Saurii; 
in  the  Crocodiliui  the  broad  curved  body  of  the  hyoid  has  but  a 
Kingle  pair  of  arches.  In  the  Ophidii  the  apparatus  is  reduced  to  a 
cartilaginous  remnant,  and  even  these  remnants  of  an  arch  are  lost 

in    various    forms    (Tortrix,    Typhlops,    etc.)- 
Two  pairs  of  arches  can  be  made  out  in  Birds. 
The  rudimentary  first  arch  fuses  to  form  the 
so-called  entoglossal  bone  (Fig.  259,  2),  pos- 
teriorly to  which  lies   the  true  body  of  the 
hyoid.      The  second  arch,   however,  is  well 
developed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  cornoa  (4  5), 
which  are  formed  of  two  large  pieces,  which 
generally  curve  backwards  behind  the  skull, 
without  being  directly  connected  with  it.    Be- 
hind the   copula  there  is  the  remnant  of  a 
second  one,  which  forms  the  hyoid  process  (3). 
In   the    Mammalia  two  arches   are    per- 
manently connected  with  the  single  body  of 
the   hyoid.      The    anterior    cornua    are    the 
largest,  and  are  connected  with  the  petrosal; 
they  are  made  of  several  (three)  pieces.    When 
the  median  piece  is  merely  connected  by  a 
ligament,  this   portion  is   divided  in   such  a 
way  that  the  uppermost  piece,  if  connected 
with  the  petrosal,  as  it  is  in  the  Orang  and  ia 
!Man,  forms  the  styloid  process  of  tlus  bone ; 
when  this  is  the  cjise,  the  reniiiiuing  portion 
is  formed  by  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  au<l  the  rest  of  the  arch  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  as  a  small,  and  sometimes  even 
unossified  piece.     In  most  Mammals,  the  posterior  cornua,  which  are 
always  formed  of  a  single  i)iece,  are  the  smaller ;  occasionally,  as  in 
various  Rodents  and  Edentates,  they  are  altogether  wanting.     In 
the  Primates  they  are  larger  than  the  remnants  of   the  anterior 
cornua.     They  are  connected  with  the  hirynx,  the  thyroid  cartilage 
of  which  is  attached  to  them  by  ligaments. 


Fig.  259.  II joid  appara- 
tus of  tho  donicstio  fowl. 
1  Body  of  tho  hyoid 
(copula).  2  Entoglossal. 
8  Hyoid  process.  1  An- 
terior, 6  Posterior  |>or- 
tion  of  tho  coma  of  the 
liyoid. 


I 


Skeleton  of  the  Appendages. 

§357. 

The  two  pairs  of  appendages  in  the  Vertebrata,  however  mnch 
they  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed^  have  their 
skeleton  arranged  in  very  much  tho  same  way;  this  points  to  their 
being  homodyuamous  structures.  In  this  skeleton  we  may  dis- 
tinguish an  arched  piece,  which  lies  in  the  trunk,  and  which  in  its 
lowest  condition  forms  a  band  of  cartilage ;  according  to  the  position 
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which  it   occupies,  it    is   known   qa  the   thoracic    (shoulder),  or 
pelvic  (hip)  girdle. 

The  skeleton  of  the  free  appendage  is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  girdle.  When  simplest,  this  is  made  up  of  cartilaginous 
rods  (rays),  which  differ  ia  their  size,  segmentation,  and  relation  to 
one  another.  One  of  these  rays  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  has  a 
number  of  other  rays  attached  to  its  sides.  I  have  given  the  name 
of  Archipterygium  to  the  ground-form  of  the  skeleton,  which 
extends  from  the  limb-bearing  girdle  into  the  free  appendage. 
The  primary  ray  is  the  stem  of  this  archipterygium,  the  characters 
of  which  enable  us  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  development  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  appendage.  Cartilaginous  arches  beset  with  rays 
form  the  branchial  skeleton.  The  form  of  skeleton  of  the  appen- 
dages may  be  compared  with  them ;  and  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  such  forms. 
In  the  branchial  skeleton  of  the  Selachii  the  cartilaginous  bars  are 
beset  with  simple  rays  (Fig.  260,  ab).     In  many,  a  median  one  is 


j:;^^ 


e 

Fig.  260.    Diagrams  to  illostrate  the  homodynamy  of  the  appendicular  skeletoa  with 
that  of  the  branchiro.    abed  Branchial  arches  of  Selachii.    e  Archipterygium. 

developed  to  a  greater  size.  As  the  suiTounding  rays  become 
smaller,  and  approach  the  larger  one  (c),  we  get  an  intermediate 
step  towards  that  arrangement  in  which  the  larger  median  ray  carries 
a  few  smaller  ones  (rf).  This  differentiation  of  one  ray,  which  is 
thereby  raised  to  a  higher  grade,  may  be  connected  with  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  appendicular  skeleton;  and,  as  we  compare  the 
girdle  with  a  branchial  arch,  so  we  may  compare  the  median  ray 
and  its  secondary  investment  of  rays  with  the  skeleton  of  the  free 
appendage. 

We  meet  with  greater  diflSlculties  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
topographical  relations  of  the  appendages.  If  the  comparison  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  appendages  shows  that  it  is  similar  to  the 
branchial  skeleton,  and  that  therefore  it  is  possible  to  derive  the 
appendages  from  branchial  arches,  we  must  further  suppose  that  the 
two  appendages  were  primitively  branchial  arches,  which  carried 
rays,  and  that  they  have  been  differeutiated  in  a  different  way 
to  the  other  branchial  arches,  and  have  been  separated  off 
from  the  branchial  apparatus.  The  hinder  one  altered  its  position 
more  than  the  anterior  one,  and  this,  of  course,  happened  during 
changes  which  affected  the  rest  of  the  organism.     The  anterior 
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appendage  has  still  some  relations  to  the  head^  as  is  shown  by 
the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  cerebral  nerves,  while,  in 
Fishes,  it,  and  its  arch,  lie  just  behind  the  branchial  arches.  In 
this  respect  the  hinder  appendages  are  quite  independent.  They 
must  be  supposed  to  have  travelled  to  a  greater  distance,  if  we  are 
right  as  to  the  homodynamy,  which  a  comparison  of  the  skeletons 
leads  us  to  infer.  The  anterior  appendage  has,  however,  clearly 
also  undergone  great  changes  in  position;  this  is  evident  when 
we  not«  hoW;  owing  to  the  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  it  moves  farther  and  farther  back  as  we  pass  from 
Fishes  to  Birds.  As  there  are  no  facts  known  to  us  which 
point  to  the  formation  of  new  vertebrae,  which  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  intercalation  of  new  metameres  of  the  body,  this 
distinct  change  in  position  must  be  explained  as  due  to  the  continual 
retrogression  of  the  appendages;  in  other  words,  we  are  led  to 
postulate  just  the  same  process  in  its  case,  as  in  that  of  the  hind 
limbs.  These  considerations  merely  point  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  possible  that  the  appendages  were  developed,  and  there  are  still 
many  questions  which  cannot  be  safely  answered  until  a  compara- 
tive examination  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  which  belong  to  the 
appendages  has  been  made. 

Qegenbaur,  C.y  Zur  Morphol.  der  Gliedmassen  dor  Wirbolthiere*     KorphoL 
Jahrb.  II. 


Anterior  Appendages* 

Shoulder-  Girdle* 
§358. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  shoulder- girdle  is  a  piece  of  cartilage^ 
which,  in  the  Selachii,  forms  an  arch  on  each  side  united  to  its 
fellow  along  the  ventral  line^  and  placed  just  behind  the  branchial 
apparatus.  Owing  to  its  attachments  to  the  muscles  of  the  appen- 
dages, definite  sculpturing  may  be  made  out  on  the  arch;  this  is 
most  distinct  in  the  Bays. 

In  the  Granoidei  the  two  halves  of  the  cartilaginous  arch  are 
completely  divided;  a  new  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  primary 
shoulder-girdle,  represented  by  the  cartilage;  this  non-carti- 
laginous part  is  formed  of  bones  which  primitively  belonged  to  the 
integument,  and  in  the  course  of  its  differentiation  up  to  the 
Mammalia  it  plays  an  important  part. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  the  secondary  from  the  primary 
shoulder-girdle.  The  latter  is  always  cartilaginous  in  the  Sturiones, 
though  various  bony  plates  of  the  integument  are  developed  on  it ; 
the  two  lower  ones  I  have  shown  to  be  the  clavicle  and  infra-clavicle, 
and  the  two  upper  ones  the  supra-clavicles.  In  the  primary  thoracic 
■^rtilage  wider  spaces  are  developed  from  the  canals  which  are  found 
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Fig.  261.  Right  half  of  tho  shonlder- 
gi^e,  and  thoracic  fin  of  Gadus.  c  Clayiole. 
a  h  Supra-clavioles.  d  Accessory  piece. 
e  Coracoid.  /  Scapula,  g  Basalia  of  the  fin. 
h  Bays  of  the  secondary  skeleton  of  the  fin. 


in  Selachians.  In  the  rest  of  the  Gano'idei  and  Teleostei  a  part  alone 
ordinarily  remains  cartila- 
ginous^ and  the  rest  is  ossi- 
fied, but  the  whole  piece 
appears  to  decrease  in  size. 
As  a  rule  two  bones  (/  e)  are 
developed  from  it  in  the 
Teleostei,  and  with  these,  parts 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  fin 
may  be  closely  connected. 
The  clavicle,  however,  which 
is  small  in  the  Sturiones,  has 
increased  in  size  (Fig.  261,  c). 
It  is  connected  along  the 
ventral  median  line  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  by 
the  supra-clavicles  (a  b)  with 
the  skull.  The  primary  shoulder-girdle,  in  fact,  undergoes  degenera- 
tion, and  forms  a  mere  appendage  to  the  clavicle,  which  becomes  the 
chief  support  of  the  anterior  extremity. 

§  359. 

The  clavicle,  developed  on  the  carti- 
laginous shoulder-girdle  of  Fishes,  is 
reduced  in  the  higher  Vertebrata.  The 
primary  apparatus,  however,  becomes  of 
greater  importance  owing  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  sternum,  and  the  greater 
power  of  movement  possessed  by  its 
uppermost  (dorsal)  portion,  which  is  no 
longer  firmly  connected  with  the  axial 
skeleton.  That  region  of  the  girdle  at 
which  the  free  limb  is  connected  with  it,  is 
distinguished  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity 
which  receives  the  articular  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  divides  the  primary  shoulder- 
girdle  into  two  parts. 

The  dorsal  portion  forms  the  scapula ; 
the  ventral  is  divided  into  a  hinder  piece, 
the  coracoid,  and  an  anterior  piece,  which 
is  ossified  from  the  scapula,  when  it  is 
ossified — the  precoracoid. 

Among  the  Amphibia,  the  shoulder- 
girdle  of  the  Urodela  forms  a  skeletal 
piece  on  either  side ;  it  is  largely  carti- 


Fig.  262.  Shonlder-girdle ;  A 
of  a  Frog,  B  of  a  Chelonian. 
C  of  a  Saurian,  a  Scapnla. 
a'  Snpra*scapala.  co  Precora- 
coid. co'  Coracoid.  d  Clavicle. 
cEpistemom.  «t  Sternum.  The 
cartilaginous  portions  are 
dotted. 


laginous,   and   is    only   ossified    in    the 

region  of  the  glenoid  cavity.      The  widened    dorsal  end   of  the 

scapula,  the  supra-scapula,  is  almost  always  cartilaginous^  or  has  an 
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indepcnclent  periosteal  ossification.  Tlie  ossification  sometimes  ex- 
tendi from  the  scapula  on  to  the  precoracoid.  In  the  Annra  the 
two  ventral  processes  (Fig.  262,  A  co  co)  on  either  side  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  are  united  by  their  cartilaginous  ends^  and  may  also 
become  united  in  the  middle  line  (Rana).  In  this  case  there  is  a 
foramen  on  either  side,  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  shonlder-girdle. 
The  coracoid  {co')  is  ossified  independently,  while  the  precoracoid 
becomes  closely  related  to  the  clavicle  (fZ). 

In  the  Reptilia,  likewise,  each  half  of  the  shoulder-^rdle  forms  a 
single  piece,  which  closely  resembles  in  form  the  same  part  in  the 
Amphibia.  The  coracoid,  which  is  generally  broad,  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  fenestrated  (Saurii).  A  process  of  the  scapula^  which  is 
merely  indicated  in  the  Amphibia,  is  converted  into  the  acromion, 
and  unites  the  scapula  with  the  clavicle  (Fig.  262,  C  d).  In  the 
Chelonii  the  scapula  is  generally  a  cylindrical  bone  (B  *),  which 
forms  an  angle  with,  and  is  directly  continuous  with,  the  precoracoid 
(B  co)  at  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  end  of  this  precoracoid  is 
connected  by  a  ligament  with  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  coracoid. 

In  the  Crocodilini  the  ])recoracoid  has  completely  disappeared, 
so  that  the  scapula  and  coracoid  alone  make  up  the  shoulder-girdle. 
In  Birds  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement ;  the  small  and 
slightly  curved  scapula  is  united  to  the  strong  coracoid  at  the 
glenoid  cavity ;  the  coracoid  itself  is,  as  in  Eeptiles,  attached  to  the 
plato  of  the  sternum.  The  Ratit«  indicate  their  closer  affinity  to 
the  Saurii  by  the  presence  of  a  rudiment  of  the  precoracoid. 

Among  Mammals  the  coracoid  is  complete  in  the  Monotremata 
only.  In  the  rest,  the  only  sign  of  it  is  the  process  (coracoid  process) 
which  is  given  off  from  the  scapula,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
cavity;  it  is  in  rnro  cases  only  that  the  sternal  end  of  the  coracoid 
persists.  I  have  discovered  it,  however,  in  Sorex  and  Mus,  where  it 
forms  a  i)iece  of  cartilage  attached  to  either  side  of  the  manubrium 
stemi.  The  scapular  remnant  of  the  coracoid  still  continues  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  this  share  decreases 
as  that  of  the  scapula  increases,  so  that  at  last  this  latter  bone  alone 
forms  the  support  for  the  anterior  extremity,  which  thereby  acquires 
tt  greater  power  of  free  movement.  The  primitive  independence  of 
the  remnant  of  the  coracoid  is  implied  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a  special 
centre  of  ossification,  which  persists  so  long  as  it  is  not  completely 
fused  with  the  scapula. 

In  form,  the  scapula  of  Mammals  resembles  that  of  the  Reptiles, 
but  owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  new  constituents  it  differs  from  the 
latter  in  some  essential  points.  In  the  Monotremata  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  spine,  the  end  of  which  forms  the  acromion.  In  the  rest 
of  the  Mainmalia  the  lateral  edge  of  this  broad  piece  is  developed 
into  a  larger  ridge,  which  now,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  median  ridge  also,  into  a  projecting  plate  of  bone,  or  spina 
scapulas,  marks  off  a  superior  and  an  inferior  fossa.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  spine  is  always  developed  into  an  acromial 
process.     Tlio  most  important  of  the  other  changes  which  occnr  in 
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it  is  tlie  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  which  obtains  in 
the  Chiroptera  and  Primates. 

§  360. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  primary  shonlder-g^rdle  the 
secondary  apparatus,  which  forms  the  clavicle  (§  358),is  either  placed 
completely  in  the  background,  or  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
which  it  had  in  Fishes.  The  Anura  only  among  the  Amphibia  are 
provided  with  a  clavicle  (Fig.  262,  A  d),  which  forms  an  investing 
bone  for  the  precoracoid.  It  is  seldom  separated  from  the  shoulder- 
girdle,  and  this  separation  is  never  complete  in  any  forms  below  the 
Keptilia  (B  d).  In  them  it  forms  a  bone  which  connects  the  acromial 
process  of  the  scapula  with  the  episternum  {B  c).  In  Birds  the 
clavicle  has  the  same  relations ;  it  is  small  in  Dromaeus,  and  absent 
in  all  other  Batitad ;  in  the  Carinatee,  however,  the  clavicles  soon 
unite  into  an  unpaired  bone,  the  furcula,  and  are  connected  with 
the  keel  of  the  sternum  by  ligaments  (Fig.  234,/). 

The  independent  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  skeleton,  the 
primitive  origin  of  which  was  that  of  an  investing  bone  for  a  piece 
of  cartilage,  leads  to  a  histological  change  in  the  Mammalia ;  the 
clavicle  is  in  them  largely  formed  from  a  cartilaginous  rudiment,  which 
is  similar  in  many  points  to  all  other  bones,  which  are  preformed  in 
cartilage.  This  bone,  however,  is  retained  in  some  Mammals  only ; — 
in  those,  namely,  in  which  the  anterior  limbs  are  capable  of  a  large 
amount  of  movement.  It  disappears  so  far  as  to  leave  no  signs  of 
its  presence  in  the  IJngulata ;  in  other  forms  there  are  only  rudiments 
of  it  which  are  sometimes  merely  formed  by  ligamentous  bands 
(Oamivora). 


Anterior  Extremity, 
§  361. 

All  the  varied  forms,  which  the  skeleton  of  the  free  appendages 
exhibits,  may  be  derived  from  a  ground-form  which  persists  in  a  few 
cases  only,  and  which  represents  the  first,  and  consequently  the 
lowest,  stage  of  the  skeleton  of  the  fin — ^the  Archipterygium. 
This  is  made  up  of  a  stem,  which  consists  of  jointed  pieces  of 
cartilage,  which  is  articulated  to  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  is  beset  on 
either  side  with  rays,  which  are  likewise  jointed.  In  addition  to 
the  rays  on  the  stem  there  are  others  which  are  directly  attached  to 
the  limb-girdle  (cf.  Fig.  260,  d). 

Geratodus  has  a  fin-skeleton  of  this  form ;  in  it  there  is  a  stem 
beset  with  two  rows  of  rays.  But  there  are  no  rays  on  the  shoulder- 
girdle.  This  biserial  investment  of  rays  on  the  stem  of  the  fin  may 
also  undergo  various  kinds  of  modifications.  Among  the  DipnoY,  Pro- 
topterus  retains  the  medial  row  of  rays  only,  which  have  the  form 
of  fine  rods  of  cartilage;  in  the  Selachii,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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Vig.  263.  Sluilclon  of  tbe 
tborocio  fin  of  AcanthEas 
Tulguria.  p  Bonlo  of  the 
protoptoryginm,  iii(  Of  the 
niotapfory^um.  B  Median 
nlgo  of  tha  Bn.  The  lino 
diairn  llirough  tjit  indioatoa  tho 
BorioH  ffhicb  formod  the  atem 
(it  the  nrchiptcrj'f^nm.  Tha 
duttod  linoa  correspond  to  tho 
ray  B,  which  nro  DioHtlyarrangod 
at  tho  aides  (K  R),  and  arc 
niilimenlar;  only  on  tho  medial 
Bide  (R). 


Ill  UL  iiuo  tuviuptcrjrjjiuiu  uuu  luc 
I  it.  The  propterygium  (p)  and 
^opterygiom  [ms)  are  evidently 
[   from  raya  which    still    remain 


lateral  rays  arc  considerably  developed.     Tlie  remains  o£  the  medial 
row  are  ordinarily  quite  small  (Fig.  263,  R'),  bat  they  are  always 
Kufficiently  distinct  to  justify  as  in  snp- 
~  posing  that  in  higher  forms  the  two  sets 

of  rays  might  be  better  developed.  Bays 
are  still  attached  to  the  stem,  and  are 
connected  with  the  shoulder-girdle  by 
means  of  larger  plates  {p  nu).  The 
joints  of  the  rays  are  sometimes  broken 
up  into  polygonal  plates,  which  may, 
further,  fuse  with  one  another  j  concres- 
cence of  this  kind  may  also  affect  the 
pieces  which  form  the  base  of  the  fin 
(p  ins).  By  regarding  the  free  rays, 
which  are  attached  to  these  basal  pieces, 
as  belonging  to  these  basal  portions,  we 
are  able  to  divide  the  entire  skeleton  of 
the  fin  into  three  segments — pro-,  meso-, 
and  metapterygium. 

The  metapterygium   (mt)   represents 
the  stem  of  the  archipteryginm  and  the 
rays  on  it,     "" 
the  mesopi 
derived   from  raya 
attached  to  the  shoulder-girdle. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  fin  in  the 
Bay  is  due  to  the  great  development  of 
the  propterygium  ;  the  arrangement  in 
Squatina  leads  towards  this.  One  ray 
is  here  converted  into  a  support  for 
rays,  and  forms,  by  gradually  reaching 
forwards,  a  stem  for  the  propterygium, 
just  as  the  metapterygiom  in  the  stem 
of  the  archipterygium  possesses  one.  The  ChimsersB  agree  in  all 
essential  points  with  the  Sharks. 

§  362. 

The  skeleton  of  the  thoracic  fin  in  the  Ganoidei  may  be  derived 
from  a  condition  which  is  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  Shark ; 
it  is  the  same  fin,  with  the  peripheral  parts  reduced  (cf.  Fig.  2&4). 
In  correspondence  with  this,  a  few  rays  only  are  attached  to  the 
stem  of  the  fin  (B),  and  those  which  ore  set  on  the  shoulder-girdle 
are  also  rudimentary.  In  the  Telcostei  tho  peripheral  portion  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  fin  is  still  further  reduced,  and  ns  a  rule  nothing 
remains  of  the  primary  fin-skeleton  except  four  or  five  elenaents 
which  are  very  similar  to  one  another  (Fig,  261,  g) ;  a  very  variable 
number  of  small  and  always  cartilaginous  pieces  are  attached 
peripherally   to  them.      These,   then,  serve  as  EQpports  for   the 
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Becoudary  skeleton  of  the  fin-rays  (h).     Basal  pieces  can  be  seen 

in  a  fsw  only,  and   it   is  difficult  to  refer    these   even  to  their 

primitive  significance.     The  armngoments  which 

obtain  in  the  Gano'idei  woald  lead  us  to  regard 

the  basale  of  the  metapterygiam,  and  the  basalia 

of  some  of  the  rays,  as  being  the  most  constant 

constituents  of  these  pieces.     la  consequence  of 

their  having  the  same  function  they  nave  the 

same  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  that 

they  bare  any  connection  with  the  primary  stage, 

except  by  referring  them  back  to  the  skeleton  of 

the  Ganoid  fin. 

In  many  divisions  of  the  Teleostei  these 
pieces  undergo  great  changes,  in  addition  to  thora«io  fin^f  AoT 
being  diminished  in  number.  They  are,  for  poneer  ratheana, 
instance,  intimately  attached  to  the  shoulder-  ^^'p^io^^"^ 
girdio,  and  immovably  connected  with  the  parts  ^on^^'^rteleton. 
of  which  it  is  made  up  (Cataphracti).  SBualeof  themeta. 

In  this  way  we  are  able  to  make  out  a  con-  pterygCam.  R  Bony 
tinuouB  series  from  the  well-developed  skeleton  iJ^S^dary^Aeleton 
of  the  fin  in  the  Selachii  to  that  which  is  found  of  the  fln,  only 
in  the  Teleostei ;  tho  most  important  changes  figured  ia  part, 
consist  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  smaller  or 
larger  parts.  Beduction  first  affects  the  periphery,  and  then  the 
base,  so  that  the  latter  is  the  most  constant  portion.  The  decrease 
in  size  which  the  primary  skeleton  suffers  ia  made  up  for  by  the 
appearance  of  ossifications  of  the  integument,  which  consist,  as 
in  the  unpaired  fins,  of  jointed  or  firm  bony  rays,  and  are  developed 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  fin. 

vergleioh.  Auatomia  der  Wirbeltbiere.  11. 


§  363. 

In  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-limb  of  the  higher  Vertebrata  we  are 
able  to  recognise  the  stem  of  the  arehipteryginm,  with  rays  attached 
to  one  side  of  it;  no  rays  are  now  attached  to  tJie  shoulder-girdle, 
the  stem  only  is  so  attached.  The  arrangement  of  the  joints  of  the 
rays  in  rows  set  obliquely  to  the  stem — which  is  just  the 
same  arrangement  aa  that  of  the  primitive  rays — is  obscured  by 
subsequent  transverse  jointing,  but  it  can  be  recognised  without 
difficulty  in  the  lower  forms.  This  jointing  gives  rise  to  new  pieces ; 
transverse  rows  of  the  joints  of  the  rays,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
joints  of  the  stem,  being  developed  into  longer  pieces.  This  change 
IS  due  to  a.  change  in  function,  in  conseqnence  of  which  the  ap- 
pendage is  converted  from  a  swimming  organ  into  a  compound  system 
of  levers. 

In  Ichthyosaurus  among  the  Enaliosaurii  the  basale  of  the 
archipterygium  is  first  of  all  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the 
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appendage  as  a  largo  bone,  which  fomis  a  picco  of  about  tho  same  t^ize 
as  the  re&t  of  the  appendage ;  this  may  be  called  the  hmnenis.  Iii 
Plesiosaunis  two  succeeding  pieces,  which  in  Ichthyosaaros  are  still 
indifferent,  are  also  increased  in  size ;  these  correspond  to  the  fore- 
arm :  radius  and  ulna;  these  are  succeeded  by  two  transverse  rows  of 
smaller  pieces,  which  form  a  carpus,  and  these  again  by  longer  rows 
of  bones,  which  represent  the  metacarpus  and  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  The  segmentation  which  afFccts  the  append^e  after  the  stem 
and  rays  are  broken  up  into  several  pieces, 
may  here  be  seen  in  its  different  stages. 

The  arrangements  which  are  presented 
by  the  Amphibia  are  similar  in  character; 
for  although  one  finger  is  atrophied,  we  can 
fill  up  the  void  by  the  aid  of  the  arrange- 
ments seen  in  the  hinder  limb,  where  they 
are  complete.  The  stem  of  the  archiptery- 
gium  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  in  a 
lateral  series  of  skeletal  pieces,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  hamems,  throngh  the  nlnn 
to  the  fifth  finger,  and  in  the  carpus  con- 
sists of  two  pieces.  The  other  skeletal 
pieces  are  arranged  on  these  t^^.  One 
ray  begins  with  the  i-adius,  and  extends 
into  the  first  finger.  A  second,  third,  and 
fourth  begin  in  the  carpus,  and  end  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers.  The 
primitive  carpus  is  therefore  composed  of 
ten  pieces;  five  carpals  carry  the  fingers, 
three  aro  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  theue  are  the  radial,  intermedium,  and 
ulnare ;  two  centralia  (ec)  are  enclosed  by 
these  two  sets. 

The  change  in  the  function  of  this  appendage  is  connected  with 
a  rotation  of  the  humerus  on  its  own  axis,  and  this  rotation  may  be 
observed  in  the  individual  development  of  higher  forms.  It  brings 
about  a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  limb  as  compared  with  that 
of  lower  forms. 


Fiff.  265.  Diagram  of  tlio 
foro.litiib  of  &a  Amphi- 
bian. The  dotted  lines 
Indicate  the  rays,  nhich 
remain  attached  to  the  8tem 
of  the  Archipterjfnam. 


5  30-t. 

A  more  or  less  complete  copy  of  the  typical  form  of  limb  derived 
from  the  archipterygium  is  retained  in  all  divisions  of  the  Verte- 
bratfl.  In  all  there  are  often  unmistakable  traces  of  the  characteristic 
relations,  in  opposition  to  which  numerous  deviations,  due  chiefly  to 
reduction  and  concrescence,  make  their  appearance.  These  modifi- 
cations are  clearly  due  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  the  limbs  are  put, 
just  as  the  complete  atrophy  of  some  parts,  or  even  of  the  whole  limb, 
are  due  to  their  being  no  longer  required. 
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In  the  Amphibia  the  two  upper  portions  are  greatly  developed, 
but,  except  that  the  radius  and  ulna  are  fused  in  the  Anura,  they 
present  no  such  striking  differences  as  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
carpus. 

Some  of  the  primitive  carpalia  disappear  in  the  distal  row ;  with 
this  is  generally  correlated  a  shortening  of  the  fingers,  which  are 
commonly  limited  to  four ;  or,  again,  two  or  three  carpalia  may  be 
fused  together  (Frogs,  etc.).  Concrescence  may  likewise  be  seen 
to  affect  the  proximal  series  of  carpalia. 

In  the  Reptilia,  the  various  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  arm 
are  least  altered  in  the  Chelonii,  which  have  not  only  nine  carpal 
bones,  but  all  Qye  fingers.  In  the  Saurii  two  of  the  three  carpalia 
of  the  first  row  are  fused  together ;  those  of  the  second  row  are  also 
greatly  modified,  and  are  reduced  in  number  when  any  of  the  fingers 
disappear.  The  carpus  is  still  more  altered  in  the  Crocodilini.  The 
radiale  has  become  much  larger  than  the  ulnare,  and  the  second  row 
of  carpalia  is  merely  represented  by  a  few  elements,  which  are 
always   partly   cartilaginous.     The  two  ulnar  fingers  are  conse- 


Fig.  266.    Skeleton  of  the  aim  of  Ciconia  alba.     7»  Homenis.    uUlna.    r  Badias. 
c  c'  Carpus,    m  Metacarpus.    ^  'p'  p"  Phalanges  of  the  first  three  fingers. 


quently  shortened  in  comparison  with  the  three  radial  ones.  In  the 
limbs  of  the  snake-like  Saurii  there  are  all  stages  of  reduction. 
The  Ophidii  are  distinguished  by  the  complete  absence  of  these 
parts. 

In  birds,  where  the  whole  of  the  fore-limb  is  converted  into  an 
organ  of  flight,  the  reduction  of  the  manus  is  still  more  marked. 
Two  bones  only  (Fig.  266,  cc')  are  well  developed  in  the  carpus, 
while  a  piece  of  cartilage,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  row  in 
the  carpus,  soon  fuses  with  the  base  of  the  metacarpus.  Three 
fingers  are  always  more  or  less  developed  in  the  manus;  in  the 
Saururao  these  were  permanently  separate,  but  in  the  Ratitse  and 
CarinataB  the  metacarpals  (m)  of  the  second  and  third,  and  generally 
also  that  of  the  first,  are  fused  into  one  piece  of  bone.  On  the 
third  finger  there  is  a  rudiment  of  a  fourth  one. 

As  compared  with  the  Saurii,  the  number  of  phalanges  is 
reduced  in  Birds.  In  the  Saurii,  starting  from  the  first  finger  of 
the  radial  side,  which  has  two  phalanges,  we  find  one  more  in  each 
finger  as  far  as  the  fourth,  which  has  five ;  but  the  fifth  finger  has 
not  so  many.  In  the  Crocodilini  this  increase  stops  at  the  third ; 
in  most  Birds  the  second  finger  has  only  two  phalanges  (|>%  the 
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first  and  third  one  only  {pp")i  the  first  and  second  fingers  rarelj 
have  an  extra  phalanx. 

FuRBRiNOER,  M.,  Dio  Knoohen  und  Miukclii  der  Eztremitaten  bei  den  acUan. 
gooartigcn  Sanriorn.    Leipzig,  1S70. 


I 


§365. 

The  pfreator  variation  in  adaptive  relations  to  varioos  conditions 
is  implied  by  the  greater  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of 
the   Mammalian  forclirab.     Its  elements  somewhat  resemble  the 
lower  condition,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  Chelonii,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  carpal  bones.     Although  the  mantis  is  often  modified 
by  the  atrophy  of  certain  fingers,  the  extremity,  even  in  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  Mammalia,  has  very  various  uses.     Owing  to  the 
greater  power  of  movement  possessed  by  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  connection  between  one  of  them  (the  radius)  and  the 
manus,  the  anterior  extremity  loses  its  lower  function  of  an  organ 
of  support,  and  is  converted  into  a  prehensile  organ.     This  plueno- 
monon  is  seen  in  the  Didelphia,  as  well  as  in  the  Monodelphia ;  it  is 
most  complete  in  the  Primates.     The  carpus  has  the  three  primitive 
pieces  of  the  proximal  row.     A  centrale,  also,  is  not  unfrequently 
present  (Rodentia,   Insectivora,  Lemurs,  Orang,  and,  for   a  short 
time,  Man).     The  distiil  row  of  the  carpus  have  the  two  ulnar  bones 
fused  into  an  uncinate  (cf.  Fig.  268,  /  II).      The  pisiform  is  a 
special  bono,  which  is  attached  to  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  carpus;  it 

is  very  largo  in  many  forms.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Reptilia,  and  may  be  shown  to  be  the  soli- 
tary remnant  of  a  numerous  series,  which  was 
possessed  by  the  Enaliosaurii. 

The  modifications  derived  from  this  series  of 
forms  are  very  closely  correlated  with  the  function 
of  these  parts.  When  the  arm  is  used  as  an  organ 
of  flight  (Chiroptera),  we  find  that  its  different 
portions  are  considerably  elongated;  and  so, 
again,  they  are  shortened,  and  various  parts  be- 
come very  large  in  those  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  arm  acquires  a  special  function,  as  in 
digging  and  so  on;  the  Monotremata,  many 
Edentata,  Talpa,  etc.,  are  examples  of  this.  In- 
stead of  this  great  increase  in  size,  which  is  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  arm,  there 
may  be  atrophy,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fore-limb 
of  the  Cetacea.  It  forms  a  paddle,  the  separate 
parts  of  which  have  but  little  power  of  move- 
ment, and  the  various  bones  of  these  parts  may 
lose  all  their  articulations,  and  become  united  into  an  unjointed 
fin-like  mass  (Fig.  267). 

In  another  series,  several  of  the  fingers  are  atrophied^  and  the 


Fig.  267.  Anterior 
extremity  of  a  young 
Dolphin.  8 Scapula. 
h  Ilumems.  r  Ra- 
dius. It  Ulna,  c  Car- 
pus, m  Metacarpus. 
p  Phalanges. 
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fore-liml)  becomes  a  mere  organ  of  Bnpport  and  locomotion.  It  is 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  primary  condition  from  the  relative  position 
of  the  hones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  requires  us  to  presuppose  a 
condition  in  which  they  were  capable  of  pronation  and  supination. 
As  the  limb  ceases  to  have  more  than  one  function,  this  power  is 
lost ;  the  radius  and  ulna  are  connected  immovably,  and  this  may 
lead  to  the  atrophy  of  various  parts  of  these  bones,  or  to  their  more 
complete  fusion  with  one  another.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Artio- 
dactyla,  where  the  distal  end  of  the  ulna  is  rudimentary  in  the 
Ruminant  forms.  In  the  Tylopoda  and  Soliduncpila  this  end  of  the 
ulna  has  quite  disappeared,  while  the  upper  end  is  united  with  the 
radios  into  one  bone. 

The  fingers  may  take  on  one  of  two  sets  of  characters.     In 


Fig.  268.  Skeleton  of  tliemuinB  of  TariooBManiiiiali.    I  Hkd.   iT  Dog.    JU  Pig. 

17   Ox.      V  Taptr,       VI  Horse,      r  Badins.     u  UIdb.     a  Bcaplioid.      b  Lnnar. 

« Cuneiform,    d  TrBpedoni.    s  Tntpezoid.    /  Magnam.    g  'Umanaie.    p  Fisttom. 


either  case  the  pollez  is  absent,  and  it  is  not  functional  even  in  the 
digitigrade  camivora  (Fig.  268,  11).  Of  the  remaining  digits, 
however,  the  third  and  fourth  are  so  greatly  developed  in  the 
Artiodactyla  (///  TV),  that  the  other  two  (2  and  5)  often  do  not 
touch  the  ground  (Smna,  Moschidss).  The  fifth  finger  is  next  lost, 
so  that  the  third  and  fourth  only  are  well-developed,  and  the  second 
forms  a  mere  append^e  (Anoplotherium).  The  third  and  fourth 
fingers  become  still  larger  when  their  two  metacarpals  are  fused 
together  (IV)f  while  the  second  and  fifth  fingers  become  rudi- 
mentary (Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  etc.).  The  Perissodactyle  series  also 
begins  with  the  four-fingered  form,  but  in  them  one  finger  only 
(the  third)  is  markedly  larger  (Tapir)  (V).  When  the  fifth,  which 
is  already  the  smallest,  disappears  (Palseotherium),  the  second 
and  fourth  are  attached  to  the  third  iu  the  form  of  appendages 
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(Hipparion),  and  when  the  two  lateral  fingers  are  reduced  to  their 
metacarpals  alone,  these  are  attached  to  the  large  metacarpus  of  the 
third  finger  as  mere  ^^  splint-bones  ^'  (^-0^  ^^d  the  third  finger 
becomes  the  solo  support  of  the  limb  (Equus). 

The  number  of  phalanges  in  the  different  fingers  is  increased  in  the 
Cetacea  only ;  all  other  Mammals  have  two  in  the  pollex,  and  three 
in  all  the  other  fingers. 


Posterior  Appendages. 

Pelvic   Girdle. 
§  366. 

The  relations  of  the  pelvic  girdle  are  also  correlated  with 
differences  in  the  functions  of  the  extremity.  The  homology 
between  the  two  skeletal  portions  is  consequently  more  fully  recog- 
nisable as  the  functions  of  the  two  extremities  are  more  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  differentiated  from 
one  another  less. 

A  single  piece  of  cartilage  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  pelvic 
girdle.  In  the  Selachii  this  is  rarely  enlarged  in  a  dorsal  direction. 
In  the  Ganoidei  and  Teleostei  the  two  halves  of  the  ossified  portion 
are  connected  in  the  middle  line.  They  undergo  considerable  varia- 
tions in  position,  for  they  may  be  placed  more  or  less  anteriorly  and 
close  to  the  shoulder-girdle  (Pisces  thoracici),  or  may  even  be  united 
with  it  (Pisces  jugulares). 

In  the  Amphibia  the  two  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  connected  with 
the  vertebral  column;  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  seen  to  bo 
divided  into  two  pieces  at  the  point  where  they  are  connected  with 
the  femur ;  the  dorsal  one,  which  is  attached  to  a  transverse  pro- 
cess (that  is,  to  a  rudimentary  rib),  forms  the  ilium ;  the  ventral  one, 
which  is  connected  along  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  is  known  as  the  ischio-pubic  bone  (Urodela).  There  is 
reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  it  merely  corresponds  to  an 
ischium.  This  arrangement  is  modified  in  the  Anura  (cf.  Fig.  225), 
for  the  long  and  slender  ilia  (H)  are  united  with  the  ischio-pubic 
bones  {is),  which  are  converted  into  a  vertical  disc,  and  fused  with 
one  another. 

The  ilium  of  the  Reptilia  is  greatly  developed;  in  Ohamsdleo  it 
resembles  a  scapula,  and  is  continued  into  a  process,  which  is  com- 
parable to  a  supra-scapula.  In  the  Saurii  it  is  elongated  (Pig.  269, 
•77) ;  in  the  Crocodilini  it  is  shorter  and  broader  (Pig.  270,  J7).  The 
bone  is  directed  forwards,  so  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  sacrum  behind  the  acetabulum.  In  the  Saurii  and  Che- 
lonii  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pelvis  is  continued  from  the  aceta- 
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bulum  into  two  divergent  pieces  (Fig.  269),  which  enclose  a  large 
opening  (foramen  obtoratnm).  The  anterior  process  is  called  the 
pubis  (P),  the  posterior  one  the  ischinm  (Js).  The  two  bones  of  either 
side  are  more  or  less  connected  together  along  the  middle  line, 
but  this  connection  may  disappear.     The  pelvis  of  the  Grocodilini 


Fig.  269.  View  of  the  left  ride  of  the 
peWis  of  Monitor.  JI  Iliam.  Jj  Isohiom. 
PPubia.  a  Hinder  end  of  the  iliimi.  b  Its 


Fig.  270.  VioiT  of  the  left  side  ot  the 
pelvis  ot  AlligatoF  iDoias.  ■  y  Tiro 
limbs  of  the  iNluani,  which  tmitewith  r  i, 
two  prooeues  of  the  iliuin,  to  encIoBe  a 
fomneD  (o)  at  the  base  of  the  acetabalnm. 
The  other  lettera  aa  in  Fig.  269. 


(Pig.  270)  differs  from  this  in  many  points,  for  a  single  bone  (Js)  is 
given  off  ventrally  from  the  acetabnlamj  and  is  connected  by  means  of 
two  processes  with  the  ilinm  (x  y).  It  appears  to  represent  an 
ischium  only,  while  a  bone,  which  takes  no  part  in  the  acetabulum, 
but  articnlntes  with  the  ischium  (p),  and  converges,  like  its  fellow, 
towards  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  represents  the  pubis. 

The  pelvis  in  the  fossil  Dinosanrii  was  of  the  same  character ; 
the  ilium  was  distinguished  by  a  process  which  was  directed  forwards, 
and  of  which  there  is  an  indication  only  in  the  extant  Sanrii  and 
Crocodilini  (b).  The  acetabnium  was  similarly  incomplete,  and  was 
connected  with  a  long  ischinm,  which  was  directed  obliquely  back- 
wards aud  downwards,  and  was  not  united  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  A  long  pubis,  which  also  ended  freely,  was  given  off 
from  the  anterior  mwgin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  ran  parallel  to  the 
ischium. 

This  relation  of  parts  is  the  same  as  that  which  characterises  the 
Avian  pelvis  (Fig.  271).  In  them  the  ilium  {ft)  does  not  only 
extend  a  long  way  back  (a  a),  but  its  anterior  process  is  converted 
into  a  broad  plate  {b  b).  This  extends  along  the  lumbar  region  of 
vertebral  column,  and  even  into  the  thoracic  region,  and  so  presses 
a  very  large  number  of  vertebne  into  the  pelvic  region.  The  ischium 
(Js)  runs  backwards  from  the  incomplete  acetabnium,  and  in  a 
direction  which  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
ilium ;  the  small  pubis,  which  has  a  slight  share  in  the  formation 
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Fig.  271.  View  of  the  left  side  of  a  Bird's  pelvis. 
The  dotted  portion  represents  that  part  of  the  three 
pieces  of  the  pelvis,  which  extends  backwards  by  the 
development  of  cartilage.  The  dotted  line  marks  ofi 
that  portion  of  the  iliam  (bb)  which  grows  forwards 
without  the  addition  of  any  cartilage.     The  letters  as 

in  the  preceding  figures. 


of  the  acetabolam^  takes  the  same  course ;  its  ends  project  jEarther  back 
than  those  of  the  ischium,  and  generally  conyerge ;  in  Stmthio  they 

even  form  a  symphy- 
sis. There  are  various 
kinds  of  connections 
between  the  iliom  and 
ischium,  and  between 
these  and  the  pubis. 

The  pelvis  in  the 
Mammalia  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  primi- 
tive connection 
with  the  sacrum 
is  always  in  front 
of  the  acetabulum. 
The  ilium^  however, 
is  directed  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and 
the  hinder  edge  of  the 
Bird^s  ilium  corresponds  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Mammal^s 
ilium.  Two  different  positions  therefore  for  the  ilium  are  derived 
from  the  Amphibia.  In  the  Amphibia  it  is  directed  laterally  and 
inferiorly  away  from  its  connection  with  the  sacrum,  in  Beptilia 
and  Aves  obliquely  forwards,  and  in  Mammalia  obliquely  back- 
wards.    The  ventral  portion  of  the  pelvis  encloses  an  obturator 

foramen,  and  is  united  ven- 
trally  with  that  of  the  other 
side. 

The  primitive  pelvic  carti- 
lage gives  rise  to  the  ilium  and 
ischium ;  the  pubis  is  derived 
from  a  separate  rudiment, 
which  is  united  with  the 
ischio-iliac  rudiment  in  the 
acetabulum  (Man).  This  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  pubis  is 
an  independent  piece  of  the 
skeleton,  which  has  retained 
its  independence  in  the  Cro- 
codilini.  The  ilium  of  the 
Mammalia  is  connected  with 
a  few  vertebrae.  The  ischium 
also  may  be  united  with  the 
false  sacral  vertebrae  (Dasy- 
pus,  Bradypus).  When  the 
two  ventral  pieces  are  united  at  the  ischio-pubic  symphysis,  as  they 
are  in  the  Marsupialia,  many  Rodents,  Artiodactyla,  and  Peris- 
Bodactjrla,  the  pelvis  is  elongated  in  form.  In  the  Insectivora 
and  Cfamivora  the  greater  part  of  the  symphysis  is  formed  by 


I4g.  272.    View  of  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis 

of  a  Dog.      il  Ilium,     is  Ischiam.     p  Oa 

pubis.      vl   Penultimate    lumbar   vertebra. 

vc  Caudal  vertebra. 
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the  two  pubic  bones^  and  tbis  is  still  more  marked  in  the  bigber 
orders. 

An  independent  adaptation,  wbicb  is  seen  in  various  Mammals 
(Insectivora  and  Cbiroptera),  is  tbe  presence  of  a  ligamentous  con- 
nection instead  of  tbe  pubic  symphysis ;  tbis  may  be  very  wide  in 
tbe  female  (Erinaceus). 

Wben  the  posterior  extremities  are  absent,  tbe  pelvic  girdle  also 
undergoes  atrophy.     There  are  rudiments  of  it  in  the  Cetacea. 

In  .the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia  there  are  two  bones  in 
front  of  the  pubes ;  these  marsupial  bones  are  directed  forwards ;  in 
Thylacinus  they  are  reduced  to  small  rudiments  in  cartilage. 

Gegenbaub,  0.,  Beitrage  zar  Eenntniss  des  Beokens  der  Vdgel.  Jen.  Zeitschr. 
VI.— Hoffmann,  C.  K,  Beitr^e  zor  EenntiiiBS  des  Beokens  der  Amphibien 
a.  Reptilien.    Niederl&nd.    Arch.  III. 


Posterior  Extremity. 
§  367. 

We  find  just  tbe  same  arrangements  in  tbe  hind-limb  as  we  have 
described  as  existing  in  tbe  f ore-Kmb.  In  Fishes  the  hind  Umb  forms 
the  ventral  fin.  In  the  Selachii  its  skeleton  has  tbe  same  characters 
as  that  of  the  thoracic  fin ;  the  most  striking  difference  is  that  the 
rays  are  arranged  in  a  simpler  manner.  The  basale  of  the  stem  is 
generally  greatly  elongated.  The  joints  which  succeed  the  basal 
piece  undergo  a  special  metamorphosis  in  the  male,  where  they  are 
converted  into  copulatory  organs. 

The  skeleton  of  the  ventral  fin  in  the  Ganoidei  may  be  derived 
from  this  by  supposing  that  there  has  been  a  peripheral  reduction, 
very  similar  to  that  which  we  saw  in  the  skeleton  of  the  thoracic 
fin  j  and  the  Teleostean  fin  can  be  derived  from  the  Qunoid.  This 
is  generally  much  simplified,  both  as  regards  the  size  and  the 
number  of  its  separate  pieces,  in  consequence  of  the  feebler  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  ventral  fin.  In  both  divisions  the  dermal  skeleton 
takes  part  in  increasing  the  surface  of  the  ventral  fin,  just  as  it  has 
been  shown  to  do  in  the  thoracic  one. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata  with  the  ventral  fin  of  Fishes,  we  must  again  begin  with 
the  archipterygium,  which  seems  to  be  the  lowest  stage  of  this 
extremity  also.  The  segmentation  of  the  extremity  into  successive 
pieces  is  a  repetition  of  the  arrangement  which  we  met  with  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  arm.  We  distinguish  the  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula; 
and  lastly,  in  the  foot,  a  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges.  The 
four  inner  toes,  and  tbe  parts  that  carry  them,  may  be  again 
regarded  as  joints  of  the  rays  which  are  given  off  from  a  row  of 
bones  extending  from  the  femur,  through  the  fibula,  to  tbe 
outermost  toe.     The  tarsus  is  made  up  of  ten  pieces,  three  of  which 
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arc  attached  to  tlie  leg;  these  are  the  fibolare,  intermediuin,  and 

tibiale.      There  are  two  centralia ;  and  five  distal  tarsalia  carry  the 

boDcs  of  the  metatarsas  (cf.  Fig.  26o}. 

In  the  Eualiosaurii  the  skeletal  portions  of  the  hinder  extremity 

oro  an  exact  repetition  of  those  of  the  anterior  one  j  and  even  in 
tjuine  of  the  Amphibia  (Urodela)  we  meet 
with  an  arrangement  which  is  the  same 
in  all  esaential  points,  so  that  we  need 
not  describe  them  Bpecially.  In  most 
Urodels,  all  the  five  terminal  piitoeB,  or 
toes,  are  retained  in  the  hind-limb;  this 
is  more  distinctly  liko  the  primitive  form 
than  is  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-limb. 
In  Cryptobranchns,  Menopoma,  and 
others,  the  two  centralia  even  are  per- 
sistent. But  in  the  Anura  there  is  a 
very  great  change ;  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  fused.  In  the  place  of  the  three 
proximal  tarsal  bones  there  are  two 
long  bones,  which  are,  however,  often 
fused  at  their  ends ;  they  are  ordinarily 
known  as  the  astragalus  and  calcanenm. 
The  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones  is  also 
greatly  reduced.  PinoUy,  we  must  note 
the  presence  of  a  rudiment  of  a  sixth  toe. 

§  368. 

In  the  Chelonii  there  are  unimportant 
modifications  in  the  larger  pieces  of  the 
extremities ;  in  addition  to  this  wo  most 
note  the  gradual  concrescence  of  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  of 
great  importance  as  explaining  the  sko- 
<f  Icton  of  the  foot  in  Birds,  as  well  as  in 

other  Reptiles.  An  intei-medinm  is  united 
L'ltrcnutyDta  with  a  tibiale  to  form  an  astragalus;  and 
the  centralo  is  attached  to,  or  even  com- 
pletely fased  with,  this  bone.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  tarsalia  similarly  form  a  single 
bone,  the  cuboid.  Owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  piece  out  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  tarsal  row,  and  the  firm  union  that  is  effected  between 
this  piece,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  foot  gets  to  be  articulated 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  moves  on  an  intertarsal  joint.  The 
skeleton  of  the  Crocodile's  foot  is  somewhat  different.  The  tibia 
and  fibula  articulate  with  two  bones,  of  which  the  fibulare  has  the 
(greater  power  of  movement.  The  larger  bone,  connected  with  the 
tibia^  corresponds  to  the  similar  bono  in  the  Chelonii.     A  piece  of 


Fib.  273.  Uindti 

larva  of  Sulam  . 
loaa.      Tho  dotted    linca  a 
lirawu    tbroiigh    tho    rajs,   ,„ 
wbich  tho  diffcreot  pieces  be- 
long. 
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cartilage,  wliich  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  metatarsas,  is 
articulated  to  it ;  while  a  cuboid  is  articuhited  to  the  fibnla.  Owing 
to  the  independence  of  the  fibula,  we  have  here  a  peculiarity, 
which  is  only  seen  again  in  the  Mammalia.  In  the  Sanrii,  the 
tarsal  bone  developed  out  of  four  primary  elements  (Fig,  274,  A  t») 
has  no  sigas  of  ita  constituent  parts  even  in  the  embryo.  It  is 
immovably  connected  with  the  tibia  and  fibula,  while  the  distal 
bonea  of  the  tarsus  {il)  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  metatarsus.  Tfiis 
appeam  to  have  been  most  complete 
iu  the  fossil  Saurii  (Omithoscelida). 

In  these  arrangements  we  may  per- 
ceive an  outline  of  what  obtains  in  the 
foot  of  the  Bird,  which,  in  its  em- 
bryonic condition  {Fig,  274,  B),  pre- 
sents na  with  those  characters  wjuch 
are  permanent  in  many  Keptiles.  Ttbe 
fibula  {jp)  extends  to  the  tarsus.  This 
is  formed  of  two  pieces  of.  cartilage  j 
the  upper  one  (/«)  is  undoubtedly  homo- 
logous with  the  bone,  which  is  made  up 
of  f oar  elements  ia  the  Beptilia;  the 
lower  one  (fi)  corresponds  to  the  distal 
scries  of  tarsal  bones.  The  metatarsus 
is  made  up  of  five  bones,  which  were 
primitively  separate,  but  only  four  of 
these  (B,  J — IV)  carry  toes,  while  the 
fifth  is  very  small  and  completely  fused 
with  the  distal  portion  of  the  tarsus. 
The  difiereuce  between  the  adult  and 
embryonic  arrangements  consists  in 
the  degeneration  of  the  fibula  (Fig. 
275,  it'),  which  later  on  ia  attached  to 
the  tibia,  as  a  small  appendage  {]/), 
and  which  never  reaches  the  tarsus  (b). 
The  proximal  tarsal  cartilage  fuses 
with  the  tibia,  and  forms  its  articular 
condyle;   the  distal  one  unites  with 

the  single  piece  (c),  which  is  formed     ,  ._  _^^ 

from   the   fusion   of   the   three   longer      piece  or  the  tarens.  mMetatamiB. 
metatarsal   bonea,  and    in   which   no         I-V  Metata«ali.  of  the  toca. 
permanent  sigus  of  separation  can  be 

made  out  except  what  is  implied  by  the  separate  condyles  at  its 
distal  end  (Fig.  275,  c').  The  metatarsal  of  the  hallux  remaius  dis- 
tinct, and  generally  forms  a  small  appendage  of  the  large  tarso- 
metatarsus.  The  arrangements,  therefore,  which  are  seen  in  the  foot 
of  the  Reptile  are  stiU  lurther  developed  in  that  of  the  Bird,  for  the 
parts  which  in  the  former  are  merely  united  firmly  together,  are  fused 
in  the  latter ;  the  foot  still  moves  on  the  same  intertarsal  joint. 


Fig.  274.  Skeletoa  of  tho  foot  of 
a  Reptile  (Lizard)  {A)  and  a  Bird 
(B)  i  the  latter  ia  in  ile  embrTonio 
condition.  /  Femnr.  t  Tibift. 
Fibula,      tt  Upper,    ti    Lower 
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With  regard  to  the  toes,  we  find  five  to  be  the  dominant  nmnber 
in  the  Reptilia ;  it  is  in  Birds  only  that  they  fall  to  four,  or  three^  or 

even  to  two  (Struthio).  The  phalanges  of  the 
toes  generally  increase  in  number  from  within 
outwards;  there  are  two  on  the  hallux  and  fire 
on  the  fourth  toe.  This  holds  for  the  Saurii, 
Crocodilini,  and  Aves.  There  are  not  so  many 
in  the  Amphibia  or  Chelonii.  Amongst  the 
Beptilia  the  limbs  are  reduced  in  the  snake-like 
Lizards,  and  in  all  Ophidii,  among  which  the 
Pcropoda  only  are  provided  with  any  rudiments 
of  them  at  all. 

Gegknbaur,  C,  nntenachangeii  zur  vergleich.     Anat.  I. 
Leipzig,  1864. 

§  369. 

The  special  differentiations  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  hind-limb  of  Birds  and  Beptiles  do  not  re- 
semble those  which  are  seen  in  the  Mammalia. 
As  a  rule  it  is  less  altered  than  the  fore-limb. 
In  the  Perissodactyla,  many  Rodents^  etc.,  the 
femur  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
third  trochanter.  The  tibia  is  the  most  im- 
portant bone  of  the  leg ;  the  fibula  is  often  rudi- 
mentary, especially  in  the  Ungulata.  In  the 
Artiodactyla  the  distal  end  remains ;  it  is  articu- 
lated to  the  tibia  and  to  the  tarsus  (astragalus), 
and  appears  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
latter.  In  some  (as  in  Rodents  and  Insectivora) 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  complete,  and  are  fused 
together. 
The  tarsus  is  the  most  characteristic  part ;  it  is  attached  by  two 
pieces  to  the  leg,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  of  these  forms  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  process  on  the  second  bone  (calcancum),  of  which  there 
were  indications  in  the  Crocodilini,  is  still  more  developed.  The 
centrale  remains  separate,  but  passes  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot, 
where  it  forms  the  navicular.  In  some  of  the  Prosimiao  it  unites 
with  the  calcancum  to  form  a  long  process  (Macrotarsi).  Of  the 
five  distal  bones  the  two  outer  ones  are  always  replaced  by  the 
cuboid,  while  the  three  inner  ones  generally  remain  distinct  (cunei- 
form). When  the  number  of  toes  is  diminished,  these  latter  bones 
are  often  reduced ;  they  may  even  fuse  with  the  metatarsus,  as  in 
Bradypus.  The  cuboid  also  may  be  united  to  the  navicular 
(Ruminantia). 

In  addition  to  its  primitive  function  as  an  organ  of  support 
and  of  movement,  the  foot  may  be  developed  into  a  grasping  organ ; 
when  this  happens,  the  foot  comes  to  resemble  in  many  points  the 
end  of   the  fore-limb,   or  hand.      But  in  all  essential  points   of 


Fig.  276.  Hinder  ex- 
tremity of  Bnteo 
vulgaris,  a  Femur. 
b  Tibia.  V  Fibula. 
e  Tarso-metatareus. 
(^  The  Esamo  piece 
isolated,  aud  eccii 
from  in  front,  d  df 
d"  d'"  Four  toes. 
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stmctnre  it  is  still  a  foot^  so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  anatomical 
conception  of  what  hand  and  foot  are,  and  do  not  put  functional 
relations  into  the  fore-ground;  and  if  we  do,  then  the  proboscis 
of  the  elephant  is  a  "hand^'  also. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  foot  is  seen  in  many  Mar- 
supials, Prosimi89,  and  Primates.  The  chief  change  lies  in  the 
development  of  the  first  toe  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  thumb  of  the  hand  is  developed.  In  Man  also  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  foot  having  once  been  a  prehensile  organ.  When  this 
function  is  lost,  the  hallux  is  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  ceases  to  take  part  in  loco- 
motion. The  shorter  hallux  is  then  functionally  inoperative  (Digiti- 
grade  Carnivora).  It  disappears  altogether  in  the  Ungulata,  where 
the  limbs  do  nothing  but  aid  in  locomotion  and  support  the  body. 
The  characters  of  the  metatarsus  and  digits  are  parallel  in  character 
to  those  of  the  fore-limb  in  the  Artio-  and  Perissodactyla.  In  the 
latter,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  foot  from  a  four-toed  to  a  one- 
toed  condition  has  been  recognised  as  obtaining  in  the  same  palsBon- 
tological  series  as  that  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
reference  to  the  fore-limb. 


Muscular  Sjrstem. 
§  370. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Vertebrata  is  differentiated  from  the 
mesoderm  in  the  embryo,  and  is  divided  in  a  way  corresponding  to 
the  metamerism  of  the  whole  body.  Before  the  skeleton  is  differen- 
tiated the  musculature  below  the  integument  unites  with  it  to  form 
a  dermo-muscular  tube,  similar  to  that  of  segmented  Invertebrata  in 
many  points,  although  not  immediately  derivable  from  one  of  those 
forms. 

Its  relations  to  the  skeleton,  and  the  formation  of  a  muscular 
system  connected  with  the  skeleton,  are  therefore  acquired  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skeleton.  In  Amphioxus,  where  the  skeleton  is 
essentially  formed  by  the  chorda  dorsalis,  the  musculature,  in  the 
region  of  the  trunk  at  any  rate,  has  none  of  these  relations ;  it  is 
only  in  that  portion  of  the  body  which  encloses  the  respiratory 
cavity  that  it  seems  to  have  any  relations  to  the  visceral  skeleton. 
The  whole  of  the  musculature  is  arranged  in  two  lateral  longitudinal 
masses,  which  are  separated  by  connective  tissue  into  dorsal  and 
ventral  masses.  These  longitumnal  bands  of  muscle  are  separated 
by  septa  of  connective  tissue  into  a  series  of  metameres  (myocom- 
mata) ;  and  each  septum  serves  for  the  origin  as  well  as  for  the 
insertion  of  the  fibres,  which  take  a  straight  course  between  them. 
While  this  mass  of  muscle  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  body,  it  is  modified  in  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
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anterior  portions  of  the  body,  owing  to  its  relations  to  the  branclual 
skeleton. 

In  the  Cyclostomata  also  the  greater  part  of  the  mnscnlar 
systein  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  skeleton,  for  the  superficial 
layers  are  here  also  merely  connected  with  connective  tissue,  and  the 
septa  that  form  the  metameres  are  to  be  fonnd  over  the  whole  of  the 
dorsal  and  caudal  regions  of  the  body.  On  the  head,  however,  and 
on  the  visceral  skeleton,  we  may  see  that  some  of  the  muscles 
are  connected  with  the  skeletal  parts  and  differentiated  in  a  special 
manner. 

When  the  skeleton  is  formed  it  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  musculature,  since  the  skeletal  parts  grow  down  between  the 
masses  of  muscles,  following  the  septa  of  connective  tissue.  The 
primitive  similarity,  therefore,  between  the  parts  of  the  mus- 
cular system  disappears,  and  a  differentiation  commences;  this  is 
impliccl,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  formation  of  a  muscular  system 
connected  with  the  skeleton,  and  on  the  other  by  the  special 
development  of  the  remainder  of  the  muscular  system,  which  is 
not  so  connected,  into  a  dermal  musculature. 

The  whole  of  the  muscular  system  requires,  however,  to  be 
Hystemiitically  invoHtigatod  before  we  can  know  as  much  about  it  as 
we  do  about  the  skeleton.  Wo  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  in 
this  description  to  a  mere  sketch,  many  details  in  which  must  be  put 
ill  with  great  diffidence. 


Dermal  Muscles. 
§  371. 

Ah  wo  regard  the  dermal  muscles  as  primitively  forming  a 
common  conij)lex  with  those  which  belong  to  the  skeleton,  we  must 
distinguish  from  it  those  which  belong  to  the  integument  as  such. 

Among  the  Cyclostomata  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  have 
no  connection  with  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  appear,  therefore, 
to  bo  esHentially  dermal  muscles ;  even  in  the  lower  Gnathostomata, 
tho  greater  portion  of  the  large  lateral  masses  of  muscles  on  the  trunk 
aro  only  connected  to  the  skeleton  by  the  tendinous  intermediate 
bands,  which  pass  off  from  it;  it  has  not,  therefore,  yet  become 
a  part  of  the  Hkeletal  musculature,  in  the  sense  that  it  forms  bundles 
of  muscles  which  are  attached  to  tho  skeleton  by  their  two  ends  of 
origin  and  insertion.  This  more  indifferent  condition  enables  us 
to  uiulorstand  how  it  is  that  there  are  no  distinct  dermal  muscles. 
At  tho  snmo  time  there  are  distinct  layers  of  dermal  muscles  in  the 
outer  wall,  at  least,  of  the  respiratory  cavity  in  the  Selachii,  where 
they  form  part  of  a  common  constrictor. 

In  many  other  parts  also  of  the  body  there  are  subcutaneous 
nmscles,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  large  lateral  muscles ;  the 
layer  which  runs  along  the  lateral  line  in  the  Teleostei,  and  which  is 
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distinguished  by  its  deeper  colour,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  system.  In  the  Amphibia  there  are  dermal  muscles  in  the 
head,  which  act  on  the  nasal  orifices,  and,  in  the  Anura,  in  the 
anal  region  also.  The  muscles  lying  on  the  external  nares  are  better 
developed  in  the  Reptilia.  The  dermal  muscles  are  of  great  func- 
tional importance  in  the  Ophidii,  as  they  produce  a  movement  of  the 
scales,  which  is  of  use  in  locomotion. 

In  Birds  there  are  large  flattened  dermal  muscles  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  as  in  the  Reptilia  (Chelonii)  there  is  a  continuous 
layer  of  muscles  in  the  neck;  other  dermal  muscles  take  their  origin 
from  the  skeleton,  such,  for  example,  as  the  musculi  patagii,  which 
pass  into,  and  extend  the  membrane  of  the  wing.  The  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  remiges  and  rectrices  also  belong  to  this 
category. 

The  dermal  musculature  is  more  highly  developed  in  the  Mam- 
malia. There  is  generally  a  large  muscle  below  the  integument  of 
the  trunk,  which  covers  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body,  and  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  head  and  neck ;  this  is  inserted  by  tendinous 
pieces  into  different  portions  of  the  integument,  while  anteriorly  it 
is  also  inserted  into  the  humerus.  It  is  best  developed  in  Echidna, 
Dasypus,  and  in  Erinaceus,  where  it  forms  the  muscle  by  which  the 
body  rolls  itself  up.  In  most  of  the  Apes  the  large  dermal  muscle 
is  distributed  over  the  same  parts  as  in  other  Mammals,  but  it  is 
more  distinct  in  its  anterior  portion.  In  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee 
this  latter  is  represented  by  a  muscular  plate,  which  occupies  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  continued  on  to  the  face ;  in  Man  it  is 
reduced  to  the  platysma  myoides. 


Musculature  of  the  Skeleton. 

§  372. 

The  differentiation  of  the  muscles,  which  is  due  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  muscular  system  and  the  skeleton,  is  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  the  skeleton,  inasmuch  as  both  parts 
have  always  reciprocal  relations,  owing  to  their  being  both  formed 
for  the  same  function.  When,  therefore,  any  portion  of  the  skeleton 
is  increased  in  size,  the  muscles  that  go  to  it  are  also  increased,  and, 
when  another  part  undergoes  atrophy,  its  muscles  are  correspond- 
ingly diminished.  So,  also,  the  greater  functional  independence  of 
the  muscles  is  bound  up  with  a  greater  differentiation. 

This  differentiation  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  systems  of  muscles, 
each  of  which  can  be  again  divided  into  subordinate  complexes  of 
more  or  less  distinct  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk,  of  the 
cephalic  skeleton,  and  of  the  appendages,  may  be  distin- 
guished as  systems  of  this  kind. 

The  above-mentioned  primitive  musculature  gives  rise  to  the 
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tnuRcU-M  of  the  tranlc,  or  lateral  trnnk-miiEclefi.  TIkt  txmsSi 
of  two  tnimi-QH  of  uuJicIe  which  occ-npj  the  Eides  of  i3>e  bodj.  Mid 
oxtrnid  from  llie  hwid  to  the  caudal  end  (m.  lateralefi';  ^iW  aiv 
Hfparat^'U  from  one  aiicither  along  the  middle  Hue  oi  the  doni&l  bed 
of  th«  vciitrul  Hurface.  In  the  Mrzicciidea,  amcmg  ibe  Cjd':- 
Ktijinata,  thti  ventral  p'jrtion  of  these  Tnncnf*  (^  muscle  is  disnn- 
ffuinUmi  by  th<;  ohii'jue  coarse  of  its  fibres.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
tliix  I't-jtnntviitH  a  new  sjutcm  or  no.  Each  half  is  dirided  into  a 
donuil  and  a  ventral  portion,  which  are  sep&rated  from  one  another 
alonf^  a  borizoiitHl  plana  drawn  through  the  vertebral  column  ;  so 
tJial,  ultogc-ther,  there  are  fonr  lateral  mnscles. 

Kiivli  of  the  four  lateral  tronk-mnscles  is  divided,  in  Fisbes,  into 
B  nuinWr  of  Kcgments   by  tendinons  bands  which   correspond  in 
niiiiiber  to  the  vertebne  (ligamenta  intennoscnlaria) ;  these  may  be 
easily  made  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  owing  to  their  free  edges 
forming  distinct   tendinous  bands. 
The  mascalar  fibres  between   any 
two   intennoscolar  ligamenta   take 
a  parallel  course,  and  the  ligaroentfi, 
therefore,  afford  insertion  as  well  as 
origin    to   one   mnscolar  s^ment. 
The  muscles,  therefore,  are  only  in- 
directly connected  with  the  skeleton. 
^  The  tendinous  septa  first  keep  to 

Fi«.27(J.>lTmn«crw-ccUonth,^ugh  o°«  plane,  but  they  then  carve. 
Urn  mudnl  tiiuacloi  of  Scomber  and  Curve  lU  such  a  way  ttiat  m 
■ciomtinr.  a  Huiwrior,  a'  Inforior  eftch  dorsal  muscle  we  Can  recog- 
lai™i  mutek^.     t  and  !/ Section  of      ^-^^  ^   ]^„^^  ]  ^^^^^^  j^   ^^^^ 

Imtivrtuct  uiipcr  niiJ  lowor  invcHting  -  ■'     '..,  .      ,,         ,, 

cunoH.     .[  Cfi.irum  of  tho  vertcbm.     "P  of  Cones,  one  withm  the  other, 
B  7.igzat(  linvi  of  tho  Bupcrflcial  endi     and  with  their  apices  directed  for- 
of  iho  LiK.  inicmuMiiift™  in  tho  iftii     „arda  (Fig.  276,  A  a),  and  an  upper 
of  Bcombct  Wtor  J.  MU  ler).  ,,0      ?•  -i     ■'         'J  ,    ^"^^ 

'■  ^  one  (t)  which  is  made  up  of  parts 

of  cones.  The  apices  of  these  in- 
complete cones  look  backwards.  In  the  ventral  muscles  the  rela- 
tions are  so  far  reversed  that  the  cones  (a*)  are  placed  above  the 
incomplete  conos  {b').  In  a  vertical  section  through  the  tail  of  a 
Pish  wo  SCO,  therefore,  two  systems  of  concentric  rings  on  either 
■ide,  which  project  into  one  another  (these  are  the  sections  of  hollow 
cones) ;  while  abovo  the  upper  ones,  and  below  the  lower  ones,  there 
are  carved  lines  of  varying  length  (the  sections  of  the  incomplete 
oones). 

In  the  Perennibranchiata,  and  in  the  larval  stages  of  the  other 
Amphibia,  we  meet  with  essentially  similar  conditions  j  we  meet, 
that  is,  with  the  same  zigzag  lines  of  the  ligamenta  intermuscularia, 
only  they  are  not  so  markedly  sinnoua.  \VTien  these  ligaments  take 
a  more  direct  course  the  cones  are  not  formed.  In  the  adult  Sala- 
UAndrina  tbe  ventral  portion  of  the  lateral  muscles  in  the  trunk 
^undergoes  certain  changes,  and  it  is  in  the  tail  only  that  we  can 
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observe  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves ; 
the  persistent  dorsal  portion  is,  however,  still  separated  by  inter- 
muscular ligaments  into  separate  pieces,  and  is  quite  fish-like  in 
character. 

§373. 

In  the  Amniota,  other  muscles  are  derived  from  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  lateral  musculature  of  the  trunk,  but  it  is  retained,  with 
modifications,  in  the  tail  of  the  Beptilia  and  Mammalia,  where  it 
undergoes  the  same  changes  as  the  dorsal  portion,  which  is  still 
continued  with  great  regularity  on  to  the  tail. 

In  the  Saurii,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  out  a  separation  of  the 
dorsal  lateral  muscles  by  the  intermuscular  ligaments,  but  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  Amniota  they  are  still  further  differentiated,  and  give 
rise  to  a  series  of  separate  dorsal  muscles.  In  the  Mammalia  we 
find  them  divided  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion.  The  former 
consists  of  the  splenius,  which  is  limited  to  the  cervical  region,  and 
is  partly  inserted  on  to  the  skull,  and  partly  on  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae.  The  sacrospinalis  is  also 
one  of  the  superficial  muscles ;  it  is  broken  up  into  a  median  and  a 
lateral  portion  (iliocostalis  and  longissimus).  They  both  contain 
masses  of  muscle  which  have  their  origin  in  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 
As  the  muscle  passes  up  to  the  skull,  accessory  masses  are  added  on 
to  it,  which  take  their  origin  partly  from  the  ribs,  and  partly  from  the 
transverse  processes.  The  insertions  of  the  ihocostalis  and  longis- 
simus extend  to  the  ribs,  and  those  of  the  latter  muscle  to  the 
transverse  processes  also.  The  deep  layer  is  formed  by  the 
transverso-spinalis,  which  is  formed  of  a  system  of  muscles  which 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes;  it  is  more  or  less  broken  up  into  various  layers 
(semispinalis,  multifidus). 

Those  parts  of  these  muscles  which  reach  the  neck  are  often 
developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  movement 
possessed  by  this  region,  and  they  may  therefore  be  described  as 
special  muscles.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  ends  of  these 
muscles,  which  become  developed  into  independent  muscles,  and 
extend  to  the  skull.  The  trachelomastoid  is  the  cranial  portion  of 
the  longissimus,  and  the  biventer  and  complexus  of  the  semispinalis. 
The  musculi  spinales  and  interspinales  belong  to  this  group.  The 
rectus  capitis  posticus  major  forms  the  most  anterior  spinalis  muscle ; 
and  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  is  the  first  of  the  interspinales. 

The  small  muscles  which  move  the  vertical  fins  of  Fishes  must 
be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  the  primitive  lateral  muscles  of 
the  trunk. 

§  374. 

The  intercostal  muscles  must  be  regarded  as  a  group  derived 
from  the  lateral  trunk  muscles.     In  Fishes  these  muscles  are  not 
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difForentiatcd,  iDasmucIi  as  the  muscles  between  the  ribs^  or  their 
equivalents,  are  still  portions  of  the  lateral  muscles.    The  ribs  them- 
selves Ho  in  the  intermuscular  ligaments.     In  the  higher  divisioDS 
of  the  Vcrtcbrata  a  more  distinct  differentiation  obtains.     These 
muscles  are  best  developed  in  the  Ophidii.     The  mnscles  which  are 
found  between  the  rudimentary  ribs,  which  are  fused  with   the 
vertebra),  or  between  the  transverse  processes  (intertransyersarii), 
also  belong  to  this  group  of  intercostal  muscles.     So,  too,  do  the 
lovatores  costaruin,  and  the  muscles  which  lie  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall  of  the  thorax  (thoracici  intemi),  and  the  scaleni.     The 
size  of  all  these  muscles  varies  very  greatljr  according  to  the  extent 
and  power  of  movement  of  the  ribs ;  special  retractors  may  be  added 
to  the  elevators  of  the  ribs,  as  in  the  Ophidii. 

The  broad  ventral  muscles  must  also,  in  all  probability,  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  intercostal  muscles ;  these 
are  found  in  those  regions  of  the  ventral  wall  where  there  are  no 
ribs.  They  consist  of  the  obliquus  extemus,  obliquus  intemus, 
and  transversus  abdominis.  The  obliquus  extemus  corresponds  to 
the  intercost.  externus,  and  the  intemus  to  the  intercost.  intemus. 
The  tendinous  bands  found  in  many  Amphibia,  and  in  the  Saurii, 
must  bo  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  primitive  intermuscular  liga- 
ments. The  obliquus  extemus  generally  takes  its  origin  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  thorax ;  in  the  Reptilia  it  is  divided  into  several 
lajcvB. 

In  the  Amphibia  the  transversus  abdominis  is  a  large  muscle, 
as  it  is  also  in  all  Reptilia  except  the  Ophidii,  where  it  is  absent.  It 
extends  as  far  forward  as  the  thoracic  region.  In  Birds  it  extends 
as  far  as  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sternum,  but  in  Mammals  it  has  a 
wider  area. 

The  rectus  abdominis  appears  to  be  the  proportionately  least 
altered  portion  of  the  primitive  musculature  ;  its  fibres  retain  their 
primitive  course,  and  its  inscriptiones  tendinea)  are  remnants  of  its 
primitive  septa.  It  generally  extends  from  the  sternum  to  the 
pelvis  in  the  Amphibia,  but  when  the  sternum  is  shortened  it  is 
continuous  with  the  stemo-hyoid  (Amphibia). 

In  the  Crocodilini  the  transverse  tendinous  bands  are  ossified, 
and  form  the  so-called  "abdominal  ribs.^^  The  M.  pyramidalis 
must  also  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  recti  abdominis ;  it  is  found  in 
tho  Salamandrina,  Crocodolini,  Eatita?,  and  also  in  many  Mammals. 
In  the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia  it  is  largely  developed.  So 
nnich  so,  indeed,  that  it  nearly  reaches  to  the  sternum,  and  so  covers 
the  rectus ;  it  has  its  origin  in  one  edge  of  the  marsupial  bone. 

§  375. 

The  branchial  skeleton  of  Fishes  is  provided  with  a  special 
system  of  muscles,  which  is  repeated  between  each  of  its  segments. 
As  the  primary  pieces  of  the  jaw  also  belong  to  this  skeleton,  their 
muscles  must  bo  regarded  as  differentiations  of  the  muscular  system 
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of  the  branchial  skeleton.  Part  of  these  muscles  have  their  origin 
on  the  skuU^  others  belong  to  the  different  arches^  while  others  again 
are  arranged  transversely^  and  act  so  as  to  approximate  the  arches  of 
either  side  to  one  another.  Muscles  pass  off  from  the  branchial 
arches  to  the  branchiostegal  rays.  They  are  well  developed  in  the 
Selachii,  but  rudimentary  in  Osseous  Fishes^  where  they  appear  to 
be  converted,  on  the  hyoid  arch,  into  the  muscles  of  the  operculum, 
and  of  the  dermal  rays  of  the  gills.  The  Amphibia  are  provided 
with  a  similar  musculature  during  their  larval  stages ;  this  is  partlv 
derived  from  the  muscles  of  Fishes,  and  is  retained  by  the  Perenni- 
branchiata  throughout  their  life.  When  the  branchial  framework 
disappear,  and  the  hyoid  becomes  more  independent,  part  of  the 
branchial  musculature  is  taken  up  by  it. 

As  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  it  can  be  shown  that  an  adductor 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  mandibular  arch  in  the  Selachii  undergoes  a 
certain  amount  of  differentiation  into  several  parts,  and  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  When  the  palato-quadrate, 
or  the  bones  differentiated  in  it,  are  fixed  to  the  cranium,  these 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  Amphibia  and 
Reptilia  an  inner  portion  of  this  mass  of  masticatory  muscles  is 
differentiated  as  the  pterygoid,  and  this  again  may  be  divided  into 
two  (Ft.  extemus  and  intemus)  (Saurii) ;  the  differentiation  of  the 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles  is  indicated  by  their  arrangement  in 
layers.  In  both  classes  the  depression  of  the  jaw  is  effected  by  a 
muscle,  which  forms  a  short  but  powerful  belly  on  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  corresponds  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  of  Mammals.  The  Ophidii  are  distinguished  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  muscles;  in  addition  to  adductors  of  the 
lower  jaw,  special  muscles,  which  move  the  quadrate  and  the  various 
bones  of  the  palatine  arcade,  may  be  seen  to  be  largely  developed 
in  the  Eurystomata,  In  Birds  there  are  similar  muscles,  which 
elevate  the  pterygoids  and  the  quadrate,  and  produce  the  movement 
of  the  maxillary  apparatus.  The  temporalis  is  the  largest  of  the 
proper  mandibular  muscles,  and  the  adductor,  which  is  present  in 
the  lower  divisions,  where  the  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  movable, 
is  replaced  by  a  muscle  which  extends  transversely  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  jaw,  and  has  a  different  function. 

The  masticatory  muscles  of  the  Mammalia  are  similar  in  number, 
origin,  and  insertion  to  the  same  muscles  in  Man ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  larger,  but  otherwise  they  do  not  differ  in  any  points  except 
those  which  are  due  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces  of  origin  and 
insertion  provided  by  the  proper  bones. 


§  376. 

Of  the  paired  appendages,  the  fins  of  Fishes  possess  a  number 
of  muscles  on  the  girdle,  as  well  as  on  the  free  portion,  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  compare  these  muscles  with  those  of  other 
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Vertebrates.     They  are  divided  into  those  which  pass  to  the  girdle, 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  appendage  itself. 

When  the  appendages  are  metamorphosed,  the  mascolature 
undergoes  changes  also;  the  muscles  are,  indeed,  simplified  in 
number,  but  are  entrusted  with  more  functions,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  freedom  and  independence  of  the  skeletal  parts. 

As  compared  with  the  Fishes  the  most  important  change  is  the 
extension  of  the  musculature  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and 
of  the  anterior  extremity  over  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
surface  of  the  body;  this  obtains  in  all  the  higher Vertebrata. 
The  muscles  developed  from  the  superior  lateral  trunk-muscles  are 
covered  over  by  muscles  which  go  to  the  limbs,  and  which  are  sub- 
stituted in  Fishes  by  a  mass  of  muscle  which  arises  from  the  head. 
These  are  slightly  differentiated  in  the  Perennibranchiata,  and  more 
so  in  the  Caducibranchiata;  they  form  those  muscles,  which  repre- 
sent the  cucullaris  and  the  stemo-cleidomastoid  in  the  higher 
divisions.  They  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  head.  Other 
muscles,  which  are  probably  derived  from  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
and  which  pass  to  the  appendages,  partly  from  the  back,  and  partly 
from  the  thorax,  are  added  on  to  them. 

The  other  muscles,  which  belong  to  the  limbs  themselves,  are 
derived  from  the  layers,  which  in  Fishes  are  more  similar  to  one 
another,  and  which  cover  the  dorsal  and  ventral  faces  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  thoracic  fin.  The  musculature  undergoes  great  changes 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  this  fin,  and  to  the  modifications  under- 
gone by  the  parts  that  are  persistent;  the  changes,  therefore,  in 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  musculature  in  the  various  divi- 
sions run  parallel  to  the  functional  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
appendages. 

In  the  hinder  limbs  the  relations  of  the  pelvic  girdle  to  the  axial 
skeleton  are,  at  first,  the  factors  which  affect  the  characters  of  the 
musculature.     The  absence  of  any  connection  between  these  skeletal 
parts  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  independence  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
in  Fishes ;  so  far  as  this  affects  the  musculature  it  is  made  up  for  by 
its  more  indifferent  character.     The  more  intimate  connection  be- 
tween  the  pelvic  girdle   and  the  axial  skeleton   in  the   Amniota 
diminishes  its  powers  of  movement,  and,  consequently,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  by  which  this  is  effected.     The  muscles  which 
belong  to  the  limb  itself  have  their  origin  in  the  pelvic  girdle,  or  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  limb ;  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  divided 
into  the  same  groups  as  those  of  the  fore-limb,  with  the  exception 
of  such  modifications  as  are  due  to  the  difference  in  the  function  of 
the  two  limbs. 

§  377. 

The  subvertebral  muscles  form  a  special  group.  They  lie 
below  the  vertebrae  and  their  lateral  processes,  so  that  in  the  thoracic 
region  they  lie  within  the  thorax. 

The  musculus  longus  forms  an  anterior  portion  of  the  muscles 
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below  the  vertebral  column;  this  is  first  seen  in  Reptiles;  it 
generally  commences  within  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  extends  along 
the  neck  up  to  the  skull.  It  breaks  up  into  several  portions,  which 
are  distinguished  as  longus  colli,  or  longus  capitis,  according  to  the 
point  of  insertion. 

Another  subvertebral  system  of  muscles  appears  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  Diaphragm.  This  arrangement  does  not  obtain 
in  Fishes,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  separate  bands  of  muscle, 
which  embrace  the  oesophagus  in  the  Amphibia,  oan  be  looked  upon 
as  forming  a  rudimentary  diaphragm.  Among  the  Reptilia,  the 
Chelonii  have  a  muscular  layer  over  the  lamella  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  encloses  the  lungs;  this  takes  its  origin  partly  from  the 
centra  of  the  vertebrae,  and  partly  from  the  rib-like  transverse 
processes.  In  the  Crocodilini  there  is  no  diaphragmatic  muscle,  for 
it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  highly-developed  peritoneal  muscu- 
lature as  being  a  formation  of  this  kind,  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  There  are  indications  of  a  muscular 
investment  of  the  lungs  in  Birds  ;  it  is  best  developed  in  Apteryx. 

It  is  in  the  Mammalia  only  that  there  is  a  well-developed 
diaphragm  forming  a  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities.  The  oblique  direction,  taken  by  the  muscle  in  the  Beptilia 
and  Aves,  is  necessarily  converted  into  a  transverse  one.  The 
muscular  portions  arise  in  part  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  in 
part  from  the  ribs ;  they  pass  into  a  centrum  tendineum,  which  is 
occasionally  absent  (Delphinus). 

Humphry,  G.  M.,  ObservationB  in  Myology.  Cambridge  and  London,  1872. — 
FuRBRiNOEB,  M.,  Voigl.  Anat.  der  Schnltermnskeln.  Jen.  Zeitsohr.  YII.  VIII. 
Morphol.  JiJirb.  IL — De  Man,  Vergl.  myolog.  n.  neorolog.  Stad.  Leiden, 
1873. — Vktter,  B.,  Vergl.  Anat.  der  Kiemen.  n.  Kiefermasknlatar  der 
Fische.    Jen.  Zeitschr.  VIII. 


Electric  Organs. 

§  378. 

The  so-called  electric  organs  are  special  apparatuses  which  are 

found   in   a  very  few  Fishes;    they  are  of  importance,  from  an 

anatomical  point  of  view,  in  consequence  of  the  large  masses  of 

nerves  which  end  in  them,  and  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  in 

consequence  of  the  development  of  electricity  in  them.     The  endings 

of  the  nerves  have  very  much  the  same  relations  as  have  the  ends 

of  motor  nerves  in  muscular  fibres,  while  there  are  many  points  in 

the  development  of  these  organs  which  point  to  their  having  had 

their  origin  in  metamorphosed  muscles.     There  is  suflScient  reason, 

therefore,  for  regarding  these  organs  as  belonging  to  the  muscular 

system,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  anything  of  their  earlier 

stage,  in  which  they  probably  appeared  as  muscles. 
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The  Fishes  which  are  provided  with  these  organs  belong  to 
the  genera  Torpedo  and  Narcine  among  Bays,  Gymnotna  among 
Eels,  and  Malnpterurus  among  the  Siluroids;  Mormyrus  also  has 
sitnilar  organs.     There  is  a  pseudo-electric  apparatus  in  Raja. 

Although  these 
organs  differ  greatly 
from  one  another  in 
position,  and  in  their 
brooder  anatomical 
details,  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera,  they  all 
agree  in  being  com- 
posed of  "  alveoli "  of 
various  forms,  which 
are  bounded  by  con- 
nective tissue,  and 
filled  with  a  jelly-like 
substance.  The  nerves 
pass  to  one  surface  of 
these  alveoli,  where 
they  form  fiue  net- 
works, and  give  rise, 
finally,  to  an  "electric 
plate,"  which  repre- 
sents the  ends  of 
these  nerves. 

The  relation  of 
this  plate  to  tl»> 
whole  apparatus,  and 
its  relations  to  the 
nerves,  are  describe<l 
in  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  is  seen 
in  the  Torpedo. 
The  electric  organ 
(oe)  is  placed  between 
the  head,  the  bran- 
chial sacs  (Fig.  277, 
hr),    and    the    proto- 

pterygium  of  the  tho- 

Ill-hill?;   on  tho  right  they  nre  coverod       racic  fin;  it  is  as  deep 
r  of  mnsck«.  on  tho  left  tho      j^^     ([jg    ^jj^j^     ij^^y^ 

and  is  invested  by  a 
tendinous  membrane, 
which  is  covered  by  tho  integument  above  and  below.  Each  oi^^n 
is  made  np  of  a  number  of  parallel  prisms,  which  again  consist  of  a 
series  of  elements  set  in  rows  one  on  the  other  j  these  are 
the  above-mentioned  alveoli.  They  are  closely  united  with  one 
another  by  connective  tissue  j  they  all  receive  inf eriorly  the  nerves 


Fift-  £77.  A  Torpodo,  with  the  eleotrio  oncaiie  dis. 
■octed  out.  Oh  the  riglit  the  iurfnco  only  of  tho 
nrgnn  (i>r)  is  iilinwn.  On  tho  loft  side  the  DOrre.tnink* 
pnBsinglo  tho  urifnii  are  disBeclcdont,  and  part  Ufnllowod 
Homo  way  into  Ihe  orgnn.  Tho  oavity  of  tho  skall  ia 
laid  open,  and  tho  lirsin  dispUyed.  I  Pore-bnun. 
if  'Twoon.brain.  Ill  Mid-brain.  IF  Electric  lolw. 
V  Tftgiw.  (r  TriKPniinnl.  (/  Ita  electric  branch. 
0  Eyoa.  /  SpimciihLr  cleft.  (  Hucons  tubes  of  the 
nkin.     ).     " 

aeparato  branchial 
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which  pass  into  the  prisms,  and  the  free  surface  of  the  electric 
plates  are  directed  dorsally.  Five  large  nerve-trunks  pass  to  the 
organ ;  these  rami  electrici  belong  to  different  cranial  nerves,  but 
principally  to  the  vagus ;  they  are  distributed  between  the  prisms. 

In  the  other  Electric  Fishes  these  organs  agree  with  what  has 
been  described,  so  far  as  their  more  minute  characters  are  concerned, 
but  they  differ  in  position,  and  in  the  characters  of  the  alveoli.  In  the 
Electric  Eel,  for  example,  the  organs  He  in  the  caudal  region  of  the 
body,  just  below  the  external  integument.  In  Malapterurus  the 
organ  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  just  below  the 
integument;  and  in  the  Mormyri  again  it  is  found  in  the  tail.  There 
are  corresponding  differences  with  regard  to  the  nerves,  so  that 
we  may  conclude  that  these  organs  are  morphologically  different, 
notwithstanding  their  histological  and  physiological  similarity. 

ScuuLTZE,  M.,  Zar  Kenntniss  d.elektr.0rg.d.Fi8che.  Abh.  d.Naturfor8oh.Gesellfich. 
Halle,  1858. 


Nervous  System. 

§379. 

The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  placed  above 
the  axis  of  the  spinal  chord,  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  superior 
system  of  arches  of  the  axial  skeleton.  They  consist  of  symmetrically- 
arranged  nervous  masses,  which  are  similar  in  character  throughout, 
in  the  Acrania  only;  in  the  Craniota  they  are  differentiated  into 
two  large  portions,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  chord.  Although 
the  latter  has  without  doubt  a  great  similarity  to  the  ganglionic 
chain  of  segmented  Invertebrata,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  derive  the 
spinal  chord  from  it;  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  Verte- 
brata  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  superior, 
or  cerebral,  ganglia  of  the  Invertebrata  in  an  extremely 
high  state  of  development.  The  earliest  rudiment  is  derived  from 
a  differentiation  of  the  ectoderm.  The  "  medullary  plate,''  which  is 
formed  in  this  way  in  the  Invertebrata,  does  not  extend  along  the  whole 

of  the  rudimentary  body,  or  if  it 
does  so  at  first,  it  does  not  keep 
pace  withthe  growthof  the  body 

(Ascidiae);  in  the  Vertebrate 

V"^=       embryo,  however,  it  is  of  very 

Fig.  278.    Diagrammatic  Becfcion  through     nearly  the  Same  length  as  the 
tho  embryo  of  the  Fowl  (end  of  the  first     body,  SO  that  the  central  nerv- 

day).    ch  Notochord.    u  ^itive  vertebrae,      ^^g  system  extends  throughout 
8p   Lateral  plates.      m    Medallary  groove.      ,••  v    i     i         i.r      ^  xi     ?    j 

w    and    h   Epiblast.      d   Hypoblast    (after      ^^^  whole  length  of  the  body. 

Kemak).  The  medullary  plate  forms 

a  groove  by  the  uprising  of 
its  edges  (to),  which  are  continued  into  the  neighbouring  ectoderm 
(epiblast)  (Fig.  278,  h);  this  is  gradually  converted  into  a  closed 
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tube.  This  gradually  sinka  away  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
owing  to  the  growth  over  it  of  the  epiblast,  and  of  parts  differen- 
tiated from  the  meaodcrm.  The  medullary  tube,  whicb  ia  formed 
iu  this  way,  remains  as  a  simple  chord  in  AJnphioxas,  the  most  an- 
terior region  of  which  contains  an  en- 
largement of  its  central  canal.  But  in 
the  Craniota,  diverticula  appear  in  the 
most  anterior  portion  before  it  is  com- 
pletely closed  (Fig.  279,  a) ;  these  form 
the  mdiments  of  the  brain,  white  the  re- 
mainder of  the  medullary  tube  is  equally 
differentiated  throughout,  and  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  spinal  chord. 

In  addition  to  their  position,  which 
is  always  an  important  point  in  com- 
parison, tho  rudiments  of  the  nervous 
centre  of  the  Vertebrata  have,  in  common 
with  those  of  various  Invertebrata,  certain 
relations  to  the  higher  sensory  organs 
(and  especially  to  the  optic  organ) ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  Tunicata  are  those 
which  exhibit  the  closest  Affinities.  In 
them,  as  in  the  Vertebrata,  the  whole  of 
the  medullary  tube  is  not  closed  in  the 
■jrstom, of  which  the  moduiiaiy  same  wayj  in  the  cerebral  region,  it  is 
'^nSy'°Z'i£^£2Z  ;?  co»»eo'ion  "tk  the  exterior  for  a  long 
of  tho  thn.0  primitiTo  cerebral  time.  In  comparing  the  nervous  system 
veaicieB.  a'  sinua  rhomboidalia  of  Vertebrates  with  tliat  of  the  Tunicata 
m  the  lombur  region.  cUte™!  the  chord,  which  is  continued  along  the 
pUtca,  which  bonnd  the  rudi-       ,         ,        '.  -,  j.      ,i_      .    .1    ■''  .. 

Wmtary  body.    <I  Epibliuit  sod      ^or&B.l  region,  and  on  to  the  ta^  in  the 
mesoblart.   /  Hypobiagt  (after     larvEO  of  tho  AscidisB,  and  in  the  Appen- 
BiBchoff).  dicularia  (5  305),  is  of  importance;  this, 

which  is  distinguished  by  ita  ganglia, 
appears  to  indicate  the  path  by  which  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  Vertebrata  was  phylogenetically 
developed,  and  gradually  converted  into  the  spinal  chord.  As  there 
is  such  a  great  difference  between  the  true  central  organs  and  this 
chord,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  regard  the  chord  as  a  true  continuation 
of  the  central  organ,  or  oven  as  a  portion  of  it,  which  merely 
differs  in  consequence  of  its  position,  it  must  bo  supposed  that  the 
brain,  or  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  medullary  chord  in 
Amphioxus,  represents  tho  more  primitive  portion  of  the  nerve- 
centre;  while  it  is  also  the  first  to  appear  in  the  embryo.  The 
Bimilarity  between  the  rudimentary  spinal  chord  and  brain  would 
then  be  merely  a  condition,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Verte- 
brata, and  which  had  its  starting-point,  phylogenetically,  from 
a  chord  which  was  continued  on  from  the  primary  nerve-centre, 
as  we  now  meet  with  in  the  Tunicata.  According  to  thia 
the  whole  medullary  tube  is  not  derived,   phylogenetically, 


Fig.  270.  Gmbrjo  of  Iho  Dog 
■een  from  bohind,  with  tho  rudi- 
rnentB  of   tho  central 
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from  a  mere  elongation  of  a  shorter  nerve-centre,  but  from  the 
gradual  development  of  a  nerve-chord,  which  primitively  formed  a 
peripheral  apparatus  only.  The  differences  in  the  characters  of  the 
brain  (exclusive  of  the  medulla  oblongata)  and  of  the  spinal  chord, 
80  far  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  white  and  gray  substance, 
serve  to  confirm  this  view,  which  is  also  supported  by  other  facts. 


A.    Central  Organs  of  tlie  Nervous  System. 

a)  Brain. 
§  380. 

Three  successive  portions  are  developed  from  the  rudiments  of 
the  brain  (Fig.  280  a),  the  cavities  in  wmch  communicate  with  one 
another.     The  last  of  these  passes  freely  into 
the  medullary  tube  behind  it.     These  primi-  ^ 

tive  cerebral  vesicles  give  rise  to  new  seg- 
ments, so  that  we  can  soon  distinguish  five. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  Fore-brain  or 
Prosencephalon  (Fig.  280,  a);  the  next  as 
the  Twixt-brain  or  Thalamencephalon  {h)\ 
the  Mid-brain  or  Mesencephalon  (B  G  c) 
forms  a  third  swelling ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
by  the  Hind-brain  or  Metencephalon  (d), 
and  the  After-brain  or  Myelencephalon  (e), 
which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  spinal 
chord,  and  with  the  metencephalon.  The 
metencephalon  forms  the  most  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  roof  of  the  myelencephalon,  and  is 
not  therefore  as  distinct  as  the  rest  of  the 
cerebral  vesicles.  At  first,  the  vesicles  are 
placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  lie  in  the  Hue 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  spinal  chord, 
but  they  soon  come  to  be  set  at  an  angle  to 
one  another.  This  is  due  to  the  unequal 
growth  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  for 
the  upper  ones  increase  greatly  in  size.  Those 
parts  which  are  least  developed  become  covered 
over  by  the  growth  of  some  of  the  upper  parts. 
Between  the  prosencephalon  and  thalamen- 
cephalon the  wall  is  thinned  out,  and  a  fissure- 
like portion  developed  (primitive  cerebral 
cleft.  Fig.  280,  s),  into  the  interior  of  which  a 
process  from  the  envelopes  of  the  brain  is  continued.  This  is  not  a 
true  lacuna,  but  is  merely  due  to  the  gradual  thinning-out  of  the 
wall  of  this  portion.  The  epiphysis  (pineal  gland)  is  developed 
from  a  part  oi  this  roof. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  thalamencephalon  forms  the  floor  of  the 


Fig.  280.  Vertical  and 
median  sections  throagh 
a  Vertebrate  brain.  ^Of 
a  young  Selachian 
(Heptanchos).  B  Of  the 
embryo  of  an  Adder. 
C  Of  the  embryo  of  a 
G o  a  t.  a  Prosencephalon. 
h  Thalamencephalon.  c 
Mesencephalon  (in^it  is 
marked  by  d).  d  Meten- 
cephalon.  e  Myelence. 
phalon.  «Primitiye  cere- 
bral cleft,  /i  Hypophysis. 
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second  cerebral  vesicle,  and  gives  rise  to  a  diverticulum,  wliich  is 
found  in  all  Craniota,  and  is  known  as  the  infundibulum.  From  the 
lower  side  of  the  head  a  depression  of  the  ectoderm  grows  towards 
this  diverticulum;  later  on,  the  ingrowth  becoming  pinched  ofif,  forms 
a  portion  of  the  cerebral  appendix  attached  to  the  infundibulum 
(hypophysis).  The  range  of  the  position  of  the  depression  for  the 
hypophysis  as  far  forward  as  the  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  enables  us  to  recognise  in  this  structure  an  organ^  which 
primitively  did  not  belong  to  the  nervous  system  at  all,  and  the 
function  of  wliich  is  still  a  matter  for  speculation. 

Just  as  the  upper  wall  between  the  fore-  and  twixt-brains  gets 
thinned  out,  so  too  the  roof  of  the  myelencephalon  is  thinned  out,  in 
such  a  way  that  no  roof  remains  but  such  as  is  formed  by  the  outer- 
most vascular  layer  of  the  nerve-centre,  the  pia  mater.  The  large 
cavity  which  is  thus  roofed  over  forms  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  ventricles,  or  cavities  in  the  portions 
derived  from  the  primary  cerebral  vesicles,  are 
connected  with  one  another  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  cavities  of  the  cerebral  vesicles. 

The  brain  of  the  Cyclostomata  is  the 
simplest  in  form;  among  them  the  lowest 
grade  is  occupied  by  the  Myxinoidea,  where 
the  various  segments  have  very  nearly  the 
same  characters. 

A  portion,  which  is  developed  from  the 
fore-brain,  and  which  gives  off  the  olfactory 
nerves  (bulbus  or  lobus  olfactorius),  generally 
forms  large  lobes,  which,  in  the  Selachii,  are 
connected  with  the  brain  by  a  more  or  less 
long  tractus  olfactorius  (Fig.  281,  A).  The 
ventricle  of  the  prosencephalon  is  continued 
into  them.  They  may  also  be  fused  with  the 
prosencephalon,  which  is  larger  than  the  other 
divisions,  in  the  Selachii  {g),  and  gives  indica- 
tions of  a  separation  into  two,  four,  or  more 
paired  pieces.  It  is  large  also  in  the  Gano'idei  (Fig.  282,  g),  while  in 
many  Toloostei  it  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  as  compared  with  the 
other  regions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  Selachii  the  thalamencephalon  is  distinctly  separated  from 
the  mesencephalon  (Fig.  281,  d),  but  in  many  Teleostei  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  it.  The  anterior  portion  of  its  roof  contains  the 
above-mentioned  cleft,  and  this  portion  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
veloped into  an  elongated  tract,  which  forms  a  longitudinal  com- 
missure between  it,  and  the  prosencephalon  (many  Sharks  and 
Ganoids).  I^he  remainder  of  the  primitive  roof,  which  contains  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  cleft,  is  sometimes  very  large,  and  divided 
into  two  hemispheres;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Selachii  and  many 
Teleostei.  The  floor  of  this  segment,  which  surrounds  the  infun- 
dibulum, and  forms  the  lobi  inferiores  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  is 


Fig.  281.  Brain  of  a 
Shark  (Soylliam  catu- 
las).  h  Olfactory  lobes. 
g  Prosencophalon.  d 
Thalam-  and  nies-ccco- 
phalon.  h  Mctoncopha- 
Ion.  a  MyeloDcephalon. 
0  Nasal  capsules  (after 
BuBch). 
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simple  in  the  Cjclostomata^  and  in  the  Selachii  presents  indications 
merely  of  its  divisions.  It  is  not  developed  to  any  great  size 
except  in  the  Teleostei.  The  succeeding  mesencephalon  is  small  in 
the  Myxinoids,  but  larger  in  Petromyzon.  In  the  Selachii  it  ap- 
pears to  be  united  to  the  thalamencephalon,  while  the  portion  which 
corresponds  to  it, in  position  at  any  rate,  is  regarded  as  the  cerebellum. 
This  portion  is  very  greatly  developed,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
covers  over  those  parts  of  the  brain  that  lie  in  front  of  and  behind 
it  (Fig.  281,  b).  In  the  Teleostei  this  part  of  the  brain  is  pro- 
portionately more  developed,  and  sometimes  has  the  form  of  a 
protuberance  directed  forwards  or  upwards.  The  rest  of  the  brain, 
which  lies  behind  the  mesencephalon,  must  be  regarded  as  one  piece. 
It  is  of  great  importance  as  being  the  region  from  which 
most  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  take  their  origin. 
Its  roof  is  unequally  de- 
veloped. That  is  to  say,  in 
the  hinder,  and  larger,  por- 
tion, it  is  soon  atrophied,  so 
that  the  internal  cavity 
(sinus  rhomboidalis),  which  is 
widened  out  anteriorly,  is 
only  covered  over  by  mem- 
brane. In  the  Selachii  and 
ChimsBraa  the  edge  of  this 
sinus  is  thickened  anteriorly 
(lobi  nervi  trigemini).  It  is 
simpler  in  the  Gano'idei  and 
Teleostei.  But  in  all  Fishes  it 
is  continued  mesially  into  a 
transverse  lamella  (Fig.  282, 
b  c),  which  covers  in  the  sinus 
anteriorly,  and  has  the  mesen- 
cephalon projecting  over  it, 
when  this  portion  is  very 
large.  This  transverse  la- 
mella appears  to  correspond  to  the  cerebellum  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brata,  while  the  base  and  sides  of  the  sinus  are  formed  by  the  myel- 
encephalon  (medulla  oblongata).  As  we  pass  from  the  Selachii 
to  the  Teleostei  we  note  that  the  medulla  oblongata  diminishes  in 
size;  in  many  Sharks  it  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain. 
And  this  corresponds  to  a  primitive  stage,  in  which  it  and  the 
mesencephalon  form  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  brain. 

When  it  is  still  more  developed,  swellings  may  be  observed 
on  the  sides  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  these  are  set  in  series,  and 
correspond  to  the  points  of  origin  of  the  roots  of  the  vagus 
(lobi  nervi  vagi).  The  lobi  electrici  of  the  Torpedines  are  dif- 
ferentiations of  this  kind,  which,  however,  unite  above  the  narrowed 
ventricle  (cf.  Fig.  277,  ir). 


Fig.  282.  Brain  of  Polyptorns  bichir. 
A  From  above.  B  From  the  side.  C  From 
below,  h  Lobi  olfactorii.  g  Prosencephalon. 
/  Thalamencephalon.  d  Mesencephalon,  he 
Metenoephalon.  a  Myelencephalon  (medulla 
oblongata),  ol  N.  olfactorins.  o  N.  options 
(after  J.  MuUer). 
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§  381. 

The  brain  of  the  Amphibia  resembles  that  of  the  Fishes  in  many 
points.  The  prosencephalon  (Pig.  283,  h)  is  divided  into  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  shows  signs  of  being  enlarged  backwards.  The  cavity 
within  it  is  divided  into  two  lateral  ventricles,  one  for  each  half,  and 
these  are  continued  forwards  into  the  olfactory  lobes  (a).  At  first, 
these  lobes  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  prosencephalon  (6),  and 

are  directly  attached  to  it,  but  they  may 
become  closely  fused  with  the  prosence- 
phalon, and  with  one  another.  The  olfactory 
nerve  arises  on  their  lower  surface,  some  way 
back,  and  near  the  prosencephalon.  The 
thalamencephalon  is  differentiated  during 
the  larval  stage  from  a  portion  which  is 
common  to  it  and  the  mesencephalon.  In 
front  of  it  is  the  primitive  cerebral  cleft,  • 
which  is  more  or  less  continued  into  the 
thalamencephalon,  and  carries  the  epiphysis 
cerebri.  The  cleft  extends  anteriorly  into 
the  lateral  ventricles,  which  are  enclosed 
by  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  prosence- 
phalon. On  the  lower  surface  of  this  por- 
tion there  is  an  eminence,  which  corresponds 
to  the  lobi  inferiores. 

In  the  Urodela  the  mesencephalon  re- 
mains at  a  certain  stage,  which  is  temporarily 
presented  by  the  Anura ;  it  is  in  the  latteronly 
that  it  becomes  of  any  size,  and  is  divided 
into  two  halves  (c).  The  metencephalon,  how- 
ever, retains  its  primitive  form  of  a  lamella^ 
which  bridges  over  the  fourth  ventricle  (d). 
In  the  brain  of  the  Beptilia  the  angula- 
tion which  we  already  observed  in  Fishes  has 
been  much  increased  in  the  region  of  the 
thalam-  and  mes-encephalon,  owing  to  the 
increased  development  of  the  upper  parts ; 
this  produces  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  part^,  which 
is  still  more  marked  in  the  higher  divisions  (compare  the  sections 
in  Fig.  280).  The  prosencephalon  is  more  largely  developed,  and  has 
the  form  of  two  hemispheres,  covering  the  thalamencephalon,  and 
broadest  behind.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  attached  directly  to  them. 
The  lateral  ventricles  are  very  large,  and  communicate  at  the  cerebral 
cleft  with  the  third  ventricle,  which  is  placed  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  thalamencephalon,  and  is  provided  with  a  large  in- 
fundibulum.  The  mesencephalon  is  divided  by  a  groove  into  two 
hemispheres,  which  sometimes  project  very  far  forwards.  The 
metencephalon  varies  a  great  deal;  in  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii  it 


Fig.  283.  Brain  and  spinal 
chord  of  the  Frog.  A  from 
above,  B  from  below. 
a  Lobi  olfactorii.  h  Prosen- 
cephalon, c  Mesencephalon, 
d  Metencephalon.  cMyolon- 
cephalon.  8  Fourth  ven- 
tricle, m  Spinal  chord. 
t  Filam  terminale  of  the 
chord. 
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remains  at  a  low  stage  of  developmeat,  and  forms  a  small  lamella, 
which  ia  raised  up,  however,  in  a  vertioal  direction ,  in  the 
Chelonii  (Fig.  284,  A  IV)  Mid  Crocodilini  it  is  broader,  and  m  the 
latter  it  is  distingaished  by  the  large  size  of  its  median  portion. 


Fig.284.     Braia  of  a.  Chelonian  (after  Bojanui).    BOfaBird.    Verttoal  d 
Eoctiona.     J  PnMeDcepbaloa.     Ill  Uoflencephalou.    IV  HeteooephttloD.     V  Ujelen. 
cephBloB.    ol  Olf&ctorj.    a  Optio  Deire.    h  HTpophyais.    a  (in  A)  ooDDection  between 

the  two  hemiBpherea  of  the  moeencepliilon.     e  Antr— ' ■' 


This  condition  connects  the  Beptilia  with  the  Ares,  which  are  dietin- 
gnished  by  the  great  proportionate  size  of  their  prosencephalon,  the 
hemiepheres  of  which  are  often  greatly  broadened  out.  They  are  con- 
nected by  a  fine  anterior  commiBSore  (Fig,28i,  B  c),  and  enclose  a  gan- 
glionic mass,  which  projects  inwards  from  the  aide  wall,  and  convert- 
ing the  primitive  cavity  into  a  narrow  space  which  ia  covered  over  by 
the  thin-walled  roof  of  the  hemispheres,  itself  forms  the  largest  part 
of  the  prosencephalon.  These 
masses  may  be  observed  in  as 
low  forms  as  the  Amphibia,  and 
in  the  Reptilia  they  are  very 
large  (Fig.  286,  A  st).  The  small 
thaUmencephaloD,  which  is 
completely  covered  over  by  the 
hemispheres  of  the  presence' 
phalon.haa  its  roof  divided.  The 
mesencephalon,  which  is  very 
large  in  the  embryo,  is  divided 
into  two  pieces,  which  are  pnshed 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  brain 
(Fig.  285,  c),  and  have  the  general 
internal  cavity  continaed  into 
them.  The  large  median  portion  of  the  cerebellnm  is  transversely 
laminated,  and,  owing  to  its  size,  covers  over  the  whole  of  the 
my  elen  ceph  al  on . 

$382. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  brain  closely  resembles  that  of  the  lower 
forms  in  its  earliest  stages  only  (of.  Fig.  280),  for,  owing  to  its  special 
line  of  differentiation,  it  is  very  different  to   that  of  Birds  and 


Fig.  2SS.    BniDof  theDomestiaFowl. 

A  From  above,  B  From  below,  a  Ballu 
olfactoiii.  Ii  HemiBpheres  of  the  proSBD- 
oephaloD.  e  Uesencepbalon.  d  Meten- 
oephalon.  (f  Its  l&t«r&I  parts,  e  Mjel- 
encaphalon  (after  C.  G.  Cams). 
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the  system  of  commissures,  and  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  margin  of  the  cleft,  which  always  lies  above  the  thalamen- 
cephalon  (comu  ammonis  sive  pes  hippocampi  major)  (G  h). 

The  superior  commissure  is  converted  into  two  different,  but 
connected,  structures.  The  sides  of  one  bound  the  entrance  into 
the  lateral  ventricles  superiorly,  and  it  passes,  at  its  sides  and  below, 
into  a  band  which  is  placed  on  the  hippocampus  major.  This  portion 
(fornix)  {B  G  f)  commences  anteriorly  by  ascending  columns,  is 
somewhat  broadened  out  over  the  thalamencephalon,  and  is  con- 
tinued into  the  posterior  descending  columns.  Superiorly  it  is 
connected  with  a  portion  of  the  commissural  system,  the  corpus 
callosum,  which,  at  first  continuous  with  it,  becomes  anteriorly 
separated  from  it.  The  backward  extension  of  these  commis- 
sures is  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
prosencephalon,  which  are  feebly  developed  in  Rodents,  Edentates, 
and  Insectivora.  According  as  they  increase  in  size,  the  anterior 
commissure  is  diminished  in  area.  In  the  Monotremata  and  Didel- 
phia  it  is  very  much  so,  and  is  converted  into  a  thin  chord  placed 
in  front  of  the  columns  of  the  fornix.  The  more  the  hemispheres 
of  the  prosencephalon  are  enlarged  backwards,  the  more  do  they 
overlie  the  parts  behind  them. 

In  many  Mammals  the  hemispheres  are  smooth,  and  the  surface 
of  the  prosencephalon  is  then  in  a  simple  stage,  corresponding  to 
its  embryonic  characters;  these  may  be  complicated  by  gyri  and 
sulci.  The  gyri  are  at  first  arranged  regularly  and  symmetrically, 
and  only  become  asymmetrical  when  they  are  more  largely  developed, 
as  they  are,  for  instance,  in  Man.  But  even  in  this  case  they  may 
be  divided  into  groups,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  formed  by  the 
earliest,  which  are  in  some  Mammals  the  only,  sulci  present.  The 
gyri  are  similar  in  character  in  their  earliest  stages  only.  When 
they  are  complicated,  the  arrangements  differ  in  different  divisions 
of  the  Mammalia,  and  serve  as  indications  of  the  degree  of  aflinity 
that  there  is  between  such  divisions. 

The  thalamencephalon  is  divided  into  two  masses,  which  He 
immediately  behind  the  corpora  striata  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
prosencephalon,  the  thalami  optici.  The  epiphysis  is  placed  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  cleft  which  separates  them.  The  cavity  of  this 
portion  is  reduced  to  a  small  space  between  the  two  thalami,  and  is 
continued  downwards  into  the  inf undibulum,  which  is  carried  by  the 
tuber  cinereum. 

The  mesencephalon,  which  for  a  long  time  forms  tbe  largest 
division  of  the  brain  (Fig.  280,  G  c),  has  its  primitive  lumen  gradwaWy 
converted  into  a  narrow  canal  (aqueductus  Sylvii),  which  wwx^^'^  "^^ 
third  with  the  fourth  ventricle.     Its  surface  is  divided   \i>j  ^!!^^, 
longitudinal  and  transverse  grooves  into  four  bocl\e3  (^^^-  ^'^^^ 
III),  in  consequence  of  which  the  corpus  bigertx;^Y^\xx  ^^^^^^  ^ 
corpora  quadrigemina.     This  division  itito  four  l^v^      \s  '^^''^^j'  \vs<5 
the  Monotremata.  ^  ^ 

The  metencephalon   (cerebellum)   only  resr^        ^p.^    ^^^^^cv 
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FisKcs  and  Amphibia  daring  the  earlier  stages  of  derelopment. 
Tbo  simplo  lamella  is  developed  into  a  large  hoAy,  in  which,  as  in 
the  Crocodilini  and  Ares,  the  first  part  to  be  differentiated  is  the 
middle.  In  the  Marsupialia,  however,  this  forma  a  delicate  trans- 
verse commisMuro  for  some  time,  while  the  lateral  parts  are  developed 
to  a  greater  size.  Transverse  lamellffi  are  developed  in  both  regions, 
and  are  arranged  in  varions  groups.  The  median  portion  is  always 
tho  larger  in  the  Monotremata,  and  it  is  large  in  the  Marsapialia, 
Edentata,  and  Chiroptora.  It  ia  not  till  we  come  to  the  Camivora 
and  Ungulata  that  wo  find  the  lateral  parts,  or  "hemispheres  of 
the  oerebellaoi,"  de- 
veloped to  a  greater 
eize ;  in  most  Primates 
they  are  so  mach  the 
larger,  that  the  median 
portion  diminishes, 
and  is  known  as  the 
"  vermis." 

As  the  prosence- 
phalon increases  in 
size,  it  gradually 
covers  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  brain. 
In  many  Marsupials, 
and  in  Rodents  (cf. 
Fig.  287,  A)  and  In- 
sectivora,  it  does  not 
reach  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  and, 
in  most  of  the  other 
Mammalia  the  meton- 
cephalon  is  altogether 
or  very  nearly  free; 
in  tho  IVimates,  however,  this  portion  is  altogether  below  tho 
posterior  lobes  of  tho  prosencephalic  hemispheres ;  in  this  point  the 
anthropoid  Apps  most  closely  resemble  Man.  When  the  hemi- 
Hphoroa  of  the  metoncephalon  increase  in  size,  a  transverse  commis- 
miro  is  developed  on  the  lower  snrfaco  of  the  primitive  myelencephalon 
— tho  pons  Varolii ;  this  appears  to  unite  the  anterior  portion  of  tho 
myoloncophalon  more  closely  to  the  cerebellnm.  This  commis- 
Biiro  is  feebly  developed  in  the  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia,  and 
most  largely  in  tho  higher  Primates. 

Miiui.Kovccs,  V.  v.,  EDtwiekclnDgBgeBcU.  des  GetuniB.    Leipzig,  1877. 


Fiff.  287.  Bnin  of  the  Bftbbit.  A  From  above, 
II  From  below,  to  Olfactory  lobei.  /  Proaeooephalon. 
m  MpMCiicoiihalon.  IV  Motonccphalon.  Y  Ayelaa. 
ly-phaloii.  It  Uypciphyiiis.  B  Optic.  8  Ocolo.motor. 
B  'IVifCCininiiH.  G  Abdiicorm.  7  t*  Facial  and  auditory 
Dorrcii.  In  A  tho  roiif  of  tho  rif^lit  hamiBphero  ig 
removed  so  tliat  wo  can  boo  into  tho  lateral  ventricle, 
and  iiiiiki'  out  tho  corpus  striatum  io  {root,  and  the 
tonik  with  Iho  coinmcneoment  ot  tlie  pes  hippocampi 
major  behiiid. 
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b)  Spinal  Chord. 
§  383. 


The  spinal  chord,  which  is  continuous  with  the  medulla  ohlongata 
is  formed  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  wall  of  the 
primitive  medullary  tube, 
Aa  the  lateral  parta  in- 
crease in  size  an  anterior 
longitudinal  fissure  is  de- 
veloped. The  primitive 
lumen  of  the  tube  is  con- 
verted into  the  central 
canal. 

The  central  appara- 
tus of  the  spinal  chord 
occupies  the  mner  parts, 
and  forms  a  gray  medul- 
lary mass,  which  is  seen, 
in  cross  section,  to  have 
the  form  of  comna,  which 
pass  forwards  and  back- 
wards (Fig.  288,  de). 

Owing  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  central 
apparatus  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  spinal 
chord,  that  is,  in  the  gray  colamns  which  pass  off  from  the  region 
of  the  central  canal  (c),  the  white  medallary  mass,  which  consists 
of  nerve-fibres,  is  chiefly  placed  towards  the 
exterior,  forming  longitudmal  columns,  which 
are  partly  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
anterior  and posteriorlongitudinal  fissures  (ail), 
and  partly  by  the  points  atwhich  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  pass  out  {gki).  This  arrangement  of 
the  white  matter  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  spinal 
chord,  and  is  also  a  point  of  difference  between 
it  and  the  ventral  chord  of  the  Annulata  and 
Arthropoda,  which  is  of  great  significance, 

In  the  Gyclostomata  the  spinal  chord  forms  a 
fiat  baud,  as  it  does  also  in  Chimeera ;  in  most  it 
is  more  cylindrical  in  form,  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  as  it  passes  towards  the  end 
of  the  spinal  canal.  There  are  often  special 
enlargements  at  the  points  where  the  larger 
nerves  are  given  off ;  they  are  very  strikingly 


Fig.  2S8.  TrODtrerae  iection  thrDngfa  the  spinal 
chord  of  n  Cftlf.  a  Anterior,  b  Posterior  longt- 
tadinsl  flienre.  c  Central  conol.  d  Anterior, 
0  FoBterior  coraoo.  /  SnbBtantia  gelatinon. 
9  Anterior  oolmnn  of  the  white  sabRtoDce.  ^Lateral, 
t  Posterior  column,    k  TranBreree  oi 


Fig.  2S9.  BraiD  &ni] 
spinal  chord  of  Ortha. 
goBiscos  mola  (after 
Arsak}-).  B  Brain  and 
anterior  region  of  the 
spinal  chord  of  Triffla 
adriatica  (after  Ticde- 
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developed  in  some  species  of  Trigla  (cf .  Fig.  289,  B),  as  is  a  smaller 
number  of  them  forming  the  exceptionally  short  spinal  chord  of 
Orthagoriscus,  etc.  {A), 

As  the  size  of  the  spinal  chord  is  influenced  by  the  masses  of 
nerves  which  are  given  off  from  it,  we  find  that  in  the  four  higher 
classes  of  the  Vertebrata  the  great  development  of  their  extremities 
and  the  large  size  of  the  nerve-chords  that  go  to  them  are  correlated 
with  the  increased  development  of  the  size  of  the  spinal  chord  in  various 
regions.  In  this  way  the  cervical,  or  thoracic,  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments are  formed ;  they  are  very  large  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Chelonii 
and  Aves).  The  primitive  medullary  cavity,  which  persists  as  the 
central  canal,  remains  open  in  the  lumbar  swelling  of  Birds,  and  thus 
a  sinus  rhomboidalis  is  developed;  this  is  similar  to  the  sinus  which 
is  always  found  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  found  for  a  short 
time  in  the  embryos  of  Mammals  also  (Fig.  279,  a). 

As  a  rule  the  spinal  chord  extends  through  the  whole  of  the 
spinal  canal;  but  in  the  Amphibia  (Anura)  and  Aves,  and  most 
markedly  in  many  Mammalia,  it  is  pressed  more  forwards,  owing  to 
the  unequal  development  of  the  enclosing  and  enclosed  parts,  so  that 
the  nerves  which  are  given  off  from  it  for  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body,  have  to  run  for  some  way  in  the  spinal  canal  before  they  get 
to  their  orifices  of  egress. 


c)  Investments  of  the   Central  Nervous  System. 

§  384. 

As  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is  adapted  to  the  brain,  which  it 
encloses,  this  latter  at  first  fills  up  the  cranial  cavity.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  spinal  chord  and  spinal  canal.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
of  the  central  nervous  system  is  separated  from  the  walls  of  its  case, 
which  are  formed  by  the  skeleton,  by  parts  which  either  belong  to 
the  skeleton,  or  to  the  nervous  system,  or  which  are  interstitial  in 
character.     These  form  the  coverings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord. 

The  periosteal  investment  of  this  skeletal  cavity  develops  the 
dura  mater.  In  the  lower  divisions  this  membrane  appears  to  be 
a  mere  periosteal  (or  perichondrial)  layer ;  it  is  not  much  larger  till 
we  reach  the  Reptilia,  where  it  first  acquires  the  character  of  an 
independent  formation.  In  the  cranial  cavity  of  Birds  it  forms  a 
process  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  prosencephalon  (falx 
cerebri),  and  this  is  found  in  most  Mammals  also,  where  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  process — the  tentorium  cerebelli — ^best  developed  in 
the  higher  orders,  which  projects  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  prosencephalon.  In  many  Mammalia  (Car- 
nivora,  Perissodactyla,  etc.)  the  tentorium  is  ossified.  The  spinal 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  is  less  peculiar  in  character.  In  the  Mam- 
malia it  is  separated  from  the  periosteum  as  high  up  as  the  occipital 
foramen,  and  forms  a  sac,  which  loosely  envelopes  the  spinal  chord. 
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The  pia  mater^  part  of  the  nervous  system^  is  a  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  covering  the  latter^  in  which  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  nervous  centres  run.  It  extends  into  the  depressions  between 
the  different  portions.  It  sends  out  convoluted  vessels  (retia)  from 
the  large  cerebral  cleft,  which  are  connected  with  the  roof  of 
the  cleft ;  these  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
prosencephalon.  It  is  continued  over  and  forms  a  roof  for  the  sinus 
rhomboidalis  of  the  myelencephalon,  where  it  often  forms  a  vascular 
plexus. 

The  arachnoid  membrane  is  the  most  variable.  In  those 
Fishes,  in  which  the  brain  fills  the  cranial  cavity,  it  is  a  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  membrane, 
for  it  is  as  intimately  connected  with  the  pia,  as  with  the  dura  mater. 
When  a  larger  space  is  formed  between  the  brain  and  the  wall  of 
the  skull,  this  tissue  is  either  converted  into  a  network  filled  with 
lymph  (Squatina),  or  into  gelatinous  tissue  (Scymnus),  or  it  gives 
rise  to  fat  cells  (many  Teleostei).  In  the  higher  Vertebrata  the 
arachnoid  is  generally  a  delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue ;  in  the 
Mammalia  it  is  differentiated  as  it  is  in  Man. 


B.  Periplieral  Nervous  System. 

§  885. 

The  nerves  which  are  given  off  from  the  centred  organs  are 
divided  into  spinal  and  cerebral  nerves ;  in  the  Acrania  there  is  no 
difference  between  these  two  kinds.  In  Amphioxus  only  one 
anterior  and  larger  trunk  is  remarkable  for  ite  course,  and  its 
numerous  ramifications  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  It  is 
clearly  comparable  to  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  but  it  must  be  here  noted  that,  compared  with  the 
Craniota,  the  whole  organisation  of  Amphioxus  is  in  an  indifferent 
condition.  The  other  nerves  of  the  medullary  tube  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  nasal  pit  and  eyes)  are  similar  in  character  to 
spinal  nerves,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they  are  given 
off  alternately  from  the  medullary  chord.  The  similarity  in  the 
characters  of  these  nerves  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  oifEerence 
between  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  which  is  seen  in  the 
Craniota,  is  a  condition  which  was  accjmred  by  them,  when  the  head 
was  developed.  The  nerves  of  Amphioxus  have  no  ganglia,  and  are 
formed  by  single  roots ;  this,  again,  is  a  point  in  which  thev  differ 
markedly  from  the  Craniota.  As  Amphioxus  has  no  "  head, '  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  it  in  the  Craniota,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  nerves  are  separated  into  cephalic  and  spinal  nerves.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  regard  the  nerves  which  belong  to  the  region 
in  front  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  branchial  cavity,  as  the 
indifferent  equivalents  of  the  cephalic  nerves  of  the  Craniota,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nerves  behind  these  as  spinal  nerves. 

2  L 
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a)   Spinal  Nervos. 
§  386. 

The  metamerism  of  the  vertebrate  body,  which  is  first  seen  in 
the  formation  of  primitive  vertebrsB,  is  quite  as  mach  expressed  by 
the  characters  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  by  their  mode  of  distribu- 
tion. A  pair  of  nerves  corresponds  to  each  vertebral  segment. 
Each  nerve  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  roots  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  lateral  halves  of  the  spinal  chord.  The  superior  or 
sensitive  root  forms  a  ganglion,  before  it  unites  with  the  inferior  or 
motor  root ;  and  the  fibres  thus  formed  mix  with  those  of  the  lower 
root,  and  form  the  trunk  of  a  spinal  nerve.  In  the  Selachii  the 
inferior  and  superior  roots  pass  through  separate  foramina  in  the 
spinal  canal.  As  a  rule,  the  nerves  leave  the  spinal  canal  between 
two  arches. 

Each  spinal  nerve  divides  into  two  chief  branches — ^a  ramus 
dorsalis  supplies  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back,  a  ramus  ventralis 
goes  to  the  sides,  and  ventral  wall  of  the  body,  and  gives  off  a  ramus 
visceralis  to  the  viscera.  This  latter  forms  the  connection  between 
the  so-called  sympathetic,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 

In  Fishes  wo  always  find  the  spinal  nerves  at  the  intermuscular 
ligaments.  They  follow  exactly  the  metamerism  of  the  body,  so 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  expressed. 

The  size  of  the  nerves  is  correlated  with  the  development  of  the 
parts  which  they  supply.  When  the  extremities  are  formed,  their 
rami  ventrales  become  very  large.  A  number  of  rami  ventrales  of 
the  anterior  spinal  nerves  (cervical  nerves)  are  then  formed  into  ^ 
plexus  (plexus  brachialis),  from  which  the  nerves  for  the  anterior 
extremities  are  given  off ;  in  the  same  way,  the  nerves  for  the  hinder 
extremities  are  given  off  from  a  plexus  (plexus  lumbalis  and  p.  sac- 
ralis),  which  is  formed  more  posteriorly,  either  in  front  of,  or  in  the 
pelvis.  These  plexuses  change  their  position  when  the  limbs  do  so 
(cf.  pp.  473,  474). 

The  brachial  plexus  of  the  Amphibia  is  formed  of  three  or  four 
nerves  (in  the  Frog,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  spinal  nerves).  In  the 
Reptilia  the  brachial  plexus  is  generally  made  up  by  the  cervical 
nerves  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth ;  in  Varanus,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth ;  and  in  the  Alligator  the  first  thoracic  nerve  also  enters 
the  plexus.  In  Birds  it  is  formed  from  the  last  cervical  and 
^rst  thoracic  nerve,  or  from  the  11th  and  12th  cervicals,  or  Ist  and 
2nd  thoracic  nerves.  In  the  Mammalia,  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  cervical 
nerves,  and  the  1st,  and  sometimes  also  the  2nd,  thoracic  nerves, 
contribute  to  form  the  plexus. 

The  nerves  for  the  hinder  extremities  are  given  off,  in  the 
Amphibia,  from  a  plexus  which  is  generally  formed  by  three  nerves. 
The  anterior  of  the  nerves  thus  formed  is  the  crural ;  the  sciatic  is 
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larger,  and  is  made  up  from  nearly  all  the  branches  that  pass  into  the 
plexus ;  this  nerve  is  the  chief  nerve  of  the  extremity  in  the  higher 
Vertebrate  also. 

The  crural  and  sacral  plexuses  are  more  distinct  from  one  another 
in  R^ptilia  and  Aves.  In  the  former,  four  nerves  generally  pass  into 
these  plexuses.  In  Birds  there  are  generally  seven  or  eight  nerves 
set  apart,  and  most  of  these  are  for  the  sciatic  nerve ;  in  the  Mammalia, 
again,  it  is  composed  of  a  much  smaller  number. 


b)  Cerebral  Nerves. 
§  387. 

The  cerebral  nerves,  which  by  a  descriptive  anatomist  are  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  position,  are  seen  to  break  up  into  two  very 
distinctly  marked  divisions,  when  examined  after  the  comparative 
method.  One  division,  the  larger,  contains  nerves  which  more  or 
less  agree  with,  or  might  even  be  derived  from,  spinal  nerves,  while 
the  other  contains  those  which  have  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
spinal  nerves. 

This  latter  division  contains  two  specific  sensory  nerves,  the 
olfactory  and  the  optic. 

The  olfactory  is  formed  of  a  complex  of  nerve-filaments,  which 
arise  from  the  olfactory  lobe,  and  are  distributed  in  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane.  According  as  the  olfactory  lobe  is  near,  or  far 
from  this  membrane,  these  nerves  form  a  trunk  on  either  side  (as  in 
many  Fishes,  and  in  the  Amphibia,  Reptilia,  Aves,  and  Monotreme 
Mammals),  or  leave  the  cranial  cavity  separately,  bypassing  through 
a  "lamina  cribrosa''  (Selachii  and  Mammalia). 

The  optic  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  thalam-  and  mes-ence- 
phalon,  is  formed,  as  is  part  of  the  eye,  from  a  vesicle  (optic  vesicle), 
which  is  developed  from  the  primitive  prosencephalon ;  it  forms  the 
stalk  of  this  vesicle.  After  the  differentiation  of  the  vesicle  of  the  fore- 
brain,  it  is  connected  with  the  thalam-  and  mes-encephalon.  In  the 
Cyclostomata  the  optic  nerve  of  each  side  passes  to  the  eye  on  the 
same  side ;  the  nerves  of  either  side  do  not  exhibit  any  union  with  ono 
another  excepting  close  to  their  point  of  origin.  But  in  the  Gnatho- 
stomata  a  larger  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  prominent  on  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  here  the  fibres  exhibit  a  crossing  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other  (chiasma).  The  fibres  which  pass  to  this  point  constitute 
the  optic  tract,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  Cyclo- 
stomata has  not  attained  to  the  surface.  The  chiasma,  therefore,  is 
not  a  new  formation,  but  a  differentiation.  In  the  Osseous  Fishes, 
the  fibres  cross  completely  ;  the  optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  passes 
to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  left  to  the  right,  each  passing  above  or 
below  the  other.  More  rarely,  one  optic  nerve  perforates  the  other 
(Clupea),  or  the  different  bundles  of  nerves  pass  through  separately. 

2  L  2 
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In  the  Selachii  and  Ganoidei,  Eome  onlj  cross  OTcr,  mud  this  is  the 
arrangement  which  is  seen  in  all  the  higher  Vertebimta. 

Neither  of  these  sensory  nerves  hkxe  anj  character  in  which 
tliej  re<iernble  spinal  nerves,  nor  can  they  be  referred  to  metameres. 
They  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  craniom  which  is  not  formed  by 
the  concrescence  of  vertebral  segments  (cf.  &  ^iO)  ;  and  they  maj 
correspond  to  those  nerves  which  we  foond  passing  to  the  same 
organs  in  the  Invertebrata. 

§  388. 

The  second  division  consists  of  the  nerves  which  are  ammged 
on  the  typo  of  the  spinal  nerves.     It  is  sometimes  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish two  roots :  their  dorsal  branch  is  often  very  feebly  developed, 
in  correlation  with  the  small  size  of  the  area  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed.    The  ventral  branch  is  consequently  the  important  one ;  it 
sends  nerves  to  the  branchial  arches,  and  the  parts  derived  from  them. 
The  visceral  branch  goes  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.     The  nerves 
of  this  division  arise  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  partly, 
also,  from  its  continuation  in   the  aquednctns  Sylvii.      They  are 
given  off  from  the  myelencephalon,  and  leave  the  cranial  cavity  by 
perforating  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  cranium  (§  340).  While  these 
relations  are  best  seen  in  the  cephalic  nerves  of  the  Selachii,  which 
most  rosemblo  the  primitive  condition,  they  undergo  greater  changes 
the  farther  the  organism  has  risen  above  this  low  stage,  or  has  been 
differentiated  in  another  direction. 

Wo  may  note  a  number  of  special  characters  in  the  various 
nerves,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  series  are  homody- 
iiamous  with  spinal  nerves.  Some  branches  of  a  nerve  become  much 
larger  than  others,  which  undergo  degeneration ;  or  the  roots  of  a 
nerve  take  an  independent  course,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
independent  nerves.  In  this  way  a  nerve  is  broken  up ;  but  other 
nerves  may  undergo  concrescence,  so  that  what  were  primitively 
complexes  of  nerves  acquire  the  form  of  a  single  nerve. 

l^liis  latter  .arrangement  is  seen  in  two  groups  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  which  I  have  distinguished  as  the  trigeminal  and  as 
the  vagus  group;  the  names  of  which  are  taken  from  that  of  the 
most  important  nerve  in  each  group. 

§  389. 

The  trigeminal  group  supplies  the  anterior,  and  larger 
portion,  of  the  head.     The  following  nerves  belong  to  it : 

First,  the  trigeminus,  the  largest  nerve  of  the  group,  which,  in 
correspondence  with  the  great  differentiation  of  the  regions  to  which 
it  is  sent,  has  the  characters  of  a  greatly  developed  spinal  nerve 
(Fig.  290,  Tr).  Its  dorsal  branch  is  formed  by  the  ophth^mic,  which 
supplies  the  orbits  and  the  ethmoidal  region.  A  branch  for  the  cranial 
oavity,  which  is  found  in  the  Teleostei,  also  belongs  to  the  dorsal 
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branch.  The  ramus  maxillaris  superior  always  runs  on  the  floor  of 
the  orbit^  and  gives  off  sensory  branches  to  the  maxillary  region.  Its 
infraorbital  branch  is  the  largest^  especially  in  the  Mammalia.  The 
R.  max.  sup.^  with  the  ramus  maxillaris  inferior^  represents  a  ventral 
trunk ;  in  the  Selachii  this  is  very  clearly  the  nerve  of  the  mandi- 
bular arch^  and  appears  as  the  largest  portion  of  the  trigeminus.  It 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw^  to  the  integument,  and  to  a 
large  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  (ramus  lingualis). 
The  intestinal  trunk  is  represented  by  a  palatine  trunk  of  the  second 
branch,  which,  in  Fishes,  passes  directly  to  the  palate,  but  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata  only  reaches  the  palate  by  means  of  its  connection 
with  a  sympathetic  ganglion  (sphenopalatine  ganglion). 

The  nerves  of  the  optic  muscles — the  oculo-motorius  and  tro- 
chlearis — ^in  origin  and  distribution,  belong  to  the  trigeminus,  and 
seem  to  be  parts  which  have  been  separated  off  from  it.  Although 
the  statements  that  the  nerves  for  the  optic  muscles  are  given  off  from 
the  ophthahnic  branch  of  the  trigeminus  in  Lepidosteus  and  Lepi- 
dosiren,  and  that  in  the  Salamandrina  the  trochlear  is  replaced  by  a 
branch  of  the  same  nerve,  require  confirmation,  and  whilst  what  really 
has  occurred  in  these  cases  is,  perhaps,  that  the  nerves  of  the  optic 
muscles  have  become  united  with  the  trigeminus,  and  not  that  they 
are  completely  wanting,  yet  the  supposition  that  processes  of  segre- 
gation have  been  the  cause  of  these  nerves  arising  separately  from 
the  myelencephalon  in  the  other  Vertebrata,  cannot  be  rejected. 
The  fact  that  the  ramus  inferior  of  the  trigeminus  has  no  motor 
elements,  and  that  the  muscles  in  its  area  are  supplied  by  apparently 
independent  nerves,  will  always  be  of  great  importance. 

The  second  nerve  of  the  trigeminal  group  is  the  facialis  and 
acusticus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  homologous  with  a  purely  sensory 
dorsal  branch  of  a  spinal  nerve ;  its  terminal  area  has  been  carried 
below  that  plane  in  which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  primitively 
ramified — bhat  is,  below  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  this  change 
has  accompanied  the  removal  of  the  vesicles  of  the  labyrinth  from 
the  integument,  and  their  passage  into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  the 
skull  (cf.  infra,  auditory  organ).  This  points  to  a  dorsal  branch 
having  primitively  passed  upwards  through  the  wall  of  the  skull,  and 
agrees  with  the  course  of  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  other  cephalic 
nerves,  and  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminal. 

The  facialis  (Fig.  290,  Fa)  has  the  arrangement  of  a  ramus 
ventralis  belonging  to  the  hyoid  arch.  It  supplies  the  integumen- 
tary as  well  as  the  muscular  portions  of  this  segment,  and  is,  there- 
fore, primitively  a  mixed  nerve.  In  the  Teleostei  it  enters  into  con- 
nection with  the  trigeminal;  in  many  Sharks,  also,  it  is  fused 
with  it.  So,  also,  in  the  anourous  Amphibia  it  is  united  to  the  tri- 
geminal. This  union,  however,  is  effected  during  their  ontogenetic 
development.  In  the  Urodela,  as  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  it  is 
always  distinct,  and  in  the  Mammalia  its  sensory  elements  are 
apparently  absent.  In  these  latter  its  area  of  distribution  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  facial  musculature ;  while 
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its  stapedial,  digastric^  and  stylohyoid^  as  also  its  aaricnlar  branches^ 
belong  to  the  primitive  hyoidean  area.  Its  yisoeral  branch  appears 
to  bo  the  palatine  of  Fishes ;  in  the  Mammalia  this  is  represented 
by  the  pctrosus  superficialis  major,  and  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the 
velum  palati  through  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  The  chorda 
tyinpani  fonus  a  connecting  tvng  between  the  facial  and  the  third 
branch  of  the  trigeminal ;  this  is  found  even  in  Fishes. 

One  of  tho  nerves  for  the  optic  muscles,  the  abducens^  must  also 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  facial  nerve,  as  is  clear  from  its  area  of 
origin.  It  supplies,  as  a  rule,  the  rectus  eztemus^  and  in  Petromyzon 
the  rectus  inferior  also.  The  position  of  the  rectus  extemas  explains 
how  it  is  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  nervous  area  from  that  of  the 
other  opttc  muscles. 


§  390. 

Tho  first  nerve  of  the  vagus  group,  the  glossopharyngeal^  is 
the  simplest  in  chanicter.  In  the  Selachii  it  is  distinct^  as  it  is  also 
in  tho  greater  number  of  the  Teleostei;  in  Chimssra^  however,  it 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  in  company  with  the  vagus,  with  which 
nerve  it  is  united  in  the  Cyclostomata  and  in  Lepidosiren.  It  has 
the  same  relations  in  the  Amphibia,  but  in  the  Ajnniota  it  is 
ordinarily  distinct. 

In  Fishes  (many  Sharks)  it  has  a  dorsal  branch,  which  takes  an 
upward  course  within  the  cranium,  and  there  ramifies  on  the  surface. 
The  chief  trunk  (Fig.  290,  Op)  is  the  ventral  one;  this  is  distri- 
butod  all  along  tho  first  branchial  arch ;  it  gives  off  a  pharyngeal 
branch  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  represents  its  visceral 
branch.  When  the  first  branchial  arch  is  metamorphosed,  this 
arrangement  is  so  far  modified  that  tho  pharyngeal  branch  and 
the  lingual,  which  ends  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  form 
tho  chief  portion  of  the  nerve. 

Tho  vagus  is  closely  attached  to  the  glossopharyngeal  at  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  myelencephalon ;  to  fully  understand  this 
nerve  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  its  simplest  characters, 
as  they  are  best  seen  in  Sharks  (cf .  Fig.  290).  The  vagus  is  here  made 
np  of  a  large  number  of  separate  roots,  which  have  their  origin  in 
tlie  niyeloncephalon,  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  ventricle ;  the 
antorior  ones,  which  have  their  origin  just  behind  the  glossopharyn- 
geal, are  the  larger.  The  posterior  ones  become  gradually  smaller 
and  smaller  than  those  in  front  of  them.  The  last  of  the  series  are 
collected  into  a  small  trunk,  which  passes  forwards,  and  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  more  anterior  ones.  The  common  trunk  thus  formed 
passes  through  the  wall  of  the  cranium  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards;  on  its  course  it  gives  off  a  small  dorsal  branch  for  the 
occipital  region. 

When  it  has  passed  out  of  the  cranium  the  vagus  trunk  gives  off 
a  number  of  branchial  branches,  in  correspondence  with  the  namber 
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of  branchial  arches  (Fig,  290).  The  first  branchial  branch  (fer^ 
passes  to  the  second  branchial  arch,  and  also  gives  off  a  fine  twig  to 
the  first  arch.     In  this  point  the  branchial  branches  of  the  vagoa 


Fig.  290.  Ceph&lia  nervea  of  Eeianobag  grieena.  On  the  right  ia  figured  aa 
much  of  tho  conrso  of  all  the  oephslic  nerrea  bji  can  ho  seen  from  abore.  The  annul 
cavity  and  spinal  canal  are  both  laid  open,  ho  that  the  bnin  and  f^inal  chord  are 
exposed.  The  right  eje  and  its  masolea  is  renkoved.  On  the  left,  the  roof,  onlj,  of 
the  orbit  la  removed,  so  that  the  bnlb  and  ita  maaoles  are  exposed  to  Tiew>  The 
region  of  the  labTiinth,  and  of  the  occipital  portion  of  the  craninm,  haa  beea  removed 
OS  tar  oa  the  levela  of  the  Derre-tranks,  which  paaa  out  through  them.  A  Anterior 
foDtanolle  {cnniol  lacona),  TT Hasal  oapanlo.  So  Balboa  olfaotorina.  TV  First  branch 
of  the  trigeminal,  a  Ita  terminal  twig  in  the  ethmoidal  re^ou.  IV"  Beoond 
branch.  Tr"'  Third  bnnch.  Ir  Trochlearia.  Fa  Facialis.  Qp  GlossopharTngeua. 
Vg  Vogna.  L  Hamua  lateralia.  /  Bamus  inteatinalia.  o>  Huac  obliq.  oo.  mp. 
ri  M.  reotufl  Intemus.  r«  M.  rectus  eitarnng.  r»  M.  rectos  soperior,  B  SpirBCnlat 
cleft.  P<i  Falato^qoadiate.  Hm  Hjomandibular.  r  Branchial  raja.  1 — 6  Branchial 
arches,     br' — br''  Bianchin. 

resemble  the  glossopharyngeal  and  the  facial,  which  likewise  send 
off  fine  twigs  to  the  arches  next  in  front  of  them.  A  pharyngeal 
branch  is  given  off  at  the  point  where  this  branchial  branch  tUviaes. 
The  ragns  trunk  ia  continued  on,  aa  an  intestinal  branch  {g),  to 
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the  alimentary  canal ;  it  ramifies  on  the  pharynx  and  stomachy  and 
also  gives  off  branches  to  the  heart.  Before  the  yagas  trunk  gives 
o£E  the  branchial  branches^  it  sends  off  a  large  dorsal  branch,  which 
passes  backwards  in  the  dorsal  region ;  this  is  the  lateral  branch  (L), 
which  ramifies  in  the  skin  alongside  the  lateral  line  of  the  body, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  tail. 

While  the  nerve-roots,  that  make  up  the  vagus  trunk,  leave  the 
myelencephalon  together,  there  are  other  roots,  which  belong  to 
the  vagus,  and  which  arise  &om  the  myelencephalon,  underneath  those 
already  mentioned;  of  these  there  are,  at  most,  five,  and,  generally, 
only  two  or  three  filaments,  each  of  which  reaches  ike  exterior  by  a 
special  canal  in  the  wall  of  the  cranium.  Some  pass  to  the  muscles, 
and  some  are  connected  with  the  first  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  they 
may  be  called  the  inferior  roots  of  the  vagus,  while  those  before 
mentioned  are  the  superior  roots.  The  foramina  of  the  lower  roots 
lie  in  the  same  row  as  the  foramina  of  the  inferior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves;  the  foramen  for  the  complex  of  superior 
roots  is  placed  higher  up,  and  is  in  a  line  with  the  foramina  of 
the  superior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

§391. 

From  the  description  that  we  have  just  given,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  vagus  must  be  regarded  as  a  complex  of  a  large 
number  of  nerves,  which  are  homodynamous  with  spinal 
nerves.  This  is  indicated  by  the  various  inferior  roots,  which 
pass  out  separately,  but  much  more  emphatically  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  trunk,  formed  by  the  superior  roots.  While  each 
branchial  branch  of  the  vagus  has  exactly  the  same  characters 
as  a  ventral  branch  of  a  spinal  nerve;  and  while,  moreover, 
the  branchial  arches  supplied  by  it  must  be  regarded  as  arches, 
which  were  primitively  part  of  the  cranium  (§  340) ;  and  while, 
lastly,  each  or  the  other  arches  (mandibular,  hyoid,  and  first  bran- 
chial) is  innervated  by  a  nerve,  in  just  the  same  way  as  is  a  meta- 
mere  of  the  trunk  by  a  spinal  nerve ;  the  series  of  the  superior  roots 
of  the  vagus  are,  on  their  side,  the  distinct  equivalent  of  a  number 
of  separate  nerves,  the  sum  total  of  which  must  correspond  to  the 
maximum  number,  at  any  rate,  of  the  arches  supplied  by  them. 
This  view  of  the  real  character  of  the  vagus,  advanced  by  me,  is  shown 
to  be  the  correct  one  by  the  developmental  history  of  these  nerves, 
which  has  lately  been  made  out  in  the  Sharks.  As  there  is  reason 
for  supposing  that,  even  in  the  Selachii  themselves,  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  primitive  number  of  the  gills,  inasmuch  as  a 
process  of  this  kind,  although,  indeed,  affecting  a  small  number  of 
gills  only,  can  be  observed  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  it  follows 
that  the  extension  of  the  vagus  on  to  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube 
is  explicable  as  due,  not  so  much  to  an  incursion  of  the  nerve  into 
a  territory  which  was  not  originally  within  the  area  of  its  distribution, 
as  to  the  modification  of  a  region,  which  formerly  did  carry  branchial 
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clefts  in  its  walls^  and  belonged  to  the  pharynx,  into  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  serving  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  food.  Nor 
is  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  existence  of  cardiac  branches, 
when  the  fact  is  recognised  that  the  heart  was  derived  &om  a  region 
which  was  partly  within  the  area  supplied  by  the  vagus. 

The  ramus  lateralis  appears  to  be  a  sensory  branch  of  the  vagus, 
which  was  some  time  in  being  developed  proportionately  to  the 
growth  of  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  lateral  line,  which  is  inner- 
vated by  it. 

Taking  therefore  the  vagus  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  in  it,  just 
as  —  though  to  a  less  extent  —  in  other  nerves  (e.g.  the  facial 
and  trigeminal  of  the  Amphibia),  a  number  of  nerves  are  united 
together;  and  these  nerves  show  both  by  their  origin  and  by 
their  peripheral  relations  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  nerves 
which  were  primitively  distinct;  our  view,  therefore,  of  the 
characters  of  the  vagus  agrees  very  closely  with  the  in- 
dications given  us  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cranium. 

The  phaenomenon  of  the  concrescence  of  separate  nerves  is 
carried  still  farther  in  the  vagus  of  the  Selachii,  and  destroys  all 
signs  of  individuality,  for  in  most  of  them  (all  the  Rays)  the 
separate  roots  come  nearer  to  one  another ;  this  arrangement  is  the 
dominant  one  in  all  other  Fishes  also. 

In  the  Teleostei  some  of  the  relations  of  the  vagus  are  much 
changed.  A  few  filaments  of  the  hinder  roots  fuse  with  an  inferior 
root,  and  form  a  large  nerve,  which  passes  out  from  the  cranium,  and 
seems  to  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  The  relations  of 
this  nerve  require  more  accurate  investigation. 

In  other  points  the  peripheral  relations  of  the  vagus  are  the  same 
as  those  which  we  have  described.  A  dorsal  branch,  which  is  present 
in  some  of  the  Teleostei,  must  be  more  particularly  mentioned.  It  is 
united  to  a  dorsal  branch  (B.  recurrens)  of  the  trigeminal,  and  goes  to 
the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  receiving  connecting  branches  from  some 
spinal  nerves  as  it  does  so. 

§  392. 

In  the  Amphibia  the  vagus  has  the  same  relations  as  in  Fishes, 
so  long  as  the  gills  are  present ;  it  even  gives  off  a  lateral  branch, 
which  in  the  Caducibranchiata  has  the  same  fate  as  the  branchial 
branches,  when  the  gills  are  atrophied. 

In  the  Amniota  the  only  portion  of  the  vagus  which  is  present  is 
the  part  which  is  developed  from  the  anterior  portion,  of  the  series 
of  superior  roots  of  the  Selachian  vagus ;  the  trunk,  which  they  form, 
is  only  distributed  as  far  as  the  stomach  in  the  intestinal  tract,  while, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  gills,  the  branchial  branches  have  dis- 
appeared, or — and  this  is  probably  more  correct — ^have  been  partly 
converted  into  pharync^eal  branches.  In  Fishes  the  air-bladder, 
which  is  differentiated  from  the  enteric  tube,  receives  bmnches  from 
the  vagus,  and  so  also  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  Amphibia 
and  of  the  Amniota,  which  has  a  similar  origin,  also  receives  branches 
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from  the  vagus ;  when  a  larynx  and  laryngeal  moscles  are  developed, 
some  of  these  nerves  give  rise  to  constant  branches.  The  caidiac 
relations  of  the  vagus  are  retained^  and^  as  the  intestinal  terminal 
area  of  the  vagus  becomes  gradually  removed  from  the  region  of  the 
head,  this  branch  is  converted  into  a  long  nerve-trunk. 

Tiie  hinder  portion  of  the  roots  which  belong  to  the  vagas  in  the 
Selachii  ai'O,  in  the  Amniota,  united  into  a  small  nerve-tmnk — the 
accessorius  Willisii — which  is  partly  connected  with  the  vagns^andis 
partly  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  The  root- 
fibres  wliich  form  the  nerves  arise  from  parts  which  are  placed  much 
farther  back  than  the  medulla^  especially  in  the  Mammalia^  where 
they  are  found  between  the  origins  of  the  upper  and  lower  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves ;  in  Man^  indeed^  they  extend  as  far  back  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  pair. 

Lastly,  the  inferior  roots  of  the  area  of  the  vagns  form  a  special 
nerve-trunk  in  the  Amniota ;  this  is  the  hypoglossos^  which  supplies 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  It  retains  its  primitive  characters  in 
so  far  as  that  it  is  made  up  of  several  root-fibres,  which  moreover 
pass  out  separately  from  the  skull,  and  are  arranged  in  pairs  in 
the  Mammalia. 

The  posterior  complex  of  nerves  given  off  from  the  myelence- 
phalon  is  therefore  the  most  variable  in  character.  Probably  derived 
from  as  many  separate  nerves  as  there  were  primitive  branchial  arches, 
it  is  found  in  its  most  indifferent  condition  in  the  Selachii ;  it  sepa- 
rates off  a  hinder  portion  in  the  Teleostei,  which  forms  a  special  nerve; 
and  in  the  Amniota  forms  three  different  nerves — vagus,  accessorius, 
and  hypoglossus. 

Gegenbaur,  C,  Ueber  die  Eopfnerven  yon  Hexanchus  und  ihr  Verbiltniss  zor 
Wirbeltheorie  des  Sch&dels.    Jen.  Zeitschr.    Bd.  YI. 


c)  Visceral  Nervous   System. 

§  393. 

After  the  visceral  branches  are  given  off  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  they  become  connected  together,  each  uniting  itself  to  the  one 
next  behind  it ;  they  thus  form  a  commissure,  which  runs  along  the 
vertebral  column,  and  is  continued  to  the  basis  cranii ;  this  is  the 
subvertebral  chord  of  the  visceral  nervous  system,  or  sympathetic. 
There  are  ganglia  at  the  points  where  the  rami  viscerales  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  chord;  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  chord.  From  these  ganglia  nerves,  which  are 
made  up  of  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  cerebro-spinal  fibres, 
pass  to  their  proper  areaa  of  distribution.  The  various  nerves,  whether 
passing  directly  to  the  viscera,  or  first  traversing  the  sympathetic 
chord,  are  generally  collected  into  trunks  set  apart  for  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  viscera,  and  are  known  as  cardiac,  splanchnic,  or 
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other  nerves.  Tbey  form  plexosesj  whicli  contain  a  large  number  of 
ganglia,  and  there  are  also  separate  gaaglion  cells,  in  large  nnmbers, 
on  the  course  of  the  Bympathetic  nerves. 

These  plexuses  are  distributed  on  the  enteric  tube,  and  on  all  tho 
oi^ns  derived  from  it,  as  also  on  the  vascular  system,  and  uriuo- 
genitary  organs. 

This  portion  of  tho  nervous  system  appears  to  be  absent  in  the 
Acrania,  and  among  the  Gyclostomata  it  is  not  present  in  the  Myxi- 
noidea,  where  the  vagus  seems  to  supply  the  enteric  area  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. From  the  Fishes  onwards  this  system  is  always  present, 
although  much  modified.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  appear  to 
be  elements,  which  permanently  retain  a  lower  grade  of  development, 
just  as  do  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  the  Cyclostomata. 


Sensory  Organs. 
§  394. 

All  tho  sensory  organs  of  the  Vertebrata  are  formed  from  differen- 
tiations of  tho  integument.  The  kind  of  share  which  is  taken  by  the 
integament  differs  with  tho  quality  of  the  organ.  As  in  the  Inverte- 
brata,soherewe  can  separate  the  sensory  organs 
into  those  which  preside  over  a  specific  sen- 
sation, or  higher  sensory  organs,  and  those 
which  appeal'  to  serve  for  the  various  percep- 
tions, which  are  indifferent  m  character  and 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sense  of 
touch. 

There  are  many  oi^ns  which  cannot  bo 
reckoned  among  the  known  specific  sensory 
organs,  but  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high 
grade  of  their  differentiation,  so  that  their  ar- 
rangements do  not  allow  us  to  regard  them  as 
mere  "tactile  organs;"  these  seem  to  justify  ua 
in  assuming  tho  existence  of  specific  sensory 
organs,  other  than  those  known  to  us  familiarly. 

Organs  of  this  kind  are  most  varied  in 
character  among  Fishes,  and  as  many  of  these 
arrangements  are  repeated  in  the  Amphibia  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  correlated  with  an 
aquatic  life.  The  most  important  organs  of 
tins  kind  are  the  following: 

1.  Goblet-shaped  organs.    Large  struc- 
tures embedded  in  the  epidermal  layer,  and 
surronnded  by  long  spindle-shaped  cells ;  they 
enclose  rod-shaped  end-organs  of  nerves ;  they  have  been  observed 
in  the  skin  of  the  Teleostei  and  of  the  Sturgeon,  and  appear  to 


Fig.  291.  Qoblet-Bh^Kid 
orgnna  from  the  mqooaa 
mombiane  o(  tha  palate 
ofTIuca.  n  Iforre. 
tmnk,  h  Goblet  (after 
F.  E.  Schulze). 
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be  fonnd  in  the  Amphibia  aUo.     They  are  also  found  on  the  1 
of  Reptiles, 

2.  Mucous  canftle.  A  system  of  tubes  which  brancbeer^n! 
iu  the  head  of  Fishes,  ruDs  in  the  corium,  and  opens  to  tbe  exti 
by  branched  canals,  and  at  definite  points.  Near  its  opening 
tube  contains  the  end-organ  of  a  norve-twig.  A  similar  ( 
extends  from  the  head,  along  the  side  of  the  body,  as  far  as  tho 
In  the  Ganoidei  and  Telcostei  the  nerve-endings  of  the  systei 
tubes  are  protected^  both  in  tbe  bead  and  along  this  lateral  I 
by  an  apparatus  formed  by  the  dermal  skeleton,  being  embei 
either  in  modified  scales,  orbeing  embedded  in  passages  in  the  ]a 
covering  bones  of  the  head.  The  presence  of  goblet-ahaped  otj 
or  similar  structures  along  the  lateral  lines  of  the  Ampbibia  (If 
forms  and  Perennibranchiata),  points  to  a  connection  between  t 
organs  and  tbe  "  mucouB  canals  "  of  Fishes. 

3.  Gelatinous  tubes.  Thin-walled  tubes  of  varying  ler 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  sabstance,  open  by  fine  pores,  and  can 
tbe  opposite  end  nerve -endings,  which  are  placed  in  an  amp 
like  enlargement  of  varied  form.  These  organs  are  foan< 
great  quantity  on  the  head  of  the  Selachii,  where  they  are  gene 
placed  near  the  rostrum,  but  tbey  are  also  found  on  more  dii 
parts;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  Kays  they  extend  as  far  as 
pectoral  fins  (Fig.  277,  t). 

In  tbe  higher  Vertebrata  the  nerve-eDdings  in  the  integamen 
less  complicated ;  as,  for  example,  the  corpuscula  tactfls  in  tbe  pa' 
of  the  cutis,  which  are  observed  from  the  Amphibia  onwards. 

Owing  to  the  modifications  uudei^one  by  different  parta  ol 
body  in  consequence  of  the  development  in  their  integument  of 
organs  of  sensory  nerves,  special  apparatuses  are  developed,  w 
function  as  tactile  organs.  The  various  arrangements  of  this 
aro  wonderfully  different,  but  as  they  are  structures  which  owe 
origin  to  special  adaptations,  we  can  only  mention  them  briefly. 
Fishes  these  organs  are  frequently  represented  by  the  "  beai 
around  the  mouth,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  goblet-sb 
organs.  These  are  found  in  the  Sturgeons,  and  many  of  the  O 
noids.  In  the  Triglidie  certain  rays,  which  are  separated 
from  tbe  thoracic  fin,  and  are  well  supplied  with  nerves,  funt 
principally  as  tactile  organs.  In  Birds  the  sense  of  touch  is 
unfrequontly  found  in  the  soft  tip  of  the  beak ;  this  is  the  case  h 
Kails,  Ducks,  etc.  Iu  the  Mammalia,  again,  we  find  as  tactile  or| 
stifE  setiform  hairs  placed  on  the  upper  lip,  or  even  above  the 
those  hairs  are  not  only  greatly  elongated,  but  are  distingul 
from  other  hairs  by  the  large  supply  of  nerves  to  their  folli 
Finally,  in  mauy  Mammals  the  limbs  themselves,  owing  to 
rich  supply  of  nerves  on  their  volar  and  plantar  surfaces,  and  t< 
power  of  movement  possessed  by  their  terminal  joints,  have  sin 
functions. 
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§  395. 

As  it  is  more  and  more  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  about  the 
sense  of  taste^  the  farther  the  organism  examined  is  removed 
from  Man,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  much  certainty  about  the 
gustatory  organs  of  most  of  the  Vertebrata.  We  can  only  there- 
fore regard  the  end-organs  of  nerves,  which  are  placed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  belonging  in  a  general  way 
to  this  apparatus.  In  Fishes,  these  end-organs  have  no  specific 
character;  they  resemble  rather  the  goblet-shaped  organs  which 
are  scattered  in  the  external  integument ;  this  is  easily  understood 
when  we  reflect  on  what  is  the  origin  of  the  buccal  cavity.  Those 
which  are  found  in  the  palatine  region  are  the  most  exactly  known 
(cf.  Fig.  291);  in  the  Cyprinoids  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
region  is  interwoven  with  a  large  number  of  muscular  fibres.  In 
the  Amphibia  the  tongue  appears  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  these 
structures,  which  are  also  known  as  ''gustatory  goblet-cells;*' 
although  these  cells  are  not  ordinarily  found  on  the  tongue  of 
Beptiles  and  Birds,  the  tongue  of  the  Mammalia  is  provided  with 
them,  and  they  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  papillae  circumvallatse. 


Olfactory  Organs. 
§  396. 

In  all  Vertebrata  the  olfactory  organs  appear  as  shallow  pits, 
placed  on  the  head,  and  enabled  to  receive  excitations  from  the 
surrounding  medium  by  means  of  the  rod-shaped  end-organs  of  the 
olfactory  nerve.  The  sensory  organ  is  therefore  represented  by  a 
differentiated  portion  of  the  integument.  Although  we  cannot 
certainly  say  that  these  structures  have  in  aquatic  forms — Pisces  and 
Amphibia — the  same  function  as  they  certainly  have  in  the  air- 
breathing  forms,  yet  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  giving  them  the 
same  name  at  any  rate,  for  we  see  that  they  pass,  and  that  in  a 
continuous  series,  into  the  more  complicated  organs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  which  undoubtedly  do  serve  as  olfactory  organs. 

In  the  Leptocardii  the  olfactory  pit  is  unpaired,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  Cyclostomata,  where,  however,  it  is  converted  into  a  deeper  tube 
(Fig.  239,  ^'),  which  ends  blindly  in  Petromyzon  {gr),  but  in  the 
Myxionoidea  has  the  form  of  a  canal  which  passes  through  the  palate ; 
the  walls  of  this  canal  are  supported  by  a  tube  of  cartilaginous  rings. 
In  the  Gnathostomata  there  are  paired  olfactory  pits.  In  Fishes 
they  remain  mere  pits,  or  are  but  slightly  deepened.  In  the  Selachii 
two  processes  project  from  the  margin  of  a  nasal  orifice  towards 
one  another,  and  divide  the  primitively  simple  orifice  into  an  afferent 
and  an  efferent  orifice.    In  the  Osseous  Fishes  this  arrangement  is 
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curried  still  farther,  for  a  bridge  of  integament  is  drawn  over  the 
pit,  and  tho  two  separate  openings  are  sometimes  'widely  separated. 
Both  orifices — Ijut  most  commonly  tho  anterior  ones — may  projert 
forwards  in  the  form  of  tnbes.  The  investing  macons  membrane 
somotinics  forma  radial,  sometimes  parallel  folds,  by  which  its 
snrface  may  be  considerably  increased.  The  whole  anrface  is  suppHed 
with  terminal  bmnchea  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  There  is  another 
kind  of  modification,  in  vrhich  tho  surtace  is  so  mnch  increased 
towards  tho  exterior,  by  the  extension  of  tho  olfactory  mncons 
membrane  over  a  papilliform  process,  that  the  pit-like  appearance 
ia  altogether  deptroyed. 

In  many  Selacliii,  and  in  the  Chimajne  the  oliactory  pit  is 
connected  with  the  mouth,  owing  to  tho  formation  of  a  groove 
(nasal  groove),  which  passes  from  the  pit  to  tho  angle  of  the 
mouth  (Fig.  292).  The  groove  in  freqnently  covered  over  by  a 
median  dermal  fold,  and  is  not  nn- 
frequently  converted  into  s  deeper 
canal  (Rays).  In  this  arrangement 
we  may  observe  a  step  towards 
that  which  obtains  in  other  Ver- 
tcbrata,  where  the  olfactoiy  pits 
are  only  superficial  in  po^itioa 
during  an  early  period  of  em- 
bryonic life.  In  them  the  arrange- 
ment which  is  permanent  in  Fishes 
Fig.  202.  I>,ferior  pnrfacc  of  iho  h'cnd  disappears,  and  the  processes  whith 
of  Scyllium.    m  Mouth,   o  Eniracco      gO  on  dnnng  further  development 

to  Ihc  nnaal  pit.     n  Kngftl  ralvo  in  ira       caUSO  the   nasal  pits    to    sink   bcloW 

"S'uS;'T  K.^1  ^l  'S  «■«  »*■==•  Thi.  »  effected  b,  the 
doiB  reprcMDt  the  orificcB  of  the  great  growth  Of  the  parts  Which  limit 
iDQcone  cBDBia.  the  pit  in  front,  at  the   sides,  and 

in  the  middle  line;  by  the  growtli 
of  tho  edges  of  the  groove  towards  one  another  n  canal  is  developed 
which  lends  from  the  pit  to  tho  primitive  cavity  of  the  mouth — 
that  is,  from  without,  inwards ;  this  canal  opens  behind  the  margin 
of  the  jaws. 

We  find  this  arrangement  in  the  Dipnoi"  and  Amphibia.  The 
internal  opening  of  the  nasal  canal  is  placed,  in  the  former,  as  also 
in  the  Pcrennibranchiata,  just  within  the  soft  margin  of  the  month. 
In  the  Snlamandrina  and  Annra  it  is  bounded  by  firm  parts  of  tho 
jaw- skeleton. 

When  a  nasal  canal  is  formed,  the  primitive  nasal  pit  itself  is 
removed  from  the  surface.   The  surface  of  the  pit  then  becomes  com- 

f  Heated  by  processes  from  the  ethmoidal  cartilage  (turbinate  bones). 
a  the  Amniota  there  are  yet  farther  modifications;  owing  to  these, 
the  upper  part  of  the  primitive  buccal  cavity  is  converted  into  a  space 
which  takes  in  the  nasal  pit,  and  in  its  upper  portion  the  olfactory 
membrane  is  spread  out.  The  primitive  olfactory  pit  cannot, 
therefore,  be  any  longer  distinguished  as  a  separate  ot^n ;  and  it 
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will  be  best,  consequently,  to  consider  this  new  arrangement  of  the 

nasal  cavity,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 

the  mouth.      Glands    are  differentiated 

in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 

cavity,  which  are  of   a  relatively  large 

size  in  the  Amphibia,  although  not  absent 

in  the  Mammalia.     Connected  with  the 

process  by  which  the  primitive  nasal  pit 

is  carried  far  inwards,  is  the  development 

of  an  organ,  which  appears  to  be  a  part 

separated  off  from  the  nasal  pit.     This  is 

the  organ  of  Jacobson.     It  forms  a 

tube  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  nasal 

cavity,  and  ends  blindly  behind  (Pig.  293, 

J) ;  the  olfactory  fibres  in  its  walls  are 

provided  with  end-organs.   These  organs 

are  found  in  Reptiles  and  Mammals,  and     ^^s-  293-    Section  fchroagh  the 

open  into  the  buccal  cavity  by  the  dncts     ,"^.  TL^uI  (ST/ 

of  Stenson.  Lacerta). 


Visual   Organs. 
§  397. 

The  eye  in  the  Vertebrata  appears  to  have  essentially  the  same 
structure  as  in  the  more  highly  developed  groups  of  lower 
animals ;  but  the  ontogeny  of  the  organ  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
another  type,  and  this  is  also  obvious  from  its  minute  structure. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  connect  it  directly  with  the  relatively  well- 
developed  stages  of  the  eye  in  other  animal  phyla ;  the  only  indi- 
cations of  any  connection  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tunicata.  In  the 
larvae  of  the  Ascidiae,  as  in  Vertebrata,  the  eye  is  not  directly  de- 
veloped from  the  ectoderm,  but  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  What  is  known  as  the  eye  in  Amphioxus  is  of  a 
much  lower  grade ;  it  is  a  spot  of  pigment  which  varies  in  character, 
and  is  attached  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  central  nervous  system  chiefly,  and  secondarily  the  integu- 
ment, are  concerned  in  the  constitution  of  the  Vertebrate  ^e.  The 
former  gives  rise  to  the  apparatus  which  perceives,  the  latter  to  the 
apparatus  which  refracts,  the  light.  The  earliest  rudiment  of  the  eye 
is  a  diverticulum,  which  is  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  prosen- 
cephalon (Fig.  294,  A  a),  and  which  has  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  connected 
by  a  stalk  (b)  with  the  rudiments  of  the  brain  (c).  The  "primitive 
optic  vesicle ''  lies  below  the  ectoderm ;  the  ectoderm  next  gives  rise 
to  a  thickening  {B),  which  pushes  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle 
towards  the  posterior  one.  Below  this  thickening  a  process  of  the 
mesoderm  grows  towards  the  optic  vesicle,  and  puts  the  side-walls 
also  of  that  vesicle  in  continuity  with  the  epidermic  thickening. 
The  effect  of  these  processes  is  to  bring  the  anterior  and  posterior 


Fig.  2d4.  A  Vertical  ipclioo  through  the  mdimentai; 
hwi  of  B  Fish,  c  Brain,  a  Primitive  optio  TMicls. 
b  Its  Btslk.    d  IntegiimeDtai;  l&yer.    B  Fonnktion  of  the 

Becondary  optic  VBBicle.    p  Outer,  r  Inner  layer  of  the 

primitive  optio  vesicle,     e  EpidcrmiB  pasliiiig  the  leos  (I) 

inlo  the  BocoDdary  optic  vesicle.  The  vitreona  body  is  leen 

behind  [BfCer  S.  Schenk). 
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walla  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle  close  to  one  uiother ;  the  whole 

then  forms  the  se- 
condaiy  optio  ves- 
icle, and  is  cnp- 
ehaped;  the  month 
of  the  cap  is 
filled  bv  the  eo- 
todernuu  thicken- 
ing. This  Utter 
forms  the  mdiment 
of  the  lens  (/). 
While  the  stalk  of 
the  primary  vesicle 
is  being  converted 
into  the  optic  nerre, 
the  tisane  behind, 
which  is  enclosed 
by  these  parts,  is 
converted  into  a 
fiabstance,  which  gr&daall;  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  secondai; 
optic  vesicle,  and  forms  the  vitreons  body.  The  innermost  layer  of 
tiBsne  around  the  secondary  optic  vesicae  is  converted  into  a  vas- 
cnlsr  membrane,  the  choroid,  while  a  firm  fibroos  layer  ontside  it 
foriDB  the  sclerotic,  and  invests  the  secondary  optic  veaide ;  this 
grows  out  antoriorly  as  far  as  the  connection  between  the  lens  and 
the  ectoderm.  As  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
this  process, the  lens  becomes  cat  off,andatrans- 
parent  portion  of  the  sclerotic  now  intercalated 
in  front  of  it  forms  the  cornea,  which  at  the 
same  time  becomes  connected  with  the  radi- 
mentary  piece  of  integument  (conjunctiva) 
which  lays  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  eye  then  is  a  rounded  capsule  (bnlbos 
oculi),  the  investment  of  which  (sclerotic)  ex- 
tends over  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  thence  con- 
tinned  into  tho  dura  mater,  while  anteriorly 
it  is  continued  into  the  cornea.  Within  this 
capBole  is  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  which 
is  developed  from  the  invaginated  primary 
one,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  sclerotic 
by  the  choroid.  The  secondary  vesicle,  in 
which  there  is  a  lateral  cleft  owing  to  the 
ingrowth  of  the  "vitreous  body,"  embraces  the  lens  anteriorly. 
These  two,  layers  (a  b),  which  pass  into  one  uiother  at  thiB 
anterior  margin,  and  at  the  lateral  fissnre  (Fig.  295,  s),  are  not 
similarly  differentiated ;  the  inner  one  (6),  which  is  greatly  thick- 
ened at  a  very  early  stage,  has  its  hinder  portion  converted  into 
the  retina,  while  the  outer,  and  thin  one  (a),  forms  the  tapetum 
nigrum.     When  the  tapetum  nigmm  becomes  pigmented,  a  pate 


Fig.  296.  Bection 
thiongb  the  secondai? 
optio  vesicle  of  a  Fieli  b 
embryo,  taken  vertically 
to  the  "  choroidal  fis- 
sorei."  aOnter,  b  Inner 
lunella  of  tho  optio 
TBBicle.  cTitreonsbody. 
dLeDB([tfter8.Bchcnk). 
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line  can  bo  made  out  on  the  lower  and  inner  side  of  the  mdimentary 
bulb ;  this  extends  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  free  anterior  edge 
of  the  choroid.  It  corresponds  to  the  fissure  (choroidal  fissure) 
which  was  formed  when  the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous  body  grew 
into  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  (s),  and  which  must  therefore  affect 
the  retina  and  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  choroid  (tapetum  nigrum). 
A  large  number  of  changes  subsequently  affect  this  rudiment  of 
the  eye.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  grows 
out|  together  with  the  tissue  that  forms  the  rudimentary  choroid^ 
and  gives  rise  to  the  iris,  which  bounds  the  pupil.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  the  cutis  pushes  its  way  into  the  secondary  optic  vesicle, 
blood-vessels  pass  (in  the  Mammalia)  into  the  cavity ;  these  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  periphery  of  the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous  body,  so 
that  they  must  have  a  large  share  in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
this  structure.  The  lens,  also,  of  the  Mammalia,  is  invested  by  a 
vascular  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  which  disappears  again  before 
birth ;  in  some,  however,  it  does  not  disappear  so  early. 

MuLLEB,  W.|  Die  Stammesentwickeloiig  des  Anges  der  Wirbelthiere.  Leipzig, 
1875. —  Kesslkr,  L.,  Zar  Entwickelnng  des  Anges  der  Wirbelthiere. 
Leipzig,  1877. 

§398. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  bulb,  its  anterior  segment  is  much  flat- 
tened in  Fishes  (Pig.  296).  The  aquatic  Amphibia  have  the  bulb 
flattened  anteriorly ;  the  Ophidii  and  Crocodilini,  among  the  Reptilia, 
are  characterised  by  a  more  considerable  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

In  most  Birds  (Pig.  298)  the  bulb  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  segment;  the  former  carries  the  very  convex  cornea. 
This  form  of  eye  is  most  marked  in  the  Raptores,  but  the  cornea  is 
flattened  in  the  Natatores  and  Grallatores.  Among  Mammals,  also, 
the  spherical  form  of  bulb  may  undergo  great  variation  in  form. 

The  Sclerotic  may  be  formed  of  various  kinds  of  connective 
substances ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  made  up  of  connective  tissue,  of  bony 
parts,  or  of  cartilage.     This  latter  is  found  in  the  Selachii,  Chimsoras, 


Fig.  296.  Eye  of  Ebox 
lac i us.  Horizontal  sec- 
tion, c  Gomes,  p  Pro- 
cessus falciformis.  s's' Os- 
sifications in  the  sclerotic. 


Fig.  297.   Eye  of  Moni- 

tor.     Horizontal  section. 

c  Cornea,      p  Processus 

falciformis. 


Fig.  298.    Eye  of  Falco 

ohrysafitoB.    Horizontal 

section,     p  Peoten  (after 

W.  SOmmering). 


and  Gkno'idei,  and  also  in  the  Amphibia.     These  arrangements  are 
the  most  varied  in  the  Osseous  Fishes. 
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In  tbe  Saurii,  Chclonii,  aod  Aves,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

Eclorotic,  which  abuts  on  the  cornea,  ia  eapported  (Fig.  296,  e")  by  a 

circlet  of  flat  pieces  of  bone  (sclerotic  ring). 

In  all  Mammals  except  tbe   Monotremata 

the  sclerotic  is  formed  of  connective  tissue; 

it  is  very  tbiot  in  tbe  Cetacea  (Fig.  299,  *). 

The    choroid  is    made    up    o£    BCTeral 

layers,  which,   as  a  mle,   have    tbe   same 

characters  as  in  Man.     Anteriorly  it  gives 

rise  to  tbe  folded  ciliary  processes ;  these 

are   fcehly  developed  in  the  Selacbii   and 

i  Ganoldei  (Stnrio),  and   absent  in  most  of 

Kg.  299.    Eye  of  BaUeua     ^^^  Teleoatei ;  the  choroid  is  then  continaed 

•ecUun  (after  W.  BOmmcr-      on  as  the  iris,  which  bounds  by  its  mner 

ing).  margin  the  pupil,  which  varies  in  form. 

The  tapetum  lucidum  is  a  special  modi- 
lication  of  the  choroid;  this  forms  a  spot  of  varying  size,  which 
is  generally  greenish  or  bluish  in  colour,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre; 
it  is  sometimes  produced  by  groups  of  spicular  crystals  placed  in  the 
cells  of  the  tapetum  (Sclachii),  or  by  a  fibrous  tissue  (Carnivoroos 
Mammals  and  Ruminants).  It  is  owing  to  its  presence  that  the  eye 
can  be  seen  in  the  dark. 

Avascular  plexus,  which  lies  outside  the  choroid  of  Fishes,  forms 
tbe  so-called  choroid  gland.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe  choroid 
there  is  a  muscular  layer,  which  forms  the  ring  known  as  tbe  ciliary 
ligament.  Tbe  musculature  is  continued  hence  into  the  iris,  in 
which  there  aro  radial  and  circular  fibres.  In  Fishes,  Amphibia, 
and  Mammals,  this  musculature  ia  composed  of  smooth  fibres ;  in 
Reptiles  and  Birds,  of  transversely  striated  ones. 

Tbe  retina,  which  is  placed  on  the  choroid,  extends  forwards  as 
far  as  the  commoncomcnt  of  the  ciliary  body,  where  it  ceases  to  bo 
developed.  The  optic  nerve  is  distributed,  and  ends,  in  it.  The  optic 
fibres  occupy  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  which  is  merely  sepa- 
rated from  tlio  vitreous  body  by  a  thin  membrane.  It  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  layers,  of  varying  structure,  the  last  and  oatermost  of 
which  is  made  up  of  rod-like  and  cone-like  structures,  the  bacillar 
layer.  These  end-organs,  which  arc  similar  to  the  rods  of  the 
invertebrate  eye,  arc,  therefore,  turned  away  from  the  opening  of 
the  eye  in  the  Vcrtebrata;  the  Vertebrate  eyo  is  therefore 
distinguished  from  the  optic  organs  of  the  Invertebrata 
by  a  very  essential  point,  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration when  we  are  discussing  their  genetic  relations. 

Connected  with  the  development  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is 
the  formation  of  a  special  organ,  which  makes  its  way  into  the 
vitreous  body  at  the  point  at  which  tho  optic  nerve  passes  into  the 
retina;  it  has  no  connection  with  the  choroid,  but  forms  a  vascnlar, 
darkly-pigmented,  process.  A  structure  of  this  kind  is  found  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Teleostei,  and  is  known  eis  the  processus  falciformis 
(Pig.296,  ji).   Its  end,  which  in  many  Pishes  is  distinguished  by  a  layer 
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of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  is  provided  with  a  swelling  (campanula 
Halleri),  which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  capsule  of  tho 
lens.  These  processes  are  also  found,  in  a  somewhat  modified  condi- 
tion, in  the  eyes  of  Reptiles  and  Birds.  In  the  Saurii  there  is  a 
curved  and  thickened  fold  which  extends  to  the  margin  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  at  the  side  of  which  there  may  be  several  other 
folds  (Fig.  297,  p).  This  structure  is  feebly  developed  in  the  eye  of 
the  Crocodilini.  In  Birds  it  is  remarkable  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  folds,  and  is  distinguished  as  the ''  pecten^^  (Fig«  298,  jp). 
In  many  Natatores  and  Grallatores  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  capsule 
of  tho  lens.  In  the  Struthiones  the  end  of  the  pecten  is  widened  out 
into  a  pouch  (marsupium).  In  Apteryx,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  it  is 
absent.  The  point,  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters,  varies  with  the 
characters  of  this  process,  for  when  it  is  widened  out  at  its  base  the 
nerve  is  placed  more  to  the  side  of  the  eye. 

With  regai'd  to  the  lens,  the  difference  in  its  form,  in  accordance 
with  the  surrounding  media,  is  a  noteworthy  point.  In  Fishes  it  is 
very  large,  and  quite  spherical,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Amphibia,  and  in 
aquatic  Mammalia ;  while  in  others,  and  in  Birds  and  Reptiles,  we 
meet  with  more  flattened  forms  of  lenses ;  the  amount  of  flattening 
is,  of  course,  very  various.  The  internal  cavity  of  the  eye  is  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  space  by  the  attachment  of  the  lens 
to  the  ciliary  portion  of  the  choroid.  The  vitreous  body  fills  the 
hinder  one;  the  anterior  one,  which  lies  between  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea,  is  often  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  whole  eye.     It  is  filled  by  the  aqueous  humour. 

§  399. 

Accessory  organs,  which  partly  serve  to  move,  and  partly  to 
protect  the  bulb,  are  connected  with  the  eye.  The  movements  of 
tho  eye  are  generally  effected  by  six  muscles,  of  which  four  are 
straight  and  two  oblique.  They  are  atrophied  in  the  MyxinoYdea. 
In  many  Teleostei  the  straight  ones  are  embedded  in  a  canal  at  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  this  is  in  adaptation  to  their  length,  which  again 
is  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  bulb.  They  take  their  origin  from  a 
point  which  is  placed  some  way  behind  that  at  which  the  optic  nerve 
passes  out;  it  is  in  the  higher  divisions  only  that  they  acquire 
relations  to  this  point.  In  the  Amphibia  and  Reptilia  there  is 
a  retractor  of  the  bulb,  in  addition  to  the  four  straight  muscles. 
This  is  retained  also  by  most  of  the  Mammalia,  and  breaks  up  into 
several  portions  (in  Camivora  into  four),  which  pass  to  the  bulb  from 
the  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit.  In  the  Mam- 
malia the  superior  oblique,  which,  like  the  inferior  oblique,  ordi- 
narily arises  from  the  median  wall  of  the  orbit,  is  altered  in  character. 
It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  the 
tendon  of  insertion  passes  to  the  bulb  through  a  pulley,  and  at  an 
angle. 

Of  the,  protective  organs  of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  are  folds  of  the 
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integument.     The  inner  lamella  of  these  folds  is  a  continuation  of 
the   conjunctiva  which    extends   on   to  the  bulb^    and    which    is 
continuous  with  the  integument  at  the  margin  of  the  lid.     Eyelids 
of  this  kind  are  found  even  in  Fishes.     In  the  Selachii  there  are 
two  slightly  projecting  and  movable  folds,  which    appear   to    be 
indications  of  an  upper  and  lower  eyelid ;  in  many  Sharks  there  is 
also  a  third  fold  at  the   anterior  angle  of  the  eye^  which  can  be 
drawn  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  bulb  (nictitating  membrane). 
In  the  Ganoidei  and  Teleostei  the  immovable  folds  are  alone  present, 
or  there  may  be  merely  indications  of  them ;  they  are  oiiiinarily 
distinguished  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  eyelids.     Most  commonly 
the  integument  passes  at  once  into  the  cornea.     In  the  Perenni- 
branchiata  and   Derotremata   there  is  a  connection  of  this  kind. 
Many  Salamanders,  and  the  majority  of  the  anourous  Amphibia, 
are  provided  with  horizontal  eyelids,  of  which  the  lower,  and  more 
movable  one,  functions  as  a  nictitating  membrane. 

In  the  Beptilia  and  Aves  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  movable 
eyelid  in  addition  to  the  nictitating  membrane.  In  some  Saurii 
(Ascalaboto))  and  in  the  Ophidii,  the  .eyelids  are  developed  as  an 
annular  fold,  which  continues  to  grow  until  at  last  it  forms  a  pellncid 
membrane  which  lies  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  which  completely  sepa- 
rates the  cornea  from  the  external  medium.  The  circular  mdiment  of 
this  structure  corresponds  to  the  circular  eyelid  of  the  Chamaeleons. 
There  is  a  muscular  apparatus  for  the  horizontal  eyelids^  as  well  as 
for  the  nictitating  membrane.  Whilst  the  two  horizontal  eyelids 
persist  in  the  Mammalia,  the  nictitating  membrane  undergoes 
degeneration.  It  is  supported,  as  are  the  two  other  eyelids,  by  a 
cartilaginous  lamella.     It  is  generally  reduced  to  a  fold,  which  is 

E laced  at  the  anterior  (inner)  angle  of  the  eye ;  in  the  Primates  it 
as  lost  its  primitive  significance,  and  forms  the  plica  semilunaris. 

A  glandular  apparatus  for  the  eyelids  is  first  differentiated 
in  the  Amphibia  and  Beptilia.  In  Reptiles  and  Birds,  and  also  in 
Mammals,  there  is  a  gland  which  opens  below  the  nictitating 
membrane  (Harderian  ^land,  or  gland  of  the  nictitating  membrane), 
which  is  placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit ;  it  is  not  present  in 
the  Primates.  Its  secretion  is  different  from  that  of  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

The  Lachrymal  glands,  which  are  placed  at  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye,  are  first  seen  in  Reptiles,  where  they  are  smaller  than  the 
Harderian  gland ;  they  have  the  same  characters  in  Birds.  They 
are  larger  in  the  Chelonii  and  Mammalia  (except  the  Cetacea), 
where  the  lachrymal  gland  consists  of  a  complex  of  separate  glands, 
which  are  generally  united  into  larger  masses. 

A  special  efferent  duct  into  the  nasal  cavity  is  formed  for  the 
secretion  of  these  glands,  which  is  passed  out  below  the  upper  eye- 
lid. A  canal  of  this  kind,  formed  by  an  epithelial  thickening  on 
the  surface  of  the  head,  is  present  even  in  the  Amphibia.  In  the 
Amniota  the  development  of  the  lachrymal  duct  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  face.     The  groove,  which  is  formed  between  the 
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Sroceesea  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  external  nasal  proceseea  by  tie 
ifferentiation  of  these  parts,  and  which  leads  from  the  region 
of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  towards  the  edge  of  the  nasal  pit, 
sinks  deeper  down  as  these  processes  sre  developed  (lachrymal 
groove) ;  ib  now  becomes  grown  over  by  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a 
canal,  which,  when  the  nasal  cavity  is  developed,  opens  into  it  jast 
below  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  In  the  Reptilia  (lAcerta)  ib 
opens  near  the  posterior  nares.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye 
this  lachrymal  canal  is  divided  into  several  smaller  canals;  there 
are  a  larger  number  (3-8)  of  such  canals  on  the  lower  eyelid  of  the 
Crocodilinij  bnt  a  smaller  nnmber  (2)  in  Birds  and  Mammals, 


Auditory  Organs. 

$  400. 

The  Auditory  Organ  of  the  Vertebrata,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  all,  except  the  Acrania,  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm. 
During  the  earlieet  embryonic  period  it  is  laid  down  in  the  form  of 
A  thickening  above  the  myelencephalon,  which  extends  inwards.  A 
superficial  organ  of  this  kind,  which  mnst  have  carried  the  endings 
of  an  integumentary  nerve,  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  great  differentiation,  which  commences  so  early.  The 
earliest  mdiment  gives  rise  to  s  vesicle,  which  communicates  with 


Tig.  SOO.    Derelopment   of  the  Ubyrlnth  of  a  Fowl.    Vertical  motioot  of  tlie 
rudimentary  Bkall.   ji  Fit  of  the  labyrinth.     Iv  Teiiole  of  tbe  Ubyrintb.    e  Badiment 
of  the  cooblea.    Ir  KeoenaB  l&byrintht.     ap  Fosterior  lemiaircni&r  o&nal.    en  Ex- 
ternal lenuoironlsr  cniuL     jv  JngnUr  rein  (after  Reismar), 

the  exterior,  and  which  is  gradually  cat  off  (Fig.  300),  and  enclosed 
by  the  hinder  lateral  portion  of  the  cartil^'nous  cranial  capsnle, 
when  that  is  differentiated.  The  primitive  otocyst  is  the  foundation 
of  a  complicated  cavitary  system,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  auditory 
nerve  is  connected  with  its  end-organs.  From  this  is  developed  the 
membranous  labyrinth.  The  surrounding  portions  of  thesknll  form 
the  cartilaginous,  or  osseous  labyrinth. 

The  simplest  condition  of  the  labyrinth  is  found  in  the  Cyclo- 
stomata.    In  the  Myxinoidea  a  tr&ct,  which  remains  connected  at  two 
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points  with  the  primitive  Tosicle,  is  differentiated  from  it,  and 
forms  n  semicircular  canal,  ao  that  the  whole  labyrinth  has  a 
circular  form.  In  the  Petromyzontos  there  are  two  of  these  canals, 
each  of  which  commences  with  on  ampulla-like  enlar^ment,  while 
the  rest  of  the  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth  forma  the  "  membranona 
Testibulc ; "  in  this  there  is  a  special  diverticnlam,  'which  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  new  difForontiation.  In  the  Gnathostomata  a  third 
canal  is  developed,  so  that  henceforward  three  senucircular  canals 
open  into  the  vestibule. 

When  the  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth  sinks  beneath  the  aarfsce,  its 
stalk-Iiko  basal  piece  remains  open  on  tho  roof  of  the  skull,  in  the 
Selachiij  and  swells  out  below  the  integament  into  a  saccus  endo- 
lympbaticus.  This  corresponds  to  the  recessns  labyrinthi  (ductus 
endolymplititicus),  which  passes  up  as  far  as  the  roof  of  the  skull  in 
the  Teleostei,  and  may  undei^o  various  metamorphoses.  One  of  these 
metamorphoses  has  been  regarded  as  leading  to  the  growth  of  this 
portion  into  a  tube  which  covers  the  brain  {Orodela),  or  extends  to 
the  base  of  it  (Anura).  In  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii  it  reaches  to  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  being  filled  in  the  embryo  with  crystals  of  lime,  and 
widened  out.  In  Fhyllodactylus  it  extends  beyond  the  skoll,  and 
may  even  pass  into  tho  cervical  region,  being  swollen  oat  in  parts. 
Tho  connection  between  these  structures  and  the  primitive  sttdk  of 
the  otocyst  is  denied,  so  that  the  recessns  labyrinth!  is  regarded  as 
an  independent  structure.  Moat  of  its  relations,  however,  require  to 
bo  more  carefully  investigated.  In  Birds  it  is  an  open  cavity  [r  I), 
for  a  short  time  only ;  ao,  too,  in  Mammals,  where  later  on  it  forms 
tho  aqueductuB  veatibuli.  The  vestibule  and  aemicircular  canals  are 
very  large  in  all  Fishes ;  in  the  Selochii  and  Dipnoi  they  are  com- 
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pletely  aurrounded  by  the  walls  of  tho  skull,  while  in  the  Teleostei 
the  median  portion  projects  freely  into  the  cranial  cavity  (Fig.  301). 
Of  tho  three  semicircular  canals,  two — an  anterior  (o)  and  a  pos- 
terior ono  (d) — are  placed  in  the  direction  of  two  planes,  which  croaa 
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one  another  more  or  less  perpendicularly;  the  third,  and  outer  one,  lies 
in  a  more  horizontal  plane,  and  is  provided  with  an  ampulla  on  its 
posterior  limb.  The  two  vertical  canals  have  a  common  piece  (c) 
which  opens  into  the  vestibule,  and  amp'ullsB  at  the  two  other  ends. 

Even  in  Fishes  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  is  divided  into 
several  portions.  An  upper  one  is  directly  connected  with  the 
semicircular  canals  (utriculus,  alveus  communis),  and  with  the 
subjacent  sacculus.  The  sacculus  and  utriculus  contain  otolitlis, 
which  are  constant  in  the  same,  but  different  for  different,  divisions ; 
they  are  often  very  large.  The  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  pass 
into  the  end-organs  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  walls  of  both 
cavities,  as  well  as  in  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals;  iu 
the  ampullas  they  are  placed  on  a  transverse  ridge  (crista  acustica) ; 
in  the  saccules  they  form  the  maculaa  acusticae. 

Of  the  numerous  modifications  which  may  be  observed,  the 
connections  between  the  membranous  vestibule  and  the  air-bladder 
are  worthy  of  remark ;  the  arrangement  is  effected  in  various  ways ; 
it  is  simplest  in  some  of  the  Percoidea,  and  Sparoidea,  where  the 
vestibule  is  continued  into  spaces  in  the  skuU,  which  are  merely 
covered  by  membrane ;  to  these  spaces  processes  of  the  air-bladder 
are  attached.  The  relations  are  more  complicated  in  many  families  of 
the  Physostomi.  In  the  Cyprinoids  the  sacculus  (a)  extends  back- 
wards, and  is  connected  with  that  of  the  other  side  by  a  sinus  impar. 
This  gives  off  a  membranous  saccule  (atrium  sinus  imparis)  on  either 
side,  which  passes  to  an  opening  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
skuU,  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  small  bone.  This  is  connected  by 
masses  of  ligament  with  a  series  of  bony  pieces  (ikl)  of  various 
forms,  the  last  and  largest  of  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  air-bladder  (m).  These  ossicles  are  modifications  of  ribs,  and 
form  a  continuous  chain  between  the  vestibule  and  the  air-bladder. 
In  the  Siluroidea  and  Clupeidea  connections  with  the  air-bladder 
are  effected  in  a  different  manner. 


§  401. 

In  and  above  the  Amphibia,  the  labyrinth  is  greatly  diminished 
in  size  from  what  it  is  in  Fishes.  It  is  still  of  a  relatively  large 
size  in  the  Amphibia,  and  is  smallest  in  the  Mammalia.  The  dif- 
ferences which  are  seen  in  it  are  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 
two  cavities  of  the  vestibule,  the  utriculus  and  sacculus,  are  connected 
together,  and  to  the  course  taken  by  the  semicircular  canals  which 
spring  from  the  former.  The  posterior  canal  may  sometimes  be  set 
at  an  angle  to  the  external  one  (Birds). 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  portion  of  the  labyrinth, 
just  described,  and  which  is  very  similar  in  all  forms,  and  that  part 
which  is  only  developed  as  an  independent  structure  in  the  higher 
divisions;  this,  which  is  known  in  Mammals  as  the  cochlea,  on 
account  of  its  form,  presents  a  continuous  series  of  differentiations 
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from  the  lower  divisions  upwards.  In  Fishes  there  is  an  indicatioo 
of  it  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulam,  generally  a  small  one^  of  the 
sacculns.  In  the  Selachii  it  contains  a  nnmber  of  small  otohths; 
in  the  Teleostei  one  larger  one  (asteriscos).  In  the  Amphibia  this 
diverticulam  of  the  saecalas  is  more  independent^  bat  it  is  still 
connected  as  before,  and  is  still  directed  backwards. 

This  portion,  which  carries  the  end  of  a  branch  of  the  auditoiy 
nerve,  is  still  farther  differentiated  in  the  Reptilia  and  Aves^  where 
the  diverticulum,  which  forms  it  (Fig.  300,  C  D  E  c),  is  a  short 
conical  piece,  which  is  directed  downwards  from  the  median  wall  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  converges  towards  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
Its  end  is  somewhat  bent,  and  it  forms  the  ^'lagena.^'  Among 
Mammals  this  stage  of  the  organ  is  seen  in  the  Monotremata  onlj; 
in  the  rest  this  stage  is  not  the  permanent  one,  for  the  organ  is 
converted  into  a  spirally -coiled  canal.  At  first  it  is  only  formed  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  sacculns,  but  special  differentiations  appear  in 
it,  and  this  cochlear  canal,  which  is  formed  from  the  saccolus,  is 
permanently  connected  with  it  by  a  narrower  portion  only  (canalis 
reunions.  Fig.  302).  The  organ,  which  thus  becomes  more  indepen- 
dent, is  sur- 
rounded on 
two  sides  of 
its  course  by 
lymphatic  ca- 
vities, which 
accompany  it 
in  its  coils, 
and  pass  into 
one  another 
at  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea. 
One  cavity 
is  connected 
with  the  os- 
seous vesti- 
bule, the  other 
is  shut  off 
from  it  at 
its  commence- 
ment, and  is 
only  con- 

nected with 
the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  indirectly;  that  is  by  the  communication 
at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Throe  cavities,  therefore,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Mammalian  cochlea;  but  one  only,  the  ductus 
cochlearis,  is  connected  with  the  vestibular  labyrinth.  The  other 
two  form  the  scalaD — the  sc.  vestibuli  and  sc.  tympani.  The  two 
scate  occupy  the  periphery  of  the  coils  of  the  ductus  cochlearis, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  end-organs  of  the  cochlear  nerves  (organ 
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Fig.  302.  Diagrams  in  explanation  of  the  labyrinth.  /  Fish. 
//  Bird.  211  Mammal.  V  Utriculas.  8  Sacculua.  V8  Utriculua 
and  SaccaluB.  Cr  Canalis  reanions.  R  Recessns  labyrinthi. 
TJC  Commencement  of  the  cochlea.  C  Cochlea.  L  Lagena. 
K  Coccal  sac  at  apex.     C  Crocal  sac  of  the  vestibnlum  of  the 

cochlear  canal  (after  Waldeyer). 
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of  Corti)  are  spread  out.  Aj3  the  scales  arise  as  spaces  in  the  tissue 
which  accompanies  the  ductus  cochlearis,  they  are  similar  to  the 
cavities  between  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  and  their 
bony  wall,  or  between  the  membranous  and  osseous  vestibules,  and 
are  filled  with  perilymph. 

In  the  Amphibia,  and  all  higher  forms,  spaces  appear  in  that  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  bony  labyrinth  which  lies  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cranium;  these  in  a  different  fashion  effect  a  communication 
between  it  and  other  arrangements  that  are  connected  with  the 
auditory  organ.  The  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  always  closed  by  a 
plate-like  piece  of  bone,  is  a  hole  of  this  kind  in  the  osseous  vesti- 
bule. A  second  opening,  which  appears  first  in  Reptiles,  and  which  is 
correlated  with  the  further  development  of  the  cochlea  (fenestra 
rotunda),  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  scala  tympani,  and  is  closed  by  a 
membrane. 

Both  these  arrangements  are  related  to  the  development  of 
external  conducting  organs. 

Bbtzius,  G.,  Anatom.  UntersncB.  I.  Stockholm,  1872. — Hasse,  C,  Anatomische 
Stndien.     Leipzig,  1870-73. 


§  402. 

Other  parts  are  gradually  added  on,  as  accessory  organs,  to 
the  auditory  organ,  although  primitively  having  no  relation  to 
it.  The  first  branchial  cleft,  which  in  the  Selachii  and  GknoYdei 
persists  as  the  "  spiracle,''  enters  into  close  relation  with  the 
wall  of  the  labyrinth  in  the  Amphibia.  As  it  grows  over  this 
wall  it  is  converted  into  a  cavity,  the  wider  portion  of  which  forms 
the  tympanic  cavity;  this  is  bounded  in  the  middle  line  by 
the  wall  of  the  labyrinth ;  the  portion  which  leads  into  the  primi- 
tive buccal  cavity  forms  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  reminds  us 
of  its  primitive  (spiracular)  condition  by  at  first  communicating 
freely  with  the  exterior.  The  cleft  is,  however,  soon  closed, 
which  leads  to  different  arrangements.  In  the  Coeciliss  and  XJrodela 
the  cleft  is  closed  by  the  superjacent  muscles,  so  that  there  is  no 
tympanic  cavity.  One  division  of  the  Anura  (Pelobatidee)  presents 
the  same  arrangement,  for  in  it  there  are  only  slight  indications  of 
the  outgrowth  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  into  this  cleft. 
In  most  Anura,  however,  that  membrane  does  form  an  outgrowth, 
and  leads  into  a  tympanic  cavity,  which  is  closed  externally  by  a 
tympanic  membrane.  Among  the  Reptilia,  the  Ophidii,  and 
Amphisbaenoidea  have  no  tympanic  cavity;  in  Chamaeleo  there  is 
no  tympanic  membrane ;  but  both  these  parts  are  present  in  all 
other  Reptiles,  and  in  Birds. 

In  the  Crocodilini  and  Aves,  the  inner  openings  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  are  united  into  a  common  canal^  as  is  the  case  also  in  Pipa 
among  the  Amphibia. 

Those  parts  of  the  visceral  skeleton  which  are  connected  with  the 
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bony  labyrinth,  unite  to  form  the  apparatus  of  the  auditory  ossicles; 
the  homologies  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  made  out  for 
the  different  classes.  The  first  portion  is  formed  by  an  ossicle 
(operculum)  which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  in  the  Urodela  this  is 
either  flat,  or  provided  with  a  stalk -like  process.  Sometimes  it  is 
cartilaginous  and  its  stalk  ossified  (Siredon) ;  sometimies  the  reverse 
is  the  case  (Menopoma).  In  the  CoecilisQ  they  are  both  ossified 
The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  Ophidii  (Eurystomata),  where 
a  small  piece  of  bone  (columella)  reaches  to  the  quadrate. 

When  there  is  a  tympanic  membrane  present  the  columella  is 
connected  with  it;  for  its  cartilaginous  end,  which  has  often  a 
peculiar  form  given  to  it  by  processes,  sinks  into  that  membrane. 
The  lining  tissue  of  the  tympanic  cavity  then  surrounds  part  of  the 
columella,  and  causes  this  bone  to  appear  to  be  more  or  loss  placed 
in  the  tympanic  cavity.  These  arrangements  are  first  seen  in  the 
Anura,  and  are  still  further  developed  in  the  Saurii,  Chelonii,  Cro- 
codilini,  and  Aves.  The  process  of  the  columella  is  in  some  Birds 
(Droma3us)  connected  with  its  plate  by  two  limbs ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  simple,  or  is  connected  with  the  plate  by  one  enlargement  only. 

Just  the  same  relations  are  seen  to  obtain  in  the  columella  of  the 
Mammalia ;  with  this  modification,  however,  that  it  is  never  directly 
attached  to  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  is  converted  into  the  stapes, 
the  form  of  which,  in  the  Monotremata  and  many  Marsupials,  calls 
to  mind  the  columella.  In  the  monodelphous  Mammalia  it  is 
ordinarily  divided  into  two  limbs,  which  carry  the  plate.  The 
other  auditory  ossicles  are  the  incus,  which  is  connected  with  the 
stapes,  and  the  malleus,  which  is  attached  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane by  a  styliform  process.  A  connection  between  the  tympanum 
and  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  was  previously  effected  by  a  single 
bone — by  the  columella  alone — is  now  effected  by  it,  and  two  other 
bones.  This  "  chain  '*  of  auditory  ossicles  is,  for  the  most  part,  at 
any  rate,  placed  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  for  it  is  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane  which  is  continued  into  that  cavity  from  the 
pharynx,  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tympanic  cavity  itself 
has,  however,  another  relation,  for  it  is  principally  formed  by  the 
tympanic  bone,  in  addition  to  the  boundaries  provided  by  the  wall  of 
the  labyrinth ;  this  tympanic  bone  commences  as  the  framework  of 
the  tympanum. 

§  403. 

The  external  ear  is  derived  from  a  prolongation  of  the  edges 
of  the  first  branchial  cleft.  In  the  Amphibia,  Reptilia,  and  Aves, 
these  parts  are  either  altogether  absent,  or  are  only  present  in 
individual  cases,  where  they  have  been  developed  in  consequence  of 
various  kinds  of  adaptive  changes.  Thus,  in  the  Crocodilini  a  fold 
of  the  integument  forms  an  operculum  above  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, and  in  the  Owls  there  is  a  movable  membranous  valve. 
As  early  as  the  Saurii  the  tympanic  membrane  is  removed 
^         some  way  from  the  surface,   so  that  there  is  a  short  "external 
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aaditory  meatus."  The  external  anditory  meatas  ia  the  Mammalia 
is  different,  for  its  de^er  portion  ia  formed 
by  the  tympanic  bone.  The  external 
car,  tho  cartilaginous  support  of  which  is 
continuous  with  a  narrow  auditory  meatus, 
is  attached  to  this.  There  is  no  external 
car  in  the  Monotremata.  The  "external  ear" 
may  be  much  modified,  either  in  form,  or 
in  its  relations  to  the  muscular  apparatus, 
which  moves  it.  In  addition  to  the  muscles, 
which  move  the  whole  of  the  external  ear, 
and  which  are  sometimes  of  much  power  ereu 
in  Man,  there  are  others  which  are  placed 
in  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  itself;  these  are 
partly  represented,  though  of  course  as  rudi- 
mentary organs,  in  the  human  ear.  This 
external  ear  is  still  more  atrophied  in  aquatic 
Mammalia.  Eeduced  in  Otaria,  it  is  alto- 
gether absent  in  the  rest  of  the  Pinnipedia, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  Sirenia  and  Cetacea. 


Alimentary  CanaL 

$404. 

The  alimentary  or  enterio  canal  of  the 
Yertebrata  forms  a  tube,  which  runs  be- 
low the  axial  skeleton,  and  in  which  two 
chief  portions  can  be  distinguished  mor- 
phologically, as  well  as  physiologically, 
at  a  very  early  epoch.  The  most  anterior 
portion  is  du^ctly  connected  with  the 
body- wall,  and,  as  it  is  perforated  by 
branchial  slits,  it  functions  as  a  respira- 
tory organ,  for  respiratory  apparatuses  are 
developed  in  the  vascular  arches  between 
the  clefts.  This  portion  does  not,  therefore, 
belong  exclusively  to  the  digestive  organs, 
although  it  is  used  in  the  ingestion  of  food. 
It  forms  the  respiratory  cavity,  at  the 
cud  of  which  the  nutrient  canal,  in  tho 
strict  sense,  commences  j  this  is  separated 
from  the  body-wall  by  the  pleuro-peritoncal 
cavity.  Tho  Vertohrata  have  these 
two  portions  of  the  enteric  tube  in 
common  with  the  Tunicata.  In  the 
Acrania  the  respiratory  chamber  of  the 
enteric  tube  occupies  a  very  large  portion, 
which,  as  in  the  Ascidim,  represents  a  lai^ 
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part  of  the  body.  This  space  is  gmdoallj  redaced  in  sime  in  tb 
Craniota ;  it  still,  howeverj  retains  its  respiratoiy  fanction,  bo 
many  other  organs  are  also  differentiated  in  it ;  these  are,  lar^j 
accessory  organs  for  the  ingestion  of  food. 


Beapiratory  Ante-chamber  (Cephalic  enteron). 

§405. 

In  AmphiozQS  this  portion  ia  bounded,  in  its  most  anterio 
r^on,  which  is  close  to  the  cavity  -which  cairies  the  month,  by  i 
ciliated  apparatus ;  there  are  a  nnmber  of  movable  processes  als> 
at  that  point,  which  are  directed  towards  the  Inmen  of  the  tube 
and  BO  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  The  ante-chambe 
(Fig.  303,  d),  which  occupies  about  two-Sfths  of  the  whole  lengtl 
of  the  body,  has  its  walls  broken  through  by  a  lar^  nnmber  o: 
obliquely-set  clefts ;  these  form  a  complicated  framework,  the  snp- 
porta  of  which  have  been  already  (|  353)  mentioned.  The  water 
which  ia  taken  in  by  the  mouth  (a),  passes  through  the  clefts,  and  h 
to  the  exterior.  But  as  two  lateral  dermal  fol£  are  gradoally  coD' 
tinned  ventrally  over  the  surfaces  on  which  the  clefts  are  placed,  an< 
become  united  below,  a  peribranchial  cavity  is  formed,  which  open! 
by  a  special  pore  (c).  It  should  here  bo  remembered  that  there  wb! 
something  similar  to  this  in  the  Ascidise  (§  310).  But  it  iroald  no 
be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  two  structures  are  morphologically 
identical.  A  vascular  plexus  is  distributed  in  the  walla  of  the  clefts 
the  water  that  streams  past  effects  respiration,  the  clefts  fanction  ai 
branchial  clefts,  and  the  whole  cavity  represents  functionally  i 
branchial  cavity. 

There  are  many  special  points  in  this  arrangement  in  Amphioxns 
such  as  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  branchiid  frame,  and  its  inde 
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pendence  of  the  metamerism  of  the  body ;  so  that  there  is  altogethei 
a  great  difference  between  this  apparatus  and  that  of  the  Craniota. 
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The  region  of  the  body  which  is  occupied  by  the  branchial  cavity 
corresponds  to  a  head,  for  the  nerves  which  go  to  it  arise  from  the 
myelencephalon  in  the  Craniota.  Viewed  thus  the  branchial  cavity 
represents  a  cephalic  enteron.  Its  nutrient  and  respiratory  signifi- 
cance is  the  cause  of  various  differentiations  in  it,  which  are  partly 
arrangements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Vertebrata,  and  partly 
arrangements  which  have  been  inherited  from  a  lower  condition.  In 
addition  to  the  branchial  clefts,  the  ventral  groove  (hypobranchial 
groove),  which  is  developed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  branchial 
cavity,  belongs  to  the  latter  series ;  this  has  just  the  same  relations 
as  in  the  Tunicata  (cf .  p.  402) ;  it  is  found  in  the  larvae  of  the 
Petromyzontes,  where  it  forms  a  grooved  depression,  enclosed  by 
ridge-like  edges  (Fig.  304,  h).  In  Amphioxus  this  structure  is  also 
present.  Its  presence  in  various  stages  of  metamorphosis  in  all 
CraDiota,not  only  brings  these  forms  into  closer  connection,  but  is  an 
indication  of  their  genetic  relations  to  the  Tunicata,  which  must  not 
be  forgotten  (cf.  §  416). 


Branchias. 

§  406. 

In  the  Craniota  the  branchial  clef ts  are  universally  much  reduced 
in  number,  as  are  also,  in  correspondence  with  this,  the  arches  of  the 
branchial  skeleton.  This  phsenomenon  must  be  re'garded  as  the 
degeneration  of  a  primitively  larger  number  of  these  struc- 
tures, such  as  is  found  in  Amphioxus;  it  is  compensated  for 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  surfaces  which  carry  the 
respiratory  vascular  plexus.  This  increase  in  size  is  implied  by 
the  development  of  the  gills,  whereby  the  blood-vessels,  which,  in 
the  Acrania,  are  distributed  over  a  large  number  of  arches,  are 
limited  to  a  less  extensive  region,  and  are  therefore  arranged  on  a 
smaller  number  of  arches.  The  essential  point  in  the  formation 
of  branchiaB  in  these  animals  is  the  increase  of  the  surface  which 
is  directed  towards  the  respired  medium,  and  this  increase  may  be 
effected  by  means  either  of  lamellae  or  of  cylindrical  processes. 
The  branchial  arches  are  provided  with  various  forms  of  these 
organs, which  enclose  the  well-developed  respiratory  vascular  network. 
We  find  that  in  the  Cyclostomata  these  organs  have  special  characters, 
which  have  but  little  resemblance  to  what  is  found  in  Amphioxus ; 
their  earliest  condition  is  most  like  what  is  seen  in  the  Gnatho- 
stomata,  for  the  branchial.clefts  are  simply  spaces  in  the  body-wall 
(Fig.  304).  They  are  differentiated  into  tubes,  the  median  portion 
of  which  has  its  lumen  widened,  and  forms  a  branchial  pouch 
(Fig.  305,  br).  Branchial  lamellae  are  raised  up  from  the  wall  of 
the  branchial  pouches  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  folds,  in  which  the 
respiratory  vascular  plexus  is  spread  out.  Each  branchial  pouch 
is  connected,  by  an  "internal   branchial  duct,'^  with  the  anterior 
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Koction  of  the  enteric  tnbe.  An  external  branchial  dnct  (ir'^.lMisVi 
llic  exterior.  There  are  fieveral  variations  in  the  characters  of  the  no 
canulij  which  Epring  from  each  branchial  poach.  The  inner  ones  ritbn 
open  each  separately  into  the  digestive  tube  (Bdelloetoma,  MrxiDe' 
(Fig.  305),  or  they  all  nnite  into  a  me£u 
ref^iratotr  tube  irhich  mns  below  the  di^ 
tive  tnbe,  and  being  fM>nnected  in  front  wiik 
the  digestive  tabc  carries  irater  to  eadt  cf 
the  bTsnchial  ponchea  (PetromTaon).  The 
external  branchial  dacts  either  open  eept- 
mtely  on  the  eides  of  the  body  (Bdello- 
Ktoma,  Petromyzon),  or  all  the  dacts  of  one 
side  are  nnited  into  a  branchial  pme  I'l 
which  lies  behind  the  bmncbial  apparatus; 
on  the  left  side  a  special  canal  (c),  which 
comes  from  the  ccsopha^a  (ductus  (ko- 
phago-entaneos),  also  opens  into  the  ssdk 

tiore  (Myxine).  These  different  forms  mij 
le  derived  from  one  another ;  in  the  tase 
both  of  the  inner  and  the  onter  branchial 
ducts  that  condition  shonld  be  regarded  ts 
the  primitive  one,  in  which  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  reapiratoiy  chamber 
nnd  tho  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tho  formation  of  tho  respiratory  tnbe, 
nnd  the  union  of  the  external  branchial 
ducts,  is  the  result  of  a  subsequent  differ- 
entiation. 

§  407. 
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In  Fighes,  iho  branchial  poncbes  arc 
more  closely  related  to  the  skeleton.  Tbe 
plia'nomena  seen  in  them  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  arch  of  tbe  primitive 
brancliial  skeleton  carried  gills,  Tlie  upper 
part  of  the  first  (mandibular)  arch  is  not 
excluded  from  this ;  as  is  clear  from  the 
frequent  presence  of  a  gill  in  tbe  opening, 
which  is  found  in  many  Selachii — tbe  so- 
called  epiracular  cleft — between  the  firet 
nnd  second  arches  (mnudibular  and  hyoid 
arches).  The  spiracular  canal,  which  repre- 
sents a  degenerate  branchial  pouch,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  true  branchial  pouches,  of 
which  there  are,  us  a  rule,  five  ;  and  rarely  six  or  seven  (Nolidani). 
The  wall  of  the  first  pouch  is  supported  in  front  by  the  hyoid  arch, 
and  behind  by  the  first  (i.e.  by  tho  third  primitive)  branchial  arch; 
tho  other  pouches  have  just  the  same  characters.  In  each  of  them 
a  septum  («),  supported  bv  cartilaginous  rays,  extends  outwards  from 
the  internal  bmnchia!  skeleton,  and  serves  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
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poDch  in  front,  and  the  anterior  -wall  of  the  one  behind.  While  the 
pouches  communicate  with  the  pharyngeal  cavity  by  narrow  orifices, 
which  are  bounded  1)y  the  cartilaginona  branchial  arches,  thoy  also 
open  on  the  side  (or  in  Bays,  on  the  ventral  surface)  of  the  body  by 
just  as  many  clefts.  Hows  of  branchial  lamellte  lie  in  the  walls  of 
the  branchial  pouches ;  in  the  embryonic  condition  theee  lamella) 
develop  filamentous  prolongations,  which  form  the  extomal  gills. 
These  are  also  found  on  the  spirocular  cleft.  The  anterior  wall 
only  of  the  last  branchial  pouch  is  provided  with  a  gill  (Fig.  300,  A). 
From  this  arrangement  we  may  derive  what  wo  find  in  the 
Gano'idei,  and  from  that  what  we  find  in  the  Teleoatoi,  Tho  spiracuhir 
gill,  which  has  no  respiratory  function  in  tho  adult  state  of  tho 
Selochii,  is  the  first 
to  undergo  the 
greatest  degon ora- 
tions. In  some 
Ganoid  ei,  which 
possess  a  spiracle 
(e.g.  Acipenser), 
the  gill  ■  is  con- 
verted into  n 
Pseudobranohia 
(a  gill  which  has 
lost  its  proper 
branchiiil  artery 
and  vein) ;  this  is 
not  found  in  Poly- 

f terns  nor  Amia. 
n  the  OsscoDs 
Fishes  it  also  ap- 
pears to  be  wanting, 
or  has  lost  all  re- 
semblance to  a  gill. 
The  anterior 
series  of  branchial  lamolloi  of  the  Selachii,  that,  namely,  which  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  faco  of  the  hyoid  arch,  is  also  found  among 
the  Ganoidei,  where  it  forms  a  respiratory  opercular  gill  (Acipenser, 
Lcpidosteus).  It  is  fonnd  also  during  the  embryonic  stages  of  the 
Tcleostei,  but  it  does  not  persist.  It  sometimes  consists  of  a  short 
row  of  lamellse,  which  is  attached  to  the  operculum;  sometimes  it 
is  carried  to  the  base  of  tho  skull,  and  sometimes  it  is  hidden 
below  the  mucous  membrane.  Even  when  in  this  condition,  rudi- 
mentary cartilaginous  rods  may  be  found  in  it.  When  still  more 
degenerated,  it  fonns  a  glandular  structure,  which  is  made  np  of 
several  lobules  (Esox). 

When  all  trace  of  the  external  branchial  skeleton  disappears, 
the  septum  which  arises  from  each  of  the  inner  branchial  arches 
disappears  also,  or  is  reduced  to  a  slender  fringe.  Owing  to  this, 
the  rows  of  branchial  lamellto  in  the  Qanoldei  and  Teleostei  come 
into  close  relation  with  their  respective  branchial   arches,  and  are 
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consequently  placed  in  two  rows  on  each  arch  as  it  passes  hetween 
two  branchial  pouches  (Fig.  306,  B  b).  The  antocior  row  of  branchial 
lamella}  in  a  Teleostean  or  a  Ganoid  corresponds^  therefore,  to  the 
gill  on  the  hinder  wall  of  the  branchial  pouch  of  a  Selachian,  and  the 
hinder  row  of  lamellss  in  a  Teleostean  gill  corresponds  to  the  anterior 
gill  in  the  branchial  pouch  of  a  Selachian. 

These  relations  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  h 
is  the  indifferent  stage  of  the  rows  of  branchial  lamellss,  £  is  the 
differentiated  arrangement  in  the  various  divisions.  0  represents  any 
row  of  branchial  lamellae,  which  is  specially  modified  or  reduced : 

Selachii:  fi       B"  B»  m  B*  B^ 

GanoTdci  /Sbbbbbb         b  b  b 

(Sturio,  Lepidostea^)  ^-.-v—i-*         «.^«-v^«^         wv«.^  n— -v-*i-* 

uDd  Teloostei  i        —   ff  B'  B»  B^  B* 

By  the  degeneration  of  the  septa  between  the  branchial  pouches, 
the  whole  gill  apparatus  is  made  more  compact,  and  no  longer 
therefore  extends  back  into  the  region  of  the  trunks  as  it  does  in  the 
Selachii ;  it  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Whilst  in  the 
Selachii  the  projecting  septum  (^l  s)  forms  an  organ  of  protection 
for  the  succeeding  branchial  pouch,  a  similar  organ  is  formed  in 
tho  Chima^raB,  Granolfdei,  and  Teleostei,  from  a  single  arch — namely, 
from  the  hyoid ;  the  integument  on  this  arch  grows  backwards  and 
covers  all  tho  gills,  and  is  developed,  in  the  Granordei  and  Teleostei, 
into  the  opercular  apparatus  and  the  branchiostegal  membrane,  with 
their  various  skeletal  pieces  (§  354)  (2?  op). 

§  408. 

In  the  Teleostei  four  arches  are  ordinarily  beset  with  branchial 
lamellas,  the  fourth  arch  having  a  single  row  only,  or  there  are  but 
three  arches  which  carry  lamellae.  When  the  lamellae  of  the  fourth 
arch,  and  the  posterior  row  on  the  third  arch  disappear,  the  fourth 
branchial  cleft  is  ordinarily  closed.  Perhaps  one  oi  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  modifications  which  affect  the  lamellae  themselves  is 
seen  in  the  villous  gills  of  the  Lophobranchiata.  In  some  divisions  of 
the  Teleostei,  the  branchial  arches  seem  to  be  so  metamorphosed  as 
to  be  able  to  retain  the  water  in  the  branchial  apparatus.  The 
organs  of  the  Labyrinthobranchiata  are  of  this  kind;  separate 
branchial  arches  or  parts  of  such,  are  modified  to  form  coiled  lamella- 
like processes,  which  give  rise  to  a  portion  which  is  placed  above  the 
gills  (Anabas,  Polyacanthus).  Another  apparatus,  which  is  found  in 
various  "CI upeidae,  consists  of  a  spirally-coiled  tube  (branchial  coil), 
which  is  formed  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  superior  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane.  This  tube  is  generally  connected  with  the  superior 
segment  of  the  fourth  branchial  arch,  and  has  processes  of  its 
skeletal  parts  in  its  walls  (Heterotis,  Lutodeira,  Meletta,  etc.).     The 
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arborescent  processes  of  the  brancbial  arclies^  wliicli  are  placed 
in  special  prolongations  of  the  branchial  cavity,  where  they  support 
a  respiratory  vascular  plexus,  also  belong  to  this  series  (Hetero- 
branchus,  Clarias). 

Diverticula  of  its  investing  mucous  membrane  have  the  same 
respiratory  function  as  the  cavity  itself.  Thus,  in  Saccobranchus,  a 
long  tube  extends  from  the  branchial  cavity,  on  either  side,  as  far 
as  the  lateral  trunk  muscles ;  in  Amphipnous  there  is  a  similar  sac 
behind  the  head,  which  opens  just  above  the  first  branchial  cleft. 
Both  these  organs  contain  respiratory  vascular  plexuses. 

§  409. 

External  gills  in  the  form  of  integumentary  structures  were  not 
primitively  possessed  by  the  Vertebrata,  for  the  so-called  external 
gills  of  the  Selachian  embryo  are  nothing  more  than  filaments  of  the 
internal  gills  which  protrude  through  the  branchial  cleft.  Gills,  how- 
ever, may  come  to  the  surface,  and  take  the  form  of  tegumentary  pro- 
cesses; such  gills  may  be  seen  in  the  young  stages  of  Polypterus;  cer- 
tain gills  of  Protopterus,  and  the  gills  of  the  Amphibia  generally  are 
of  this  character.  In  the  Amphibia  the  gills  have  the  appearance 
of  two  or  three  pairs  of  branched  processes,  which  spring  from  as 
many  branchial  arches.  In  the  Perennibranchiata  this  apparatus  is 
permanently  functional.  In  the  rest  of  the  Amphibia  (Caducibran* 
chiata)  these  external  gills  disappear ;  in  the  Anourous  forms,  where 
they  are  found  for  a  short  time  only,  they  are  replaced  by  shorter 
internal  gills.  A  membrane  which  grows  from  before  backwards 
covers  the  gills,  so  that  there  is  only  one  efferent  orifice.  The 
orifices  on  either  side  may  continue  to  grow  out,  and  get  nearer  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  unite  into  a  single  ventral  orifice. 

When  the  larval  stage  ceases,  the  inner  and  outer  gills  of  the 
Derotremata  and  Salamander  are  atrophied;  in  the  latter,  as  in 
the  Anura,  the  branchial  clefts  are  completely  closed,  but  in  the 
Derotremata  a  cleft  is  left  on  either  side. 

When  the  gills  disappear,  the  branchial  cavity,  which  constitutes 
the  respiratory  antechamber,  is  converted  into  the  primitive  buccal 
cavity,  which  is  limited  by  essentially  the  same  parts  as  it  was 
before. 


Branchial  Clefts,  and  Palate  of  the  Amniota. 

§  410. 

In  the  Amniota,  also,  the  arrangement  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  their  branchiferous  ancestors  is  retained  during  certain 
stages  of  embryonic  life,  in  the  form  of  clefts  in  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  These  branchial  or  visceral  clefts  are  never  more 
than  four  in  number,  and  they  appear  in  such  a  way  from  before 
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backwards,  tliat  when  the  last  has  appeared  the  anterior  ones  haTC 
already  undergone  certain  changes.  They  are  all  gradnallT 
atrophied,  and  completely  disappear,  except  the  firsts  part  of  which 
is  converted  into  the  middle  and  outer  ear  (cf.  sapra,  §  402). 

The  degeneration  of  the  embryonic  branchial  clefts  is  an  impor- 
tant point  of  difference  between  the  Amniota  and  the  Anamnia,  bnt, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  new  peculiarity  wliich  is  due  to  » 
differentiation  of  the  primitive  buccal  cavity.  This  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  nasal  cavity,  and  of  the  secondair 
buccal  cavity.  The  remnant  of  the  primitive  buccal  cavity,  which 
lies  behind,  and  is  not  affected  by  this  process,  forms  the  Pharynx. 
The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ethmoid,  which  separates  the  two 
nasal  cavities,  and  is  broad  in  the  Amphibia,  is  developed  in  the 
Amniota  into  a  thin  vertical  lamella  (Fig.  307,  e) — the  intemasal 
septum.    It  remains  partly  cartilaginous,  and  is  partly  converted  into, 

and   develops    bony   structures^    which   were 
treated  of  under  the  cephalic  skeleton. 

A  second  change  is  brought  about  by  hori- 
zontal ridges  or  processes,  which  are  given  off 
from  the  maxillary  process  of  the  first  areh, 
and  which  gradually  form  a  plate  (Fig.  307, »), 
the  palate,  which  divides  the  primitive  buccal 
cavity  into  two  compartments.  This  plate 
Fig.  807.  Diagram  of  ^orms  the  floor  of  the  upper,  or  nasal  cavity  (m), 
tho  differentiation  of  the  and  the  Toof  of  the  lower  oue  (m).  When  the 
primitive  buccal  cavity     intemasaJ  septum  reaches  this  palatine  phte 

cavity  {m),  p  Palatine  tions,  into  each  01  which  the  nasal  canal 
plate,  c  Internasai  wall,  now  Opens,  while  its  external  orifice  is  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  bifid  nasal  cavity.  The 
posterior  orifices  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  choanas,  which  are 
separated  by  the  palatine  plate  from  the  buccal  cavity,  and  by 
the  vertical  intemasal  wall  from  one  another,  open  into  the 
pharynx. 

Very  various  stages  in  the  arrangement  of  these  palatine  plates 
may  be  observed.  In  the  Ophidii,  Saurii,  and  Aves,  the  process  of 
separation  is  less  complete,  the  posterior  nares  form  a  longitudinal 
deft,  owing  to  tho  palatine  processes  uniting  anteriorly,  but  being 
separated  from  one  another  posteriorly.  They  are  sometimes 
separate  in  Birds,  in  which  case  they  are  exceedingly  small.  In  the 
Crocodilini  they  are  placed  farther  back  than  in  any  other  forms, 
while  in  the  Mammalia  they  do  not  open  into  the  secondary  buccal 
cavity,  but  into  the  pharynx.  This  latter  region  is  thereby — as  also 
by  the  opening  into  it  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  is  developed 
from  the  first  visceral  cleft — shown  to  be  a  portion  of  the  primitive 
respiratory  antechamber. 

In  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  palate  is  supported  by  pieces  of  the 
Skeleton  (vide  supra) ;    in  Mammals  the  hinder  portion  is  formed 
soft  parts,  which  form  the  "  velum  palatinum.^^ 
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Nasal  Cavity. 
§411. 

While  the  nasal  cavities  are  increased  in  lengthy  owing  to  their 
being  shut  off  from  the  buccal  cavity  by  the  palate,  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  facial  portion  of  the  head  also  affects  them ;  they 
increase  both  in  length  and  height,  and  thus  become  large  spaces. 
The  olfactory  nerve  ends  in  their  superior  and  posterior  portion 
only  (regie  olfactoria),  while  the  inferior  and  anterior  portion 
principally  serves  as  an  '*  air-passage/'  and  consequently  comes  into 
relation  with  the  respiratory  organs  (regie  respiratoria).  The  whole 
differentiation  therefore  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  seen  to  be  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  lungs,  and  their  increased  physiological 
importance.  The  increase  in  the  ext-ent  of  the  internal  cavity  is 
effected  in  various  ways.  The  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
which  is  developed  from  the  primordial  cranium,  always  takes  part 
in  this  process;  the  turbinate  bones  are  lamellar,  folded,  and 
coiled  processes  of  this  wall. 

In  the  Reptilia  there  is  only  one  turbinate  bone;  this  extends 
backwards  from  a  cavity,  which  commences  at  the  external  nasal 
orifice,  and  is  generally  horizontal  in  position ;  it  is  feebly  developed 
in  the  Chelonii,  and  best  developed  in  the  Crocodilini.  It  is  very 
varied  in  character  in  Birds.  Sometimes  it  is  simple  (Columbaa), 
sometimes  complicated  by  coils  (Baptores),  or  it  may  be  cleft  into 
several  lamellss  (Struthio).  A  turbinated  structure  is  connected 
with  the  intemasal  septum  in  front  of,  and  below  this  bone,  and  is 
by  this  connection  distinguished  from  the  turbinate  bones,  which 
are  always  lateral  in  position.  This  pseudo-concha  separates  the 
vestibule  of  the  nose  from  the  internal  nasal  cavity. 

Above  the  turbinate  bone,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  the  upper  blind  end 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  there  is  another  process  which  corresponds  to  a 
depression  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity  by  an  air  sinus. 
Part  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ends  on  this  process,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Columbidse.  In  the  Mammalia  three  turbinate  bones  may  be 
distinguished.  The  lower  one  corresponds  to  the  single  bone  in  the 
Reptilia  and  Aves ;  it  varies  very  greatly  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
its  lamell89  are  ramified  and  variously  coiled,  ejg.  in  the  Camivora  (it 
is  most  complicated  in  Lutra  and  Phoca).  These  bones  are  least 
developed  in  various  Marsupials  (Macropus,  Phascolomys),  in  the 
Apes  (they  are  simplest  in  the  Platyrrhini),  and  in  Man.  In  the 
Cetacea  the  cavity  has  undergone  degeneration  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  its  olfactory  function.  The  orifice  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  skull  leads  into  a  vertical  canal,  which  is  divided  by  the  inter- 
nasal  septum,  and  which  can  be  shut  off  from  the  pharyngeal  cavity  by 
an  occlusor  muscle;  there  are  no  signs  of  any  turbinate  bones 
in  it. 
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§412. 

There  arc  accessory  organs  belonging  to  the  nasal  cavity.  These  are : 
1)  Accessory  cavities  of  the  nose.  These  are  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  into  parts  of  its 
firm  wall.  They  are  first  seen  in  the  Crocodilini,  where  there  is  a 
cavity  in  the  side  walls  of  the  nasal  cavity^  wbich  commonicates 
with  it.  In  Birds  we  frequently  meet  with  connections  between  tlie 
nasal  cavity  and  the  spaces  in  the  neighbouring  bones.  In  the  Mam- 
malia the  nasal  cavity  conmiunicates  with  a  niunber  of  cavities  in 
different  bones  of  the  skull,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  ainm 
frontales.  These  are  cavities  which  are  placed  in  the  frontal  bone, 
and  which  are  cither  single,  or  divided  into  smaller  portions;  they 
are  very  greatly  developed  in  the  Buminantia.  There  are  other 
communications  with  the  sphenoid ;  these  are  greatly  developed  in 
the  Elephant,  for  example,  where  the  cavities  extend  through  the 
parietal  and  temporal  bones  as  far  as  the  occipital  condyles.  Lastly, 
there  are  connections  between  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  maxilla; 
these  form  the  sinus  maxillaris,  which  is  developed  in  Marsupials 
and  Ruminants,  and  very  largely  in  the  Solidongala.  In  Primates 
they  are  less  extensive,  and  they  are  not  present  in  most  Camivora, 
Edentata,  or  Bodentia. 

2)  Glands.  There  are  larger  glands  connected  with  the  nasal 
cavity  in  addition  to  the  glandular  structures  which  are  ordinarily 
found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  When  they  are  more 
developed  they  may  also  extend  outside  the  nasal  cavity.  Sadi 
nasal  glands  are  found  in  the  Amphibia  and  in  the  Ophidii,  as  also 
in  the  Saurii  and  Crocodilini ;  in  the  former  they  lie  outside  the 
upper  jaw,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  enclosed  in  a  maxillary  sinus. 
In  Birds  also  there  is  an  external  nasal  gland,  which  is  sometimes 
placed  on  the  frontals,  and  sometimes  on  the  nasal  bones.  Among 
the  Mammalia  also  we  find  a  gland  on  the  sides  of  the  face^  hot  it  is 
absent  in  several  orders. 

3)  Organ  of  Jacobson.  This  is  a  canal  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  nasal  cavity ;  it  is  generally  attached  to  the  nasal  septum,  and 
communicates  at  the  palate  with  the  buccal,  though  it  is  shut  o5 
from  the  nasal,  cavity ;  its  walls,  which  form  various  kinds  of  pro- 
cesses, carry  the  ends  of  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which 
passes  down  the  sides  of  the  septum.  In  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii  the 
canal  is  partly  enclosed  by  the  vomer;  in  the  Mammalia  these 
organs  are  elongated,  and  are  continued,  as  the  ducts  of  Stenson, 
through  the  incisor  canals,  to  the  surface  of  the  palate ;  they  are 
best  developed  in  the  Euminantia  and  Rodentia  (§  396). 


Buccal   Cavity. 

§  413. 

When  the  primitive  antechamber  of  the  enteric  tube  is  divided 
^        into  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities,  by  the  formation  of  a  palate,  a 
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number  of  organs,  which  were  Been  in  the  primitiTe  arrangement, 
are  assigned  to  the  buccal  cavity,  while  other  organs  appear  only 
as  later  developments.  The  teeth,  the  tongae,  and  various  glandu* 
lar  organs  belong  to  the  former  scries.  The  soft  palate,  or  velum 
palati,  which  is  only  found  in  Mammals,  is  a  new  organ.  This 
mnscolar  apparatus  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  separates  it  from  the  pharynx.  The  uvula  is  a  median 
prolongation  of  the  velum  palati ;  this  structure  is  apparently  found 
in  the  Primates  only. 

In  Beptiles  and  Birds  the  anterior  and  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
buccal  cavity  are  formed  by  the  margins  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
invested  by  the  integument,  and  by  the  hard  atmctures  wbicb  are 
found  on  the  jaws.  In  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii  the  integument  de- 
velops pad-like  lips  along  the  edge  of  the  jaw.  In  all  Mammals, 
except  the  Monotremata,  the  integnment  is  separated  from  the  edge 
of  the  jaws,  and  invests  a  complicated  moscular  layer  which  has  its 
origin  in  them  ;  this  layer  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  lips,  and 
gives  them  their  mobility.  In  this  way  a  space  is  developed  which 
Bes  in  front  of  the  buccal  cavity — the  veetibnlum  oris.  The  lateral 
portions  of  this  space  form  the  cheek-pouches,  and,  when  capable  of 
great  extension,  develop  into  the  pouch-like  diverticula  of  many 
Mammals  (bacoEd  ponches  of  the  Rodents  and  Apes). 


for  the  pre- 


Organs  of  the  Buccal  Cavity. 
§  414 

Of  these  organs  those  hard  structures  which  e 
hension  and  comminution  of  food  are  of 
various  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  formed 
by  the  comification  of  epitheK^  cells.  The 
sncker-ahaped  mouth  of  the  Oyclostomata 
(Pig.  308)  13  beset  with  horny  teeth  of  this 
kind,  which  are  also  present  on  a  tongue- 
like organ  in  these  animals.  In  the  Am- 
phibia the  edges  of  the  jaws  are  provided 
with  a  similar  covering;  these  structures, 
which  are  partly  limited  to  the  larval  stages, 
are  formed  of  a  number  of  closely-set  den- 
ticles (Anura) ;  in  Siren  some  are  retained 
throughout  life. 

The  loiter  homy  coverings  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  jaws  of  the  Chelonii,  Aves,  and 
Monotremata  differ  somewhat  from  these 
horny  denticles ;  they  are  compensatory 
arrangements,  the  presence  of  which  is  due 
td  the  absence  of  true  teeUi.  Although 
these  structures  are  used  for  the  commmution  of  food,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  teeth ;  they  are  purely  epidermal  strnctores, 
as  is  also  the  whale-bone  of  Whales. 


Month  of  Tc. 
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The  trao  teeth  are  the  product  of  the  maooas  membrane  of  die 
moath,  which  is  formed  of  connectiye  tissae  as  ^well  as  of  ephheliniiL 
In  the  Selachii  their  stractore  and  mode  of  development  is  exictlj 
the  same  as  that  of  the  dermal  denticles^  with  which  also  they 
hare  many  external  points  of  resemblance ;  as^  therefore,  the  matrix 
of  the  two  is  continuous,  and  as  in  many  Selachii  these  int^- 
mentary  scales  are  distributed  over  other  portions  of  the  wall  of  the 
buccal  cavity,  we  may  conclude  that  the  teeth  and  scales  weie 
primitively  identical.  The  teeth,  which  are  developed  on  the 
edges  of  the  jaws  are,  therefore,  however  mnch  thej 
are  differentiated,  nothing  more  than  lar^e  stractnres 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  foand  in  the 
integument.  The  change  in  them,  as  compared  with 
these  integumentary  scales,  is  clearly  dae  to  adapta- 
tion to  now  functions,  while  their  first  appearance  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  differentiation  of  the  primi- 
tive mandibular  arch.  The  presence  of  these  structures 
in  the  primitive  buccal  cavity  is  explicable  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  formed  by  an  invagination  from  the 
exterior. 

All  teeth  are  developed  in  essentially  the  same  way ;  this  has 
been  already  described  above  (p.  4'23),  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
dermal  denticles  of  the  Selachii.  The  dental  papiUa,  formed  of 
connective  tissue,  develops  the  dentine  from  an  epithelial-like 
superficial  layer  (odontoblasts) ;  and  on  this  an  epithelial  layer 
deposits  the  enamel.  When  the  teeth  are  developed  on  the  surface, 
these  layers  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  surrounding*  mucoos 
membrane.  When  the  rudiment  of  the  tooth  is  sunk  into  the, 
mucous  membrane,  an  epithelial  thickening  (enamel  ridge)  is 
developed,  which  grows  into  it ;  the  portion  of  it  which  covers  the 
dental  papilla  is  separated  off,  and  forms  the  enamel  organ.  The 
cement,  or  bony  layer,  is  added  to  these  two  substances,  and  forms  a 
third  layer. 

We  have  described  above  how  the  presence  of  teeth  in  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  their  deposition  on  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  its  wall 
leads  to  the  formation  of  bone  (§  342).  These  bones  are  derived 
from  dcntigerous  plates,  and  therefore  each  of  them  may  cany 
teeth.  In  the  Ganoidei  and  Teleostei,  for  instance,  there  are  teeth 
on  the  palatines,  vomer,  and  parasphenoid,  in  addition  to  the  maxillary 
bones ;  and,  also,  on  the  hyoid  and  branchial  arches.  It  is  generally 
the  last  of  the  branchial  arches  reduced  to  a  simple  plate,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  teeth  (pharyngeal  teeth; 
Fig.  250,  ri).  Teeth  are  much  more  common  on  the  upper  pieces 
of  the  branchial  arches. 

In  the  Amphibia  there  are  still  teeth  on  the  palatine  and  vomer; 
more  rarely  on  tlio  parasphenoid;  among  the  Reptilia,  the  Ophidii  and 
Saurii  alone  have  teeth  on  the  palatine  and  pterygoid ;  while  in  the 
Crocodilini,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  the  teeth  are  confined  to  the 
maxillary  bones. 
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In  tto  Selachii  they  are  partly  movable,  and  are  arranged  in 
rows  of  different  ages.  In  most  fishes  they  retain  their  BUperficial 
positioD,  and,  where  they  are  more  firmly  united, 
this  ia  effected  by  their  fusing  with  the  bonea 
which  carry  them.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the 
Amphibia,  whure  the  earliest  dental  stntctures 
form  their  proper  bones  by  fusing  together  at 
their  bases.  In  the  Beptilia  the  teeth  are  formed 
independently,  like  the  later  teeth  of  the  Am- 
phibia; sometimes  they  are  more  excrescences 
(pleurodont  Lizards) ;  sometimes  the  developing 
teeth  are  sunk  into  their  proper  bones.  In  some  of 
the  Saurii,  the  t€eth  are  attached  to  the  edge  of 
the  jaw  (acrodont  Lizards).  In  the  G^ecko^  and 
Ophidii,  and  in  all  Crocodilini,  the  developing 
teeth  are  partly  surrounded  by  the  edges  of  the 
jaws,  and  are,  therefore,  embedded  in  alveoli.  A 
similar  arrangement  obtains  in  the  Mammalia.  A 
mass  of  epithelium  grows  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  forms  a  cap 
around  a  papilla,  on  which  the  rudiment  of  the 
tooth  is  developed ;  as  this  follicular  structure  is 
surrounded  by  the  jaw  the  tooth  is  completely 
differentiated  within  the  jaw,  and  only  breaks 
through  the  mucous  membrane  as  it  is  gradually 
developed ;  the  saccule  which  forms  it  is  nipped 
off  from  this  mucous  membrane. 

The  teeth  vary  very  greatly  in  form,  so  that 
there  is  every  intermediate  stage  between  broad  plate-like  struc- 
turea,  and  long,  fine,  spicular  forms ;  this  variety  of  character  is 
most  common  in  Fishes.  The  teeth  of  the  Amphibia  are  more 
similar  in  form ;  in  the  extant  members  of  the  group,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  generally  simply  conical,  or  faintly  notched.  Among  the 
BeptOia  greater  differences  are  seen  in  the  Saurii,  and  partly  too 
in  the  Ophidit,  in  some  of  which  a  certain  namber  of  teeth  are 
connected  with  a  special  poison  apparatus.  In  the  Crocodilini,  also, 
the  conical  form  ia  the  most  common;  in  them  the  new  teeth  are 
always  placed  below  those  which  are  already  developed,  and  are 
covered  by  them. 

Birds  have  no  teeth.  But  as  fossil  fonns — the  Odontomithes 
{Ichthyomis,  Hesperornis) — are  known  in  which  the  jaw  did  carry 
teeth,  their  absence  in  extant  forms  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  acquired  within  the  limits  of  the  class. 

Among  Mammals,  the  individual  tooth  varies  very  greatly,  ao 
that  a  single  dental  apparatus  contains  various  forms  of  teeth. 
These,  again,  have  different  functions  in  relation  to  the  food  in- 
gested, and  vary  greatly  in  character  according  to  the  kind  of 
food;  it  is  in  the  Delphmoidea  only  that  the  lower  condition,  in 
which  all  the  teeth  are  similar,  is  retained ;  in  the  Boleenoidea  the 


Fig.  S09.  Diagram 
of  tte  development 
of  teeth.  A  process 
of  the  epithelial 
Ibyor  ia  snnk  into  the 
mnoons  membrane, 
and  fonna  an  enamel 
organ  (e)  over  each 
papilla  (p). 
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teeth  are  merely  formed  in  mdiment^  and  are  atrophied  whQe  stJ 
within  the  alveolar  carities. 

The  replacement  of  the  worn-oat,  and  sabseqaently-shed  te^, 
is  effected  in  Fishes  by  the  continual  development  of  new  teeth  doie 
to  the  old  ones.  Teeth  are,  therefore,  developed  by  a  process  whidi 
is  continued  throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is  alwajs 
being  renewed.  Even  in  the  Amphibia  and  Eeptilia  we  also  meel 
with  successioual  teeth,  so  that  by  the  continual  development  of 
fresh  teeth  the  dental  apparatus  is  kept  complete.  In  mosi 
Mamnials  this  process  is  limited  to  a  single  change,  the  first  (milk) 
dentition  being  replaced  by  a  second  one,  in  which  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  teeth  (Diphyodonts).  This  change  does  not  happen  in 
the  Cetacai  (Xlonophyodonts).  In  the  Marsnpialia  the  diphyodont 
condition  is  in  a  rudimentary  stage,  for  it  is  confined  to  one  tooth 
only  on  either  side  of  the  jaw.  This  is  the  case  also  in  several  other 
JIammals  (Elephas,  Halicore),  while  the  Bodentia  would  seem  to 
belong  to  this  series.  The  two  series  are  therefore  connected  and 
the  change  of  teeth  in  the  Mammalia  may  bo  regarded  as  a  process 
which  has  been  developed  from  a  polyphyodont  condition. 

ToMKSs^Cii.  S.,  Mannal  of  Dental  Anatomy,  Homan  and  Comparative.    LondaB 
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The  tongue  is  a  second  organ  of  the  buccal  cavity.    In  Fishes  it 
is  generally  a  process  formed  by  the  investment  of  mucons  mem- 
brane of  the  body  of  the  hyoid.     It  is  flat,  and  morably  connected 
with  the  general  branchial  skeleton  only.     Like  the  other  skeletal 
portions  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity  it  frequently  carries  a  nnmber  of 
teeth.     This  organ  is  not  provided  with  a  special  mnsculature  below 
the  Amphibia,  where  it  forms  a  thick,  and  in  many,  a  protrnsible 
structure.     It  is  not  developed  in  Pipa  and  Dactylethra.     As  a  rule, 
the  anterior  end  alone  is  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  the  posterior,  and  more  movable  portion,  is  drawn  out 
into  two  processes.     In  the  Eeptilia  there  is  likewise  a  muscular 
tongue,  which,  in  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii,  can  be  drawn  out  of  a 
special  sheath.     The  epithelium  of  the  tongue,  which  is  ordinarily  a 
delicate  organ,  frequently  develops  scales  and  knobs  on  its  upper 
surface,  while  the  anterior  end  is  drawn  out  into  two  fine  points 
(Fissilingues)  (Pig.  310,  z).     In  the  Chelonii,  and  especially  in  the 
Crocodilini,  the  tongue  is  broad  and  flat.     In  Birds,  the  anterior 
end  of  the  tongue   is  ordinarily  covered  by  a  comified  layer  of 
epithelium,  and  is  sometimes  beset  by  lateral  barbs  (Woodpeckers), 
or  fine  setoQ   (Toucan) ;  it  is  in  the  Fsittacidad  only  that  the  tongue 
forms  a  larger  fleshy  organ.     In  the  Mammalia  we  find  that  the 
tongue  is  very  large,  owing   to  the  greater  development  of  its 
musculature,  while  at  the  same  time  its  investing  mucons  mem- 
brane is  provided  with  a  number  of  differentiated  papillce.     The 
fuucticm  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  that  of  aiding  in  the  ingestion  of 
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food.  In  many  Prosimii  and  Chiroptera,  as  also  ia  the  platyrrhine 
Apes,  there  is  a  process  below  the  tongue  which  is  sometimes 
double ;  this  is  the  so-called  sublingua. 
The  glandular  organs  connected 
with  the  buccal  cavity  are  developed 
from  ite  mucous  membrane.  When 
they  are  largely  developed,  and  are 
placed  outside  the  mucous  membrane, 
their  efferent  ducts  pass  iiito  it. 
They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
greatly  developed  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Larger  glands  of  this  bind 
are  placed  between  the  nasal  capsules, 
and  on  the  palate,  in  the  Amphibia. 
When  they  are  much  larger  they  may 
extend  on  to  the  skull  (intermaxillary 
glands).  The  labial  glands,  which  are 
set  along  the  edges  of  the  jaws  in  the 
Reptilia,  must  bo  mentioned  (Ophidii 
and  Saarii).  The  poison-gland  of  the 
Ophidii  is  a  larger  organ,  but  is  merely 
formed  by  a  modification  of  simple 
glands.  In  the  Chelonii  there  is  a 
pair  of  glands  below  the  tongue,  which 
are  r^arded  as  salivary  glands.  The 
Saurii  also  are  provided  with  similar 
groups  of  separate  glands.  Larger 
glands  of  this  kind,  which  aid  in  the 
production  of  a  buccal  fluid,  are  also  found  in  different  regions. 
They  are  constant  in  Birds  and  Mammals,  and  are  distinguished 
as  sub- maxillary,  sublingual,  and  parotid  glands.  In  Birds  the  last 
of  these  open  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  in  Mammals,  in  the 
vest ib alum  oris.  These  glands 
are  not  developed  in  the  Cetacea, 
and  but  feebly  in  the  Finnipedia. 
The  three  pairs  are  largest  in 
Herbirora;  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another  pair  being  the 
best  developed. 


Fig;.810.  H7oidspparatDH,niUithe 
toDgne  And  trachsa  of  Taranaa. 

I    Hsdian    pieoe   of    the    hyoid. 

i'  Anterior,  h"  PoBterior  oomu 
of  the  h^oid.  m  m'  HnMlea. 
>  Tracheik     i  Tongae. 
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Fig.  Sll.     Becliona  through  the  body  of 

yoimg  Uttk  of  FetromTzoa  to  ebow  the 

Teutial  groove,   d  Branchial  caTitj  (after 

Calberia]. 


Mention  has  still  to  be  made 
of  the  hypobranchial  groove 
and  its  derivates.  It  is  an  organ 
differentiated  from  the  primitive  cephalic  enteron  (cf.  p.  540).  In 
Amphioxus  it  extends  all  along  the  branchial  cavity.  Among  the 
Cycloatomata  it  has  only  been  observed  daring  the  early  larval  con- 
dition of  Petrom^zon  (Fig.  304,  K).     As  it  does  not  extend  along 


i' 

k 
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ihe  irLi-le  oi  the  branchial  cavity,  it  appears  to  liare  been  redncei, 
in  oi'mpari^'^n  wiih  ihe  same  organ  in  tlie  Tnnicata.  When  the 
iTesD  which  fnEctioEs  as  a  tongue  is  differentiated,  the  groore  unda- 
gv<e^  still  farther  ivdnction,  and  is  conrerted  into  a  canal,  irhidi  is 
graJaally  cni  oB  from  tie  Enperior  cavitj  (Fig.  311),  and  is  at  ba 
o<  ir-pletelr  separated  fr^m  it.  In  the  adnlt  animal  it  is  conTertfldinio 
a  foiu]>!ti  Tf  fvllicles,  coTcred  with  epitheliam,  which  extend  fcwa 
the  !>^^>.':!<.{  to  the  fourth  pair  of  branchial  sacs.  They  form  U 
or^n  wiih  unknown  physiological  rdations — the  thyroid  gland. 
In  the  OuaihcGiii'Tnaia  a  groove,  renudning  for  some  tim^  is 
uo  lonj^r  deTcK-poJ,  but  at  tl^  homolt^oos  re^on  a  process  of  tbe 
Ininen  of  the  cephalic  entenm  b 
nipped  off,  and  forms  an  azraos 
fcdbde  iureeted  by  epithelitun.  Bj 
a  process  of  |ifradaal  ^mmatian  ths 
is  broken  ap  into  a  namber  of  sepa- 
rate follicles,  ivhich  are  united  to- 
f?ther  by  coniiectiT'e  tisene.  In 
ishes  the  organ  is  placed  ix>t  £tf 
from  the  point  at  which  it  ms 
formed ;  that  is,  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  trunk  of  the  branchial  arteries, 
and  between  it  and  the  copula  of  the 
hyoid  arch.  In  tbe  Amphibia  the 
thyroid  is  placed  near  the  larynx, 
where  it  forms  a  paired  coil  (unpaired 
in  Proteos),  and  is  set  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  posterior  comoa  of  tbe 
hyoid.  It  is  sometimes  broken  op 
into  several  gronpa.  In  the  Reptilis 
it  is  unpaired,  and  lies  in  front  of  the 
aortic  arches;  in  Birds,  however,  it 
is  paired  (Fig.  312,  t),  and  lies 
near  the  commencement  of  the 
cikrotids.  lu  both  these  divisions,  therefore,  it  is  removed  some 
way  from  the  point  at  which  it  was  developed.  This  appears  to  be 
due  to  tlio  shifting  backwarda  of  the  great  arterial  trunks.  Among 
Mammals  it  is  separated  into  two  parts  in  the  Monotremats,  many 
Marsupials,  and  various  other  forms ;  while  in  the  rest  its  two 
lateral  masses  are  united  hj  a  median  bridge  (isthmus).  It  always 
lies  just  below  the  larynx,  and  on  the  trachea. 

Tbo  preservation  of  this  organ,  which  lost  its  primitive  signiG- 
canco  even  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  throughout  the  long  series  of 
higher  forms,  is  explicable  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  inherited 
from  what  is  phylogenetically  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  an  anange- 
mentj  indeed,  which  was  physiologically  of  great  importance  to  the 
ingestion  of  food  in  the  Tunicata. 


(Ih)  and   ihTivtd 
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Alimentary  Canal  proper  (Bnteron  of  the  Trunk). 

§  417. 

That  portion  of  the  tractos  intestinalis,  which  serves  exclusively 
for  the  ingestion  and  alteration  of  food,  commences  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  cephalic  enteron ;  this,  which  is  the  digestive  tube  in  the 
strict  sense,  has  an  apparatus  differentiated  from  it  at  its  anterior 
boundary,  which  forms  an  air-bladder  in  Fishes,  where  it  is  in  an 
indifferent  condition,  and  a  respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  lungs 
and  trachea  in  the  Amphibia  and  all  higher  forms. 

The  most  anterior  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  is  not  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  cephalic  enteron.  As  they  are  both  innervated 
by  the  v£^us,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  portion  was 
primitively  derived  from  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  primitive 
enteric  tube  after  the  atrophy  of  a  large  number  of  the  hinder 
branchial  clefts,  and  that  therefore  it  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  respiratory  antechamber,  which  is  so  much  larger  in 
Amphioxus. 

In  the  Craniota,  not  only  some  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
rudimentary  enteron,  but  also  later  stages  in  the  developmeut  of  this 
tube,  are  due  to  the  relations  of  the  egg  to  the  general  rudiment  of 
the  embryo,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  yolk. 

In  the  Selachii,  the  rudimentary  enteron  grows  round  the  yolk, 
but  it  is  the  groove-like  portion  only  of  the  general  rudiment,  that 
lying  below  the  axial  skeleton  of  the  embryo,  which  is  converted 
into  the  enteron ;  this  is  gradually  shut  off  from  the  rest,  or  yolk- 
bearing  portion,  which  then  appears  as  an  appendage  of  the 
enteron,  the  yolk-sac.  This,  which  is  at  first  placed  apparently 
outside  the  body,  but  which  is  surrounded  by  a  continuation  of  the 
integumentary  layer,  is  merely  connected  by  a  stalk  with  the  enteron 
(external  yolk-sac),  and  is  gradually  taken  into  the  body  (internal 
yolk-sac).  Aj3  the  yolk  is  gradually  used  up,  the  yolk-sac  is  atrophied. 
The  Teleostei  (and  Gano'idei)  are  provided  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  nutrient  material  for  the  embryo,  which  constitutes  the  yolk. 
Owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
there  is  a  similar  contrast  between  the  enteric  canal  and  the  yolk- 
sac,  but  the  latter  is  not  covered  by  the  integument,  for  the  parts 
which  in  the  Anamnia  enclose  it  go  to  form  the  amnion,  and  another 
of  the  fcetal  coverings  of  the  egg.  In  the  Mammalia  also,  where  the 
material  of  the  egg  is  very  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  rudi- 
mentary enteron  becomes  nipped  off  from  the  embryonic  bladder, 
which  represents  the  yolk-sac  (Fig.  319).  This  arrangement  may  be 
deduced  from  a  condition  which  was  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  a  large  quantity  of  yolk-material.  The  want  of  a  large  quantity  of 
yolk  in  the  Mammalia  is  compensated  for  by  the  development  of 
the  foetus  within  the  maternal  organism,  and  the  more  or  less  close 
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connection  between  tbo  foetus  aud  the  oterus.  A  rudiment  of  the 
Tolk-sac  is  retained  as  the  "  nmbilical  vesicle/'  which  is  not  taken 
into  the  body-cavity,  as  it  is  not  of  any  use  in  the  natrition  of  tbe 
embryo,  bat  is  after  birth  separated  from  the  yoxuig  animal  witli 
the  coverinG;8  of  the  egg. 

The  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  the  same  aa  those  in 
tbo  Invcrtobrata ;  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-gut. 


Fore-gut. 

§  418. 

The  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  proper  ia  an  exceedinglj 
short  piece  in  Amphioxns,  and  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  & 
diverticulum  which  is  directed  forwards,  and  is  regarded  as  the  liver. 
If  we  consider  that  the  liver  ia  always  derived  from  the  portion 
which  ia  to  bo  regarded  as  tho  mid-gut,  and  that  it  forms  its 
anterior  boundary,  it  follows  that  the  fore-got  is  exceedingly  small 
in  many  of  tho  Cianiota  also.  This  character  is  seen  in  the  Cyclosto- 
mata,  Chimseno,  and  various  Teleostei.  Therestof  the  Craniota differ 
in  this  point,  for  their  fore-gut  forms  a  large  piece,  which  can  be 
divided  into  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  In  any  case  these  parts 
appear  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Gnathostomata  only,  among  the 
Vertebrata.  The  distribution  of  the 
vagus  on  their  walls  is  of  importanco 
as  bearing  on  their  origin ;  and  there 
is  in  consequence  of  this  distribu- 
tion reason  for  supposing  that  fhc 
tract  in  question  has  been  developed 
from  a  portion  which  primitively 
belonged  to  the  cephalic  enteron. 
Tho  reduction  of  a  larger  number 
of  branchial  clefts,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  respiratory 
niitochambor  to  a  purely  nntrient 
function,  is  in  agreement  with 
this  distribution.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  extension  of  this  tract, 
aud  especially  of  the  portion  which 
represents  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
its  position  in  the  ccelom,  are  due 
to  the  great  quantity  of  food  in- 
gested. The  stomach  is  almost 
always  separated  from  the  mid-gut 
by  a  fold  of  the  enteric  waD  (pyloric 
valvo). 

In  Fishes,  tho  cesophagus,  which  ia  very  wide  and  provided  with 
longitudinal  folds  of  the  mucous   membrane,  generally  passes  at 


Fift-  313.  DigoBtJTO  canal  of  Fisbes. 
.4  0f  (iobiuB  DK'laQostumuB.  U  Of 
Halmo.  0  OCsoplis^B.  v  Stomach. 
t  Mid.gat.  ap  Appcndiccfl  pjlor 
r  Qiad-gut. 
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once  into  the  stomacli^  wliich  can  only  be  distingoislied  from  it  by 
the  differences  in  the  characters  of  its  mucons  membrane.  As  a 
rule^  the  stomach  (Fig.  313)  forms  a  C83cal  sac^  which  is  directed  back- 
wards, and  from  w;hich  a  narrow  portion  (pyloric  tube)  which  bends 
forwards,  can  be  distinguished ;  this  leads  to  the  mid-gut  ^.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  Selachii  and  GranoYdei,  and  in  many  Teleostei^ 
while  the  rest  vary  greatly  in  the  absence,  or  the  great  development 
backwards,  of  the  caDcal  sac. 

Among  the  Amphibia  we  find  a  lower  stage  in  Proteus,  for  the 
enteric  tube,  which  has  a  perfectly  straight  course,  has  no  stomachal 
enlargement  at  all.  In  the  other  TJrodela,  however,  the  stomach 
forms  a  wider  portion  of  the  enteron ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  the 
Anura,  where  the  stomach  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  placed  transversely  (Bufo).  -^  ^ 

Among  the  Beptilia,  the  fore-gut  is  of 
a  lower  stage  in  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii, 
owing  to  the  greater  width  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  the  straight  course  of  the 
stomach.  However,  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  Saurii  which  calls  to  mind 
the  pyloric  tube  of  the  Selachii,  and  from 
this  the  stomach  might  gradually  acquire 
a  transverse  position.  In  the  Chelonii  and 
Crocodilini  the  oesophagus  is  more  sharply 
separated  from  the  stomach,  which  in  the 
former  has  a  large  and  a  small  curvature, 
owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  pyloric 
portion.  Owing  to  the  approximation  of 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the 
pylorus,  this  portion  is  rounded  in  the 
Crocodile,  and  is  also  distinguished  by 
a  tendinous  disc  on  each  face  of  its 
muscular  wall ;  in  this  point  it  resembles 
the  stomach  of  Birds. 

In  the  fore-gut  of  Birds  there  is  a 
greater  division  of  labour.  The  influence 
of  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life,  and  here 

especially  to  the  mode  of  nutrition,  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  the  different  arrangements.  The  oesophagus,  which  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  neck,  is  either  of  equal  calibre  along  its  whole 
course,  or  is  provided  with  a  widened  portion  (Fig.  314,  A),  or  with 
a  cdBcaJ  diverticulum  (B),  which  looks  like  an  appendage.  Portions 
(i)  of  this  kind,  which  are  characterised  by  modifications  of  the 
glandular  organs  of  the  mucous  membrane,  form  a  crop  (ingluvies). 
This  is  best  developed  in  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  Birds ;  in 
the  former,  indeed,  it  generally  forms  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement, 
while  in  the  latter  it  forms  a  unilateral  diverticulum,  which  is  dif- 
ferentiated into  a  C88cal  appendage,  in  many  provided  with  a  narrow 
connecting  piece. 


Fig.  314.  A  Fore-gut  of  a 
Baptorial  Bird  (Bateo). 
B  Of  a  Fowl,  oe  CEsophagus. 
%  Orop.  pv  Glandnlar  stomach. 
V  Mosoolar  stomach,  d  Daode- 


nam. 
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Tho  next  portion  of  the  odsophagns,  wliich  is  generallj  nurover, 
pasRC8  into  tho  stomachy  in  which  two  diyisions  can  be  made  out;  die 
first  is  known  as  the  proyentricnlos  {A  B  pr);  its  walls  are  grntfy 
thickened  by  a  glandular  layer.  The  second  portion  is  diarscterised 
by  tho  great  development  of  its  moscular  layer,  the  stroigth  of 
which  varioH  with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  animal.  Where  it  is 
greatly  developed  we  may  observe  a  tendinons  disc  on  either 
side  {A  If),  In  the  Raptores,  as  also  in  many  Xatatores  that  live  on 
animal  food,  the  muscular  layer  is  feebly  developed.  It  is  veiy 
strong  in  the  graminivorous  forms  (6allina8^  Anatinae,  Colambc, 
Passeres).  This  portion,  which  serves  for  the  commination  of  food, 
and  compenKates  for  the  absence  of  masticatory  oi^gans,  may  be 
provided  with  other  arrangements  also  which  serve  the  same  purpose; 
its  inner  surface  may  be  covered  by  a  firm  homy  layer,  which  is 
often  of  considerable  thickness,  and  functions  as  a  radola.  It  is 
produced  by  a  glandular  layer,  the  secretion  of  which  passes  into 
this  firm  stiff  condition. 

In  tho  MammaUa  the  fore-gut  is  more  completely  divided,  owing 
to  tho  sharper  delimitation  of  the  oesophagus  from  the  stomadi,  than 
it  is  in  almost  any  other  division.  In  many  cases  the  shape  of  the 
stomach  is  of  a  low  type.  In  the  Phocidsd  it  retains  its  position 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  while  in  other  M^niTnft^  a 
position  transverse  to  this  axis  is  the  common  one. 

Wo  must  regard  a  number  of  peculiarities,  which  sometimes 
consist  in  an  enlargement  of  the  internal  space,  at  others  of  a 
differentiation  of  the  primitively  single,  and,  as  we  most  suppose, 
uniformly  functional  stomach,  into  several  portions  of  different 
function,  as  the  results  of  adaptation  to  the  material  of  nutrition. 

The  first  relation  is  implied  by  the  transverse  position  of  the 
stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great  curvature  g^ets  to  be 
much  the  larger,  and,  forming  a  swelling  behind  the  cardiac  portion, 
gives  rise  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  This  is  absent  in  most 
Camivora,  but  is  developed  in  the  Monotremata,  Mareupialia,  Ro- 
dentia,  and  Edentata,  ana  is  found  also  in  most  of  the  Primates. 

When  the  fundus  is  more  largely  developed  the  stomach  may 
be  divided  into  several  portions,  but  this  division  is  not  nnfrequently 
implied  by  the  characters  of  the  mucous  membrane  only  (Equus). 
This  arrangement  is  carried  farther  by  the  development  of  a  trans- 
verse constriction ;  thus,  in  many  Rodents,  the  stomach  is  divided 
into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  portion,  to  which  smaller  diverticula 
may  be  added  on.  Similar  stomachs  of  a  more  complicated  character 
may  be  seen  in  many  Marsupials  (Halmatums),  and  in  the  Cetacea. 
The  fundus  is  always  a  considerable  enlargement,  which,  in  the 
Cetacea,  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  diverticula,  which  are  attached 
to  the  pyloric  portion ;  these  give  the  stomach  the  appearance  of 
being  made  up  of  from  four  to  seven  spaces  which  commonicate 
With  one  another  by  connecting  pieces  of  varying  width. 

In  the  Ruminantia  the  complication  is  due  to  the  share  taken  by 

oesophagus,  the  cardiac  end  of  which  bulges  out  on  one  side  and 
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fuses  with  the  stomachj  of  which  it  forms  two  diviaiona.  The  first 
has  the  character  of  an  eolarged  fandns,  and  is  known  a3  the  ntmen 
or  paunch  (Fig.  S15, 1) ;  it  fimctions  essentially  as  an  organ  for  the 
reception  of  the  large  quantity  of  food  that  is  ingested.  Just  below 
the  cardia  it  is  connected  with  the  second  division,  the  reticulum 
{11),  which  ia  succeeded  by  the  psalterinm  (omasns) ;  this  third 
portion  is  wanting  in  the  Tragulidte  and  Tylopoda,  The  last 
portion,  which  is  formed  from  the  pyloric  part,  is  attached  to  this ; 
it  forms  the  abomasus,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of 
which  the  rennet  glands 
are  placed.  A  groove 
(cesophflgeal  groove)  which 
leads  from  the  cesophagus 
into  the  reticulum,  and  is 
shut  off  by  a  valvular  pro- 
cess (Fig.  31 5,  B  s)  from  the 
first  two  divisions  of  the 
stomach,  represeuta  that 
portion  of  toe  oesophagus 
which  has  entered  into  the 
formation  of  the  stomach, 
and  formed  the  first  two  por- 
tions of  that  organ  by  bul- 
ging outou  one  side.  Thanks 
to  its  presence  the  food  that 

has  passed  from   the  reti-  groove, 

culum  into  the  oesoph^us, 

and  from  thence  into  the  month,  can  be  directly  returned,  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  masticated,  into  the  psalterium  and  abomasus, 
while,  when  the  groove  is  open,  the  fodder  passes  easily  into  the 
paunch  and  reticulum.  The  influence  of  the  food  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  varioua  portions  may  be  seen  from  the  difEerencea 
between  the  paunch  and  the  abomasus  at  different  periods  of  life. 
The  abomasus  ia  relatively  lai^e  in  the  calf,  while  later  on  the 
pannch  may  be  as  much  as  ten  times  larger  than  the  abomosns, 
and  even  more  than  that. 


Fig.  316.  Stomaoli  of  Ml  Antelope.  A  From 
in  front.  B  Opened  from  behind.  o»  CE!aapba- 
goH,  /Bmnen.  7/ Beticalum.  ///Fsslteriom. 
JV   AbomOBna.      p    PylomB.  ~ 


Mid-gut. 

§  419. 

The  raid-gnt  (small  intestine)  which  is  generally  separated  from 
the  stomach  by  a  circular  fold,  the  pyloric  vtJve,  is  characterised  at 
its  commencement  by  having  glandiUar  organs  (liver  and  pancreas) 
connected  with  it.  With  regard  to  length  it  is  the  most  variable 
portion  of  the  enteric  tube.  It  is  straight  in  the  Cycli^tomata, 
some  Teleostei,  and  in  Chimiera.     In  the  last  it  is  distinguished  by 
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piece  (Pig.  3i;i,  r;  31G,  C  e).  In  the  SeUchii  it  is  proTided  witH i 
npeci&l  glandular  appoiidace(Fiff, 316, f/j:}.  It  is  onlyintlieAmphilia 
that,  owing  to  itn  greater  length  and  width,  it  becomes  of  some  im- 
portance, hut  in  thcin,  as  in  the  Beptilia,  it  retains  its  straigbt 
coiirHO  in  correspondence  with  its  shortness.  In  conseanence  of  this 
Htrnight  course  it  lins  got  the  name  o(  "  rectum."  It  is  genenllj 
8cpftr)itod  from  the  mid-gat  by  a  transversa  fold  or  valTe.  Manj 
ItcptitcH  are  provided  with  a  caccal  appendi^,  which,  in  the  Opliidii 
is  feebly,  and  in  the  Ranrii  is  better  developed.  The  cseca  iu  Birds 
arc  much  more  independent.  In  this  group,  also,  the  hind-gut  ij 
short  and  sfniight  (Fig.  320).  ITie  cajcum  is  generally  paired,  md 
is  absent  in  a  few  fumilica  only  (e.g.  Woodpecker,  Psittacns,  etc.). 
They  vary  greatly  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed,  so  tlal 
they  may  form  Bhort  papilliform  appendages,  or  very  long  tabes 
(Apteryx,  Giillinm,  Anscros), 

Tlie  hind-gut  is  longest  in  the  Mammalia,  where  it  forms  the 
large  intestine,  and  is  distingnifihed,  as  such,  from  the  mid-gnt,  or 
small  intoHtinc.  Owing  to  its  greater  length  it  is  armnged  in  coik, 
BO  that  the  terminal  portion,  only,  has  the  straight  course  taken  by 
the  hind-gnt  of  other  Vortobrata.  The  anterior  portion  ordinarily 
forms  a  loop  wliicli  bends  from  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
forwards,  and  then  to  tho  left,  and  then  again  backwards  to  he 
continued  into  the  roctuin.  This  loop  is  sometimes  broken  up  into 
secondary  loops, 

At'tho  boundary  between  it  and  the  small  intestine  csscal  stroc* 
turos  are  likewise  developed,  but  these  are  »«rely  arranged  in 
pairs  (Fig.  318,  c  iT),  and  are  commonly  single.  The  size  of  this 
cmcum  may  be  shown  to  depend 
on  the  food.  In  the  Camivora 
it  is  short,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely absent  (Uraina,  Masl«- 
lina):  it  is  very  large  in  the 
Herbivora,  where  its  length  ia 
compensated  for  by  that  of  the 
colon. 

Tho    csecum    itself    may  be 
Ctocnm  an.!  colon  of  Lago.     affected  by  differentiations."    Its 
my  a    pnBilliiB.         a    Small    mteatine.      ,„_„■„„!     '_!.:„„     ■       r  .i 

h  opo^iDR  ot  tho  larRor  (r),  >u,d  of  tho     ^rminal    portion    la    frequently 
Bmniior  (J)  ca-enm.    r  /  a  iHverticala  of     diminished  m  Bize  (e.g.  in  various 
the  colon  (after  Pallas).  Prosimiic     and  many    Rodents) 

(Fig.318,e).  In varioos Primatei^ 
and  in  Man,  tho  terminal  portion,  which,  at  first,  is  as  wide  as  the 
rest,  is  not  developed  iu  proportion  to  it;  it  thus  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct  from  the  other  portion,  which  continues  to  grow 
wider,  until  at  last  it  forms  a  mere  appendage  to  it — the  appendix 
vermiformia. 

The  hind -gut  primitively  opens  into  the  same  space  as  the  nrinaiy 
and  generative  ducts,  the  cloaca.  This  arrangement,  which  ob- 
tains in  the  Selachii,  Amphibia,  Keptilia,  and  Aves,  is  permanent  in 
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the  Monotremata  only,  among  Mammals,  in  the  rest  of  which  it  is 
confined  to  the  embryonic  stage,  and  sabseqaently  the  hind«gut 
opens  to  the  exterior  b;  means  of  an  anue. 


Organs  appended  to  the  mid^gnt. 
§  421. 

Two  largo  glandular  organs,  the  liver  and  pancreas,  are 
connected  with  the  begiuning  of  the  mid-gut ;  they  are  both  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  walls  of  the  rudimentary  enteron. 

In  Amphioxas  an  organ,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  lirer, 
has  the  form  of  a  cajcal  tube  (Fig.  303,/),  which  arises  close  to  the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  ia  directed  forwards 
{Pig.  303,/).  It  ia  provided  with  an  epithelial  investment  of  a 
greenish  colour.  A  similar  condition  is 
seen  in  the  Craniota  during  the  earliest 
stages  of  development,  in  which  the  rndi- 
ment  of  the  liver  has  the  appearance  of  a 
paired  diverticulum  (//)  of  the  enteric 
tube,  lying  behind  the  rudimentary  stomach 
(Pig.  319,  d).  It  is  partly  formed  by  the 
epithelial  layer  of  the  rudimentary  enteron 
(endodenn),  and  partly  by  the  external  layer 
developed  from  mesoderm.  As  Reptiles, 
Birds,  and  Mammals  agree  in  this  point, 
this  condition  must  be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental one,  while  at  the  same  time  it  calls 
to  mind  the  morphological  characters  of 
the  hepatic  oi^n  in  Amphioxas  and  many 
Invei'tebrata  (Vermes,  Mollusca). 

Owing  to  the  thickening  of  the  eplanch- 
nopleure  and  its  large  connection  with  the 
venous  portion  of  the  vascular  system, 
together  with  the  Bimultaneons  thickening 
of  the  ondoderm,  relations  are  produced, 
which  distinguish  the  liver  of  tho  Craniota 
from  that  of  the  Acrania,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  Invertebrata.  While  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  liver  appears  as  a  diver- 
ticulum, the  later  differentiations  are 
brought  about  by  the  thickening  of  the 
endoderm,  and  give  rise  to  solid  chords  of 
cells  which  grow  into  the  layer  of  mesoderm,  and  the  vascular 
apparatus  embedded  in  it ;  these  give  off  new  buds,  and  are  finally 
connected  together  in  a  retiform  manner.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
liver  is  formed  by  these  primitively  solid  chords,  and  their  secondary 

2  o  3 


Tig.  819.  Bndlment  of  the 
enterio  c&nal  sod  its  ap- 
pendages in  an  embryo 
of  the  Dog,  Been  from  the 
Tentral  surface,  a  Direr. 
tiaaU  of  tbs  eoteria  tabo 
towardi  tho  visoeral  clefts. 
b  Rudiment  of  the  pharynx 
Bod  larynx,  e  Of  the  langs. 
il  Of  the  stomach.  /Of  the 
lirer.  g  Walls  of  the  yolk, 
sao  in  oonneotion  with  the 
mid-gnt.  h  Hind-gat  (aft«r 
BlBchoB). 
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rilrriiH  iiyluri.  d  Kuixlcual 
IE  Uiil-Ku'.  b  Uiii'1-Kut. 
rL  iif  lliu  Hil;i{Iu  CUKUiil. 
«<!»  iiri.I  lluna  FBt-ricii. 
HT.  -ffc  I»iii;liu  h.-iiat.>.en- 
N.  /(]nll-liliHlilar.  p  J'ancnaa. 
'Iji  I'liiiisruWio  iliict. 


1;  --T  3L:r5  j:-:iei_      -isr^  »j&  x«-j  l^-ge 

^WTi.T  i.^ci^-^l:  lis  mirg^  is  the 
^fc=?^ :  —  lit  L  r'n?:.3-"'-T— "  md  L'helonii 
;:  a  fcr*^  crriiM  e;:>:>  rwo  l>bes, 
wLcl  -  ili  IfcXiftT  are  widely  s^ 
?»i*c  tr:=.  ^ae  fcaozher,  and  mited 
ij  k  tls=,ir  truLfreiBe  brid^«.  Ordi- 
iAT^T  iwi  ±>ws  fcTf,  sometimes  more, 
s-.=.eti=i»s  iesB,  indicated  in  the  Mam- 
T'ih'iii  In  lie  Camivom,  Rodeoos, 
*->!aE  M&T^Bpialia,  Simias,  and  others 
w*  S^d,  i:ide*d,  maldlobate  forms,  bat 
lh«^  may  be  referred  to  two  laif^ 
priciiry  lobes. 

TLv-re  »re  varioos  modifications  ia 
tLe  character  of  the  efferent  duca 
'ductuii  hepato-eQtenci>  in  lelation  to 
their  primitively  donblech&racter;  for 
either  the  first  condition  persists,  or 
the  two  ducts  are  gradoallj  fused  to- 
gether, that  is  to  say,  the  diverticdam 
of  the  CDteroQ  is  converted  into  > 
single  duct,  or,  lastly,  the  prioiitiTe 
ducts  are  atrophied,  and  secoDdar; 
canal 9  an3  converted  into  effereot 
ductn;  in  thia  case  there  is  a  large 
number  of  ducts  (in  the  Saurii  and 
Opiiidii).  A  unilatieral  ciecal  diverti- 
culum, the  gall-bladder  (Pig.320,?) 


is  placed  on  these  ducts ;  it  has  veiy 
various  relations,  and  ia  by  do  means 
a  constant  structure. 

The  pancreas  is  developed  in  the 
■ntriu  wity  HH  tht!  liver— from  a  diverticulum  of  the  wall  of  the 
MilorMii,  which  in  developed  behind  the  rudiment  of  the  liver.    The 
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epithelial  layer  of  the  rudimentary  enteron  forms  thickenings  from 
which  the  glandular  lobules  and  their  efferent  ducts  are  deyeloped 
by  a  process  of  gemmation,  while  the  pancreatic  duct  is  derived 
from  the  first  rudiment  of  the  gland.  This  organ,  which  is  never 
absent  except  in  some  divisions  of  Fishes,  is  always  placed  close  to 
the  commencement  of  the  mid-gut,  or  close  to  the  stomach; 
its  duct  is  frequently  united  with  that  of  the  liver,  or  passes  into 
the  enteric  canal  in  company  with  it.  Not  unfrequently  there 
are  two  ducts  (Chelonii,  Crocodilini,  Aves  [Fig.  320],  and  some 
Mammalia),  one  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  connected  with  the  ductus 
hepato-entericus. 


Mesentery. 
§  422. 

As  the  enteric  canal  is  developed  the  peritoneal  fold,  which  en- 
closes it,  is  developed  also ;  it  fastens  the  canal  to  the  hinder  wall 
of  the  abdomen.  This  double  lamella,  which  contains  the  enteron, 
forms  the  mesentery;  that  portion  of  it  which  goes  to  the  stomach 
is  known  as  the  mesogastrium.  This  does  not,  however,  merely 
enclose  the  stomach,  like  the  mesentery  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
mid-gut,  but  has  its  two  lamellss  continued  from  the  stomach  into  a 
double  fold,  which  extends  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
where  it  is  again  connected  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  liver  is  contained  in  this  continuation  of  the  meso- 
gastrium to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  this  or^n  has 
not  only  a  peritoneal  investment,  but  is  also  connected  with  the 
enteric  tube  (and  especially  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
mid-gut),  and  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  coelom.  As  long  as  the 
enteric  tube  retains  its  primitively  straight  course  the  relations  of  the 
mesentery  are  simple,  and  peculiarities  in  it  are  only  due  to  the 
partial  absorption  of  large  tracts,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
Fishes.  The  increased  size  also  of  the  liver  brings  about  changes  in 
the  characters  of  the  fold  which  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  this  fold,  where  it  forms  the  connection 
between  the  latter  and  the  stomach,  is  known  as  the  small  omentum. 
That  portion  of  it  which  extends  to  the  wall  of  the  body  forms  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver.  Other  changes  are  effected  in  it 
by  its  relation  to  the  diaphragm,  by  the  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  the  elongation  of  the  mid-gut,  which  cause  the  mesentery  to 
be  arranged  in  frill-like  folds.  These  relations  are  seen  as  early  as 
Fishes ;  they  are  still  simple  in  the  Amphibia,  and  in  the  Ophidii  and 
Saurii ;  in  the  Chelonii  and  Crocodilini  they  are  especially  modified 
by  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  stomach. 

The  changes  of  the  mesogastrium  are  most  considerable  in  the 
Mammalia.  As  the  stomach  alters  its  position  this  membrane  grows 
out  into  a  wide  sac  (bursa  omentalis),  which  either  hangs  down  over 
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the  loops  of  the  mid-gat^  as  in  most  Mammals^  or  partly  conceals  the 
stomach  (Buminantia). 

The  mesentery  of  the  hind-gat  retains  its  primitive  characters  in 
Vertebrata  with  a  short  hind-gnt.  When  that  portion  of  the  hind- 
gut  which  is  known  as  the  colon  increases  in  length,  as  it  does  in 
the  MammaUa,  the  mesentery  or  mesocolon  accompanies  it,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  raised  by  one  portion  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
mesogastrium  so  that  the  two  arise  close  together.  This  gives  rise 
to  that  gradual  connection  between  the  mesocolon  and  the  posterior 
fold  of  the  mesogastrium,  which  is  seen  in  the  Primates,  and  which 
ends  with  the  condition  seen  in  Man,  where  a  portion  of  the  colon 
(C.  transversum)  is  enclosed  in  the  lunder  wall  of  the  omental  sac. 
At  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  omental 
sac  grow  out,  so  that  the  great  omentum  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  four  lamellge  of  the  peritoneum. 


Pneumatic  Organs  of  the  Enteric  Tube. 

§  423. 

As  the  enteric  tube  is  the  road  for  everything  that  is  taken  in 
from  the  exterior,  the  water  which  serves  in  respiration  as  well  as 
the  substances  that  will  be  converted  into  food  in  the  organism,  so, 
too,  the  enteric  tract  may  take  in  air,  which  is  collected  in  special 
spaces  which  are  differentiated  from  it,  and  which,  therefore,  repre- 
sent portions  of  the  primitive  enteric  tube.  This  ingestion  of  air 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  the  animal  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  water;  indicating  a  not  unimportant  stage 
between  those  in  which  life  was  passed  in  water  exclusively,  and 
those  in  which  life  was  also  possible  out  of  this  medium. 

The  organs  which  are  formed  when  air  is  taken  in  are  known  as 
air-bladders.  It  is  still  uncertain  what  is  the  practical  use  of 
these  organs  to  the  whole  organism,  but,  as  they  are  found  in  so 
many  forms,  they  must  be  regarded  as  important  parts.  The  arrange- 
ment of  air-spaces  in  the  body  of  aquatic  animals  must  hare  some 
influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies,  so  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  these  organs  have  a  hydrostatic 
function. 

A  great  change  occurs  in  this  character  when  the  relations  of 
the  circulatory  system  are  changed.  The  organs  have  a  respinttory 
function,  for  the  air  in  them  exchanges  its  gases  with  those  in  the 
blood  which  is  brought  to  the  wall  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  blood 
which  passes  away  from  it  is  richer  in  oxygen.  The  organ,  there- 
fore, becomes  one  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is  called  the  lung. 
The  first  point  in  this  metamorphosis  is  not  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  blood-vascular  system,  but  rather  the  commence- 
ment of  an  exchange  of  the  gases  in  the  blood  of  the  walls  of  the 
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organ^  and  the  air  contained  in  the  organ  itself.  This  must  happen 
whenever  the  blood  brought  to  the  organ  is  less  rich  in  oxygen  than 
the  air  in  the  organ.  The  changes  in  the  vascular  system  do  not 
occur  till  this  has  happened. 

The  pneumatic  organs  of  the  enteric  tube  are  divided,  therefore, 
into  two  series  which  are  functionally  very  different,  though  morpho- 
logically homologous,  and  each  series  undergoes  a  large  number  of 
differentiations. 


a)  Air-Bladder, 
§  424. 

This  organ  is  not  found  in  Amphioxus,  nor  in  the  Cyclostomata. 
In  some  Sharks  (Galeus,  Mustelus,  Acanthias)  there  is  a  diverticulum 
of  the  dorsal  wall  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rudiment  of  an  air-bladder.  All  the  GranoYdei,  and 
very  many  of  the  Teleostei,  have  air-bladders.  If  we  examine  the 
arrangements  which  obtain  in  the  GanoYdei  more  closely,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  single  or  paired  sac,  which  is  connected  with  the 
pharynx  by  an  air-duct  of  varying  length.  This  opens  on  to  the 
upper  wall  of  the  fore-gut,  and,  generally,  at  the  same  point  as  that 
at  which  we  find  the  short  ca^cal  sac  in  the  Selachii.  In  Acipenser 
the  opening  is  placed  very  far  back,  and  the  air-bladder  is  connected 
with  the  stomach.  In  Polypterus  we  find  a  paired  air-bladder 
(Fig.  321,  -4),  which  opens  on  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  oesophagus  ; 
in  Lepidosteus  it  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and,  though  single 
externally,  is  divided  into  two  longitudinal  halves  by  the  trabecula3 
which  traverse  it,  and  each  of  these  halves  is  again  divided  into 
smaller  cellular  cavities  by  a  number  of  processes  and  bars;  the 
inner  surface  is  thereby  greatly  increased  in  size.  In  Amia,  also, 
the  cellular  air-bladder  is  divided  by  a  fold,  and  is  continued 
anteriorly  into  two  short  comua.  In  the  three  last-mentioned 
Ganoids  the  bladder  opens  into  the  enteron  by  a  short  and  some- 
what narrow  air-duct  which  leads  to  a  longitudinal  cleft.  Even  in 
the  GanoYdei,  therefore,  there  are  great  variations  in  the  characters 
of  the  air-bladder,  and  their  significance  must  be  estimated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  division  now  consists  of  but  few  living 
forms.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
air-bladder  in  the  Ganoldei  all  the  essential  arrangements  are 
recognisable  which  are  presented  by  this  organ,  either  under  the 
form  of  the  air-bladder  of  the  Teleostei,  or  the  lung  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata. 

In  one  division  of  the  Teleostei  the  air- duct  is  persistent  (Phy- 
sostomi);  in  the  rest  it  is  developed  for  a  time  only,  for  it  disappears 
again  after  the  development  of  the  air-bladder  (Physoklisti) ;  in 
many,  finally,  the  air-bladder  ceases  to  be  developed.  This  last 
character  is,   moreover,  very  variable,   even  within  the  limits  of 
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sbgle  genera.    Thna,  some  specieB  of  tlie  genus  Scomber  do,  icd 
others  do  not,  possess  an  air-bladder. 

There  are  great  Tariations  in  the  mode  of  connection  betvea 
the  air-di2ct  and  the  gnt.  It  may  open  at  tBe  sides^  or  abcre, 
and  in  all  regions  of  the  fore-gnt  from  the  pbaiynx  as  far  as  die 
end  of  the  Htomach.  It  varies  Tery  greatly  in  form  also.  In  the 
C\'prinoids  it  is  divided  transversely  into  two  fx>rtion3  which  lie 
one  lx:hind  the  other,  the  air-dnet  being  given  off  from  the  hinder 
one  (cf.  Fig.  301,  m  n).  In  others  there  are  lateral  diverticula^ 
which  may  become  simple  or  branched  processes  (Fig.  321,  B  C  a\ 

The   air-duct,    which  is 
often    very   narrow  and 
loD^  in  the  Physostomi, 
is    ill    adapted    for  the 
passage    of   air;   in  the 
Physoklisti  air  cannot  of 
coarse   be    taken    in  in 
this  way.      In  the  latter, 
therefore,  the  air  in  the 
air-bladder  mast  be  re- 
garded as  secreted  from 
the  walls  of  the  bladder, 
while  in    many  Physos- 
tomi    the    air-dact    can 
only  servo  as  an   occa- 
sional oat  let  for  this  air. 
In  textare  the  walls  of 
the  organs  resemble  those 
of    the    gilt,   but    there 
are  at  tho  same  time  a 
number   of    special   dif- 
ferentiations which  it  is 
beyond   our  purpose  to 
speak  of  hero.     The  various  adaptations  of  the  air-bladder  to  other 
organs,  as,  for  example,  its  connection  with  the  auditory  organs  of 
many  Physostomi,  are  differentiations  of  this  kind  (cf.  suprd,  §  100). 
In  the  DipnoY  tho  air-bladder  is  more  lung-liko  in  character. 
Although  in  its  external  characters  tho  organ  is  just  like  an  air- 
bladder,  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  owing  to  the  presence  on 
it  of  afferent  veins  and  efferent  arteries ;  and,  owing  to  this  change, 
tho  air-bladder  is  henceforward  to  be  regarded  as  a  respiratory 
organ.     In  Ceratodus,  where,  indeed,  it  only  occasionally  functions 
as  a  lung,  it  is  formed  of  a  single  sac,  which  extends  along  the 
whole  of  the  dorsal  region  of  tho  coelom,  and  presents  indications 
merely  of  longitudinal  division;    in  Lepidosiren  and  Protoptems 
it  is  divided  into  two  halves. 


IJ 


Fig.  321.  Various  forniB  of  air-bladders.  A  Of 
PolyptoruB  bichir  (after  J.  Muller).  Ji  Of 
JohDius  lobatiis.  C  Of  Corvina  trispinosa 
(after  Cuvicr  and  Valenciennes),  a  Appendages  of 
tho  air-bladder,     h  Its  orifioe. 
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b)  Lungs. 
§  425. 

As  the  pneumatic  organ  appended  to,  and  differentiated  from, 
the  primitive  wall  of  the  enteron  takes  on  its  respiratory  form,  we 
meet  with  a  gradual  differentiation  of  that  portion  of  it  which  cor- 
responds to  the  ductus  pneumaticus,  and  which  gives  rise  to  air- 
passages.  These  are  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
lung  and  the  pharjnax,  and  are  divided  into  several  portions  which 
take  on  new  functions ;  the  most  important 
of  these  is  an  organ  for  the  production  of 
voice.  The  limgs  themselves  are  now  paired 
organs.  This  paired  condition,  however,  is 
less  due  to  a  further  development  of  that 
division,  which  is  indicated  in  many  air- 
bladders,  or  even  to  the  completion  of  such 
division,  than  to  the  development  of  the 
organ  in  a  manner  which  is  adapted  to  its 
position.  As  it  is  always  connected  with 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  pharynx,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  that  an  air-carrying 
organ  developed  from  this  point  would 
grow  out  on  either  side.  When  filled 
with  air  the  two  halves  must  be  blown 
out  into  a  dorsal  position,  the  result  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  formation 
of  two  completely  separate  lungs,  which 
are  only  connected  together  by  the  ventral 
air-passage. 

We  have  as  the  first  point  in  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  trachea  a  short  wide 
canal  which  connects  the  two  lungs  with 
the  pharynx.  As  this  canal  increases  in 
length  it  develops,  in  its  wall,  cartila- 
ginous organs  of  support,  and  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the 
lungs.  A  paired  and  an  unpaired  portion 
can  therefore  be  distinguished  in  the  air- 
passages.  The  supporting  organs  of  these 
canals,  which  are  generally  very  short  in 
the  Amphibia,  are  formed  by  two  lateral 
bands  of  cartilage  (Fig.  322,  A  a),  which 
are  continued  as  far  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lungs  (U)  (Proteus);  in  others 

(B)  the  upper  ends  {a)  of  these  two  pieces  are  separated  off  and 
form  the  groundwork  of  a  special  portion,  which  is  henceforward 


Fig.  822.  Cartilage  of  the 
larynx  in  the  Amphibia  and 
Beptilia.  A  Of  Proteus. 
B  Of  Salamandra.  0  Of 
Bana.  D  Of  Fython. 
a  ArytaBnoid  cartilage. 
h  Supporting  cartilage, 
which  in  A  B  and  C  forms 
the  skeleton  of  the  paired 
and  unpaired  portions  of  the 
trachea;  in  JD  it  is  merely 
represented  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  unpaired 
portion  of  the  trachea  (after 
Henle). 
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seen  to  bo  entrusted  with  tlie  fanction  of  a  yocal  oi^n,  and  is 
known  as  the  larynx.  Fart,  therefore,  is  thus  differentiated  from 
the  rest  of  the  air-passage.  The  rest  has  very  mach  the  same 
characters  in  its  unpaired  portion,  or  trachea,  and  its  paired  or 
bronchial  portion :  the  larynx  varies  much  more  considerably.  In 
the  Amphibia  the  two  cartilages  above  mentioned^  and  known  as 
the  arytaonoid  cartilages  (a),  form  a  support  for  the  two  folds  which 
bound  the  entrance  into  the  larynx.  The  change  in  the  position  of 
the  cartilages,  which  is  effected  by  muscles,  opens  and  closes  tlie 
entrance  into  the  larynx.  Functionally,  therefore,  they  are  of  more 
importfmce  than  the  more  indifferent  parts  which  have  the  character 
of  supporting  organs.  These  arytasnoid  cartilages  rest  on  (he 
anterior  ends  of  the  two  longitudinal  ridges  of  cartilage,  which 
in  other  forms  are  connected  on  the  ventral  surface  by  transverse 
processes  directed  towards  one  another,  and  which  thereby  gave 
rise  in  many  Amphibia  to  an  unpaired  portion  of  the  sapporting 
framework  of  the  larynx  (0  c). 

In  the  Roptilia  the  two  longitudinal  ridges  are  more  perfectly 
connected  transversely,  but  a  low  condition  is  implied  by  their 
continuous  connection  with  the  aryta3noid  cartilages ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  some  of  the  Ophidii.  In  others,  these  cartilages 
are  more  completely  separated  {D  a).  This  character  is  even  found  in 
the  Saurii,  but  in  them  the  portion  which  carries  the  arytasnoid  carti- 
lages is  converted  into  a  circular,  and  generally  a  closed  piece.  A 
second  portion  of  the  larynx  may  then  be  distinguished,  which  forms 
the  circular  cartilage,  and  is  to  be  found  in  course  of  formation  as 
early  as  the  Amphibia  {C  c).  In  the  Chelonii  and  Crocodilini  this 
is  more  completely  separated  from  the  tracheal  skeleton,  and  its 
anterior  portion  is  considerably  widened  out.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
possible  to  make  out  in  it  indications  of  its  connection  with  several 
rings  of  cartilage.  In  Birds,  this  circular  piece  is  made  up  of  one 
anterior  and  broader,  and  two  posterior  and  more  delicate  portions ; 
a  small  piece  is,  further,  placed  on  the  latter  and  carries  the 
arytienoia  cartilages. 

Ijastly,  in  the  Mammalia  the  largo  circular  piece  of  the  Reptiha 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  for  the  anterior  upright  plate  forms  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  while  there  is  a  second  piece,  which  is  circular 
and  generally  very  massive  posteriorly  (cricoid  cartilage),  and  this 
carries  the  arytaonoid  cartilages  on  its  posterior  and  more  elevated 
portion, 

§  426. 

Other  parts,  which  serve  more  or  less  for  the  production  of  the 
voice,  are  connected  with  this  laryngeal  skeleton.  Of  these^  the  folds 
of  nmcous  membrane  which  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
into  the  larynx  are  worthy  of  note,  for  they  are  converted  by  tension, 
and  by  the  development  of  elastic  tissue  into  vocal  chords.  They 
enclose  a  fissure — the  glottis,  which  can  be  altered  in  width  owing 
to  the  attachment  of  the  vocal  chords  to  the  movable  arytenoid 
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cartilages.  These  chords  are  found  in  most  of  the  Anura^  in  the 
Geckos  and  Chameleons  among  the  Saurii,  and  in  the  Crocodilini. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  Ophidii. 

In  Birds,  the  vocal  organ  is  placed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
trachea,  and  forms  the  so-called  lower  larynx.  This  arrangement 
compensates  for  the  absence  of  vocal  chords  in  the  true  larynx. 
Among  Mammals  the  chords  are  atrophied  in  the  Cetacea  only ;  in  all 
essential  points  they  present  just  the  same  arrangements  as  in  Man. 

As  the  various  cartilaginous  pieces  are  differentiated  from  the 
primitive  laryngo-tracheal  muscle,  muscles  are  separated  off  to  move 
the  portions  which  have  become  free.  In  the  Reptilia  these  are 
replaced  by  a  constrictor  and  a  dilatator  muscle,  which  are  also 
present  in  a  modified  form  in  Birds.  In  the  Mammalia,  the 
musculature  is  complicated  in  comparison  with  the  simpler  arrange- 
ment  found  in  Reptiles ;  this  is  seen  partly  in  the  number,  and  partly 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles.  They  correspond  in  all  essential 
points  to  what  obtains  in  Man. 

A  process  which  hangs  over  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  from  in 
front — the  epiglottis — ^is  merely  indicated  in  the  Reptilia  by  a  process 
of  the  supporting  cartilage ;  this  is  sometimes  of  no  small  size.  It 
is  well  developed  in  Birds.  Many  Birds,  however,  are  provided  with 
a  special  epiglottis,  the  cartilage  of  which  is  only  suturally  connected 
with  the  supporting  cartilage.  But  these  arrangements  never 
succeed  in  completely  covering  the  entrance  into  the  larynx.  The 
cartilage  of  the  epiglottis  is  more  completely  separated  in  the 
Mammalia,  where  it  forms  a  protective  apparatus  dunng  the  passage 
of  the  food  over  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  In  the  Sirenia  it  is 
atrophied,  wbile  in  the  Cetacea  it  is  converted  into  a  long  spout-like 
piece,  which  unites  with  the  similarly  elongated  arytsDnoid  cartilages 
to  form  a  cone,  which  projects  into  the  internal  nares,  through 
which  the  air  passes  in  and  out. 

In  some  of  the  Amphibia  the  portion  of  the  air-passage  which 
commences  at  the  larynx  is  more  distinctly  divided  into  the  trachea 
and  its  two  branches,  the  bronchi;  these  pass  directly  into  the 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  sacs.  The  ends  of  the  laryngo-tracheal 
cartilages  extend  into  these,  either  in  the  form  of  finer  processes 
(Menobranchus,  Monopoma),  or  as  broader  pieces  which  give  off 
lateral  processes  (Bufo).  As  the  transverse  processes  grow  towards 
one  another  at  the  anterior  end  of  these  ridges  (cf.  Fig.  322,  0  b), 
they  represent  the  earliest  cartilaginous  rings.  These  rings  are 
developed  on  the  trachea  of  the  Reptilia,  which  is  generally  long, 
and  either  are,  or  are  not  complete.  In  the  Ophidii  and  Saurii  a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  arrangement  is  indicated  by  the  connection 
of  the  rings  with  one  another  by  means  of  longitudinal  ridges. 

The  trachea  of  Birds  is  always  distinguished  by  its  great  length, 
and  the  rings,  which  are  generally  completely  closed,  are  always  more 
largely  differentiated.  The  two  bronchi  have  the  same  structure. 
We  frequently  meet  with  enlargements  at  various  points  in  the 
trachea  (Natatores),  while  in  many  Birds  this  tube  does  not  keep  to 
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a  straight  course.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Penelopidss,  various  Swbiie, 
and  in  the  Crane.  In  the  laat  named  a  loop  of  the  trachea  is  even 
enclosed  in  the  etemum. 

The  most  peculiar  character  is  the  formation  of  a  lower  laryoi 
(Syrinx)  in  the  Carinatas ;  as  a  mle  this  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the 
trachea,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi.  The  Tariatiooa 
in  the  form  of  this  portion  are  doe  to 
lateral  compression,  or  to  the  fosion  of 
several  rings  at  the  end  of  the  trachea; 
this  latter  is  divided  by  a  bony  lidge 
(pessulus),  which  rises  np  at  the  angle 
of  furcation  of  the  bronchi  and  forma 
the  tympannm.  A  membrane  (mem- 
brona  tj-mpaniformis  interna),  is 
stretched,  as  if  on  a  frame,  from  the 
median  surface  of  either  bronchns  to 
the  pessulos.  The  membrana  tympa- 
niformis  externa  is  stretched  between 
the  laat  tracheal  and  the  first  bronchial 
Fig.  823,  Lower  laryni.  MuacnUr  ring,  or  between  a  pair  of  modified 
mgna  of  Ypico  of  iho  Crow,  bronchial  rings.  In  the  male  Anatida 
^.'"".ijMSl.^hSr".;:  "«  S-J  ™rio»,  kmda  of  „,ic,J.r, 
the  iDirei:  larynx.  ;  HembnnK  and  asymmetrical  enlargements  of  the 
tjmpnDifonniB  interna.  tympanum.     In  Singing  Birds,  a  fold, 

the  membrana  semilunaris,  projects 
inwards.  As  there  are  vocal  membranes,  which  are  elastic  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  on  either  bronchus,  a  double  glottis  is 
marked  off.  The  action  of  a  special  supply  of  mnscles  varies  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  narrows  or  widens  the  glottides. 
Several  pairs  of  muscles  pass  into  the  trachea,  which  depress  it,  and 
relax  tho  vocal  chords.  lu  addition  to  these,  the  Singing  Birds  are 
distingaishcd  by  the  possession  of  a  muscular  apparatna,  formed  of 
five  or  six  pairs  of  muscles  (Fig.  323,  a—/). 

§  427. 

In,  and  above  the  Amphibia  tho  lungs,  which  comiaence  at  the 
onds  of  the  air-passages,  form  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata.  They  do  not  form  the  sole  organ  quite  at  once,  for  in 
all  Amphibia  there  are  brancbite  either  during  the  larval  stage,  or 
throughout  hfe  (Perennibranchiata) .  There  is  a  series  of  similar 
differentiations  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  lunge,  as  in  tho 
air-passages  which  lead  to  them.  Simple  sacs  are  gradually  re- 
placed by  complicated  organs,  the  respiratory  surface  of  which  is 
continually  increased  by  the  formation  of  smaller  internal  cavities. 

Among  tho  Amphibia  tho  lungs  are  exactly  like  those  of  the 

Dipnoi ;    ID    the  Perennibranchiata  their  internal  cavity   has   its 

surface    only   slightly  increased.     In   Proteus   and  Menobranchus 

.   they  arc  formed  of  simple,  but  very  long  tubes,  which  are  slightly 
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widened  out  anteriorly,  but  always  end  in  an  enlargement.  .The 
plexiform  processes  in  the  walls  of  the  lung  of  Cryptobranchus  are 
more  considerable,  but  they  are  very  small  in  Triton.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  also  in  the  other  Salamandrina,  but  in  the 
Anura  they  are  divided  into  smaller  spaces  by  a  close-set  network. 
The  lung  is  thereby  enabled  to  expose  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  for 
the  exchange  of  gas.  This  relation  is  still  more  complete  in  the 
Beptilia.  Although  many  (most  Saurii)  have  very  simple  lungs,  yet 
in  the  Ophidii,  as  well  as  in  the  Crocodilini  and  Chelonii,  each  lung 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  cavities,  which  again  are  divided 
into  smaller  ones  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Ophidii  the  lungs  may 
be  seen  to  be  adapted  to  the  elongated  form  of  body  and  to  be 
themselves  elongated ;  the  more  or  less  atrophied  condition  of  one 
lung  is  a  similar  adaptation.  The  elongation  of  the  lung  is  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiarity  of  the  last  portion  of  the  lung,  which  is 
generally  a  good  deal  enlarged,  gets  simpler  in  structure  and  loses 
its  respiratory  function.  Similaj:  portions,  which  have  lost  their 
respiratory  function,  may  be  seen  in  the  Saurii.  As  in  the  Ophidii, 
the  most  anterior  portion,  or  that  which  is  above  the  point  at 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  air-passages,  carries  a  more 
closely-set  mesh  work,  while  the  hinder  end  has  its  internal  surface 
less  largely  increased.  In  the  Chamasleons  special  C89cal  tubes 
are  given  off  from  this  portion,  and  project  far  into  the  ccelom. 
They  are  rudiments  of  an  arrangement  which  has  other  functional 
relations  in  the  Birds. 

In  Birds  conical  prolongations  are  developed  on  the  surface  of 
the  lung  during  the  embryonic  period,  and  these  become  con- 
nected with  other  organs  and  form  cavities  for  the  passage  of 
air.  In  the  adult  this  pneumatic  apparatus  is  formed  of  mem- 
branous sacs  embedded  between  the  viscera,  or  of  tubes  which 
extend  into  parts  of  the  skeleton.  In  the  latter  case  air-cavities 
take  the  place  of  the  medulla,  which  disappears,  and  so  diminish 
permanently  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal.  In  the  same  way, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal  may  be  diminished  at  will  by 
the  blowing  out  of  the  sacs  between  the  viscera,  and  this,  like  the 
other  arrangement,  is  of  assistance  in  flight. 

As  to  their  minute  structure,  the  lungs  of  Birds  have  their  finest 
cavities  connected  with  one  another.  The  parenchyma  of  the  lung 
is  spongy.  In  the  Mammalia  the  lobate  arrangement  is  continued 
into  the  smallest  portions  of  the  lungs,  while  larger  lobes  may  be 
made  out  externally. 

There  are  greater  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  Amphibia,  and  in  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii,  they  project  into  the 
ccelom.  In  the  Chelonii  and  Aves  they  are  placed  on  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  thorax,  and  are  invested  anteriorly  by  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  Crocodilini  each  lung  is  placed  in  a  serous  sac,  by  which  it  is 
invested.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Mammalia,  where  the  lungs, 
which  are  covered  by  a  pleural  investment,  occupy  the  lateral  halves 
of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
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Coelom. 
§  428. 

In  all  Vcrtobrata,  just  as  in  many  of  the  Invertebrata,  a  hollow 
spoco  is  differentiated  around  the  enteron  of  the  trunk;    this  is 
effected  by  the  cleavap^e  of  the  mesoderm.     It   is,    therefore,  a 
space  which  appears  in  the  middle  germinal  layer,  and  separates  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  digestive  tract  and  the  parts  developed  from 
it  from  the  organs  differentiated  from  the  outer  germ-layer.     The 
limitation  of  this  process  of  separation  to  the  region  of  the  trunk 
appears  to  bo  correlated  with  the  formation  of  branchial  clefts  in 
the  cephalic  enteron,  for  this  prevents  any  continoation  forwards  of 
the  cleft,  at  any  rale  laterally.    As  in  the  Invertebrata,  the  ecelom 
forms  a  cavity,  which  is  a  part  of  the  vascular  system,  in  so  far,  that 
is,  as  the  lymphatic  portion  is  connected  with  it.    The  direct  com- 
munication with  the  exterior  which  obtains  in  many  Invertebrata 
is  not  completely  wanting,  although  it  is  not  greatly  developed.    It 
is  represented  by  an  abdominal  pore  which  is  placed  near  the 
anus,  and  which  is  generally  paired ;  this  is  seen  in  the  Cydostoma 
and  among  Gnathostoma  also,  in  the  Selochii,  Ghimaerad,  Ceratodas, 
and  many  Teleostei ;  it  is  last  seen  in  the  peritoneal  canals  of  the 
Crocodile.     In  the  Chelonii  there  are  merely  indications  of  it.     We 
should  also  note  that  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the 
coelom  and  the  excretory  apparatus,  for  a  connection  with  the  con- 
dition of  lower  organisms  is  thereby  demonstrated  (vide  Excretory 
organs). 

The  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  coelom  is  invested  by  a 
layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  greatly  developed  in  a  certain  region, 
where  it  forms  the  germinal  epithelium.  The  female  germinal 
glands  are  differentiated  from  this  tract.  In  the  anterior  portion  of 
tho  coelom  of  the  lower  divisions  ciliated  epithelium  is  distributed 
over  certain  regions.  The  epithelium  of  the  coelom  unites  with  a 
subjacent  layer  of  connective  tissue  to  form  a  special  membrane,  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  continued  on  from  the  walls  (where  it  forms 
tho  parietal  layer)  to  the  parts  (viscera)  which  are  placed  in,  or 
project  into  the  coelom;  and  these  parts  it  also  covers  (visceral 
layer). 

In  the  Anamnia,  tho  coelom  is  a  single  cavity,  as  it  is  also  in 
most  of  the  Reptilia,  although  in  the  Crocodilini  we  may  observe 
that  an  anterior  portion  is  being  separated  from  a  hinder  one.  In 
tho  Mammalia  this  separation  is  complete.  The  diaphragm  separates 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  coelom,  or  abdominal  cavity,  from  an 
anterior  one,  which  contains  the  two  lungs,  and  which  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  ha,lves  (pleural  cavities),  which  contain  the  longs,  by  a 
median  wall  or  partition,  which  contains  the  pericardium. 
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Vascular  System. 
§  429. 

The  nutrient  fluid  of  the  Vertebrata  moves  along  closed  canals^ 
which  have  proper  walls ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  tract  becomes 
lacunar  in  character.  In  this  point  it  differs  from  the  arrangements 
which  obtain  in  the  Mollusca,  though  it  is  more  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  Vermes.  Its  cavities  form  a  system  of  canals — a  vascular 
system.  This  portion  is  derived  from  the  mesoderm^  which  also 
develops  the  parts  that  carry  the  vessels.  The  chief  trunks  are 
placed  in  the  middle  line,  and  give  off  branches  in  accordance  with 
the  segmentation  of  the  body ;  looked  at  in  the  broadest  way,  the 
arrangement  of  these  vessels  calls  to  mind  many  arrangements  which 
obtain  in  the  Invertobrata.  This  may  be  still  more  distinctly  seen 
in  the  relations  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  to  the  respiratory  portion 
of  the  enteric  canal.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  when  a  central 
organ  of  circulation  is  developed.  In  the  Arthropoda,  Mollusca, 
and  most  Vermes,  this  is  developed  from  a  dorsal  vessel,  or  from 
part  of  one,  but  in  the  Vertebrata  it  is  formed  from  a  ventral 
portion.  The  double  character  of  the  early  rudiment  of  the  heart, 
such  as  has  been  made  out  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  (Babbit), 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  vascular  organ,  for  none  of  the 
kind  is  known  to  us. 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  the  circulatory  centres 
of  the  nutrient  fluid  in  the  two  great  groups  of  the  Vertebrata, 
so  that  we  must  separate  the  apparatus  which  obtains  in  Amphioxus 
from  that  of  the  Craniota.  In  the  former,  all  the  larger  vascular 
trunks  are  contractile,  and  so  call  to  mind  the  arrangements  which 
obtain  in  the  Vermes.  The  contents  of  the  vascular  system  are 
driven  on  at  various  points,  without  one  centre  being  at  aU  aided  by 
the  others.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  arrangements  of 
these  vessels.  Below  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  enteric  canal  there 
is  a  longitudinal  canal,  which  gives  off  branches,  at  regular  distances, 
to  the  branchial  framework ;  these  branches  are  branchial  arteries. 
They  are  collected  into  a  trunk,  which  is  placed  above  the  gills — the 
aorta ;  and  from  this  they  are  distributed  through  the  body.  At  the 
root  of  each  branchial  artery  there  is  a  heart-like  formation,  or  con- 
tractile enlargement.  The  most  anterior  pair  of  branchial  arteries 
passes  into  two  arches,  which  are  likewise  contractile,  and  which  sur- 
round the  mouth ;  this  pair  is  connected  with  the  commencement 
of  the  aorta.  From  this  vascular  trunk  arterial  blood-vessels  are 
distributed  in  the  body. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vessels,  which  distribute  the  blood,  is  at 
present  very  slight,  while  the  afferent  vessels  also  require  to  be 
more  accurately  investigated.  It  seems  to  be  certain,  however,  that 
there  are  contractile  tracts  in  this  portion  also  of  the  vascular 
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NyHt<*rn.  In  any  case  tho  whole  apparatus  agrees  only  genenBr 
with  tho  vn.sculur  HyHtcm  of  the  Craniota^  and  it  may  be  regarded 
iiH  fin  (*xproHHion  of  tho  great  difference  whicli  there  is  between 
IhoHn  two  (liviHionH,  an  Hhown  by  many  other  characters. 

Tho  lilood-fluid  of  Am phioxiu  is  colourless^  and  its  form-elements 
aro  \i*ry  huiuU,  indifferent^  cells, 

§  430. 

Tho  (.Vaniota  posscKfl  a  Binglo  organ^  the  hearty  which  effects  tBe 
rircuhition  of  tlio  nutrient  flaid;  they  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
difTerontiution  of  tho  circulatory  vessels,  which  is  of  sach  a  kind  tW 
tho  nutri(Mit  fhiid  itself  maybe  divided  into  two  categories.  Part 
of  tho  blood  which  pasKCS  through  the  body  into  the  tissues,  and 
which,  (luring  tho  circulation,  filters  through  them,  is  collected  into 
Hpociiil  tractH,  and  is  again  restored  to  the  principal  stream.  This 
fluid  iH  tho  lyinnh,  and  its  vessels  form  the  lymphatic  system. 
Tho  v(«nh(*Ih  whicli  ])aHH  directly  from  tho  heart,  and  which  lead  back 
again  to  it,  form  tho  blood-vascular  system.  The  lymph-vessels 
whi<*h  aro  <Iistril)uted  in  tho  wall  of  the  enteron  take  np  the 
format  ivo  material,  or  chyle,  whicli  has  been  formed  by  the  process 
of  dig(VHtion,  an<l  carry  it  into  the  blood-stream.  They  make  up, 
th(*r(*for(*,  for  tho  loss  which  tho  blood  has  suffered  in  conse- 
(|U(MH*o  of  tlu^  metaKtfusis  which  is  continually  taking  place  in  its 
riirulation  through  tho  body.  Tlio  lymphatic  system  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  tho  whole  vascular  system.  That  system  gains  an 
important  ntop  by  this  elaboration,  and,  owing  to  its  division  into  these 
two  |)artH,  is  soon  to  bo  more  highly  developed  than  are  the  arrange- 
nu*ntH  which  obtain  in  tho  Acrania,  and  in  all  the  Invertebrata. 

Tho  separation  of  tho  nutrient  fluid  into  blood  and  lymph  is 
accompanied  by  a  difTerentiation  of  tho  form-elements  of  these 
iluidn.  Thos(^  of  tho  lymph  aro  indifferent  cells,  which  are  similar 
to  th(»  blood-cells  of  most  Invertebrata.  Tho  form-elements  of  the 
blood  are,  in  their  earliest  stages  of  development,  similar  in  cha- 
racter, but  are  afterwards  converted  into  coloured  corpuscles  of  a 
delinito  form,  although  this  form  is  different  in  different  divisions. 
Owing  to  their  largo  (juantity  they  give  tho  blood  the  appearance  of 
being  colouriMl,  as  compai*ed  with  tho  colourless  lymph. 

In  all  points  but  their  sizo  tho  lymph-cells  of  the  Vertebrata 
an*  similar  to  one  another.  Tho  blood-cells,  however,  which  are 
much  more  differentiatod,  differ  a  good  deal.  They  are  all  cellular 
in  (character,  so  far  as  this  depends  on  tho  nucleus,  although, 
indeed,  it  is  onlv  present  in  Mammals  during  their  fcotal  stages. 
As  a  rule,  tho  blood-cells  aro  flattened  and  discoid.  In  Fishes, 
Amphibia,  Ifeptiles,  and  Birds,  they  aro  oval  and  biconvex, 
for  tho  centre  of  each  surface  protrudes  slightly.  They  form 
biconcave  rounded  discs  in  the  Mammalia,  but  in  some  thev  are 
oval  (e.g.  Tylopoda).  In  size,  thoso  of  tho  DipnoY  and  Amphibia 
(ospocially  Proteus,   Siren,   etc.)   aro  tho  largest.     Owing   to   the 
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important  functions  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  economy  of  the 
Vertebrata,  as  carriers  of  gases^  their  number,  size,  and  the  surface 
which  they  thereby  represent,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
the  higher  divisions  the  relative  quantity  of  blood  varies  but  little, 
and  there  is  not  any  great  difference  between  the  relative  volumes 
of  the  plafima  and  blood-corpuscles.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  substance  of  blood-corpuscles  in  larger  or 
smaller  form-elements,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cold 
and  warm-blooded  divisions,  and,  again,  between  the  Reptilia  and 
Amphibia ;  from  this  point  of  view,  the  latter  occupy  a  much  lower 
position. 

Welcrkk,  H.,  Zeitsohr.  f .  rationeUe  Med.  XX.  p.  290 ;  nnd  Aroh.  f .  Hikrosk.  YIIJ. 


Heart  and  Arterial  System. 

§  431. 

At  a  certain  stage  the  heart  of  all  Craniotais  formed  of  a  single 
tube.  As  it  gradudly  gets  longer  than  the  space  set  apart  for  it,  it 
is  arranged  in  an  S-shapcd  loop,  and  so  takes  on  the  form  which  the 
heart  has  later  on.  As  it  changes  its  form,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  hinder  one  receives  the  blood  and  sends  it  to  the 
anterior  one,  which  conducts  it  into  the  vascular  arches,  and  so  into 
an  arterial  trunk  which  runs  along  the  axial  skeleton,  from  which  it 
is  distributed  in  the  body.  The  first  portion  of  the  heart  is  called 
the  auricle,  the  second  the  ventricle.  A  special  cavity,  which  is 
similar  to  the  heart  when  it  is  first  formed,  encloses  the  auricle  and 
ventricle;  this  is  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  its  walls  form  the 
pericardium. 

We  find  this  simple  condition  of  the  heart  in  Fishes.  A 
ventricle  and  an  auricle  form  the  two  chief  portions.  The 
latter  receives  blood  from  a  sinus  venosus,  whicn  is  placed  just 
behind  it,  and  is  only  partly  outside  the  pericardium.  As  a  rule  it 
has  diverticula  on  either  side,  which  grow  out  towards  the  chamber 
in  front  of  them  (auriculae).  The  walls  of  the  heart  vary  in  character 
according  to  their  function.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  provided 
with  a  very  thin  muscular  layer  which  projects  inwards  in  a  retif orm 
manner.  Its  only  function  is  to  drive  the  blood  into  the  ventricle. 
The  ventricular  wall  has  a  more  important  function,  and  is  conse- 
quently provided  with  a  powerful  network  of  muscular  bands.  This 
projects  inwards,  and  so  diminishes  the  size  of  the  proper  cavity  of 
the  ventricle.  But  this  is  made  up  for  by  the  connection  between 
the  spaces  in  the  network  of  the  ventricular  wall  and  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle  itself.  There  are  two  membranous  valves  at  the 
ostium  atrio-ventriculare  (Fig.  324,  o),  which  prevent  the  blood 
from  returning  to  the  auricle.  There  are  generally  as  many  as 
three  such  pouched  valves  at  the  ostium  arteriosum  of  the  ventricle. 

2  r 
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The  mechaDical  imraDgetneDta  hy  wHich  the  stream  of  blood  is 
directed  are  therefore,  at  first,  essentially  the  same  at  both  ostia  of 
the  ventricle.  The  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is 
continued  into  the  arterial  trank  which  is 
given  off  from  it,  and  commences  by  an  en- 
targement  (bolbus  arteriosns).  That  part 
of  the  ventricle  which  is  attached  to  this  bnlb 
has  an  elongated  form  in  the  Selachii  and 
Chimterse,  and  in  its  wall  the  mascalatnre 
has  gained  s  circular  arran^ment.  This 
portion  of  the  heart  is  the  conna  arte- 
riosus (JS).  It  is  marked  ofE  from  the  bnlb 
by  three  pouch-like  valves;  behind  these 
there  are  a  number  of  valves  in  the  conus 
arteriosus,  which  are  set  in  lon^tadinal  rows. 
There  is  a  similar  arrangement  in  all  the 
Gisnoldei.  In  the  Tcleostei  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  conus  arteriosus, 
Heart  of  and,  as  a  veiy  general  rule,  there  are  onlj 
two  valves  between  it  and  the  bnlbos.  Hi 
Ceratodus  there  are  rudiments  of  t^ro  roire  of 
valves  behind  the  four  poached  valves  that  are 
placed  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  conns.  In 
Protopterus  there  are  longitudinal  folds  whidi 
foreshadow  a  division  of  the  cone. 

The  atrophy  of  the  conus  arteriosns  in  the 
Teleostei  ia  accompanied  by  a  development  of 
the  bulb,  and  the  smooth  muscular  tissue  in  its  walls  is  increased  in 
quantity.  It  thus  gets  the  appearance  of  an  independent  portion, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  conns  arteriosos.  In  all 
Fishes,  except  the  Dipnoi,  the  heart  contains  venous  blood  only. 


Kg.  324. 
SqQatina 
The  oDlerior  wmll  of  the 
ventricle  and  of  tho 
oonas  kiiorioBOB  is  ro. 
moved.  A  Auricle. 
V  Vontriolo,  B  Conna 
BrterioauB.  o  Oat.  atrio. 
ventricnlaTo.      a   Bran- 


The  trunk  of  the  branchial  artery  is  placed  in  all  Fislies  below 
tho  branchial  framework,  along  the  arches  of  which  it  sends  out  its 
branches.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  development  these  pass  on  each 
side  directly  into  a  longitudinal  vessel  which  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  from  which  an  artery  is  continued  forwards  to  the 
head,  and  especially  to  the  brain  and  eye  {carotis  interna).  Pos- 
teriorly the  two  longitudinal  trunks  (roots  of  the  aorta)  are  united 
into  an  unpaired  larger  trunk— the  aorta  (cf.  Fig.  325).  When  the 
branchial  jamellsa  are  developed  on  the  branchial  arches,  a  vascular 
network  is  gradually  developed  in  them  by  the  arterial  arches. 
When  this  network  is  well  developed  the  arterial  arches  disappear. 
Each  of  them  is  replaced  by  a  network  of  cspillariea,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  branchial  artery,  and  which  gives  off 
an  arteiy,  or  branchial  vein,  which  takes  part  in  the  formaticm  of 
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The  meclianical  arrangemeiita  hj  vHcli  the  stream  of  blood  ii 
directed  Rre  therefore,  at  first,  eseeotiallf  tlie  same  at  both  ostis  of 
the  Tentride.  The  cavity  of  the  Tentride  ii 
continued  into  the  arterial  trunk  which  is 
giren  off  from  it,  and  commences  by  an  en- 
largement (balbua  arteriosus).  That  part 
of  the  ventricle  which  ia  attached  to  this  bnlb 
has  an  elongated  form  in  the  Selachii  and 
Chimteres,  and  in  its  wall  the  mnscnUtnre 
has  fjrained  a  circular  arrangement.  Thii 
portion  of  the  heart  is  the  conns  arte- 
riosus {B).  It  is  marked  ofi  from  the  bnJb 
by  three  pouch-like  valres ;  behind  tbess 
there  are  a  number  of  valves  in  the  conns 
arteriosus,  which  are  set  in  longitadin&l  rows. 
There  is  a  similar  arraa^ment  in  all  tbe 
Ganoldei.  In  the  Teleostei  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  coaos  arteriosm, 
Heart  of  and,  as  a  very  general  rule,  there  are  only 
two  valves  between  it  and  the  bnlbns.  £i 
Ceratodns  there  are  radimenta  of  two  rovs  of 
valves  behind  the  four  poached  valves  that  are 
placed  on  the  boundary  line  of  tbe  conus.  In 
rrotopterua  there  are  longitudinal  folds  which 
foreshadow  a  diviaion  of  the  cone. 

The  atrophy  of  the  conus  arteriosus  in  the 
Teleostei  is  accompanied  by  a  development  ot 
the  bulb,  and  the  smooth  muscular  tissue  in  its  walls  is  increased  in 
quantity.  It  thus  gets  the  appearance  of  an  independent  portioo, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  conus  arteriosus.  In  all 
Fishes,  except  the  Dipnoi,  the  heart  contains  venous  blood  only. 


Fig.  8 
8qa»ti 
Tbo  AateHoT  wall  of  tho 
ventricle  and  of  I  he 
coDDH  Brtoriogaa  is  ro- 
moTed.  A  Auricle. 
V  Vonlrielc.  B  Cddob 
BrterioflQi.  0  Oat.  atrio- 
ventricuUro.  a  Bran- 
ohial  arterieB. 


§  482. 

The  trunk  of  the  branchial  artery  is  placed  in  all  Fishes  below 
tho  branchial  framework,  along  the  arches  of  which  it  sends  out  its 
branches.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  development  these  pass  on  each 
side  directly  into  a  longitudinal  vessel  which  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  from  which  an  artery  is  continued  forwards  to  the 
head,  and  especially  to  the  brain  and  eye  (carotis  interna).  Pos- 
teriorly the  two  longitudinal  trunks  (roots  of  the  aorta)  are  united 
into  an  unpaired  larger  trunk — the  aorta  (ct.  Fig.  325).  When  the 
branchial  lamellto  are  developed  on  the  branchial  arches,  a  vascular 
network  is  gradually  developed  in  them  by  the  arterial  arches. 
When  this  network  is  well  developed  the  arterial  arches  disappear. 
Each  of  them  ia  replaced  by  a  network  of  capillaries,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  branch  of  tho  branchial  artery,  and  which  gives  oS 
an  artery,  or  branchial  vein,  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
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tlie  aorta.  The  blood  which  is  brought  to  the  gilla  from  the 
stomach  by  the  branchial  arteriea  is  venous  blood,  for  it  ia  returned 
to  the  heart  from  the  systemic  circulation ;  as  it  passes  through 
the  capillary  network  of  the  gills  it  again 
becomes  arterial  blood,  and  passes  as  such 
through  tbe  braDchial  yeins  into  the  aorta, 
and  80  tc  the  systemic  circulation. 

The  number  of  branchial  arteries  given 
off  from  the  arterial  bulb  ia  the  same  as 
that  of  the  functionally  active  gills.  It 
is  largest  in  the  Cyclostomata  and  the 
Selachii.  There  are  five  pairs  in  the 
Ganotdei  also,  while  in  the  (&seoas  Fishes 
it  ia  only  during  the  embryonic  stage  that 
there  is  a  larger  number  (6  or  7)  of  arterial 
arches.  The  two  anterior  ones  belong  to' 
the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches,  and  have 
either  no  relations  to  the  gilla,  or  the  gill 
of  the  hyoid  arches  is  functional  for  a  time 
only  (opercular  gill).  When  the  hinder- 
most  gill,  which  belongs  to  the  more  or  less 
rudimentary  last  branchial  arch  is  atrophied, 

the  arterial  arches  are  rednced  to  four,  and  in  some  cases  to  three 
pairs. 

These  branchial  arteries  are  given  off  in  very  various  ways.  They 
either  arise  in  pairs  from  the 
simple  primary  trunk,  which 
ends  when  it  has  given  oS 
the  last  pair,  or  they  are 
given  off  on  either  side  of  a 
common  short  trunk;  this  ia 
especially  well  seen  in  the 
posterior  branchial  arteries  of 
the  Selachii,  and  in  varions 
Ganoids  and  Teleostei ;  or,  the 
primary  trunk  of  the  bran- 
chial artery  divides  at  its 
origin  into  two  equal  and 
lateral  branches,  from  which 


Fig.  326.     Diagram  of  the 

arterial       archea.        1 — &. 

a  Branohial  arterjr.  a"  Aorta. 

c  Carotid. 


Tig.  326.  Head  of  an  embryonto  Teleo- 
itean,  with  the  mditnentB  of  the  Tstcnlar 
Byttem  (Diagtatninatio).  a  Anriole.  v  Ten. 
triole.  abr  Branchial  artery,  e  Carotid. 
ad  Aorta.  ■  Branchial  cleft>.  n  Naaal  pit. 
«v  Sinus  vonoanB.     dc  Quctna  CoTlori. 


tho  various  branchial  arteries  are  given  off  {e.g.  Bdellostoma  among 
the  Myzinoidea). 


The  appearance  of  lungs  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  effect- 
ing a  change  in  these  relations,  for  they  produce  great  changes  in 
the  arrangement  of  tho  laige  vascular  trunks  by  taking  on  the 
function  which  was  previously  performed  by  the  gills.  This  change 
affects  also  the  structnre  of  the  heart ;  the  Dipnoi  afford  an  interesting 
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example  of  this,  for  it  is  ia  them  that  the  cavities  of  the  heatt 
are  first  diriiicd.  Id  Lepidosiren  a  network  of  mnscular  bands  a 
coutiuucd  from  the  wall  of  the  auricle  right  throag'h  it,  and  fonmi 
kind  of  partition.  The  auricle  is  thereby 
divided  into  a  right  and  left  portion,  bat 
there  are  many  points  by  which  these 
two  parts  commanicate  with  one  another, 
and  they  also  open  by  s  common  openii^ 
into  the  ventricle.  The  venous  siuus  now 
opens  into  the  right  side  of  the  aaricle,  and 
a  pulmonary  vein  passes  into  the  left  side. 
The  ventricle,  also,  is  partly  divided  by 
muacolar  processes ;  and,  in  correBpon- 
dence  with  this,  the  lamen  of  the  arterial 
bulb  is  divided  into  two  cavities,  each 
of  which  gives  rise  to  special  arteries. 
These  form  three  vessels  which  extend 
along  the  anterior  branchial  arches;  the 
most  anterior  on  either  side  is  connected 
with  the  second  one,  and  nnites  with  ita 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  sn 
aorta  {ao).  These  two  vessels  have  no 
relation  to  the  gills.  The  third  arch 
gives  rise  to  branchial  arches,  bat  it  ia 
also  connected  by  a  narrow  dnct  (b)  with 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  it  ia  continued  on  as  the  palmonaiy 
artery  {p).  This  arch  forms,  therefore,  a  branchio-pnlmonnry 
artery,  and  the  two  anterior  arches,  as  they  do  not  give  off  any 
branchial  vessels,  represent  aortic  arches. 

The  circulatory  apparatas  of  the  Amphibia  presents  the  same 
conditions.  In  most,  the  auricle  is  completely  divided,  but  in  some, 
OS  in  Proteus,  it  is  not  so;  in  Salamandra,  also,  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
septum.  The  systemic  veins  open  into  the  right,  the  pulmonary 
into  the  left  auricle.  The  ventricle  is  single,  and  there  are  indica* 
tions  merely  of  a  partition.  There  are  membranous  ponched  valves 
at  the  ostium  atrio-ventriculare,  which  have  the  same  character 
as  in  Fishes.  A  muscular  arterial  bulb  (Fig.  328,  ba)  is  given  off 
from  the  ventricle,  and  its  separation  into  two  parts,  which  we  saw 
commencing  in  Lepidosiren,  is  completely  ofEected.  At  first  it  gives 
off  as  many  as  five  pairs  of  arterial  arches,  but  these  are  reduced  to 
three  or  four.  As  in  Fishes,  a  network  o£  branchial  vessels  is  de- 
veloped leading  from  the  heart.  Owing  to  this  the  arterial  arches 
are  divided  into  efferent  and  afferent  vessels;  a  branchial  artery, 
and  a  branchial  vein,  between  which  is  the  capillary  network.  The 
branchial  veins  form  the  roots  of  the  aorta. 

Each  branchial  artery  is,  however,  connected  with  its  own 
branchial  vein  by  a  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
primitive  aortic  arch.  When  the  longs  are  developed,  the  last 
brnnchinl  nrtcry  cither  gives  oft  a  twig  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 


J  ^' 
Aortic  arcbei  of 
Lepidoairen  paradoia. 
a  Tnink  o[  the  bmDchial 
ftrteriea.  12  3  Arterial  arches; 
the  first  two  are  Doited  to  form 
the  aorta,  p  Palmonary  artery. 
b  Ductui  Botalli.  hr  Branchial 
olefto.  W  Acoo8B(M7  gill. 
00  Aorta,  e  Cioliac  artery. 
ot  (£aophagufl  (after  Hjrtl). 
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jnst  as  in  Lepidosiron,  or  the  palmonary  artery  {p)  is  continued  on 
directly  from  tlie  branchial  artery. 

The  disappearance  of  the  gilla 
causes  certain  changes  in  some  oi  the 
Amphibia,  in  this  vascalar  apparatus, 
which  is  persistent  only  in  the 
Perennibranchiata.  The  direct  con- 
nection (cf.  Fig.  328),  which  already 
exists  between  the  branchial  arteries 
and  reins,  is  developed  in  snch  a  way 
that  some  of  the  arterial  arches  are 
continned  directly  from  the  heart  into 
the  roots  of  the  aorta.  The  last  arch, 
which  already  gives  off  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  developed  into  the  trunk  of 
this  artery,  and  ia  either  connected  by 
small  vessels  only  (ductus  arteriosus) 
with  the  root  of  the  aorta,  or  is  cut 
off  from  it,  and  forms  a  separate 
vessel.  In  this  way  several  arterial 
arches  are  connected  with  the  root 
of  the  aorta  just  as  in  Lepidosiren, 
while  one  of  the  primitive  vascular 
arches  is  converted  into  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  two  kinds  of  blood  are  enabled  to  commingle,  owing 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  heart,  and  the  characters  of  the  large 
vascular  trunks. 

Brucei,  E.,  DonkaoIiT.  d.  Wien.  Arod.  L 


Fi|i^.  329.  Hoart  and  arlerial  tmnks 
of  a  larva  of  Triton,  a  Aariole. 
V  Ventricle-  bo  Arterial  bulb. 
1^  Arterial  archei  ;  the  first 
ihr«o  arc  the  braachial  arteries. 
c  Carotid,  p  Pulmonary  ttriery. 
ao  Aorta.  vb  Branchial  TciiiB 
(after  IL  Buiconi). 


$   434. 

A  great  step  in  the  differentiation  of  the  circulatory  oi^aus  is 
seen  in  the  Beptilia,  where  the  heart  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  head.  It  is  gradually  moved  backwards  from  the  point  at 
which  it  is  formed,  and  is  embedded  in  the  thoracic  cavity;  this  is 
its  position  in  all  the  Amniota.  The  ventricular  portion  is  generally 
elongated,  but  it  is  broad  in  the  Chelonii  (Fig.  330),  and  several 
Saurii.  The  two  auricles  are  always  separated  m>m  one  another  by 
a  septum,  as  in  the  Amphibia;  the  right  one  receives  the  systemic, 
and  the  left  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  former  is  always  the  la^er. 
The  strong  muscular  wall  of  the  ventricle  ia  continned  into  a  net- 
work which  diminishes  its  cavity,  jnst  as  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia  ', 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Ophidii,  Chelonii,  and  Saurii.  The 
ventricular  partition  ia  chiefly  formed  by  this  network,  but  some  of 
the  muscular  bands  are  more  largely  developed.  The  right  half 
of  the  ventricle  contains  venous,  and  the  left  arterial,  blood,  ao  that 
the  two  portions  can  be  distinguished.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  cavities  is  partly,  at  least,  made  up  for  by 
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varioDS  arrangcmciits.      For  example,  there  is  s  mascnlar  process, 
TvhiL'li  is   ubie  to  portlj  shot  off  the  cavity  which   gives  off  ibe 
branchial  arteries  from  the  rest  of  the 
vontricnlar  cavity.    The  veotricle  is  com- 
pletely divided  in  the  Crocodilini. 

The  membraDons  valves  of  the  ostitun 
atrio-ventriculare  are  greatly  developed 
in  the  right  half  of  the  heart.  In  llie 
Crocodihni  there  is  only  one  of  these 
valves  on  the  right  side,  and  it  extends 
along  the  Beptnm  of  the  ventricle;  the 
other  valve  la  replaced  by  a  process  of 
the  lateral  mascnlar  wall  of  this  chamber. 
The  arterial  bnlb,  which  ia  single  ei- 
tcrnally,  ia  apparently  given  off  from 
the  right  ventricle.  It  is,  however, 
divided  into  a  series  of  canals,  which  are 
connected  with  both  ventricles.  There 
are  pouched  valves  at  the  root  of  the 
arteries. 

Of  the  five  primitive  arterial  arches, 
the  two  first  have  disappeared,  and  the 
rest  undergo  various  metamorphoses  in 
the  different   divisions.      In   the   Saurii 
Bortio    nrch.     jj    Pulmonary     the  tbird  persists  OQ  DOth  Bides,  and  IS 
nrtory,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  foorth 

arch,  which,  like  the  two  branches  of 
tlio  tliird  nrch,  is  given  off  from  the  vessel  that  arises  from  the 
loft  ventricle.  The  left  half  of  the  fourth  arch  is  connected  with 
Iho  third  nrch  on  its  own  side,  and  so  corresponds  to  the  right 
vontriclo.  The  fifth  arch  on  either  aide  is  partly  converted  into  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  which  primitively  spring  from  it  only,  and  which 
are  jjtven  off  ffoni  the  trunk  of  tho  pulmonary  artery  iu  consequence 
of  tho  difTcrcutation  of  tho  primitive  aortic  bulb.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  aortic  arches  on  cither  aide,  ono  of  which,  the  second  on 
tho  left,  conveys  venous  blood.  It  is,  however,  connected  peri- 
pherally with  tho  other  arches,  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  blood  must 
bo  mixed.  In  the  Ophidii  tho  first  pair  of  arches  that  persists  in 
the  Saurii  is  not  generally  connected  with  the  second  pair,  but  tho 
continuation  of  this  portion  is  converted  into  the  internal  carotid. 
In  tho  Chelonii  the  right  arterial  (Fig.  3^0,  ad),  aud  the  left  venous 
aortic  arch  {as),  arc  connected  by  a  ductus  Botalli  with  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  which  are  developed  from  the  last  pair  of  primitive  arteries 
{pd  pn).  This  disappears  iu  the  Crocodilini,  so  that  in  them  a  vessel, 
which  gives  oft  the  right  aortic  arch  and  tho  carotids,  arises  from  the 
left  ventricle,  while  a  left  aortic  arch  and  tho  pulmonary  arteries 
ariso  from  tho  right  ventricle.  Tho  primitive  connection  between 
these  vascular  trunks  is  retained  in  the  arterial  bulb  of  the  Crocodilini, 
where  the  foramen  Fanizzte  is  the  moans  of  communication  between 


Fig.  820.     llcart  &nd  orlcrica 

of      SD      0|>bidian  (Boa), 

d     Kifclit,      >     Loft  auricle. 

r  Cnrulid.     ad  Itight,  ai  Left 
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the  arterial  and  Tenons  tmnks.  The  two  kinds  of  blood  are  not, 
boworer,  able  to  commingle  to  any  gpreat  extent. 

The  vaacnlar  apparatus  of  Birds  ia  very  closely  similar  to  that  of 
Reptiles,  and  especially  of  the  Cro- 
codilini.  But  there  is  this  considerable 
advance,  tiz.  that  the  arterial  and  venoas 
blood  are  completely  separated  in  the 
heart,  as  well  as  in  the  great  arterial 
trunl^.  The  auricles  of  the  heart  appear 
to  be  smaller  owing  to  the  smaller  size 
of  their  auterior  (ventral)  portion.  The 
mnscnlatnre  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
is  greatly  thickened,  especially  on  the 
left  side.  The  right  ventricle  is  folded 
around  the  greater  part  of  the  left  one, 
The  atrio-ventricnlar  valve  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  formed  by  a  muscular  ridge 
(mnscular  valve)  which  projects  from  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  surrounds  the 
ostium  peripherally;  the  second  or  mem- 
branous valve,  which  is  found  in  the 
Crocodilini,  ia  but  seldom  represented, 
even  in  rudiment.  At  the  left  ostium 
there  is  a  valve  which  is  connected  with 
the  wall  of   the  ventritde  by  tendiuous 

fibres.  The  arterial  arches  are  reduced  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Keptilia,  especially  the  Ophidii  and  Crocodilini,  But  the  left 
aortic  arch  ia  not  permanently  developed.  There  is,  therefore, 
merely  a  single  right  aortic  arch,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle. 
Two  arterial  trunks,  art.  brachiocophalicffl,  are  given  off  with  it ; 
these  are  divided  into  a  common  carotid,  and  a  subclavian.  In 
some  Baptores  there  is  a  permanent  remnant  of  a  left  aortic  arch, 
in  the  form  of  a  ligamentous  chord  j  this  indicates  the  course  taken 
by  the  vessel.  The  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  derived  from  the 
last  of  the  primitive  aortic  arches,  is  consequently  the  only  arterial 
trank  which  is  given  off  from  the  right  ventricle. 


Fi^.  S80.     Heart  and  arterial 

trnnkB     of     a     Chslonian 

(Obel;dra).  Thelettenuin 

the  previonH  figure. 


$  435. 

The  heart  of  the  Mammalia  resembles  that  of  the  Birds  in 
having  its  two  halves  completely  separated;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  its  stracture,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
vessels.  It  is  in  rudiment  only  that  there  is  any  close  similarity 
between  either  the  heart  or  the  general  arterial  system,  which,  as  in 
Birds,  is  derived  from  a  number  of  paired  arches.  During  the 
embryonic  stage  the  two  auricles  communicate ;  in  the  Marsupialia 
this  is  effected  by  a  narrow  slit,  and  in  the  placental  Mammals  by  a 
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larger  spaco  (foramen  ovale).     Owing  to  tbis  conn'ectioD,  the  blood 
which  passes  into  tho  right  ventricle  from  the  umbilical  vein  thioogh 
the  vena  cava  inferior^  is  able  to  pass  into  the  left  Teatricle,  whence 
it  iH  distributed  through  the  body  by  the  aorta.     In  the  Mono- 
delphiii  this  opening  is  gradually  closed  by  the  forward  growth  of  a 
wall^  or  partition^  towards  the  left  auricle  (valvula  foraminis  ovalis); 
nfter  birth^  therefore^  the  two  auricles  are  completely  sepanted. 
Tho  boundary  of  the  primitive  foramen  ovale  may,  even  later,  be  seen 
US  a  circuhir  process.     The  most  anterior  (ventral)  portion  of  each 
of  tho  two  auricles  in  the  Mammalia  forms  a  small  prolongation, 
which  liiiH  a  different  form  on   either  side,   the  ''appendages  of 
the  auricles.'^     They  correspond  to  the  greater  part  of  the  auricles 
of  tho  lower  classes,  for  the  hinder  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
auricles,  on  the  right  side,  at  any  rate,  is  formed  by  a  venous  sinus, 
which  in  the  lower  forms  is  separated  from  the  auricle  (of.  Yenons 
System).     These  appendages,  therefore,  in  the  MammsJia  are  the 
remnants  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  auricle. 

l^he  atrio-vontricular  valves  are  much  altered  in  character.  In 
the  earliest  stages  their  place  is  taken  by  membranous  folds,  as  in 
Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Keptilia.  The  ventricles  have  a  compara- 
tively small  cavity,  and  their  wall  is  formed  by  the  same  spongy 
muscular  tissue  as  that  which  we  have  found  in  a  well-developed  con- 
dition in  tho  abovo-montioned  classes.  The  bands  gradually  thicken, 
and  ])art  goes  to  form  the  more  compact  cardiac  wall.  That  portion 
of  this  network  which  passes  inwards  and  bounds  the  lumen  of  the 
ventricular  cavity,  and  which  is  inserted  into  the  edges  of  the 
venous  ostium,  is  connected  with  these  membranous  valves.  As 
tho  free  edge  of  tho  valvo  ceases  to  grow,  and  as  the  only  part 
which  is  left  is  that  which  is  connected  with  tho  muscular  bands,  the 
valve  becomes  intimately  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  ventncle, 
so  that  the  muscular  bands  from  the  latter  pass  into  a  membrane 
which  is  given  off  from  the  ostium.  This  condition,  which  is 
transitory  in  most  Mammals,  is  permanent  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  Monotremata  (Ornithorhynchus).  The  muscular  bands  which  pass 
off  from  the  wall  of  tho  ventriclo  are  continued  into  a  membranous 
valve.  In  all  other  Mammalia  this  condition  is  replaced  by  another 
one.  Tho  muscular  bands  are  withdrawn  towards  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle,  and  so  form  the  musculi  papillares,  while  their  more 
anterior  portion,  which  passes  into  the  valve,  is  represented  by  the 
cliordas  tendinea3.  The  rest  of  the  spongy  muscular  network  of  the 
wall  of  tho  ventricle  forms  tho  trabecula)  camese.  The  atrio-ven- 
tricular  valves  and  the  chordae  tendinea)  are,  therefore,  differentia- 
tions of  tho  primitive  muscular  network,  which  was  connected 
with  tho  primitive  valves.  The  similar  valves  in  the  left  ven- 
triclo of  tho  Bird's  heart  are  formed  in  just  the  same  way.  The 
great  arterial  trunks  in  the  Mammalia  are  differentiated  from 
the  embryonic  arrangements  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The 
two  first  arches  disappear  completely ;  the  third,  as  before,  forms 
^      part  of  the  carotid.     The  fourth  is  continuous  on  the  right  side  with 
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tho  sabclavian,  while  on  the  left  it  gives  rise  to  the  aortic  arch^ 
from  which  the  left  subclavian  springs  independently.  The  ca^rotids 
and  the.  right  subclavian  are  united  to  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta.  In  the  Mammalia^  therefore^  the  chief  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system  is  formed  by  a  left  aortic  arch.  The  pulmonary  artery  is 
formed  from  the  fifth  arch^  which  is  during  foetal  life  connected 
with  the  aortic  arch  of  the  left  side  by  a  ductus  arteriosus 
(ductus  Botalli).  The  blood,  therefore,  of  the  superior  vena  cava, 
which  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  is  in  this  way  kept  away  from 
the  lungs,  and  is  carried  into  the  descending  aorta,  which  till  birth, 
therefore,  conveys  mixed  blood.  After  birth  the  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  descendens  disappears, 
and  the  connecting  portion  {b)  of  this  vessel  is  converted  into  a 
chord  (ligamentum  Botalli). 

Sabatier,  a.,  j^tados  ear  le  ca3ur  et  la  ciroulation  centrale  dans  la  Bcrio  dcs 
Tertebr^s.    Montpellier,  1873. 


§  436. 

In  all  Vertebrata  the  systemic  arteries  arise,  in  their  earliest 
condition,  from  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  In  those  forms  that  breathe 
by  gills  the  system  of  arterial  arches,  which  arises  from  the  bulb 
(primitive  aortic  arches),  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked  (§  432), 
broken  up  into  the  vessels  of  the  branchial  circulation;  and  the 
system  of  systemic  arteries  is  only  derived  from  the  efferent 
branchial  vessels  (branchial  veins).  The  current  of  blood,  which  at 
first  is  sent  to  the  aorta  through  the  arterial  arches,  is  driven  into 
new  passages  when  the  gilb  are  developed,  so  that  it  is  only  dis- 
tributed to  the  body  after  taking  a  roundabout  course,  which  is  due 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  respiratory  process. 

In  the  Myxinoidea  almost  all  the  branchial  veins  unite  to  form  a 
subvertebral  aorta,  which  is  continued  backwards  as  the  chief  artery 
of  the  body,  but  which  is  also  continued  forwards  as  the  "  arteria 
vertebralis  impar/'  Two  lateral  longitudinal  trunks  are  collected 
from  the  branchial  veins  in  just  the  same  way,  and  each  trunk  sends 
a  branch  anteriorly  into  the  arteria  vertebralis  impar,  while  its  other 
branch  goes  to  form  a  carotid.  The  two  carotids  divide  into  an 
external  and  an  internal  branch,  which  supply  the  head.  In  Petro- 
myzon  the  aorta  is  not  continued  forwards,  so  that  the  carotids,  which 
are  formed  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  Myxinoidea,  form  the  sole 
anterior  arteries.  In  the  Selachii  and  Chimserae,  the  aorta  is  formed 
from  a  trunk  which  is  developed  on  either  side  by  the  union  of  the 
branchial  arteries.  There  is  the  same  arrangement  in  the  Ganolfdei 
and  Teleostei.  The  carotids  arise  from  the  first  branchial  vein,  or 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  paired  arterial  trunk,  which  collects  the 
branchial  veins  on  either  side  to  form  the  roots  of  the  aorta,  and 
then  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  aorta,  or 
enters  anteriorly  into  a  transverse  anastomosis  which  marks  ofE  an 
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arterial  circulas  cephalicus  at  the  base  of  the  skall.  A  special  optic 
artery  is  given  off  from  the  vessels  of  the  radimentaiy  gill,  with 
which  a  direct  branch  of  the  first  branchial  vein  (Selachii),  or  a 
branch  of  the  same  vessel  which  surrounds  the  body  of  the  hjoid 
(Teleostei),  is  connected.  There  are  numerous  modifications  in  the 
mode  of  origin  and  arrangement  of  the  different  vessels^  the  most 
important  of  which  are  found  in  the  carotid  and  optic  arteries. 

This  portion  of  the  vascular  system  is  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  Amphibia.     In  the  Perennibranchiata  the  cephalic 

arteries  arise  from   the  anterior 
portion  of  the  roots  of  the  aorta; 
in    the   Caducibranchiata,   from 
the  first  permanent  aortic  arcli, 
or,  they  are  continuations  of  the 
anterior  arch  itself  (Fig.  331,  c). 
In  this   case,   an    artery  which 
goes  to  the  tongue  {J)  represents 
an  external  carotid.     After  this 
vessel   is  given   ofiP,    there  is  a 
swelling  (c)  on  the  carotid  trunk 
in  the  Frogs  and  in  the  Sala- 
manders;  this   is   the   so-called 
carotid  gland.      The    lumen   of 
the  vessel  is  here  traversed  by  a 
network  of  bands,  which  break 
it  up  into  a  number  of  narrower 
passages,  just  as  if  a   capillary 
network  had  been   intercalated 
in  the  course  of  an  artery.     The 
carotid  gland  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from   an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  the  branchial  vascular 
network  not  having   been  com- 
pletely atrophied.   The  next  pair 
form  the  aortic  arches  {ad  as), 
which  converge  backwards,  and 
finally  unite  into  an  unpaired  aortic  trunk  (a).      Each  aortic  arch 
gives  off  a   subclavian  {sd  ss).     Just  before  they  unite,  a  large 
visceral  artery  (???)  is  given  off  from  the  left  aorta.     The  pulmonaiy 
artery  represents  a  last  aortic  arch.     Before  it  goes  to  the  lungs  (p) 
it  gives  off  a  large  cutaneous  branch  {cut),  which  ramifies  on  the 
back  and  neck  as  far  as  the  posterior  region  of  the  head,  and  affords 
a  distinct  proof  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  integument. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Amniota  we  meet  with  many  similar 
arrangements  of  the  arterial  system.  The  internal  carotid,  which 
supplies  the  brain  and  the  eye  (Fig.  332,  A  B,  c'),  is  seen  to  be  a 
forward  prolongation  of  the  roots  of  the  aorta  on  either  side.  The 
external  carotid  is  a  branch  of  the  third  primitive  aortic  arch.  If 
this  arch  loses  its  connection  with  the  fourth,  the  two  carotids  are 


Fig.  831.  Arterial  By  stem  of  the  Frog, 
ha  Bulbns  arteriosus.  c  Carotid. 
C  Carotid  gland.  I  Lingual  artery. 
ad  Right,  as  Left  aorta,  a  Aortic  trunk. 
m  Visceral  artery,  sd  Right,  ss  Left 
feubclayian.  oes  (Esophageal  branches. 
p  Pulmonary  artery,  cut  Its  cutaneous 
branches,     occ  Posterior  cephalic  branch. 
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given  off  on  either  aide  of  a  common  trunk (0).  They  generally  appear 
as  two  trunka,  which  pass  along  the  sidea  of  the  neck  in  company 
with  the  vagus.  In  the  Saurii  they  do  not  lose  their  connection 
with  the  next  arterial  arch,  and  retain,  therefore,  their  primitive 
relations.  In  many  Ophidii  the  right  common  carotid  is  atrophied, 
and  may  even  completely  disappear. 


Fig.  332.  Derelopment  of  the  gteai  arterial  TBBoalar  tmiikB,  a>  seen  !n  the  embi70M, 
J  Of  a  Boptile  (Liuud),  S  Of  a  Bird  (Fowl),  and  C  Ot  t,  Mammal  (Pig).  The 
tiro  fintt  pain  of  arterial  arohe«  have  diaappearod  in  all  three ;  in  A  and  B  the  third, 
fonrih,  aod  fifth  ue  still  perriitent ;  in  0  the  tiro  lut  are  alone  complete,  and  the 
third  is  DO  longer  coooeoted  with  the  fourth  pair.  A  bniaoh  (p)  of  the  Sfth  forms  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Its  trunk  from  this  point  to  the  aorta  forms  the  duotui  Botalli. 
c  Carotia  externa,  c*  Carotis  interna.  In  J  and  B  this  forms  the  anterior  prolongation 
of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  in  C  a  common  trunk  vith  the  eiternal  carotid. 
a  Aoriole.  v  Ventricle,  ad  Aorta  descendens.  i  Branchial  clefts,  m  Badiment  of 
the  fore.limtw.    n  Nasal  pit  (after  H.  Bathke). 


In  Birds  also  this  artery  arises  iu  company  with  a  subclavian 
from  a  common  trunk  (art.  brachiocephalica),  but  it  leaves  its 
primitive  course,  and  lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  cervical  vertebne ;  on  the  left,  however,  it  retains  its  original 
course.  In  others,  again,  the  two  carotids  both  leave  their  old 
course,  and  this  leads  on  towards  that  third  form,  in  which  the 
two  closely-approximated  vessels  are  fused  together.  In  this  case 
no  part  of  the  right  carotid  runs  by  itself,  but  a  vascnlar  trunk 
arises  on  the  left  aide,  which  runs  in  the  middle  line,  and  which 
passes  to  the  head,  under  the  name  of  the  primary  carotid.  Many 
Birds  hare  this  character  iu  common  with  the  Crocodilini.  A  single 
carotid  trunk  (Fig.  329,  c),  which  obtains  in  the  Ophidii  and  varions 
Saurii,  must  be  regarded  as  differing  from  this,  although  it  also 
passes  into  two  cephalic  arteries  anteriorly.  This  arrangement  is 
due  to  the  approximation  of  the  points  of  origin  of  the  two  carotids 
on  the  right  aortic  arch.  A  common  arterial  trunk  is  given  ofE  from 
the  united  point  of  origin.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of 
au  unpaired  subvortebntl  artery,  which  runs  forward  from  the  right 
aortic  arch  along  the  vertebral  colamn  (Fig.  329,  sv). 


18  COilPABATIVE  ANATOMY. 

There  itro  TRrlous  kinds  of  modiGcationB  id  the  Mnmmalia,  which 
are  due  to  Bimilar  changes  in 
the  Toscohir  tronk  dnring'  em< 
bryonic  life.  Among  others 
these  specially  affect  the  tei^ 
minal  branches  of  the  carotids; 
the  internal  carotid,  as  in 
vnriooa  Lizards  and  Birds,  is 
not  sent  to  the  cranial  cavity 
and  sensory  oi^ans  only. 

The  arteries  of  the  fore- 
limbs  arise  from  Tarious  and 
very  different  points,  so  that 
transmission  appears  to  be  of 
less  importance  than  adapta- 
tion in  the  development  of 
these  vessels. 

The  trunk  of  the  aorta  is 
continued  along  the  vertebral 
column,  without  any  change 
in  character,  as  far  as  the  por- 
tion which  is  set  apart  for  the 
caudal  region — caudal  artery; 
when  the  tail  is  shortened,  it 
forms  the  median  sacral  artery, 
When  the  so-called  chevron 
bones  are  present,  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  aorta  always 
lies  iu  tho  canal  formed  by 
them.  But  in  various  Fishes 
it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  canal, 
formed  by  processes  from  the 
centra  of  the  vcrtebnc,  in  tho 
region  of  the  trunk  also ;  this 
is  the  case  in  the  Sturgeon, 
and  in  some  Teleostei. 

The  aorta  gives  off  arteries 
(arteriffl  intercostales)  for  the 
metameres  in  regular  succes- 
sion, as  wett  as  the  vessels 
which  go  to  the  viscera,  and 
also  those  which  go  to  the  hind- 
limbs,  when  these  are  well 
developed.  In  Fishes  there 
is  ordinarily  only  one  large 
arterial  trunk  for  the  viscera 
(A.  coelia CO- mesent erica) ;  bnt 
in  some  there  is  a  mesenteric  artery  also.  The  aorta  gives  off  a 
larger  number  of  arteries  for  the  renal  and  generative  oi^ans.     Ab 


Fif.  a33,  Hrart  mid  ([rcot  toebcIb  at  Buteo 
Tulgnria.  (r  Trachea,  i  Crop,  na  Com- 
luUDicalion  belnccn  tho  nir-racH  nnd  the 
luDKS-  b  Dursa  Fabricii.  no  Aurtio  arch, 
aaii  Art.  UDonjinn  ilcitrn.  aa>  Arl.  anoDjma 
Eiiiislre.  11$  Art.  pulmonnlis  einiRlra. 
c  Carolitl.  am  Visceral  artery.  rei  Cmn- 
of  tho  inferior  vena  cava, 
i'cna  coccygoo-nieflcnttricft. 
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in  the  Amphibia^  the  Art.  coeliaoo-mcsenterica  arises  from  the  end 
of  the  left  aortic  arch  in  the  Beptilia  (Saurii^  Chelonii) ;  this  arch 
is  only  connected  by  a  narrow  tract  with  the  right  one;  or  there 
are  several  visceral  arteries  (some  Saurii) ;  these  are  especially 
nameroas  in  the  Ophidii^  in  consequence  of  the  elongated  form  of 
their  body.  In  the  Crocodilinii,  also,  independent  mesenteric  arteries 
are  given  off  from  the  unpaired  aorta  in  company  with  the  arteries 
from  the  left  aortic  arch. 

In  Birds,  where  the  left  aorta  disappears,  the  aortic  trunk  is  the 
sole  vessel  from  which  the  visceral  arteries  are  given  off. 

In  Mammals  the  coeliac  and  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  the 
chief  arteries  of  the  enteric  canal.  In  the  placental  forms  the  inferior 
mesenteric  is  also  a  large  vessel. 

The  large  number  of  renal  arteries  found  in  Fishes  are  found  also 
in  the  Amphibia  and  in  most  Keptiles  ;  in  Birds  also  there  are  several 
renal  arteries,  the  middle  one  being  given  off  from  the  ischiac  artery. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  there  are  a  number  of  these  arteries  in  the 
Mammalia. 

The  arteries  of  the  hind-limbs  are  not  direct  branches  of  the 
posterior  aorta  until  those  parts  are  very  largely  developed.  The 
two  chief  trunks  (iliac  arteries)  of  this  region  are  not  always  the 
same.  As  is  clear  from  their  topographical  relations  to  the  pelvis, 
different  branches  may  supply  the  area  of  these  arteries.  In  the 
Sauropsida  the  ischiac  are  the  chief  trunks  of  the  hinder  extremities. 
In  the  Mammalia  the  chief  trunks  are  formed  by  the  crural  artery, 
and  there  are  numerous  modifications  in  its  more  special  characters 
which  are  of  less  importance. 


Venous  System. 

§  437. 

The  venous  system  of  the  Vertebrata  exhibits  no  less  important 
phaonomena  in  the  various  modifications  that  obtain  in  it,  as  we  pass 
from  the  Fishes  to  the  Mammalia,  than  does  the  arterial  portion  of 
the  circulatory  system.  Our  knowledge  is  in  many  points  as  yet 
incomplete.  The  blood  which  returns  to  the  heart  is,  in  Fishes, 
collected  into  four  longitudinal  trunks,  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior.  Those  of  either  side  pass  into  a  transverse  trunk  (ductus 
Cuvieri,  Fig  334,  dc),  which  opens  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  into 
a  sinus  (sv)  which  is  placed  behind  the  auricle  of  the  heart.  The 
anterior  pair,  which  chiefly  collects  the  venous  blood  of  the  head, 
forms  the  jugular  veins  {j),  which  are  placed  above  the  branchial 
arches;  the  hinder  pair,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  walls 
of  the  trunk  and  from  the  renal  and  generative  organs,  forms  the 
cardinal  veins  (c);  an  unpaired  caudal  vein  runs  below  the  artery  in 
the  caudal  canal ;  in  the  Cyclostomata,  Selachii,  and  some  Teleostei, 
this  divides  into  two  branches  which  are  continued  into  the  cardinal 
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veins  of  their  own  side.  In  many  Teleoetei,  this  candal  rein  ts 
continued  into  the  right  cardinal  by  a  la:^,  and  into  the  1^ 
cat^inal  by  a  smaller  branch ;  in  this  case  tlie 
left  cardinal  vein  ia  also  smaller  than  the  right 
ono.  This  leads  to  the  conditioo  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  caudal  rein  passes  into  the  right 
cardinal;  this  haa  been  observed  in  a  number  of 
Teleosteans. 

As  the  caudal  vein  sends  oS  branches  into 
the  kidneys,  which  either  break  up  completelyor 
partially  in  this  organ,  these  branches  form  the 
vense  renales  advehentes,  and  send  their  blood 
into  the  cardinal  veins  through  the  vense  reve- 
hentes.  In  this  way  the  renal  portal  system 
is  developed.  A  second  vascular  apparatus  of 
similar  character  has  its  roots  on  the  digeatire 
canal ;  its  venons  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver  by 
a  trunk  which  is  known  as  the  portal  vein.  It 
is  distributed  in  this  organ,  and  is  carried  to  the 
Tonoma.  common  venous  sinus  by  hepatic  veins,  which 

are  generally  united  into  several  trunks. 
In  this  arrangement  of  the  venous  system  in  Fishes  we  may 
distinguish  the  paired,  and  ordinarily  symmetrical,  portion  from  the 
unpaired  portion,  which  is  solely  represented  by  the  hepatic  veins. 
We   will   first  follow  out  the   former  in  its 
changes  throughout  the  Vertebrate  series,  for 
in  all  of  them  its  essential  characters,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  observed  in  the  early  stages  of 
development,  as  a  transmitted  arrangement, 
and,  since  it  ia  the  groundwork  of  the  embry- 
onic venous  system,  it  furnishes  the  starting- 
point  for  all  later  metamorphoses. 

$  438. 

In  the  Amphibia  and  Beptilia  the  venous 
sinus  receives  the  two  jugular  veins,  which 
have  the  same  area  of  origin  as  in  Fishes. 
Tbey  persist  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrats, 
while  the  hinder  pair — the  cardinal  veins 
(Fig.  335,  vc) — have  only  the  same  characters 
as  in  Fishes,  during  the  earliest  stages  of  em- 
bryonic life.  They  are  the  veins  of  the  primi- 
tive kidneys  (P).  Their  anterior  portion  is 
obliterated,  while  their  posterior  portion  re- 
ceives veins  from  other  regions,  and  forms  the  veme  renales  adve- 
hentcs.  Even  before  the  disappearance  of  that  part  of  the  cardinal 
veins  which  opens  into  the  ductus  Cuvieri,  four  other  trunks  are 
developed  in  tie  Iteptilia,  which  chiefly  receive  the  intercostal  veins, 


Opbidian.  r  Tontriclc. 
la  BnlbaB  artorioBQs. 
r  Anricle.  DC  DnctUB 
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and  are  known  as  the  Tensa  rertebrales.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
ones  on  either  side  are  aoited,  and  open  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
their  own  aide.  Their  connection  with  the  left  jagnW  disappears 
later  on,  when  the  left  vertebral  veins  develop  transverse  ana- 
stomoses, and  become  connected  with  the  right  ones,  and,  like  them, 
open  into  the  right  jngnhir. 

When  the  cardinal  veins  cease  to  be  connected  with  the  ductus 
Onvieri  they  fonn  prolongations  of  the  jogular  veins,  which  receive 
the  subolavianB  which  come  from  the  fore-limbs, -and  are  known  as 
the  snperior  vense  cavse.  The  vertebral  veins,  which  collect  the 
blood  from  the  walls  of  the  body,  are  not  large  after  the  embryonic 
period,  and  they  are  generally  considerably  atrophied.  They  cease 
to  have  a  paired  arrangement  (Ophidii),  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
area  is  cccnpied  by  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

We  meet  with  similar  arrangements  in  the  Birds.  A  pair  of  jugnlar 
veins,  which  are  often  unequally  developed,  form  the  chief  trunks 
for  the  blood  retamed  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  At  the 
base  of  the  skull  they  are  generally  connected  with  one  another  by 
a  transverse  trunk,  into  which  the  veins  from  the  cervical  vertebral 
column,  as  well  as  from  the  head,  may  enter.  When  the  left 
jugular  ia  atrophied,  this  transverse  trunk  forms  the  vessel  by  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  right  jugular.  The  vertebral  veins 
are  now  inconsiderable  vessels.  The  jugulars  unite  with  the  veins 
of  the  anterior  extremities,  which  form  the  subclavians,  and  the 
trunks  thus  formed  are  again  known  as  the  superior  venae  cavte. 
As  these  still  receive  the  posterior  vertebral  veins,  a  portion  ia 
separated  off  from  them,  which  may  be  seen  to  be  derived  from  the 
transverse  trunks  (ductus  Cnvieri),  which  are  persistent  in  Fishes. 
These  vense  cavse,  however,  open  separately  into  the  right  anricle, 
for  the  sinus,  which  is  persistent  in  the  Beptilia,  here  forms  a  portion 


FiK-  836.  Belatiom  of  the  great  venoas  tmoks  on  the  heart.  I  Bsptilo 
(PfthoQ).  II  Bird  (SoroorhAmphaa).  HI  MarBopial  (HalmBtamB}.  IV  Pig. 
They  are  all  seeo  from  behiad.  *  Tena  cava  inferior.  >  Yena  oavn  saperior  siniitra. 
d  Yeoa  oara  anperior  dextrft.    op  PnlinoiiaTy  artery,    a  Aorta.    «v  BinoB  TenoHos. 

of  the  anricle  (Pig.  336,  /,  au).  The  vertebral  veins  in  Birds  pass 
along  a  canal  which  is  enclosed  by  the  ribs,  by  which  point  they  are 
seen  not  to  be  the  same  vessels  as  the  cardinal  veins. 
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§  439. 

The  embryonic  venous  system  of  the  Mammalia  is  completely 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  Vertebrata.  Two  jugular  veins  (Fig.  33  i) 
receive  the  cardinal  veins,  and  the  common  trunks  on  either  side 

{)a8s  into  a  venous  sinus,  which  is  connected  with  the  aaricle^  and, 
ater  on,  forms  a  part  of  the  right  one.  Two  distinct  venous  trunks 
then  open  into  this  auricle,  each  of  which  is  continued  into  an 
anterior  and  larger,  and  a  posterior  and  smaller,  trunk.  Wlien  the 
anterior  extremities  are  developed,  the  subclavian  veins  (s)  fall  into 
the  anterior  ones  (Fig.  337,  A),  and  the  two  venous  trunks  thus 
formed  are  distinguished  as  the  superior  venae  cavae. 

When  the  system  of  the  inferior  venae  cavas  is  developed,  the  area 
of  the  cardinal  veins  is  diminished,  for  part  of  the  blood  which  was  col- 

lected  by  the  cardinal 
^  ^  veins   is  now  carried 

to  the  inferior  venas 
cavae.  The  cardinal 
veins  also  undergo  de- 
generation, owing  to 
some  of  their  roots 
passing  into  the  new 
longitudinal  trunks, 
which,  as  in  the 
Beptilia,  represent  the 
vertebral  veins,  and 
are  continued  into  the 
end  of  the  cardinal 
veins,  which  open  into 
the  ductus  Cuvieri. 
Owing  to  the  decrease 
in  the  size  of  their 
area,  these  vertebral 
veins  (Fig.  337,  J  B,r) 
appear  to  be  branches 
of  the  trunks  derived 
from  the  ductus  Cuvieri  and  the  jugular  veins,  or  superior  venae  cavae. 
These  are  found  in  the  Monotremata,  Marsupialia,  many  Rodentia, 
and  Insectivora.  In  others,  part  of  the  area  of  the  left  superior  cava 
(B)  is  handed  over  to  the  right  one  (cs),  owing  to  the  development 
of  a  transverse  anastomosis;  the  left  superior  vena  cava  is  now 
atrophied  (Rodentia,  Ruminantia,  Solidungula) .  When  this  arrange- 
ment is  complete,  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  of  this  vein  disap- 
pears, and  the  only  part  that  remains  is  the  terminal  portion,  which 
primitively  formed  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri,  and  which  is  placed 
between  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle  ((^,cor);  the  cardiac  veins  open 
into  it,  and  it  forms  the  sinus  of  the  coronary  vein  of  the  heart.  In 
Man,  even,  a  semilunar  fold   separates  this   sinus  from   the  true 


Fig.  837.  Diagram  of  the  primitive  paired  voids  in 
liammalfl.  A  The  vortobi'al  have  taken  the  place  of 
part  of  the  cardinal  veins,  which  are  indicated  by 
dotted  lines.  Ji  The  left  jugular  has  its  lower  portion 
atrophied,  and  its  area  is  united  with  that  of  the  right 
jugular  by  a  transverse  trunk.  C  The  left  jugular  vein 
has  comi)letely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rudiment  on  the  heart,  j  Jugrular.  8  Subclavian. 
C8  Vena  cava  superior,  c  Cardinal  vein,  v  Vertebral 
vein,     cor  Coronary  vein,     az  Vena  azygos. 
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coronary  vein,  while  the  valvula  Thebesii,  which  is  placed  at  its 
opening  into  the  right  auricle,  forms,  for  a  long  time,  the  valve  of 
the  left  superior  vena  cava.  The  right  superior  cava  is  now  the 
sole  anterior  trunk  (Cetacea,  Camivora,  Primates). 

When  the  trunk  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava  is  reduced,  the 
cardinal  veins,  or  the  vertebral  veins  developed  in  their  area,  undergo 
great  changes.  While  in  the  first  case  they  open  into  the  vena  cava  of 
their  own  side  {A),  and  while  in  the  second  they  pass  separately  into 
the  left  side  of  the  right  auricle,  owing  to  the  development  of  a  right 
vena  cava  (B);  when  the  vascular  passage  which  leads  directly  to  the 
heart  is  reduced,  they  become  connected  with  the  right  vertebral 
vein.  The  left  vertebral  vein  is  connected  with  the  right  one  by 
transverse  anastomoses,  and  when  the  connection  between  its  upper 
end  and  the  left  superior  cava  is  broken,  it  is  converted  into  a 
vena  hemiazygos,  while  the  right  one,  which  still  retains  its 
primitive  position,  becomes  the  vena  azygos  (Fig.  339).  When 
the  two  superior  cav89  persist,  the  two  vertebral  veins  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  unchanged ;  one  trunk  often  becomes  much  larger  than  the 
other,  which  may  even  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  disappear  altogether. 
In  this  case  a  vena  azygos  receives  the  intercostal  veins  of  both 
sides ;  and  this  sometimes  opens  into  the  left,  and  sometimes  into 
the  right  superior  vena  cava,  or  even  into  the  only  one  that  is 
present,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Carnivora  (Fig.  337,  0,  az). 

In  most  MammsJs  the  roots  of  the  jugulars  are  formed  of  a 
number  of  veins  from  the  external  and  internal  cephalic  regions, 
one  of  which  conducts  a  part  of  the  blood  from  the  cranial  cavity 
through  the  jugular  foramen.  It  forms  a  small  vessel  only,  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  blood  passes  out  in  a  canal  (canalis  temporalis), 
which  is  either  placed  between  the  petrosal  and  squamosal,  or  in  the 
latter  only.  When  the  foramen  jugulare  is  enlarged,  the  vein,  which 
in  other  cases  is  a  small  one,  increases  in  size,  and  gradually  becomes 
the  most  important  of  all  the  vessels  which  come  from  the  skull ;  in 
this  case  it  forms,  as  it  does  in  the  Primates,  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  The  other  veins  gradually  unite  to  form  the  external  jugular, 
which  is  the  most  important  one  in  most  Mammals. 

§  440. 

The  second  large  venous  tract  is  very  small  in  Fishes,  for  in  them 
it  is  merely  represented  by  the  hepatic  veins,  which  are  united  into 
one  or  more  trunks,  and  open  into  the  common  venous  sinus.  When 
the  tract  of  the  cardinal  veins  is  diminished  in  extent,  a  new  tract  is 
formed  in  connection  with  the  hepatic  veins — that  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  (Amphibia).  This  venous  trunk  collects  blood  from  the 
kidneys,  and  is,  therefore,  the  vena  renalis  revehens  (Fig.  338,  -4,  ci). 
The  blood  from  the  hinder  extremities  passes  into  an  iliac  vein 
{Ayi),  which,  in  the  Urodela,  receives  on  either  side  a  branch  of  the 
divided  caudal  vein.  It  breaks  up  in  the  liver,  and  forms  a  vena 
renalis  advehens.    A  branch  of  the  iliac  vein  passes  to  the  middle 
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line  of  the  abdomen,  and  receires  v^na  from  the  so-called  luiiuiiy 
bladder  [A,  o),  after  which  it  is  united  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  a  single  tronk  which  passes  to  the  lirer,  and  which  ia 
therefore  conuccted  with  the  portal  system  (a) ;  this  is  the  epigastric 
(abdominal)  vein.  The  veins  of  the  digestive  canal  and  of  the  spleen 
are  united  into  a  portal  tmnkj  which  breaks  up  in  the  Ever. 

In  the  Beptilia  also  the  hepatic  and  the  efferent  renal  reins  fonn 
an  inferior  vena  cava  (B,  ci),  which  opens  into  the  common  venous 
sinus  below  the  right  superior  cava.  But  there  are  various  modifi- 
cations in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Reptilia,  and  it  is  in  the 
Saurii  and  Ophidii  only  that  tkere  is  any  close  similarity  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  venous  system  which  obtains  in  the  Amphibia. 
The  caudal  vein  divides  into  two  tmuks,  which  receive  the  veins  fnun 
the  hinder  extremities  in  the  Sanrii>  and  form  the  vente  renales 


Ft(;.836.  Postorior  portion  of  the  Tenons  ByBtetn.  A  Ot  the  Frog.  B  AUigtlor. 
C  Bird.  R  KidDOfs.  c  (taygoa  tronk)  Cand&l  vein.  «  Crunl.  i  laohiM)  vnn. 
V  Venra  vesicales.  a  Epigaitria  {&bdomiafil)  reia.  nt  Yeua  ooooygeo-meKnteriM. 
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A  and  C)  Yei]&  hfpogMttica,  (in  B)  £itd  ot  the  epigastiio  vem  in  the  li?cr. 


advehentea.  The  veins  of  the  vertebral  column  are  connected  with 
these.  Similar  arrangements  obtain  in  the  Grocodilini,  where  the 
caudal  vein  {B,  e)  is  also  divided,  but  this  vessel  then  forms  a  transverse 
trunk  which  gives  off  the  venfe  renales  advehentes  ira).  In  all  these 
forms  the  vcnte  renales  revohentes  form  a  trunk  which  runs  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  there  is  a  renal  portal  system  in  the 
kidneys ;  this  appears  to  be  absent  in  the  Ghelonii  only. 

Another  venous  tract  in  the  Keptilia  is  represented  by  the  vence 
cpigastricse  sire  abdominalos.  When  the  allaotoia  ia  developed, 
a  pair  of  veins  is  developed  from  the  vaactilar  network  that  ac- 
companies it,  and  this  pnmitively  opens  at  the  same  point  as  the 
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ends  of  the  ductus  Cuvieri  (Bathke :  Ring  Snake).  These  umbilical 
veins  receive  veins  from  the  abdominal  wall^  and  are  also  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  portal  circulation.  In  the  Ophidii 
this  umbilical  vein  disappears  after  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall 
which  open  into  it  have  broken  up  into  a  plexus^  but  in  the  Saurii 
the  terminal  portion  of  one  umbilical  vein  persists^  and  unites  with 
the  abdominal  veins  that  open  into  it  to  form  an  epigastric  vein ;  this 
receives  veins  from  the  urinary  bladder^  and  passes  forwards  to  the 
liver. 

In  the  Crocodilini  and  Chelonii  the  ends  of  the  umbilical  venous 
trunks  persist^  and  form^  as  they  are  continued  into  the  veins  of  the 
abdominal  wall^  a  part  of  the  epigastric  veins.  Like  the  single  veins 
in  the  Amphibia  and  Saurii  they  also  go  to  the  liver^  and^  in  the 
Crocodilini^  they  are  connected  with  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In 
the  Chelonii^  those  of  either  side  unite  into  a  transverse  trunks  which 
receives  the  various  venae  intestinales^  which  are  not^  in  them^  united 
into  a  portal  venous  trunk.  In  both  cases  they  are  ^stributed  in  the 
liver^  and  belong  therefore  to  the  portal  venous  svstem.  In  the 
Crocodilini^  as  in  the  Chelonii^  the  epigastric  veins  (B,  a)  are  given 
off  from  the  two  branches  of  the  caudal  vein  {c),  and  receive  the 
crurals  (c) ;  they  also  receive  the  ischiac  veins  more  anteriorly.  But, 
since  in  the  Crocodilini,  the  venae  renales  advehentes  also  arise  from 
the  caudal  vein  and  its  connection  with  the  ischiac  vein,  part  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body  is  earned  into  the 
renal  portal  circulation,  and  the  rest  into  that  of  the  liver.  But  in 
the  Chelonii,  where  there  are  no  advehent  renal  veins,  all  the  blood 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  bodv  is  carried  into  the  liver,  for  the 
vertebral  veins,  in  these  forms,  also  open  into  the  epigastric  veins. 

§  441. 

Several  of  the  veins  which  are  found  in  the  ReptiUa  are  not 
permanent  structures  in  Birds.  The  inferior  vena  cava  (Pig.  338, 
0,  ci)  is  indeed  still  made  up  of  two  trunks  from  the  kidneys,  but 
these  receive  the  veins  of  the  hind-limbs  (c),  and  might  from  their 
size  be  taken  to  be  the  continuation  of  these  veins.  Two  hypo- 
gastric veins  (h)  are  connected  with  these  trunks  in  addition  to  the 
vessels  which  arise  from  the  kidnevs.  They  are  united  by  a  trans- 
verse anastomosis  at  the  root  of  the  sacrum^  this  anastomosis 
receives  the  caudal  veins  (c)  from  behind,  and  gives  off  in  front  a 
vena  coccygeo-mesenterica  (w),  which  goes  to  the  mesenteric  vein. 
This  vena  coccygeo-mesenterica  is  a  wide  trunk  in  the  Crocodilini 
also,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  transverse  trunk,  which  unites 
the  two  branches  of  the  caudal  vein;  part  of  the  venous  blood 
from  the  tail  or  hinder  extremities  is  conducted  away  from  the  renal 
portal  circulation  by  it. 

In  the  Mammalia  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  a  renal 
portal  system.  The  umbilical  and  omphalo-mesenterio  veins  have 
the  same  relations  as  in  Reptiles,  though  there  are  several  variations 
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in  some,  even  of  the  larger,  trunks.  The  inferior  vena  cava  (Fig. 
3^39,  ei),  which  collects  the  blood  from  the  kidneys  and  generative 
glands.  Is  developed  very  early ;  it  accompanies  the  united  umbilical 
Teins,  and,  when  the  right  one  disappears,  it  receives  the  left. 
After  the  cardinal  Teins  (c)  disappear,  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  {hif) 
are  connected  with  the  end  of  the  tmnk  of  the  vena  cava,  as  are 
also  the  veins  of  the  hinder  extremities  (t/),  and  the  candals.  At  the 
time  when  the  umbilical  is  the  largest  of  the  veins,  the  inferior  cava 
appears  to  be  merely  a  branch  of  it.     Where  tlie  umbilical  vein 

enters  the  liver,  the  hepatic  vessels  are  formed, 
while  at  the  same  time  similar  branches  from 
the  liver  pass  to  the  point  where  the  nmbihcal 
unites  with  the  vena  cava  inferior  ;  these  form 
the  hepatic  veins.  As  the  blood  which  is 
retumea  to  the  heart  from  the  umbilical  veins 
passes  throngh  the  liver,  that  portion  of  them 
which  lies  between  the  afferent  and  efferent 
veins  is  atrophied,  and  forma  the  ductus 
venosus  Arantii.  That  portion  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein  which  receives  the  mesenteric 
veins  is  then  converted  into  the  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein,  while  the  hepatic  branches  of  the 
umbilical  form  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
after  the  obliteration  of  the  dactus  ArantiL 
The  inferior  vena  cava  is  thus  converted  into 
the  chief  hinder  trunk,  into  which  open  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
of  the  renal  and  generative  organs,  while  the 
veins  of  the  digestive  canal  and  spleen  form 
the  portal  vein. 


Pig.  339.  Diagram  of 
tho  chief  tranka  of 
the  Tcnoaa  sjstom 
of  Man.  cs  Vena  cava 
■npcrior.  «  Vena  sub- 
clavia.  je  Jugnlaria  ex. 
toma.  ji  Jogularifl  in. 
icma.  as  Vena  azjgos. 
ha  Vona  hemiazygos, 
e  Indication  of  the  car- 
dinal  veins.  ei  Vena 
oa>'a  inf.  h  Yenco  hepa. 
tico).  r  VenaD  renales. 
tl  Vena  iliaca.  hy  Vena 
hTpogastrica. 


$  442. 


The  blood-vessels  are  ordinarily  distri- 
buted in  the  body  by  the  gradual  branching 
of  the  different  trunks,  until  at  last  the  finest 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins  give  rise 
to  the  capillary  system,  which  connects  the 
two  kinds  of  blood-vessels  with  one  another. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  various  special  arrangements  in  certain  organs, 
a  somewhat  different  method  of  distribution  obtains  in  the  blood- 
vascular  apparatus  of  several  regions  of  the  body.  A  vein  or  artery 
suddenly  breaks  up  into  a  tuft  of  fine  branches,  which  either  do,  or 
do  not  anastomose,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the  capillaiy 
system,  or  are  again  soon  collected  into  one  trunk.  This  distribution 
of  tho  vessels  has  been  long  known  as  a  ret e  m  irabile.  Its  function 
is  clearly  to  slacken  tho  blood-current,  and  to  increase  the  surface  of 
tho  walls  of  the  vessels,  so  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  tho  amount 
of  nutrient  fluid  diffused  by  osmosis.     If  from  this  rete  a  vascular 
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trank  is  given  off  similar  to  the  one  that  was  broken  np^  it  is  called 
bipolar  or  amphicentric ;  if  the  rete  remains  broken  np^  then  it  is 
known  as  a  diffuse^  unipolar^  or  monocentric  rete  mirabile.  Some- 
times arteries  only^  sometimes  veins  only  (rete  mirabile  simplex)^ 
sometimes  both  kinds  of  vessels  are  united  with  one  another  (rete 
mirabile  geminnm  sen  conjagatum)  to  form  the  rete. 

Arterial  retia  are  found  in  the  psendobranchiay  in  the  choroid  of 
the  eye  of  Fishes,  and,  in  very  various  forms,  on  the  air-bladder.  In 
Birds  and  Mammals,  retia  are  not  unf requently  found  in  the  area  of 
the  carotids  and  their  branches.  They  are  very  common  on  the  limbs 
of  the  Mammalia  (Monotremata,  Edentata).  In  the  area  of  the 
visceral  arteries  there  are  both  arterial  and  venous  retia ;  thus,  in 
the  Pig,  the  mesenteric  artery  forms  an  arterial  rete.  Arterial  retia 
are  very  common  on  the  terminal  branches  of  the  renal  arteries, 
where  they  form  the  Malpighian  glomeruli,  from  which,  as  we  all 
know,  another  artery  is  given  off  to  be  distributed  in  the  capillaries 
on  the  urinary  tubules  (cf.  Fig.  343,  B). 


Lymphatic  System. 

$  443. 

The  presence  of  a  system  of  canals  connected  with  the  blood- 
vascular  system — in  which  the  nutrient  fluid,  which  has  passed  out 
from  the  capillary  portion  of  the  haemal  system,  is  conveyed  again 
to  the  blood  stream  as  lymph,  after  having  filtered  through  the 
tissues — ^is  an  arrangement  which  is  peculiar  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Craniota.  It  appears  to  be  correlated  with  a  high  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  for  it  is  wanting  in  Amphioxus,  and  in  embryo- 
logical  development  it  only  begins  to  appear  at  a  relatively  late 
period,  and  not  until  the  blood-vascular  system  has  been  differen- 
tiated into  its  arterial  and  venous  portion,  and  is  in  full  function. 
That  portion  of  the  lymphatic  system  which  has  its  root  on  the 
digestive  canal  is  of  especial  importance,  for  it  receives  the  chyle,  or 
nutrient  material,  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  chyme  by  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  conveys  it  to  the  blood-vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  function  of  conveying  the  lymph,  this  system 
of  canals  has  yet  another  duty,  which  complicates  its  anatomical 
relations.  The  points  at  which  the  form-elements  of  the  lymphatic 
fluid,  or  lymph-cells,  are  developed,  are  embedded  in  its  vessels ; 
these  lymph-cells  are  carried  to  the  blood,  and  are  gt^v^s^l  ^^^" 
verted  into  its  form-elements. 

In  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata  tlxis  ^y'«°^\^v1>^^'^  ^^\ 
has  not  much  independence,  for  its  vessel^   ^^6  ^^^^^>d      -^nss^^^^"^ 
wide  spaces,  which  enclose  other  organs,  and.  ^^   ^\eXVy  '^,vP^ir<^!^^ 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  of  the  artery  ala^^^?  A0^^^  ^^  V^-'^'®^^ 
vessel.    The  veins  also  may  be  surrounded    x  ^0^ \jJS^^  ^^^>!S  ^ 
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Uitis,  for  example,  the  abdominal  vein  of  Qie  Salamander  is  enclosed 
in  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

There  are,  however,  other  vessels  in  the  lower  divisiona  besides 
those  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels — in  the  skin^  or  on 
portions  even  of  the  digestive  canal,  or  other 
viscera.  Peripherally,  the  lymphatic  vessels 
anastomose  largely,  and  form  capillary  net- 
works  or  similar  spaces.  These  gradually  give 
off  wider  spaces,  either  in  the  form  of  canals, 
or  of  sinnses  with  irregnlar  boundaries,  the 
place  of  which  is  taken,  in  the  higher  Verte* 
brata,  by  vessels  allied  in  stractore  to  veins. 

Although  we  may  note  that,  sa  we  pass 
from  t^e  lower  to  the  higher  Yeitebrata,  there 
is  a  gradual  difFerentiation  from  spaces,  similar 
to  those  of  the  lacunar  system  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  to  a  definitely  developed  canalicular 
system,  so  that  the  interstitial  natare  of  the 
lymphatic  ducts  is  well  marked  at  the  periphery 
only;  nevertheless,  in  the  ccelom  we  have  an 
arrangement  which  indicates  the  origin  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  from  a  lower  condition — for 
the  coelom  is  a  lymphatic  cavity.  In  this  point 
the  ccelom  of  the  v  ertebrata  resembles  closely 
that  of  the  Invertebrata.  The  commonications 
between  the  coelom  and  the  pericardial  cavity, 
which  obtain  in  varioos  Fishes  (Sturio,  Selachii),  are  indications  of 
the  same  thing ;  as  are  also  the  plenral  cavities  of  the  Mammalia, 
which  are  merely  differentiations  of  the  general  coelom. 

§  444. 

In  Fishes  the  chief  trunks  have  the  form  of  lymph-sinuses. 
There  are  generally  two  pairs  of  tbem,  or  one  unpaired  one  is  placed 
below  the  vortebial  colunm.  The  unpaired  trunk  divides  into  two 
branches.  Smaller  sinuses,  and  narrower  canals,  form  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  are  collected  into  these  trunks.  They  are  generally 
connected  with  the  venous  system  at  two  points.  A  cranial  lym- 
phatic sinus  opens  into  the  jngnlar  vein  of  its  own  side,  and  two 
sinuses,  which  receive  lateral  trunks,  are  connected  by  a  tnius- 
verso  anastomosis  with  the  caudal  vein  near  the  last  caudal 
vertebra. 

The  sabvertcbral  lymphatic  cavity  of  the  Amphibia  forms  a  portion 
of  the  system  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  a  very  large  sabcutaneons 
series  of  lymphatic  cavities,  which  are  present  in  these  animals ;  in 
the  anonrouB  Amphibia  especially,  this  latter  series  extends  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  digestive  canal  (chylo-vessels)  open  into  it,  as  do  those  of  the 
other  viscera,  while  it  is  connected  also  with  the  lymphatics  of  the 


Fig.  840.  Portion  of  the 
Aorta ot  a  Cbeloni&Q 
(Choljdra)  nuroundcd 
ij  a  l^mpliAtio  apace, 
a  Aorta,  b  Oator  wall 
of  the  Ijnnpb  tpMe, 
which  ia  rcmoTed  at  1/ 
■o  M  to  oipoae  the  blood- 
TBUoI.     c  TnbecaliD. 
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Ycsicular  onlargemcnte.    Finally^  in  the  Mammalia  sncli  stractures 
do  not  seem  to  bo  developed. 

§  445. 

The  apparatuses  that  produce  the  lymph-cells  are  simple  iu 
Fishes,  where  they  are  plac(^  in  the  course  of  the  yarioos  lymphatics; 
the  cells  are  produced  in  the  meshes  of  reticular  connectiye  tissue. 
Where  more  largely  developed,  this  arrangement  gives  rise  to  local 
enlargements,  which  accompany  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  between  these  vessels  and  the  lymphatics.  This  arrangement 
obtains  even  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  although  the  cells  are  not 
always  developed  in  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries.  Follicular  enlarge- 
ments are  formed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  enteric  canal, 
the  lymphatics  of  which  are  connected  with  these  cell-forming 
regions.  They  are  either  scattered,  or  variously  grouped  together 
(closed  glandular  follicles).  At  the  commencement  of  the  wall  of 
the  enteron  these  structures  form  the  tonsils  already  mentioned ;  in 
different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mid-gut  they  are 
placed  closer  to  one  another,  and  form  the  so-called  Peyerian 
Glands,  which  are  present  in  the  Reptilia,  but  are  only  found  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  Mammalia. 

When  a  number  of  these  lymphatic  follicles  are  united  together 
they  form  larger  structures,  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  also 
placed  on  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  Fishes,  Amphibia, 
and  Koptilia  there  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  true  lymphatic 
glands.  In  Birds,  also,  they  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  neck ;  it  is 
m  the  Mammalia  only  that  they  are  generally  present,  and  in  them 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  chyliferous 
portion  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  mesentery.  In  some 
Mammals  (e.g.  Phoca,  Canis,  Delphinus)  the  mesenteric  glands  arc 
united  into  a  single  mass,  the  so-called  pancreas  Aselli. 

The  Spleen  is  also  one  of  the  organs  that  form  lymph-cells; 
in  its  histological  structure  it  only  differs  from  the  lymphatic  glands 
by  the  fact  that  the  cells  formed  in  it  pass  directly  into  the  blood- 
vessels. Essentially  it  is  formed  of  a  fine  lacunar  system  inter- 
])osed  between  the  efferent  and  afferent  blood-vessels;  this  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  parenchyma  of  the  spleen. 

The  spleen  is  found  in  all  V  ertebrata  save  Amphioxus,  and  is 
always  placed  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  close  to 
the  iimduH.  It  forms  an  elongated  or  rounded  organ  of  a  dark- 
red  colour,  which  is  sometimes,  as  in  various  Selachii,  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  smaller  lobules,  some  of  which  are,  in  other  cases, 
converted  into  secondary  spleens. 

§  446. 

An  organ  which  is  very  generally  present,  and  which  resembles 
^       the  lymphatic  glands  in  various  points  of  structure,   cannot   be 
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passed  over^  althoagh  its  relations  to  the  lymphatic  system  are  still 
very  uncertain ;  this  is  the  thymus.  This  is  an  or^an  which  is  also 
made  up  of  glandular  follicles^  and  which  is  divided  into  larger  and 
smaller  lobes;  its  smallest  vesicles  are  filled  with  cells.  In  the 
Selachii  this  organ  is  placed  on  the  branchial  sacs^  and  between  them 
and  the  dorsal  muscles.  In  the  Sturgeon^  and  some  Teleostei^  the 
similar  follicles  that  are  found  on  the  superior  hinder  boundary  of 
the  branchial  cavity  are  regarded  as  the  same  organ.  In  the 
Amphibia  the  thymus  is  a  small  swelling,  placed  behind  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  has  the  same  characters  in  the  Keptilia.  In  the 
Ophidii  and  Chelonii  it  is  placed  on  the  carotid^  and  above  the  heart. 
In  the  Crocodilini,  as  in  Birds  (Fig.  312,  th),  it  extends  from  the 
pericardium  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  portion  is  the  larger  in 
the  Mammalia;  so  that  it  rarely  passes  beyond  the  thoracic  cavity. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best  developed  in  early  life,  after  which  it  undergoes 
atrophy,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  it  retains  its  earlier  size  in  the 
adult  stage  (Pinnipedia).         ^______^ 

In  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata  there  is  an  organ  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  kidneys  and  on  either  side  of  the  body ;  it  is  con- 
sequently called  the  supra-renal  gland,  but  we  have  no  information 
at  all  as  to  its  function.  In  the  Anamnia  these  structures  are  re- 
placed by  the  investment  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  by  means  of  a 
cortical  layer  made  up  of  cell-containing  tubes ;  these  form  yellowish 
or  whitish  bodies,  and  are  scattered  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
body,  whereas  in  the  Amuiota  they  form  a  mass  on  either  side, 
while  nerve-elements  can  be  made  out  in  their  medullary  substance. 
The  relatively  large  size  of  this  organ  during  f ootal  life  is  a  note- 
worthy point.  The  function  of  these  organs  cannot  be  regarded  as 
at  all  definitely  known  ;  nor  are  we  aided  in  our  inquiry  by  classing 
it  as  one  of  the  ''  blood -vascular  glands  " — a  term  which  is  altogether 
obscure,  and  consequently  objectionable. 


Excretory  Organs. 

§  447. 

The  arrangements  which  are  found  subserving  the  purpose  of 
excretory  organs  among  the  Invertebrata  obtain  also,  in  their  most 
essential  relations,  in  the  Vertebrata,  and  are  therefore  indications 
of  the  aflinity  between  the  vertebrate  phylum  and  lower  forms,  which 
in  other  morphological  details  are  very  remote.  Organs  of  this 
kind  have  as  yet  been  vainly  sought  for  in  Amphioxus ;  but  in  all 
the  Craniota  they  are  found  to  exist,  and  to  be  formed  on  the  same 
type.  The  type  has  been  obliterated  by  gradual  differentiation, 
but  it  is  revealed  by  the  study  of  individual  development.  The 
simplest  stage  is  represented  by  a  canal  which  runs  m  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  coolom,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  posteriorly,  and  in  the 
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region  of  the  anus,  wliile  anteriorly  it  opens  into  the  coelom  by  an 
internal  orifice.  Although  it  is  clear  that  this  arrangement  has  much 
in  common  with  the  excretory  organs  of  the  Vermes,  yet  the  pecu- 
liarity must  not  be  overlooked,  that  although  the  vertebrate  body  is  a 
metameric  one,  this  archinephrio  duct  is  not  a  metamerised organ; 
it  is  not  therefore  completely  homologous  with  the  metameric  looped 
canals  of  the  Annulate  Vermes.  It  must  consequently  be  derived 
from  a  still  lower  condition,  that  is,  from  one  in  which  the  organism 
was  not  divided  into  metamcres ;  so  that  it  represents,  as  does  also 
the  unsegmented  chorda  dorsalis,  one  of  the,  phylogenetically,  oldest 
organs  of  tho  Vertebrate  body. 

This  archinephrio  duct  has  been  observed  to  be  derived  from  the 

mesoderm ;  in  its  rudimentary  condition 
it  has  the  form  of  a  solid  chord  of  cells, 
or  is  differentiated  as  a  groove  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(Teleostei).  The  rudiments  of  the  canals 
(Fig.  342,  f)  are  derived  from  the  same 
parts ;  these,  either  permanently,  or  for 
a  time  only,  open  by  an  infundibular 
orifice  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  while 
they  are  also  connected  with  the  archi- 
nephrio duct  (Selachii,  Amphibia).  They 
develop  coiled  glands  on  their  course, 
and  so  form  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
primitive  kidneys.  At  definite  points 
a  coil  of  arterial  vessels  (glomerulos) 
pushes  its  way  into  a  dilatation  of  these 
metamerically  arranged  canals,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  Malpighian  body,  lying  in  a  cap- 
sular enlargement.  This  last  arrangement 
obtains  in  all  forms  of  the  renal  organ, 
however  much  it  may  be  modified  in 
various  members  of  the  vertebrate  group. 
The  fundamental  form  of  this  primi- 
tive kidney  must  be  regarded  as  being  a 
longitudinal  canal,  which  receives  trans- 
verse canaliculi,  which  open  by  ciliated 
infundibula  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  this  is  the  form  which  the 
rudimentary  apparatus  really  has  in  the  Selachii.  The  connection 
with  the  coolom,  the  epithelial  investment  of  which  always  gives 
rise  to  a  large  portion  of  this  system,  allows  us  to  compare  it  with 
tho  excretory  organs  of  many  Vermes,  and  points  to  those  distant 
forms  in  which  these  organs  are  the  sole  cavitary  organs  that  are 
developed  from  the  mesoderm  (Platyhelminihes).  The  metameric 
arrangement  of  the  open  transverse  canals  is  due  to  the  general 
metamerism  of  the  vertebrate  organism.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  looped  canals  of  the  Annelids,  or 
even  as  derived  from  it,  for  those  canals  open  to  the  exterior  on  the 


Fig.  342.  Section  of  an  Embryo 
of  Pristinrns.  ug  Archi- 
nephrio duct,  t  Bndiment  of  a 
fonnel-shaped  organ.  dEnteron. 
m  Medullary  tube,  ch  Noto- 
chord.    a  Aorta,    v  Veins. 
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earface  of  the  metameres  tliemBelres  (&  145),  and  not  into  a  longitu- 
dinal canal.  This  canal  is  the  part  which,  by  being  the  firat  part  to 
appear  in  the  Vertebrata,  defines  the  type  of  the  whole  apparatus. 

But,  JQst  as  io  a  large  number  of  Invertebrata  the  excretory 
organs  partly  lose  their  fnnction,  and  serre  as  efferent  ducts  for  the 
generative  products,  so  too  among  the  Vertebrata  do  we  meet  with 
a  process  of  this  kind,  by  which  great  changes  are  effected  in  the 
primitire  excretory  apparatus.  It  loses,  and  that  often  very  early 
in  life,  its  primitiro  arrangement.  And  when  this  is  not  seeu  in  the 
embryo,  it  mnst  be  regarded  as  due  to 
new,  acquired,  relations. 

§  448. 

In  the  Gyclostomata,  Teleostei,  and 
Amphibia,  a  special  portion  of  the  primi- 
tive kidney  appears  at  the  most  anterior 
end  of  the  archinephrio  dnot,  which  do- 
serves  especial  mention,  as  it  does  not 
only  appear  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
primitive  kidney,  bnt  is  generally  sepa- 
rated by  some  distance  from  it.  This 
portion  is  made  up  of  a  small  number 
of  canaliculi,  which  commence  by  ciliated 
iofundibnla,  and  are  generally  set  in  a 
coil.  There  m^  be  only  one  canalicalns. 
A  Malpighian  body  may  sometimes  be 
observed  on  the  can^iculi.  In  the 
Amphibia  this  pronephron  undergoes 
atrophy,  while  in  the  Amniota  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  even  mdimentarily  de- 
veloped. It  persists,  however,  in  the 
Cycfostomata,  where  it  is  provided  with 
a  tuft  of  ciliated  infundibula,  which 
project  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Among  the  Cycloatomata  the  primi- 
tive kidney  is  seen  at  its  simplest  in 
Bdellostoma.  An  elongated  canal  (Fig. 
343,  A  B,  a)  gives  off  short  transverse 
can^cnli  at  various  points  (6) ;  the 
blind  end  o£  which  (c)  is  constricted  off, 
and  encloses  a  glomemlns  {S),  The 
transverse  canahculi  form  the  secretory 
apparatus  (urinary  canaliculi] ;  the  archi- 
nephric  duct  is  the  collecting  tube,  and  functions  as  thenreter. 
In  the  Myxinoidea  and  Petromyzontes,  the  kidneys,  which  are  set 
along  the  posterior  third  of  the  coelom,  are  lu-ger,  bat  the  nrinary 
canaliculi  hare  exactly  the  same  relations.  Li  both  forms  the 
ureter  takes  a  lateral  coarse  to  the  abdominal  pore ;  but  in  the 


V\g,  Zaa.  A  Portion  of  the 
kidney  of  BdolIoatotnA. 
a  Urinsry  duct,  h  Urinuy 
canaliculi.  e  Terminal  mpaulo. 
B  Portion  of  the  *ame  mora 
highiy  magniSed.  a  c  As  before. 
In  c  tliero  is  A  glomerulos. 
d  Afferent,  e  Efferent  arterj 
(after  J.  Mfiller). 
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Petromyzontcs  it  is  first  connected  with  the  one  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  form  an  unpaired  and  wider  portion.  We  do  not  yet  know 
its  relation  to  the  metameric  ciliated  infundibnla. 

In  the  Sclachii  the  primitive  arrangement  is  limited  to  the  early 
stages  of  development.  The  primitive  kidney  extends  along  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  coelom,  and  is  made  up  of  separate  canalicnli, 
which  commence  by  ciliated  infundibnla  (Fig.  344,  t),  which  open 

into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Each  canal, 
after  having  broken  up  so  as  to  en- 
close a  glomerulus  (m),  is  continued 
on  into  the  archinephric  duct.  These 
canals  increase  in  length,  so  that  each 
of  them  forms  a  coiled  lobule  (r) ;  each 
kidney,  therefore,  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  these  coils,  which  are  col- 
lected together  into  the  archinephric 
duct  (u).  This  duct  opens  into  the 
cloaca.  Changes  may  occur  in  the 
glandular  portion  of  these  kidneys,  as 
well  as  in  their  efferent  ducts.  The 
anterior  portion,  which  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  lobules,  does  not  undergo 
any  very  great  development,  as  does 
part  of  the  hinder  portion.  This, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  varying,  but 
large  number  of  primitive  lobules 
(18-14  in  Acanthias),  is  converted 
into  a  larger  organ,  the  canaliculi  in 
which  may  be  seen  to  increase  in 
number  by  budding  off  new  ones. 
This  portion  retains  its  renal  function, 
while  the  anterior  part  is  atrophied, 
and,  in  the  male,  enters  into  con- 
nection with  the  generative  gland. 
The  ciliated  funnels  (nephrostomata) 
are  retained  in  some  Sharks  only ;  they  disappear  in  all  the  Bays, 
and  many  of  the  Sharks.  Where  they  are  retained  they  are  reduced 
in  number. 

Of  the  changes  which  obtain  in  the  primary  archinephric  duct 
the  most  important  is  its  division  into  two  parts.  This  commences 
at  its  anterior  end,  and  extends  backwards,  so  that  there  come  to  be 
two  canals.  One  commences  at  the  anterior  abdominal  orifice  of 
the  primary  duct,  and  has  no  further  relations  to  the  kidney.  This 
is  the  Mullerian  duct.  The  other  canal  retains  its  connection 
with  the  primitive  kidney,  and  forms  the  secondary  archinephric 
duct.  But  even  this  portion  may  undergo  certain  changes,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  male  it  is  converted  into  the  seminal  duct.  The  efferent 
ducts  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  kidney  are  then  collected 
into  a  common  ureter,  which  opens  into  the  sinus  urogenitalis,  into 


Fig.  3W.  Portion  of  the  kidney 
of  an  Embryo  of  Acanthias  (dia- 
gram), i  Ciliated  funnel,  m  Mai- 
pighian  body,  r  Bcnal  lobules. 
u  Archinephric  duct. 
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wliicli,  howBTer,  Heveral  ureters  may  opeu  separately.  In  the 
females,  also,  the  efferent  ducts  from  the  anterior  and  aborted 
portion  of  the  primitire  kidney  are  connected  with  the  ureter. 

In  the  Qanoldei  and  Teleostei  the  kidneys  hare  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  primitive  kidney  appears  to  be  considerably  increased  in 
size,  while  the  efferent  ducts  are  not  so  completely  differentiated  aa 
in  the  Selacliii,  where  they  were  the  cause  of  much  complication ;  in 
the  Cranoldei,  however,  the  presence  of  a  nepbrostome,  with  a  wide 
abdominal  orifice  on  the  efferent  duct,  speaks  to  the  commeocoment 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Mullerian  doct 
is  differentiated;  the  ureter,  therefore,  no 
longer  corresponds  to  the  archiuephric  doct. 

In  the  Teleostei  the  secondfury  portion 
of  the  gland  first  appears  on  the  anterior 
division  of  the  arcninephric  duct,  and 
forms  that  portion  which,  m  many,  extends 
as  far  as  the  head  (head-kidney).  The 
hinder  portion,  which  is  developed  later, 
becomes  connected  with  this.  The  whole 
forms  a  compact  glandular  organ,  which  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  extends 
along  the  vertebral  column;  it  varies  in 
size  in  different  regions.  Its  differentiation 
into  lobes  is  generally  impUed  by  the 
greater  development  of  certain  regions. 
The  efferent  ducts  (Fig.  345,  u)  either  pass 
along  the  anterior  surface,  or  more  to  the 
sides  J  they  generally  unite  into  an  unpaired 
portion,  which  opens  behind,  or  below  the 
generative  orifice.  The  ducts  are  widened 
at  different  points,  either  in  the  common, 
or  in  the  separate  portions;  these  struc- 
tures function  as  "urinary  bladders,"  but 
they  have  no  moiphologicst  connection 
with  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata. 

The  renal  organs  of  the  Amphibia  have 
many  points  in  common  with  those  of  the 
Selachii.  The  rudimentary  ducts  are  always  provided  with  func- 
tionally active  nephrostomata.  The  primary  ureters  form  lobules 
by  becoming  arranged  in  coils.  In  the  Cceciliio  they  are  all  of 
much  the  same  size,  but  in  the  TJrodela  and  Anura  the  hinder  ones 
are  increased  in  size  and  number,  so  that  this  portion  becomes 
much  larger  than  the  anterior  part.     The  nephrostomata,  also,  are 

freatly  increased  in  number  in  this  region,  and  are  persistent, 
n  the  Urodela  the  anterior  portion  of  the  kidneys  receives  the 
efferent  ducts  of  the  testes,  while  in  the  Ccecilite  and  Anura 
different  pai'ts  of  the  kidneys  are  connected  with  these  organs. 
The  primary  archinephric  duct  is  differentiated  so  as  to  give  rise 


Fig. 316.  KidiiejBof  Balmo 
fario.  AKiduejn.  uUreter. 
u  Vesionlar  enlargement, 
ur Ita eSereDt duct.  rrVenn 
remtleareTohenlei.  d  Dactna 
CuTieri.  i  Tenn  ■nbolftfia 
(after  Hjrtl). 
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to  a  Mullerian,  and  a  Bccondaty  ardiinepliric  dnct  (Pig.  348).  Tie 
latter  Borvea  as  the  eftorent  duct  of  the  kidney,  or  nretor,  in  the 
Ccccilise,  Urodola,  and  female  Anara,  while  in  the  males  of  maoj 
of  thoRC  latter  the  primary  archinephric  duct  appears  to  retain  ita 
original  function,     llioy  open  independently  into  the  cloaca. 

Ul'ller,  W.,  Das  nrDgnaitalijBtem  der  Cjcloelomen.  Jen.  Zeitsclir.  IX.— 
Senpik,  C,  Du  nrogeniboUyHtom  dor  Flagiostomen.  Arbeiteii  au  dem 
cool.  Inst itDt  la  Wiinbarg,  lI.^SraNoiL,  J.  W.,  Daa  UrogeoitBlajctem  der 
Amphibien.  Ibid.  Ill, 

[Bxcrovi,  F.  H.,  A  Hoaognph  of  tbs  Dorolopnioiit  of  Ui«  El»miotmocH  Fidkrfc 
LondoD,  187B,] 

§  449. 

The  primitive  kidney  is  likewise  developed  in  the  Anmiota. 
For  some  time  in  development  it  extends  through  the  ccelom,  and 
projects  into  it  from  the  dorsal 
wall  of  this  cavity.  The  archi- 
nephric  dnctis  again  (Fi^.  346,u^) 
the  first  part  to  be  developed. 
The  urinary  canalicnli  (u),  which 
form  the  glandular  portion  of  tbe 
oi^n,  open  into  it. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the 
primitive  kidney,  which  has 
always  the  same  function,  is  well 
developed  even  in  Uie  Selachii, 
but  Btdl  more  so  in  some  of  the 
Amphibia;  this  is  effected  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  urinary  canals,  and  by  the 
formation  of  special  efferent 
ducts.  These  processes  indicate 
prophetically  the  relations  of 
these  parts  in  the  Atnniota.  In 
tho  Beptilia  the  additional  por- 
tion of  the  urinary  canals  is 
directly  connected  with  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  primitive 
kidney  (Laceria),  bat  it  is  not 
connected  with  it  to  form  the  same,  but  a  new  oi^an — the  per- 
manent kidney.  For  a  long  time  it  is  present  in  company  with 
the  primitive  kidney,  but  it  has  its  own  ducts  (ureters),  and  it  takes 
on  the  function  of  the  primitive  kidney,  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
is  atrophied,  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  generative  system. 
In  Birds  the  rudiment  of  the  permanent  kidney  appears  to  be 
formed  independently ;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  Mam- 
malia.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  permanent  kidney  of 
the  Amniota  is  at  first  an  organ  which  is  connected  with  and  forms 
part  of  the  primitive  kidney,  and  that  it  is  gradually  separated  from 


Fig.  946.  Bection  thronRh  tlii 
of  a  Bird  (Fowl).  A  Amrioli 
am  Amnion.  cA  Notoohord.  a  Aorta. 
V  Cardinftl  veins.  «  PrimiliTo  kidney. 
V'j  Arcbinepbrio  dact.  0  Genmnal 
epithelium.  P  Plem^jperiloncal  CBvity 
D  Entcrio  groove. 
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it  both  in  space  and  time.  No  rudiment  of  the  nepbrostomata  has 
been  observed^  nor  is  tbe  archinephric  dact  divided  as  in  the 
Anamnia;  the  Mallerian  duct  has  a  separate  rudiment. 

The  kidneys  of  Reptiles  and  Birds  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Fishes  in  their  size  and  position.  They  are  placed  far  back  and  close  to 
the  cloaca;  in  the  Snakes  only  are  they  placed  farther  forwards,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  longer.  They  vary  very  greatly  in  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  lobes.  In  Birds  they  are  placed  in 
depressions  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebra9, 
and  are  generally  divided  into  three  portions,  which  are  sometimes 
connectea  with  one  another,  and  which  may  vary  greatly  in  size. 
The  ureters  (Fig.  349,  u)  are  generally  placed  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  kidnev,  and  receive  at  various  points  larger  urinary  canals 
(Ophidii,  Chelonii);  or  these  canals  are  enclosed  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  kidney,  and  do  not  leave  the  organ  except  at  its  termination 
(Saurii,  Crocodilini).  In  Birds  a  large  part  of  the  canal  is  outside 
the  kidney.  In  all  cases  they  open  separately  into  the  cloaca,  or 
into  a  sinus  urogenitaUs,  into  which  the  genital  ducts  also  open. 

The  kidneys  of  the  Mammalia  vary  in  several  points,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  characters  of  the  orifice  of  the  ureters,  after  the 
differentiation  of  the  rudiment  which  is  known  as  the  ''renal 
canal.'' 

The  kidneys,  which  are  developed  at  the  blind  end  of  the 
"  urinary  canal,''  are,  after  they  are  differentiated,  placed  behind 
the  primitive  kidneys.  At  first  they  appear  to  have  a  smooth 
surface,  which  becomes  uneven  when  the  glandular  parenchyma  is 
developed  into  separate  lobes.  In  either  lobe  the  urinary  canaUculi 
are  united  together  at  a  papillif  orm  process,  with  which  the  common 
efferent  duct  of  the  lobe  is  connected.  It  forms  the  pyramid,  and  a 
number  of  these  unite  to  form  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which 
the  ureter  is  given  off.  The  permanently  distinct  lobes  are  very 
numerous  (about  200)  in  the  Cetacea.  There  is  a  smaller  number 
in  the  Pinnipedia.  In  many  Camivora,  also,  the  lobes  are  separate 
(Ursus,  Lutra),  while  in  others  they  are  fused.  This  gives  a 
knobbed  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney  (e.g.  in  Hyaena, 
Bos,  Elephas).  In  others  there  is  a  condition  of  this  kind  for  some 
time,  but  when  the  cortical  substance  of  the  lobes  is  completely 
fused,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  becomes  smooth,  although  the 
grooves  that  remain  indicate  its  primitive  division  into  lobes. 
Within  the  organs,  however,  the  division  is  more  or  less  completely 
retained,  and  the  number  of  primitive  lobes  is  implied  by  the 
greater  or  less  extent  to  which  the  papillas  are  fused  together. 
This  fusion,  further,  may  affect  some,  or  all  the  lobes,  so  that  the 
number  of  renal  papillae  may  be  much  reduced;  at  last,  indeed, 
they  may  all  unite  into  one  (Marsupialia,  Edentata,  Rodentia,  several 
Camivora  and  Primates). 

The  ureters  formed  from  the  renal  canals,  after  they  are 
separated  from  the  archinephric  duct,  primitively  pass  into  that 
portion  of  the   allantois  which  runs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
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the  embryo,  and  is  connected  with  the  primitive  cavity  of  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  enteron  (orachns).  This  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  fusiform  widened  organ — the  urinary  bladder, 
while  the  continuation  of  the  nrachus  into  the  umbilicus,  and  from 
thence  into  the  umbilical  chord,  is  obliterated.  The  former  portion 
forms  the  ligamentum  vesico-nmbilicale  mediam.  The  primitive 
(fusiform)  form  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  retained  in  some  Mammals 
(Seals),  while  in  others  it  is  gradually  modified,  and  with  these 
modifications  there  are  correlated  differences  in  the  way  in  which 
the  ureters  open.  Thus  in  many  Rodents  they  open  high  np  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  354,  C,  «). 

The  other  characters  of  the  efferent  ducts  are  common  to  them 
and  the  generative  apparatus,  with  which,  therefore,  they  will  be 
treated. 


Generative  Organs. 
§  450. 

In  the  Vertebrata,  the  reproductive  organs  are  shared  by 
different  individuals ;  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  the  rule, 
although  there  are  various  exceptions  to  it  in  the  class  Pisces. 
In  the  higher  divisions  also  there  are  various  arrangements  which 
are  indications  of  hermaphroditism.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  which  is  of  real  importance  in  this  matter  is  the  repro- 
ductive material,  and  that  the  characters  of  the  efferent  dacts  are 
of  no  importance,  for  they  were  not  primitively  part  of  tbe  gene- 
rative apparatus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  development  of  the  male  generative 
matter  is  not  quite  definite,  but  we  know  certainly  that  the  female 
elements  are  derived  from  the  epithelial  layer  which  invests  the 
abdominal  cavity.  In  this  there  are  points  of  likeness  between 
the  Vertebrata,  and  the  Vermes  among  the  Invertebrata.  In 
Amphioxus  follicular  structures,  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium, 
and  forming  diverticula  of  it,  are  developed  at  various  points  in 
the  ccelom,  or  in  the  cavities  connected  with  it;  these  stmctoies 
are  the  germ-glands.  The  ova  are  formed  in  them^  between 
indifferent  and  flattened  cells,  which  form  the  stroma  of  the  organ. 
In  this  character  Amphioxus  is  very  different  to  the  Cranio ta,  where 
the  germ-glands  are  always  developed  at  a  sharply  defined  and 
less  extensive  region.  The  epithelial  investment  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  retains  its  primitive  character  along  a  tract  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  rudiment  of  the  primitive  kidney  longer  than  it  does 
in  other  regions ;  and  this  epithelial  layer  may  be  distingnished  as 
the  germinal  epithelium  (Fig.  346,  e).  At  the  side  of  the 
mesentery  in  this  region  there  is  an  elevation  of  varying  length, 
which  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  connective  tissne — the 
genital  ridge.  The  epithelium  dips  into  this,  and  forms  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  ova.     Of  a  group  of  cells  which  grows  inwards,  one 
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cell  becomes  an  egg,  while  the  rest  form  a  cellular  layer  around  it— 
the  follicular  epithelium,  which  unites  with  the  surrounding  con- 
nective  tissue  to  form  the  ovarian  follicle.  Each  invagination  of  the 
germinal  epithelium  either  forms  a  single  follicle,  as  in  the  Anamnia 
(Selachii),  or  these  groups  of  cells  grow  out  and  form  the  rudiments 
of  a  number  of  follicles,  as  in  the  Craniota. 

The  cells  of  the  ovarian  follicle  that  are  set  around  the  egg 
generally  remain  indifferent,  and  aid  in  the  nutrition  of  the  egg  as 
well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  yolk-sac,  which  surrounds  it.  The 
egg  itself,  and  the  colls  of  the  follicle  which  surround  it,  undergo 
more  or  less  considerable  modifications.  When  the  egg  and  the 
follicle  increase  equally  in  size,  the  follicle-cells  form  a  simple  epi- 
thelial layer,  as  in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  Birds.  But  in 
the  Mammalia  they  multiply  while  the  egg-cell  remains  relatively 
small,  and  for  a  long  time  they  fill  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
follicle.  As  this  follicle  grows  a  cavity  is  gradually  formed  in  its 
interior  which  is  filled  with  fluid ;  this  causes  the  cellular  layer  of 
the  follicle  to  be  extended  around  its  wall  (membrana  granulosa), 
while  at  one  point,  which  is  somewhat  thickened,  it  encloses  the  egg. 

The  changes  which  obtain  in  the  egg-cell  relate  to  the  yolk, 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  egg. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  Teleostei,  where  the  granules  of  the  yolk 
often  undergo  great  metamorphoses.  The  same  happens  to  the  eggs 
of  the  Amphibia.  In  the  Selachii,  Reptilia,  and  Aves  the  yolk- 
granules  are  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  are  specially  differ- 
entiated. Owing  U)  the  number  present  the  ripe  egg  is  of  a 
considerable  size. 

The  region  invested  by  the  germinal  epithelium  is  the  point 
at  which  the  male  germ-glands  are  also  developed,  but  it 
seems  that  this  epithelium  does  not  take  any  direct  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  testes.  The  earliest  differentiation  of  the  glandular 
tubes  (seminal  canals),  which  make  up  the  testes,  has  not  yet  been 
observed;  the  view  that  they  are  formed  from  a  portion  of  the 
primitive  kidneys  is  beset  by  the  difficulty  of  their  having  no 
relationship  of  any  kind  with  these  organs. 

The  form-elements  of  the  sperm  are  developed  by  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  epithelium  of  the  seminal  canals.  In  all  Verte- 
brata  these  are  movable  filaments  which  are  given  off  from  a  thicker 
portion  of  varying  form — the  so-called  head.  This  head  is  dis- 
coidal  or  elliptical,  as  in  many  Mammals  and  Fishes,  or  elongated, 
as  in  the  Selachii,  Amphibia,  and  Aves.  In  the  latter  it  is  fre- 
quently coiled  in  a  corkscrew  fashion.  The  seminal  filament  of 
some  Amphibia  (S  alamandrina  and  Toads)  is  distinguished  by  an 
undulating  membrane. 

§  451. 

The  germ-glands  are  developed  from  the  structures  known 
as  genital  ridges.  Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  of  this  ridge 
is  converted  into  the  ovary  or  testis.    The  simplest  condition  is  seen 
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in  tho  Cyclostomata.  The  ovaries  of  tlie  Petromyzontes  liave  the 
form  of  paired  lamellsd^  which  extend  along  the  coelonij  and  are 
thrown  into  a  large  number  of  folds^  in  which  the  ova  are  developel 
The  testes  are  similar  in  character.  In  the  Myxinoidea  the  germ- 
glands  are  unpaired^  and  arise  from  the  right  side  of  the  mesentery. 
Both  sets  of  generative  products  are  passed  into  the  codlom,  whence 
they  reach  the  exterior  through  the  abdominal  pore. 

The  ovaries  of  some  Teleostei  have  almost  the  same  characters ; 
thus,  in  the  Salmonidsd  the  eggs  are  passed  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  evacuated  through  the  abdominal  pore.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Lasmargus  borealis  among  the  Selachii, 
where  the  ovaries  contain  much  smaller  eggs^  and  are  themselves 
much  larger.  In  the  rest  of  the  Fishes  there  are  efferent  ducts 
in  both  sexes,  which  are  largely — ^perhaps  always — due  to  the 
differentiations  which  affect  the  primitive  kidneys  (cf.  §  448). 

In  this  relation  the  GranoTdei  are  of  a  low  grade^  for  their 
germ-glands  have  no  direct  ducts^  and  their  products  are  passed 
into  the  ccelom.  In  both  sexes  the  products  escape  by  an  apparatus 
which  is  homologous  with  the  MuUerian  duct,  consisting  of  a  canal  of 
varying  length,  and  provided  with  an  infundibular  orifice,  which  is 
attached  to  the  ureter  (secondary  archinephric  duct) ;  this  takes  up 
the  generative  products.  This  fact  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
special  importance,  for  we  learn  from  it  that  the  MuUerian  duct 
may  be  turned  to  use  in  the  male.  The  presence  of  this  duct  in 
both  sexes  leads  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  regard  the  presence  of  the 
rudiments  of  these  organs  in  the  male  as  due  to  a  primitive 
hermaphroditism,  which,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  obtained  at  the 
required  stage  of  development. 

Two  different  arrangements  can  be  derived  from  that  which  is 
dominant  in  the  Ganoidei.      One  is  seen  in  the  majority  of  the 
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Fig.  847.   Generative  organs  and  enteric  canal  of  Clnpea  harengns.    oe  CEsopbagas. 

Stomach,      ap    Appendices  pyloricss.      i  Enteron.     a  Anns,      vn   Air  bladder. 

pn  Air  dact.    a   Spleen,    tt  Testes,    vd   Their  efferent  duct,      g   G^enital  pore. 

br  Branchisa  (after  Brandt). 

Teleostei,  and  the  other  in  the  Selachii,  and  from  thence  in  the 
Amphibia  and  all  Amniota. 

The  male  organs  in  all  Teleostei  and  the  female  organs  in  all 
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except  tliose  abore  mentioned^  Iiare  tlie  tubular  form.  The  germinal 
region  is  often  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  tube^  whence  it  extends 
more  or  less  considerably^  according  to  the  degree  to  which  its 
products  are  developed.  The  lateral  efferent  ducts  of  these  genital 
tubes  (Fig.  347,  U),  are  united  into  a  common  duct,  which  opens  by 
the  genital  pore.  In  this  arrangement  the  germ-gland  is  not 
ordinarily  represented  by  the  whole  apparatus,  but  by  the  germi- 
nal region  only,  which  projects  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube, 
and  is  often  lobed  or  branched.  The  germinal  re^on  is  probably 
invested  by  the  Mullerian  duct,  which  is  converted  into  a  tubuliur 
form,  but  this  has  still  to  be  established  by  embryological  observation. 
In  a  number  of  Teleostei  hermaphrodite  arrangements  have  been 
observed,  a  testicular  as  well  as  an  ovarian  tube  being  developed ; 
this  is  best  known  in  species  of  the  genus  Serranus. 

§452. 

In  the  Selachii  the  arrangement  which  obtains  in  the  female 
GanoYdei  is  retained  and  farther  developed.  The  germ-glands 
are  generally  developed  on  a  certain  portion  only  of  the  genital 
ridge,  while  the  rest  of  the  organ  has  its  stroma  increased  in 
thickness,  and  converted  into  a  special  tissue  (epigonal  organ).  As 
a  rule,  the  ovaries  are  paired,  and  lie  some  way  forward.  In  many 
the  left  one  is  rudimentary  (Mustelus,  Gktleus,  Scyllium,  Pristiurus, 
Carcharias).  The  long  oviducts,  which  are  developed  from  the 
Mullerian  ducts,  unite  with  their  fused  abdominal  mouths  to  form  a 
wide  infundibular  opening;  this  is  correlated  with  the  great  size 
of  the  eggs  which  it  has  to  take  up.  The  hinder  end  of  each  ovi- 
duct is  differentiated  into  a  portion  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
greater  width,  and  often  by  its  thicker  walls ;  this  generally  func- 
tions as  a  uterus,  and  opens  into  the  cloaca.  La  the  Selachii,  as  well 
as  in  the  ChimaDrsd,  a  glandular  portion  is  differentiated  close 
to  the  abdominal  end  of  the  oviduct.  The  generative  organs 
of  these  two  groups,  and  of  the  DipnoY,  agree  in  the  most  essential 
points. 

In  these  divisions  the  male  organs  are  generally  represented  by 
small  testes,  the  ducts  of  which  are  connected  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  excretory  organs,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  primitive 
kidney,  with  its  efferent  aucts,  is  adapted  to  the  service  of  the 
generative  apparatus.    After  several  coils  the  vas  deferens  passes 
to  the  cloaca;   in  ChimsBra  it  first  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side;  it  generally  opens   with  the  ureter  into  a  sinus 
urogenitalis,  which  opens  by  a  papilliiorm  process  into  the  cloaca. 
Part  of  the  Mullerian  duct  remains  connected  with  the  infundibular 
ostium,  at  the  same  point  as  that  at  which  it  is  found  in  the  female. 
At  the  hinder  end  also  a  portion  rexnaina  connected  with  the  cloaca, 
in  the  males.     The  Mullerian  duct  in  Cliim»Ta  is  retained  in  the  same 
way.     In  the  males  of  the  Selachii  and  C\iim®r»  certain  parts  of  the 
posterior  appendages  are  converted  ^^^  copn\atoTy  orgsM  ip^^sO/). 
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Tho  generative  apparatus  of  the  Amphibia  is  very  similar  to  tlut 
of  the  Selachii.  The  oTariea  (Fig.  348,  A,  ov)  form  lamellae,  which 
project  into  tho  abdominal  cavity,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
number  of  tho  eggs  which  are  being  developed.  In  the  Urodela 
they  enclose  a  cavity,  which  is  broken  np  into  several  spaces  in  the 
Anura.  The  Mullerian  duct  forms  the  oviduct  (od),  Tvhich  com- 
mences a  long  way  anteriorly, 
by  an  infandibular  orifice,  and 
which  always  opens  separately 
into  the  cloaca.  It  is  generally 
greatly  increased  in  size  at  the 
breeding  season;  this  results  in 
its  being  thrown  into  a  nnmber 
of  coils.  In  the  oriparons  species 
(Salamandra)  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  tho  oviduct  functions  aa 
a  aterus. 

Tho  testes  are  placed  in  the 
same  region  as  the  oyaries.  They 
either  form  a  compact  organ,  or 
consist  of  a  series  of  larger  or 
smaller  (and  conseqnently  more 
numerous)  bodies.  The  latter  a 
the  case  in  many  Coeciliae,  while 
in  others  there  are  intermediate 
stages  towards  the  more  compact 
form,  A  longitudinal  collecting 
duct  receives  the  efferent  ducts 
of  the  different  portions  of  tho 
testis,  and  gives  off  again  trans- 
verse canals,  which  correspond 
in  number  to  the  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  kidney  and  are  con- 
Fig.  348.  UTOKcnitai  Hjstcm  of  the  "ected  with  them.  The  kidney. 
Amphibia  (Tritoo).  DiDgniDiinBtic.  therefore,  is  the  efferent  duct 
A  Female.  B  Male,  r  Kidneys  j  on  the  for  the  Sperm,  whioh  is  passed  out 
miriace  of  nbicii  tho  neuhroBtomaia  aro      ii_     _    i_     i-i_  i.         r  > 

inaicaled.      ...?    Ureter,      od   Ovidnct,     through    the    ureter    (secondary 
m  Mollerion  dnct.     ve  Effcront  duct  of     archmephric  duct).  IntheAnura, 
tho  leHtoi.   (  TeBiPB.   oir  Orary.  « Uro-     the   Sperm    from    the    testis  is 
gemtalonllco  (partly  aftorSpcngol).  ^^^^^   ^^   ^j^^  j^j^^^^  ,        ^   ^^^_ 

work  of  fine  canals  which  are 
placed  between  these  two  organs.  The  canals,  however,  which  pass 
into  the  kidneys  from  the  longitudinal  collecting  duct,  traverse  the 
kidneys,  without  being  connected  with  tho  Malpighian  corpnacles, 
and  open  directly  into  the  ureter.  Bafo  is  the  sole  exception ;  in  it 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  vasa  efferentia  and  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  In  the  Urodela  tho  anterior  portion  of  the  kidney 
(genital  portion]  is  connected  with  the  generativo  oigans.  Trans- 
verse canals  (u  e),  are  given  off  from  a  collecting  dnct,  which  is 
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commence  hj  a  wide  abdominal  month.  The  macona  membisne 
which  inrests  them  is  set  in  a  nnmber  fif  longitudinal  folds;  the 
lower  portion,  in  addition  to  the  greater  thickness  of  its  mnainJar 
wall,  is  distinrnished  from  the  other  and  longer  portion  by  the  larger 
size  of  its  folds  and  villi ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  Birds,  ^is 
differentiation  of  the  ovidnct  corresponds  to  the  different  function  of 
the  difEerent  parts ;  the  longer  and  more  anterior  portion  secretes  the 
albumen,  and  the  thick-walled  terminal  part  forma  the  shell.     This 

Eortion  is  connected  bj  a  short  and  narrower  piece  with  the  cloaca. 
1  correlation  with  the  atrophy  of  the  right  ovary  the  ovidact  of  the 
same  side  is  also  atrophied  m  Birds;  not  nnfreqnently,  however, 
remnants  of  it  are  foand  near  the  cloaca.  While  the  ovidocts  opem 
by  one  orifice  in  the  Ophidii  and  Saorii,  as  well  as  in  Birds,  in  the 
Chclonii  they  open  into  the  neck  of  the  so-called  arinary  bladder; 
this  foreshadows  the  relation  which  is  the  typical  one  among  the 
Mammalia.  In  many  Ophidii  a  direrticulom  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  cloaca  receives  the  opeoingB 
of  the  oviducts.  A  remnant  of 
the  primitive  kidney  is  retained 
behind  the  ovaries  (this  has  been 
observed  in  the  Saurii  and  Aves). 
The  testes,  which  are  gene- 
rally oval,  are  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  by  a  fold  of 
the  mesenteries;  this  is  either 
effected  in  front  of,  or  between 
the  kidneys.  Their  size  is  closely 
correlated  with  their  physio- 
Ic^cal  activity ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  Birds.  In  the  Ophidii 
they  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ovaries.  The  vasa 
efFerentia  pass  to  a  parorchis, 
which  generally  consists  of  a 
few  canals  only,  and  from  which 
a  vaa  deferens  extends  to  the 
cloaca.  In  the  Crocodilini  it 
is  straight,  in  the  Ophidii,  Saurii, 
and  Aves  it  is  arranged  in  a 
number  of  smaller  coils,  while 
in  the  Chelonii  (Fig.  349,  e)  it 
forms  a  complex  of  coils.  In 
many  Sanrii  and  Aves,  as  well 
as  in  the  Crocodilini,  its  hinder 
portion  is  widened  out. 

In  the  Sanrii  the  vasa  defe- 

rentia  still  nnite  with  the  ureters 

to  open  into  the  cloaca ;  in  the  Chelonii  they  open  into  a  sitias  uro- 

genitaliB,  which   is  formed   by  the  neck  of    the  urinary  bladder. 


Fig.  819.  Urinnrj  and  generKtive  orgsna 
of  n  Choloai»n  (Cheljdra  HerpentiDii). 
r  Eidnoy.  u  tJrotor.  v  Bladder.  E  Testes, 
a  SocoDdory  testos  and  vas  deferona. 
vg  Opemng  of  tbe  Drogcnital  BuiDa  iaUt 
the  cloaca,  d  Cloaca,  opened  from  be- 
hind, p  Penii.  a  Qroore  of  the  peaiE. 
r»  Hind  gut.     c  c'  Cloaoal  ceeoal  aaca. 
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SometitneB  each  spermatic  dact  opena  on  a  papiUiform  process  (Sanrii, 
Aves). 

A  radiment  of  the  Mullenan  dnct  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  filament  pasBing  forwards  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
Becondaiy  kidney  (Sanrii),  while  further  remnatits  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  primitive  kidney  which  are  not  converted  into  the 
secondary  testis  may  he  recognised. 

$  454. 

In  the  Mammalia  the   generative  apparatus  nndergoes   great 
relopmentofv 


metamorphoses,  owing  to  the  farther  development  of  various  portions 
of  the  e^erent  ducts  and  the  formation  of  a  nnmber  of  accessory 
organs.  In  the  female  apparatus  these  are  largely  correlated 
with  the  relations  that  obtain  between  the  embryo  and  the  maternal 
organism.  As  this  is  least  marked  in  the  Honotremata,  they  under- 
go the  least  amount  of  modification,  and  have  therefore  direct 
relations  to  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  especially  to 
the  Sauropsida.      The  oviducts  (Pig.  3S0,  f)  open  separately  into  a 


Fig.  850.     FenuJe  geoerative  nTgans  of 
OrnithorhjnolinB.    o  End  of  tiie  ori- 

dnot  and  ovarj.     E  Oridnot.    w  UteniB.  Fig.  851.    Female  gonerativo  oi^ans  of 

tt'  Point  ftt  which  tbe  orifice  of  the  utenu  Ealmatnriig.     ou  Ovaiy.     od  Oviduct, 

projeots  npwardB,  okwe  beloir  the  opemog  u  Utems.     cv  TEtginal  oan&lB.    cug  SiniiH 

of    the   nreter.      vu    TTrinarj  bUdder.  nrogenitaliB.        vu      TrinBrj      bladder. 

tug  Biona  nrogenitalii.    el  Cloaca.  itr  Uieter,     ■  Opening  of  the  bladder. 

sinus  urogenitalis,  which  communicates  with  the  cloaca  (cQ.  The 
lower  end  of  the  oviduct,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  greater 
thickness  of  its  mnscnlar  wall,  forms  a  uterus  («) ;  but  this  merely 
corresponds  to  the  structures  which  likewise  function  as  a  uterus  in 
many  Anamuia  and  Sauropsida. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  female  are  connected 
together  on  the  outer  surface,  and  each  of  them  gives  rise  to  an 
oviduct  and  ntemsj  as  well  as  to  a  new  portion,  or  vagina,  which 
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opens  into  the  sinus  nrogenitalis.  The  upper  portion^  which 
commences  by  a  very  wide  coelomic  orifice,  forms  au  ovidact 
(Fig  351,  Oil),  while  the  next  and  thicker- wiJled  portion  forms  a 
uterus  (w).  Each  of  the  two  uteri  open  by  a  papilliform  process  into 
a  portion,  which  from  the  exterior  appears  to  be  common  to  them 
both,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  t'wo  Mallerian 
ducts.  A  curved  vagina  is  given  ofE  from  this  on  either  side 
(Didelphys),  or  the  commencement  of  the  tube  is  replaced  by  a 
ccecal  vaginal  sac  which  is  pushed  out  backwards,  and  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  divided  internally  by  a  median  partition  ;  from 
this  sac  the  distinct  "  vaginal  canals ''  {cv)  pass  in  a  cnrved  direction 
to  the  urogenital  sinus  (ciig)  (Halmaturus). 

In  the  monodelphous  Mammalia  the  archinephric  dacts  are  united 
with  the  Mullerian  aucts  to  form  a  common  chord  (genital  chord).  The 
connection  between  the  two  Mullerian  ducts,  which  is  ^vell  marked  in 
HalmaturuSi  is  efFected  in  them  at  about  the  middle  point  of  the  duct, 
and  thus  they  become  connected  during  embryonic  life.     A  portion 
of  these  ducts  have  their  cavities  fused,  while  they  are  separate  in 
front  of,  and  behind  this  point ;  this  is  an  indication  of  the  common 
sac,  which  gives  o£E  the  vaginal  canals  in  the  Marsupialia.      But  in 
the  Monodelphia  the  lumina  are  fused  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  genital 
chord,  and  so  form  a  single  canal  (genital  canal)  which  opens  into 
the  sinus  nrogenitalis.     There  are,  therefore,  two  canals,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  at  their  commencement,  but  which  unite 
into  an  unpaired  portion  of  varying  length ;  these  canals  are  derived 
from  the  Mullerian  ducts,  which  are  separate  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
embryo.     The  parts,  which  are  distinguishable  even  in  the  Marsu- 
pialia, are  due  to  the  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  the  walls  of  the 
different  parts  are  differentiated,  and  the  modifications  in  them  are 
essentially  due  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  two  tubes.     The 
uteras  undergoes  a  number  of  changes,  most  of  which  are  due  to 
adaptations  to  its  relations  to  the  foetus.     Two  completely  separated 

uteri     open     into     a 
^  v/  c  vagma   m  many  Ro- 

^ll  M  I   1  other  Rodentia  the  two 

Fig.  352.  Various  forms  of  the  uterus  KhC,  u  Uterus,      uteri  are   Only   united 

od  OTidnct.    r  Vagina.  for  a  short    distance 

into  a  common  open- 
ing into  the  vagina  (e.g.  Cavia,  Ccelogenys,  Mus).  This  leads  to  the 
arranorements  seen  in  the  uterus  of  the  Insectivora,Camivora,  Cetacea, 
and  XJngulata,  where  a  single  uterus  is  continued  into  two  separate 
cornua  (I?),  which  are  continued  into  the  oviducts.  When  the  common 
portion  of  the  uterus  is  elongated,  the  cornua  are  shortened ;  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Chiroptera  and  ProsimiaQ ;  in  the  SimisD,  as  in  Man, 
there  is  a  single  uterus  ((7),  which  receives  an  oviduct  on  either  side. 
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TliG  appamtua  thus  formed  is  varionsly  modified  in  different 
parts.  The  testes  do  not  retain  their  primitive  position  anterioiij 
to  tho  kidneys  in  any  Mammals  except  the  Monotremata.  In  tl]« 
Cctncca,  Hyras,  Elephas,  and  TarioDS  Edentata,  they  are  placed  k 
little  to  tho  side  of,  or  below  the  kidneys.  In  others  they  are  foand  in 
the  inguinal  re^on  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  'which  they  pasa 
tbrongh  (many  Bodents,  tbe 
CameUdffi,  and  TariooB  C^- 
nivora  [Lntra,  Viverra]).  In 
othere,  finally,  they  trav^  still 
further  by  means  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  descending  through 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  into 
a  diverticulam,  the  scrotum, 
which  ia  formed  from  the  in- 
tegoment.  The  space  which  is 
formed  (canalis  vaf^inaJis)  when 
the  testis  passes  into  the  scro- 
tum, by  the  peritoneum  which 
grows  out  with  the  descending 
testis,  is  permanently  open  in 
most  Mammals,  so  that  tiie 
cavity  aromid  the  testis  is  b 
communication  with  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  As  the  te6t«s 
pass  down  the  inpninA.!  canal 
the  abdominal  wall  is  driven 
in  front  of  them.  When  the 
vaginal  canal  remains  opoi 
the  testes  may  return  again 
to  the  abdominal  cavity ;  this 
ordinarily  happens  in  many 
Pig.  S63.    I  UriuBiy  »nd  genentive  organa     Mammals  during  the  breedini? 

dentia,  Ohiroptera^  Insectivors, 
etc.).  The  scrotum  of  the 
MarBupialia  is  remarkable  for 
its  position  in  front  of  the 
genital  orifice.  It  is  a  special 
lont  of  the  Btmcture,  while  in  the  Mono* 
^^^"f^  delphia  the  scrotum  ia  de- 
veloped from  the  boundary  of 
the  primitive  urogenital  orifice. 
The  lower  end  of  tho  vas  deferens  is  always  simple  in  the 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia,  Camivora  and  Cetacea.  In  the  rest 
it  gives  rise  to  glandular  Btructurcs,  which  are  known  as  "veaicalffi 
seminalea,"  aa  tho  sperm  may  be  collected  in  them  (gl).  These 
organs  are  gi'catly  developed  in  the  Insectivora  and  many  Bodents; 


11  Ureter,  u  Urioajy  bladder.  T  Testes. 
Bp  Vasa  Bpcmiatica.  il  Tas  defcrena.  j 
ToaiculEO  Heminalefl.  sf  gl"  Prosfatio  gl&ndi 
m  Hascnlur  portion  of  the  nrnf^enital  dnni 
ic  Corpus  eavornoaum  penis,  be  Corp.  cai 
nrethno.  c  Cowpcr'a  ^'siida.  t  Tyson' 
glanda.  p  Prepuce,  g  Glaoi  pcQie.  II  Neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  commencci 
urogonilal  ainiiB,  opened  ia  froot.  ■  Opening 
of  tho  ductns  ejacnlatorii.  Ill  Glana  peoia 
seen  from  in  front. 
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in  the  former  they  are  often  broken  np  into  several  large  lobes^ 
wliile  in  the  latter  they  are  distinguished  by  their  length  and  by 
the  diverticula  which  are  found  on  them.  The  terminal  portion 
also  of  the  vas  deferens  often  has  a  glandular  structure. 

Besides  the  seminal  ducts^  the  short  terminal  portion  of  which 
receives  the  vesicular  seminales^  and  is  known  as  the-  ductus  ejacu- 
latorius^  rudiments  of  the  Mullerian  ducts  open 
into  the  urogenital  sinus  in  many  Mammals. 
They  either  consist  of  a  single  or  of  a  paired 
diverticulum,  which  corresponds  to  a  rudimentary 
sinus  genitalis  of  the  female,  or,  rather,  to  its 
vaginal  portion,  so  that  it  is  not  very  exact  to 
call  it  a  uterus  masculinus.  Part  of  it  some- 
times forms  a  portion  of  the  male  genital  sinus,  for 
the  seminal  ducts  open  into  it.  These  organs  are 
largest  in  the  Rodentia  (Fig.  354,  g)y  although, 
indeed,  they  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  other 
forms;  in  Man  they  are  represented  by  the 
prostatic  vesicle. 

Lastly,  the  urogenital  canal  is  provided  with 
yet  another  set  of  glandular  organs,  the  prostatic 
glands.  These  may  be  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  form  paired  lobate  structures  (Rodentia, 
Elephas,  Insectivora)  (Fig.  353,  gV  gl"),  or  they 
are  formed  of  a  number  of  smaller  tubes,  which 
are  connected  by  layers  of  smooth  muscular 
fibres  to  a  mass  which  is  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  urogenital  canal.  By  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  musculature,  which  is  found  on 
these  glands  in  other  forms  also,  the  prostate  is 
converted  into  a  circular  body. 


Fig.  864.  Urogenital 
canal  and  nrinary 
bladder  of  Lepus 
Canicnlns.  ^From 
behind.  B  The 
posterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  mascolinas  is 
laid  open.  0  Side 
view.  V  Bladder. 
u  Ureter,  d  Seminal 
dnct.  g  Sinus  geni- 
talis,    v^  Uroge^^ 


§  456. 

In  the  lower  divisions  the  efferent  ducts  of 
the  urinary  and  generative  apparatus  unite  with 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  enteric  canal  to  open 
into  the  cavity  which  has  already  (p.  562)  been 
called  the  "cloaca;''  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  should  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  condition, 
for  we  might  take  the  arrangement  which  obtains 
in  the  Cyclostomata,  GanoYdei,  and  Teleostei,  to  .         .    >. 

be  such,  where  the  lurogenital  organs  and  the  trSi^stw^  ^B!^«^^a\M^^ 
open  separately.  In  them,  the  anus  is  in.  front  ol  \^^  ^^^^-t^ 
orifices,  although,  and  especially  in  the  Qatxo\d©^>  ^^^\^^  ^  X^^^^sd 
sion  into  which  both  these  orifices  open ; 
indication  of  a  cloaca.     The  cloaca  is  wq] 

and  the  orifices  of  the  urogenital  apparati^  ^^^^^p'W  ^^^>  x^.  ^  jT^ 
behind  the  anus,  are  there  placed  on  the^^  ll^^^d^^^^  o.^^  ^  V 
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This  relation  is  henceforward  ihe  common  one ;  in  the  Amphibia, 
Beptilia^  and  Aves,  there  is  a  cloaca  of  pretty  much  the  same  kind ; 
in  Birds  it  is  provided  with  a  diverticnlom,  the  bnrsa  Fabricii 
(Fig.  333,  h)y  which  is  attached  to  its  hinder  waU.  The  cloaca  most 
be  regarded  as  being  inherited  by  all  the  Mammalia,  although  it  is 
in  the  Monotremata  only  that  it  persists  without  any  great  modifi- 
cation ;  in  the  rest  it  undergoes  considerable  changes.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  share  which  it  takes  in  the  differentiation 
of  a  copulatory  organ,  and  which  was  &intly  indicated  in  the  Am- 
phibia; these  changes  end  by  giving  rise  to  a  urogenital  orifice 
distinct  from  the  anus.  The  allantois  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  organs  which  are  differentiated  from  the  cloaca ;  it  is 
developed  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cloaca,  that  is,  from  the 

Eart  of  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  hind- gut  that  represents  it.  In 
lepidosiren  and  in  the  Amphibia  this  organ  forms  a  body  which 
springs  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cloaca  by  a  short  stalk ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  continued  into  two  anteriorly  placed  diverticula ;  it  lies 
freely  in  the  ccelom.  It  is  known  as  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
seems  indeed  to  function  as  .such,  although  the  ureters  open  some 
way  from  it.  Blood-vessels  are  distributed  on  its  thin  wall ;  the 
arteries  come  from  the  pelvic  vessels,  and  the  veins  pass  to  the  portal 
vein. 

In  the  Amniota  this  organ  is  very  greatly  developed  during  the 
embryonic  stages,  and  becomes  a  large  sac  which  grows  out  far 
beyond  the  embryo,  and  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  vessels ; 
it  envelops  the  embryo,  already  covered  by  the  amnion.  In 
Keptiles  and  Birds  it  gradually  atrophies  as  the  abdominal  wall  is 
closed  in,  and  disappears  altogether,  In  the  Saurii  and  Chelonii 
only  the  portion  of  the  allantois  within  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
retained ;  in  them  it  is  widened  out  into  a  sac,  which  is  provided 
with  diverticula  on  either  side  (Fig.  349,  v). 

In  the  Mammalia  this  organ  has  different  relations  to  the  develop- 
ing organism.  As  in  the  Beptilia  and  Aves  it  grows  out  into  a 
vesicle,  which  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  hind-gut  by  a 
stalk  which  runs  inside  the  umbilical  chord.  That  portion  of  the 
chord,  which  passes  into  the  ccelom  (urachus)  is  partly  converted 
into  a  ligament  (Lig.vesico-umbilicale  medium), partly  into  the  urinary 
bladder,  and  partly  into  a  sinus  urogenitalis,  where  the  orifices  of 
the  generative  ducts  pass  into  it.  In  the  Monotremata  and  Marsnpialia 
the  peripheral  portion  appears  to  have  the  same  relations  as  in  the 
Sauropsida,  while  in  other  Mammals  it  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
*'  chorion,'^  which  is  connected  by  villous  elevations  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  When  these  vascular  villi  of  the  chorion 
are  further  developed,  the  foetal  blood  passing  along  the  vessels  of  the 
nllantois,  acquires  a  distribution  in  the  peripheral  regions  of  the  sac. 
This  effects  exchanges  with  the  blood  which  is  distributed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  As  it  becomes  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  a  placenta  is 
developed ;    this  varies  greatly  in  character  according  to  the  way 
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in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  chorion  is  connected  with  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  ateros,  and  according  to  the  modifications 
nndei^one  by  the  latter  organ. 

§  457. 

The  copalatory  organs  form  another  series  of  parts  formed 
by  the  differentiation  of  the  wall  of  the  cloaca.  In  the  Selachii, 
indeed,  organs  which  did  not  belong  to  the  generative  apparatus^ 
parts  of  the  hinder  appendages — are  nsed  as  organs  of  copalation 
and  modified  accordingly,  bat  new  organs  begin  to  be  differentiated, 
which  in  the  Amphibia  are  faintly  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
papilla  which  projects  into  the  cloaca.  These  belong  to  one  of  two 
typical  forms;  in  one  the  organs  are  connected  with  the  posterior, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

One  of  them  is  dominant  in  the  Saurii  and  Ophidii.  The  copn- 
latory  organs  first  appear  as  external  appendages, 
placed  just  behind  the  cloaca ;  later  on  these  are 
invaginated  in  a  tubular  fashion  (Fig.  355,  p), 
and  are  only  protruded  during  copulation.  When 
protruded,  each  of  these  organs  is  continued  into 
two  more  or  less  blunt  ends,  which  vary  in  form. 
At  the  sides  there  is  a  groove,  which  is  continued 
on  fi-om  the  cloaca,  and  which  has  a  spiral  course 
posteriorly,  and  is  then  directed  towards  the 
middle  line;  this  serves  to  convey  the  sperm. 
The  largest  of  the  mascles  supplied  to  it  are  the 
retractors,  which  are  inserted  into  the  blind  end 
of  the  tubes.  Glands  open  near  the  root  of  the 
tubes  {gl). 

The  second  form  contains  a  number  of  dif< 
ferent  structures,  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
ceed from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cloaca,  and 
most  be  r^^rded  as  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  arrangement.  One  form  of  these 
organs  is  found  in  most  of  the  Katitaa,  and 
in  the  Penelopidee  and  Natatores  (Anser).  It  consists  of  a  tube 
which  is  supported  by  two  fibrous  bodies,  and  which,  when  pro- 
truded, forma  a  groove  which  leads  from  the  cloaca.  The  terminal 
portion  of  the  organ  is  retracted  by  an  elastic  ligament. 

Another  form  is  seen  in  the  Chelonii  and  Crocodilini,  and  in 
Stmthio ;  this  is  distingnished  from  the  previous  one  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  protrusible.  This  oi^an  is  likewise  supported  by  two 
fibrous  bodies,  which  are  intimately  connected  together,  and  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  349,  p).  On  the  dorsal  surface  there  is 
a  groove  between  the  two  bodies  (s),  which  appear  to  be  invested  by 
cavernous  tissue,  at  the  root  in  the  Crocodilini  and  Chelonii,  and 
along  the  whole  length  in  Strnthio.  As  ttls  tissue  is  more  abundant 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  fibrous  bodies  (in  Stmthio  it  is  formed 
from  the  continuation  forward  of  B  t**-"^  eAaatic  body,  which  is 


Fig.  35S.  Oloae*  of 
Ff  t  h  o  D,  opeuod  trota 
io  froaC.  K  Hiiul- 
^t.  u  OriScei  of  tbe 
ureters,  jl  Qlands, 
which  op«a  at  *. 
ji  Penial  tabei,  one 
of  whioh  is  laid  open 
longitndianllf. 
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placed  below  the  two  fibroas  ones)  it  forms  an  erectile  welt,  wliich 
represents  a  penis.  Special  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
fibrous  bodies,  act  as  retractors  of  the  penis;  in  Struthio  this 
organ  is  provided  with  special  elevator  muscles,  and  is  liidden  in  a 
diverticulum  of  the  cloaca. 

The  copulatory  organs  of  the  Mammalia  also  belong*  to  the  second 
type;  those  of  the  Monotremata  differ  markedly  from  the  organs  in 
other  Mammals.  Their  copulatory  organs  consist  of  a  short  penis, 
which  is  formed  of  two  erectile  bodies,  and  which  lies  in  a  pouch 
which  opens  into  the  cloaca.  By  means  of  a  muscle  this  can  be 
approximated  to  the  urogenital  canab,  and  so  takes  np  the  sperm 
through  an  orifice  which  is  placed  at  its  root,  near  the  opening  of  the 
urogenital  sinus.  Owing  to  the  special  mode  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  cloaca  is  differentiated,  this  organ  comes  to  be 
exclusively  related  to  the  generative  apparatus,  while  the  urine 
passes  out  through  the  cloaca. 

When  the  cloacal  aperture  is  differentiated  into  two  orifices,  the 
copulatory  organ  becomes  more  closely  related  to  the  nrogenital 
sinus.  During  the  embryonic  stage  a  fold  begins  to  be  raised  np 
around  the  cloacal  orifice,  and  a  process  is  developed  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cloaca,  which  carries  on  its  posterior  surface  a  gproove 
which  leads  to  the  opening  of  the  urogenital  canal.  As  the  embryo 
continues  to  grow,  the  cloaca  becomes  shallower,  and  the  wall  of 
partition  between  the  orifice  of  the  hind-gut  and  the  nrogenital 
canal,  which  is  formed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  urachns,  becomes 
more  distinct.  At  last  the  orifices  which  were  formerly  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  cloaca  come  to  tho  surface.  The  anterior  fissure  at 
the  base  of  the  genital  protuberance  forms  the  opening  of  the  uro- 
genital sinus,  while  the  hinder  orifice  forms  the  anus.  In  many 
Mammalia  the  two  orifices  are  always  close  to  one  another,  and  may 
even  be  enclosed  by  the  same  fold  of  integument ;  in  the  female  sex 
the  two  orifices  are  ordinarily  close  together.  This  is  most  markedly 
the  case  in  the  Marsupialia  (where  there  is  even  a  common  sphincter 
for  the  anus  and  urogenital  orifice)  and  Rodentia ;  in  which  fonnSi 
indeed,  it  obtains  in  the  males  also. 

§  458. 

Tho  urogenital  sinus  is  developed  to  a  different  extent  in  the 
two  sexes,  and  this  is  duo  to  the  difference  in  their  functions.  In 
the  male  the  urogenital  sinus  and  genital  protuberance  grow  out 
into  a  narrower,  but  ordinarily  long  canal  (the  so-called  urethra), 
with  the  walls  of  which  erectile  organs  are  connected.  They  form 
tho  penis.  In  the  female  there  aro  parts  which  are  similar  to, 
though  less  largely  developed  than,  this  organ  and  its  erectile 
bodies ;  they  form  the  clitoris,  an  organ  which  corresponds  to  the 
penis. 

The  erectile  organs  of  the  Marsupialia  are  formed  of  two  bodies 
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wWcli  are  derived  from  the  genital  protuberance  and  surround  the 
urogenital  canal ;  in  some  they  are  divided  at  their  free  end 
(Fig.  356,  a  b)  and  form  the  glans  penis.  The  urogenital  canal  is 
continued  on  to  each  half  in  the  form  of  a 
groove  («),  and  these  grooves  may  unite  together 
to  form  a  canal.  In  others  (Halmaturus)  these 
erectile  bodies  are  connected  with  two  others, 
with  which  they  unite  to  form  a  cylindrical  penis, 
and  bound  the  urogenital  canal.  The  first- 
mentioned  erectile  bodies  generally  fuse  very 
early  in  other  Mammalia  to  form  a  corpus  caver- 
nosum  urethr89  which  surrounds  the  urogenital 
canal  (urethra),  and  of  which  the  most  anterior  Fig.  856.  Divided 
end,  which  varies  greatly  in  form,  forms  the  glans  P?^,®  of  Didelphys 
penis.  The  two  other  erectile  bodies  (corpora  HalVes^o/the  glana. 
cavernosa  penis),  which  in  the  Marsupialia  are  s  Gkoove  on  its  inner 
not  firmly  connected  with  the  pelvis,  are  con-  "^J^®*  "  v^f?*^'* 
nected  with  the  ischium;  they  pass  above  the  placed *Wiind ^ the 
corpus  cavemosum  urethrsd,  but  do  not  extend  orifice  of  the  prepuce 
into  the  wall  of  the  urogenital  canal.     In  most  (after  Otto). 

Mammals  the  penis  thus  formed  extends  for- 
wards from  the  symphysis  pubis  along  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen,  and  ends  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  umbilicus; 
in  others  (Ghiroptera,  Primates),  it  is  free  and  hangs  dovm 
from  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  either  case,  the  integument  covers 
it  and  forms  a  fold  in  front  of,  and  around  the  glans  —  the 
prepuce. 

In  the  female,  the  genital  protuberance  is  never  developed  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  male;  it  forms  the  clitoris,  which  carries 
on  its  lower  surface  the  opening  of  the  urogenital  sinus,  which  is 
bounded  by  lateral  folds.  The  clitoris  is  generally  more  largely 
developed  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult,  as  it  projects  from  the 
pubic  fissure  and  is  a^erwards  withdrawn  into  it.  In  some  Apes, 
however  (Ateles),  the  clitoris  continues  to  be  developed  and  become 
an  organ  of  some  size.  Two  erectile  bodies  (corpora  cavernosa 
urethraa)  lie  in  the  walls  of  the  urogenital  sinus  and  surround  it 
as  far  as  the  clitoris,  at  the  base  of  which  there  is  another  pair  of 
erectile  bodies.  The  end  of  the  clitoris  is  generally  provided  with 
a  gland,  and  is  also  covered  by  a  prepuce.  Sometimes  this  organ 
is  provided  with  special  muscles,  which  are  mostly  differentiated, 
as  are  also  those  of  the  erectile  bodies,  from  a  common  occluder 
of  the  cloaca,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  Marsupialia.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  Mammals  have  muscles  wlxich  raise,  or  retract  the 
penis.  t  V  V 

Glandular  organs  open  into  the    x\t»oK®^^^^  Wi^^  ^^  \io\\i 
sexes.     There  are  others  besides  the  pro^^^Vo  ft^^^  ^^"^^W 
tioned  (p.  619);  there  may  be  one  or  v/f*    ^   ot  ^^  ^Xi^^^^^^.^^,^. 
pairs  (Marsupialia) ;  they  lie  at  the  root^  ^^*^^  -uO  V^^^^^  ^ 
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Cowper's  glands  are  connected  with  the  portion  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  erectile  bodies.  These  are  not  always  present  (Cetaces^ 
Camivora).  In  the  female  they  open  into  the  yestibalnm  vaginas 
(glands  of  Duverney  or  Bartholin).  The  glands  of  the  prepnce 
(Tyson's  glands)  are  developed  into  large  organs  in  many  Mam- 
mals, and  especially  in  the  xlodentia^  among  which  they  are  best 
developed  in  Castor  (Fig.  353,  t). 
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AcalopbsB — ^TontnclcB,  101 ;  Ectoderm, 
103;  Urticatiog  capsnlcs,  163;  Skolo- 
ton,  106;  Neryona  systetn,  108; 
Gastric  filaments,  118;  Sexnal  or- 
gans,  119. 

Acanthias — Fin,  477 ;  Kidneys,  603. 

Acaothocophali — Integument,  136;   Mns- 

calar  system,  143;  Mnscnlar  fibres, 

14i ;  Nervous  system,  147 ;  Enteron, 

.  169 ;     Lemnisci,     174 ;     Gonerativo 

organs,  176. 

Acanthometridao — Skeleton,  82. 

Aoanthopteri — Urostyle,  431. 

Acarina  —  Metameres,  237 ;  Cerebral 
ganglia,  256 ;  Ceeca,  269 ;  Hind-gat, 
270 ;  Malpigbian  vessels,  276 ;  Germ- 
giands,  298. 

Accra — Ganglia,  348. 

Acervnlina) — Supporting  organs,  81. 

Acbctar— Testis.  304. 

Acbetida — Aaditory  organ,  262. 

Acineta — Figure,  88. 

Acipenser — Dermal  bones,  425;  Bibs,  439; 
Cartilaginous  cranium,  450 ;  Dermal 
denticles,  450;  Thoracic  fin,  479; 
Spiracular  cleft,  5-13 ;  Pseudobran- 
cbia,  543 ;  Air-bladder,  547. 

Acopa—  Form  of  body,  390 ;  Gemmation 
in,  391 ;  Ganglia,  397 ;  Branchial  sac, 
399;  Branchial  slits,  402;  Sexual 
organs,  407. 

Acrania — ^Auditory  organs,  533;  Bespi- 
ratory  cavity,  541. 

Acridida — Auditory  organ,  262. 

Acrodont  Lizards — ^Teeth,  557. 

Acrocladia — Spines,  206. 

Actaoon — Excretory  organ,  377. 

ActinosphaBrium — Figure,  84. 

Adder — Epigastric  veins,  595. 

^ginidso— Tentacles,  102,  107;  Mar. 
ginal  vesicle,  110;  Gastrovascnlar 
system,  115 ;  Generative  organs,  122. 

.Aginopsia — ^Tentacles,  102. 


iEolidia— Ganglia,  349 ;  Liver,  362  ;  Yes- 
sols,  372;  Hermaphrodite  glands, 
382. 

iEqnoridao — Generative  organs,  122. 

^schna— Tracheal  gills,  290. 

Alciopida) — Visual  organs,  155 ;  Auditory 
organs,  156 ;  Excretory  organs,  17G. 

Alcyonaria — Generative  organs,  122. 

Alcyonella — Nervous  system,  146. 

Alcyonida) — ^Dig^ive  persons,  117. 

Alcyoninm — Skeleton,  106;  Figure  of, 
116. 

Alepas— Mantle,  236. 

Alligator— Pelvis,  485;  Spinal  nerves, 
514. 

Alveolina — Shells,  81. 

Amia — Sphenoids,  452. 

AnmiocoBtes — ^Vertebral  column,  426; 
Notochord,  426. 

Ammonites — Shell,  333. 

Ammothoc — ^Digestive  organs,  269. 

Amniota — Muscles  of  paired  appendages, 
498 ;  Glossopharyngeal,  518 ;  Vagus, 
521 ;  Nasal  canal,  526. 

Amoeba — Figure  of,  78;  Supporting  or- 
gans,  81 ;  Contractile  vesicle,  86. 

Amcebida) — Protoplasm  of,  76. 

Amphibia — ^Anterior  appendages,  414  ; 
Limbs,  415 ;  Corium,  417 ;  Epidermis, 
418 ;  Tcgumentary  glands,  420 ;  Der- 
mal bones,  425;  Vertebral  column, 
429;  Vertebnc,  432;  Atlas,  437; 
Sternum,  442 ;  Dermal  denticles, 
450;  Skull,  450;  Jngal,  457;  Bran- 
chial  skeleton,  469;  Branchial  arches, 
470;  Hyoid,  471;  Shoulder-g^le, 
475;  Fore-limb,  480;  Badins,  480; 
Uhia,  480;  Carpalia,  480;  Pelvic- 
girdle,  484;  Hind-limb,  488;  Toes, 
490;  Dermal  muscles,  493;  Trunk 
muscles,  494;  Intercostal  muscles, 
496;  Muscles  of  the  branchial  skele- 
ton,  497;  Masticatory  ma8olea<,4Ql  \ 
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Brain,  506;  Spinal  nerves,  514; 
Brachial  plexus,  614 ;  Olfactory 
norve,  515;  Glossopharyngeal,  518; 
Yagas,  621;  Goblct-shaped  organs, 
621;  Lateral  lino,  521;  Gustatory 
orgrans,  525  ;  Olfactory  organs,  525 ; 
Nasal  canal,  526;  Optic  bulb,  529; 
Sclerotic,  529 ;  Optic  muscles,  531 ; 
Evelids,  532;  Lachrymal  dncts,  532; 
Labyriuth,  535 ;  Eustachian  tube, 
537;  External  oar,  538;  External 
gills,  515;  Pharynx,  546;  Nasal 
glands,  518;  Teeth,  550;  Tongue, 
552 ;  Thyroid  gland,  554 ;  Stomach, 
557;  Mid.gut,  561;  Hind-gut,  562; 
Cloaca,  5G2 ;  Liver,  5&4 ;  Mesentery, 
665;  Lungs,  569,  572;  Blood-cor- 
puscles,  576  ;  Heart,  580 ;  Branchial 
arteries,  680;  Pulmonary  arteries, 
681 ;  Renal  arteries,  589 ;  Venous 
sinuses,  591;  Inferior  venoo  cavsB, 
692 ;  Lymph  sinuses,  698;  Lympha- 
tic hearts,  599 ;  Glands,  600  ;  Archi- 
nephrio  dact,  602;  Kidney,  603; 
Pronephridion,  603  ;  MuUerian  duot, 
604,  612;  Ureter,  604;  Ova,  609; 
Sperm,  609 ;  Generative  organs,  612 ; 
Oviduct,  612 ;  Allantois,  621 ;  Urinary 
bladder,  621 ;  Copulatory  organs, 
621. 

Amphiglena — Auditory  organs,  156. 

Amphinoma — ^Appendages,  136 ;  Nervo 
trunks,  149. 

AmphioxQS — ^Nerve  fibres,  32 ;  Branchial 
skeleton,  142 ;  Trunk,  413  ;  Epi- 
dermis, 418 ;  Notochord,  427  ;  Ver- 
tebral column,  428;  Cephalic  skeleton, 
442 ;  Cranium,  447 ;  Branchial  ske- 
leton, 468 ;  Muscular  system,  491 ; 
Medullary  tnbe,  602 ;  Peripheral 
nervous  system,  613 ;  Eye,  627 ; 
Figure  of,  539;  Respiratory  cavity, 
640;  Branchial  cavity,  640;  Branchia), 
641 ;  Hypobranchial  groove,  553 ; 
Enteron,  555 ;  Fore-gut,  556 ;  Liver, 
656;  Hearts,  675. 

Amphipnous — Branchial  lamella,  645. 

Amphipoda  —  BranchioD,  241  j  Ventral 
chord,  255 ;  Heart,  280. 

Amphistoma — Visual  organ,  154;  Shell 
gland,  183. 

Amphiuma — Vertebrae,  433. 

Anamnia — Epidermis,  418;  Supra-renal 
gland,  601. 

AnatidsB — Stomach,  558  ;  Syrinx,  672. 

Animals — Cells  in,  16;  Classification  of, 
66;  Phyla  of,  69. 

and    Plants — Boundary    between, 

68,  75. 

Anisobranchiata — Branchia),  337. 

Annelides — Excretory  organ,  4-6;  Vascular 
system,  50;  Parapodia,  135;  Cilia, 
137 ;  Rod-like  bodies,  140 ;  Tubular 
glands   141 ;  Muscular  system,  143 


NervonsBy8tem,149;  Visceral  nerves , 
151 :  Tactile setad,  151 ;  Visoal  organs, 
155;  Auditory  organs,  156;  Hind- 
gut,  164 ;  Coalom,  166  ;  Blood-vessds, 

171. 

Annulata  —  Masoulature,  42  ;  Nervous 
system,  42;  Excretory  organs,  42; 
Homology  in,  64;  Metamerism  in, 
130;  Integument,  136;  Setso,  140; 
(Esophageal  ring,  148;  Eyes,  154; 
Alimentary  canal,  162  ;  Coelom,  165 ; 
Vascular  system,  167 ;  Excretory 
organs,  176 ;  Spermatophores  of,  191. 

Anodonta — BranchiaB,  336 ;  Muscles,  342 ; 
Nervous  system,  346;  Heart,  370; 
Organs  of  Bojanus,  370 ;  Henal  ducts, 
376 ;  Genital  canal,  380. 

Anomia  —  Foot,    321;     Branchia?,    336 
Visceral  ganglia,  346. 

Anoplotherium — Manus,  483- 

Anseres — Cseca,  662. 

Ant— Salivary  glands,  23. 

Antedon — Pinnulse  of,  195. 

Antelope — Stomach,  658. 

Anthozoa — ^Form  of,  99 ;  Tentacles,  102 ; 
Skeleton,  106;  Muscular  system, 
108 ;  Gastric  system,  110;  Generative 
organs,  122. 

Antipatharia — Generative  organs,  123. 

Antipathidse— Skeleton,  106. 

Anura — Bibs,  439 ;  Maxilla,  457  ;  Bran- 
chial arches,  471 ;  Shonlder-girdle, 
476 ;  Pelvic-girdle,  484 ;  Hind-limb, 
488;  Sixth  toe,  488;  Demml  muscles, 
493;  Mesencephalon,  505;  Fadal 
nerve,  517 ;  Ductus  endolymphaticus, 
634 ;  Columella,  638 ;  External  gills, 
645;  Homy  teeth,  549;  Kidneys, 
604 ;  Testes,  612 ;  Fatty  bodies,  613. 

Apes — Dermal  muscles,  493;  Turbinate 
bones,  547;  Buccal  pouches,  649; 
Sublingua,  553 ;  Clitoris,  623. 

Aphides — Wax-secreting  organs,  250; 
Salivary  glands,  274 ;  Pseudova,  302. 

Aphroditacess — Elytra,  135;  Maxillary 
apparatus,  162  •  Mid-gut,  162. 

Aphrodite — Orig^  of  nerves,  151 ;  Ali- 
mentary canal,  162  ;  Liver,  165. 

AphroditidsB — SetsB,  140. 

Aplysia — Ganglia,    348;     Vessels,    372 
Copulatory  organ,  384. 

Appendicularia — ^Tail,  394  ;  Axial  organ, 
394;  Branchial  sac,  399;  Sexual 
organs,  407. 

Aptera — Gnathites,  246;  Ventral  chord, 
258 ;  Malpighian  vessels,  276; 
Tracheae,  288. 

Apteryx — Diaphragm,  499;  Aocessorios 
Willisii,  622. 

Apus — Shell,  286;  Ventral  chord,  254; 
Caeca,  268;  Salivary  glands,  274; 
Generative  organs,  290. 

Arachnida — Form  of  Body,  237 ;  Appen- 
dages,  244;    Spines,    249;    Yentiml 


guglio,  266;  Tiwenl  tumojut  aja. 

t«i>i,  269;  Sye,  866;  Enteric  Oftnal, 
869;  SaliTAry  glnnds,  273;  LiTer, 
276 1  Ualpighian  vesseU,  276;  Cir. 
onlatoiy  sjaUrni,  281 ;  Traohem,  290 ; 
Qarm  gluida,  292;  QeDeratiTe  orgaiu, 
296;  SetniiiKl  elemeata,  804. 

Annek— Quthites,  244;  Cedoo,  269; 
HiDd.gDt,270;  Balirar;  glands,  273; 
HepBtio  tabes,  278 ;  Ciroalatoir  b^b- 
tem,  2S1;  Traohesa,  290 ;  CopiUatory 
organs,  299. 

Arcft — BjBBnB  gland,  329 ;  Tinerftl  gtng. 
lia,  346 ;  Tisnal  orgaoi,  8S3. 

Aroella — Sappoiting  organB,  81)  TeEts, 
83 ;  ControoUlo  vesiQlM,  86. 

ArohegiwaDrio — Dermal  bonea,  426. 

Ardeo— Enterio  oanol,  665. 

Arenioola — Appendages,  136 ;  AuditorT 
organs,  166;  Fore-gat,  163;  Hind, 
gnt,  163;  TMonlar  ejratem,  169; 
Central  oigaoe  of  blood-Tasoalar 
Bystem,  169. 

Argiope— Fignre  of  larva  of,  307- 

Argonanta  —  HeoCoootjlised  arm,  327] 
Shell,  335  i  Liver,  36a 

Argolus— GscB,  268. 

ArgTronela— Tmohen.  290. 

Alicia — Dermal  glands,  141. 

Artemia— Eye,  266 ;  Heart,  280. 

Aithropoda— CoDneotiTo  tissue,  24;  TestB, 
38;  Hosclea,  40;  Nerroiu  ^fstem, 
42;  Vasotilar  Bystdm,  60;  Homo. 
dTOamj  in,  64;  General  roriow, 
226;  Cbwaifloation,  220;  Biblio- 
grapfay,  232 ;  Appendages,  237 ; 
Integnment,  248  ;  MaBoalar  system, 
262  ;  OephaliogoDgUon,  262  ;  Ventral 
gBnglioDio  ahain,  252 ;  Q^aopbageal 
ring,  262 ;  Feripheral  necvoos  system, 
252  ;  Yisoeral  nervona  ajstem,  269  ; 
Visual  organs,  263 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  267 ;  Salivary  glands,  273  ; 
Ccslom  of,  278;  Fat  bodies,  278; 
Vascnlar  system,  279 ;  Dorsal  tmnk, 
279  i  Venous  ostia,  279 ;  Perioordial 
dnna,  279;  Blood-flnid,  260;  Gener. 
ative  organs,  291 ;  Germ  glands,  292. 

Artbrostraca — Aaditory  vesioles,  261 1 
SalivsTj  glands,  274. 

Artiodaotyla — Dorso-lnmbor  vertebrffi, 
437 ;  Fore.limb,  483 ;  Pelvis,  486. 

AacalabotED— Eyelid,  632. 

Ascaris — MnscnUr  Qbres,  144 ;  Female 
organs,  184. 

Aaddiie — E^rm  of  body,  890 ;  Unsonlar 
system,  396;  Median  dorsal  nerve- 
chord,  396;  Peripheral  nerves,  397] 
Bianohial  aao,  400;  Heart,  401; 
I^ngnets,  401 1  Bronohial  alita  of, 
402 ;  Ventral  groove,  408 1  Ent«T0n, 
404;  Benal  organ*,  407. 
Asoones — OastralB  of,  93. 
Aselloa — Benal  oonoredona,  278. 


EX.  6sr 

Aiiphonlfr— Becpiratorf  oavili^,  S19. 

Aspidisoo — Cai&paoe,  83. 

Aspidogaster — Pbarjnx,  166. 

Astaens— Eeepiration  in,  269. 

AateraoBiLthioo — Arms,  195,  199;  .A.m- 
bnlaoral  feet,  195. 

Asterida — Nervous  sys^pi,  208 1  Visnsl 
organs,  210;  Alimentary  canal,  213; 
Ccelom,  21?;  Blood •  vessels,  218) 
Oenenitive  organs,  226. 

Asterisons— Arme,  196,  199]  Alimentw; 
oanal,  213. 

Asteroidte—BayB  of,  196;  Ambnlaoral 
plates,  202;  FoxillEe,  203;  Dermal 
ekeleton,  205;  Internal  skeleton,  206  j 
Bpines,  206;  PedicelUriea,  206; 
MuBonlar  system,  207 ;  Kervons  sys- 
tem, 208)  Interradiol  craoo,  216; 
fitone-oaiul,^!;  Qenerative  organs, 
224. 

Astrtsidse— Skeleton,  106. 

Astropeoten — Alimentary  oanal,  218 1 
Inten«dial  osBoa,  216;  Btontt-oanol, 
221. 

Ateles— Olttoris  of,  623. 

Atlanta— Shell,  823,  332;  Foot,  SS4t 
Eioretory  organ,  378;  Beoeptaonlnm 

Aolaooatomiun — Uid.gnt,  162, 

Anrelia— Diso  of,  24;  Fignre  of,  98 1 
Disoopborft  form,  69)  Unsonlar 
system,  108]  Gsatrovaacnlar  system, 
115. 

Avea— Gorium,  417 1  Boales,  418;  Claws, 
419 ;  Feathers,  419 ;  Vertebral 
oolumn,  iZ9 ;  Centra  of  vertebne, 
433  ;  Saornm,  434;  Caadal  vertebra, 
434;  Cervioal  vertebrta,  434;  Axis, 
437 1  Odontoid  prooess,  437 ;  Bibs, 
440;  Covering  bones  of  skull,  469; 
LaotuTmal,  459 ;  PalBto-qnadrate^ 
469)  Pterygoids,  461;  Palatines,  461 1 
PremaiillGB,  462;  Dentaries,  4^  | 
Shonlder-giidle,  476 ;  Clavicles,  477  > 
Pbalongea,  471 ;  Pelvis,  466 ;  Tannu^ 
46S  ;  Brain,  606 ;  Spinal  chord,  612  ; 
Olfactory  nerve,  616 ;  Gastatory 
organs,  626  ;  Olfactory  organs,  626] 
Solerotio,  630)  Eyelids,  632;  Lageno, 
636;  Tympanio  cavity,  637;  Coin. 
metla,  638 ;  Bitemal  ear,  638 ;  Cloaoo, 
662,  620;  Pancreatic  dncts,  665; 
Larynx,  670 ;  Lower  larynx,  671 ) 
Epiglottis,  671;  Ova,  609;  Sperm, 
609 )  Bursa  Fabrioii,  620. 

Avionla— Byasna  gland,  829 ;  Branohife, 


16)  Bctnolun,  243  t 
Dermal  skeleton,  249;  Cement  glands, 
286 ;  Hermwhxoditim  in,  S9S. 
Balanoglossns — Enteric  branobisa,  163 1 
Vaaonlar  tjttan,  170 1  Tentral 
grocrre,  40S. 
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Bdellosfcoma — ^Bespiratorr  organs,  542; 
Branchial  arteries,  679 ;  Kidney,  603. 

Bees— Stomach,  262 ;  Parthenogenesis 
in,  802. 

Belemnites — Shell,  334 ;  Phragmocone, 
334;  Pro-ostracnm,  334. 

Beroe — G^erative  organs,  123. 

Beroldos — Gastrovascular  system,  117. 

Birds — Fore-limbs,  417  ;  Tegumentary 
glands,  420;  Sternum,  442;  Squa- 
mosal, 458  ;  Foot,  489 ;  Toes,  490 ; 
Dermal  muscles,  493 ;  Intercostal 
muscles,  496;  Masticatory  muscles, 
497 ;  Dura  mater,  612  ;  Falx  cerebri, 
612 ;  Brachial  plexus,  614 ;  Sacral 
plexus,  614  ;  Crural  plexus,  515 ; 
Optic  bulb,  629 ;  Pecten,  531 ;  Lens, 
631;  Lachrymal  glands,  632 ;  Lachry- 
mal  ducts,  533 ;  Ductus  endolympha. 
ticus,  634 ;  Labyrinth,  635 ;  Palate, 
646;  Turbinate  bones,  547;  Nasal 
cavities,  648;  Nasal  glands,  648; 
Buccal  cavity,  549 ;  Teeth,  661 ; 
Tongue,  652 ;  BuccfLl  glands,  553 ; 
Thyroid  gland,  654;  Stomach,  557; 
Crop,  557  ;  Proventriculus,  558  ; 
Mid-gut,  561;  Hind-gut,  562;  Ca>ca, 
562;  Liver,  563;  Lungs,  573;  Heart, 
683 ;  Arterial  arches,  583 ;  Carotids, 
687;  Visceral  arteries,  589;  Verte- 
bral veins,  691 ;  Benal  veins,  594  ; 
Inferior  vena  cava,  695  ;  Arterial 
retia,  597 ;  Lymph  sinuses,  599 ; 
Lymphatic  glands,  600;  Thymus, 
600;  Benal  organs,  604;  Ova,  609; 
Ovaries,  613 ;  Oviducts,  614 ;  Testes, 
614. 

Boa— Heart,  582. 

Bohadschia — Cuvierian  organs,  216. 

Bombinator — ^Vertebrae,  432. 

Bombyx — Nervous  system,  259. 

Bonellia — Cerebral  mass,  148 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  161;  Vascular  system,  170; 
Excretory  organs,  174. 

Borlasia — Blood-oorpusoles,  172. 

Bothryooophalus  —  Male  organs,  181 ; 
Female  organs,  182. 

Botryllus — Colonies,  391. 

Bowerbankia — Alimentary  canal,  160. 

Brachiata — ^Arms,  196. 

Brachionus — Excretory  organ,  174. 

Brachiopoda — General  review,  306 ;  Clas- 
sification, 806;  Bibliography,  307; 
Form  of  body,  807 ;  Mantle-folds, 
807;  Shells,  807;  Tentacles,  308; 
Integument,  808 ;  Arms,  309  ;  Gills, 
309 ;  Muscular  system,  309 ;  Nervous 
system,  310;  Sensory  organs,  310; 
Alimentary  canal,  310;  Ileoparietal 
band,  311 ;  Excretory  organs,  812  ; 
Generative  organs,  313. 

Brachycephalus — Dermal  bones,  425. 

Brachyura — Branchia»,243;  Ventral  chord, 
254 ;  Heart,  281 ;  Male  organs,  295. 


Bradypus — Cervical  vertebra),  436;  Jugal, 

466;  PelWs,  486;  Cuneiform,  490. 
Branchiata — Appendages,  238;    Norvons 

system,    255 ;     Heart,   280 ;     Germ 

gland,  292. 
Branchiobdolla — ^Vascular    system,   168  ; 

Excretory  organs,   176;   Generative 

organs,  189. 
Branohiomnia — ^Visual  organs,  156. 
Branchiopoda — Shell,    235;     Gnathites, 

239 ;   Branchia),  242  ;   Dermal  skele- 
ton,  249;    CoDca,   268;    Liver,    274; 

Germ  glands,  294. 
Branchipus — Larva,    234  ;     Eyes,    265  ; 

Grerm  glands,  29 i. 
Brisinga — Kays,  196 ;  Anus,  203 ;  Coelom, 

216 ;  Generative  organs,  225. 
Bryozoa — Form  of  body,  129;  Gemmation, 

132;  Tentacles,  134,  136;  Cilia,  138; 

Cells,   139 ;   Muscular  system,  1-13 ; 

Nervous  system,  148;   Tactile  setao, 

152 ;   Alimentary  canal,  161 ;   Liver, 

165 ;  Coelom,  166 ;  Generative  organs, 

179. 
Buccinum — Siphon,    322  ;      Crop,     361 ; 

Penis,  386. 
Bufo — Branchial  arches,  471 ;    Stomach, 

557 ;  Testes,  612. 
Bu£^ — Stomach,    272;     Cement   glands, 

803. 
Bulla — Copulatory  organs,  384. 
Bnllsoa — Copulatory  organs,  384. 
Bursaria — Contractile  vesicles,  86. 
Buteo — ^Thoracic  vertebras,  441 ;  Sternum, 

448;  Hind-limb,  490;  Thyroid  gland, 

554;   Thymus,  555;    Stomach,  557; 

Heaj:i  and  vessels,  588. 

Caducibranchiata — Muscles   of    append- 

ages,  498 ;  Vagus,  522;  External  gillp, 

645 ;  Cephalic  arteries,  586. 
Calcispong^ao — Skeleton,     105;     Amphi- 

discs,  105 :  Gastric  system,  112. 
Calf —Prosencephalon,  508 ;  Spinal  chord 

511. 
Callianiridea — ^Tentacular  organ,  103. 
Calveria — ^Pedicellariro,  206. 
Calycozoa — Organisation  of,  99. 
Calymnidffi — Tentftcular  organs,  103. 
Calyptrsea — Branchiie,  338. 
Camelidsd — Testes,  618. 
Campanularia — Tentacles,  93, 101 ;  Cormi 

of,  93;  Tests,  104. 
Campanularise — Buds  of,  95. 
Campodea— Feet,  246 ;  Tracheal,  288. 
Canis — ^Pancreas  Aselli,  600. 
Capitella — ^Nervoue    system,  149;     Vas- 

oular  system,  170. 
Caprella— Heart,  280. 
CarabidsB — Ventral  chord,  254 ;  stomach, 

262 ;  Ovary,  301. 
Caroharias — Spiral  valve,  660;   Ovaries 

611. 
Carchesinso— Stalk,  83. 


CarciauB — Nervon*  ajstem,  254. 
Cardinm — Kerrong  syBtem,  346  j  Ccelom, 

867. 
Caridiuo— U&le  orgajis,  29G. 
Carin&ria— Shell,  325,  332;    Catie,   328; 
Bisnclute,  S38)   Commiaaiirea,  348; 
Excretory  organH,  377. 
Carinatai — Fore.liiubB,  417;  FloughBhare 
booe,  436  J    Stertnun,  443;  Clavicle, 
477;  Forcnla,  477;  Syrini,  672. 
CarmarinEi — Generative  organa,  122. 
CamiTOra^-NipplBS,  4Z2 ;    Dorao-lnmbar 
rertebrai,  437  ;  Tympanic  bono,  466 ; 
Clande,  477;  Symphyeia  pubis,  486) 
Cerebellum,  GIO;    Tentoriom    cerc- 
bolli,    612;    TapetDin,    530;     Optio 
inQicleB,  631 ;  Turbinate  bouea,  547 ; 
Coicimi,   662;     Liver,    694;     Tens 
cnviD,    593;      Benal    organa,    GOS; 
UtcruB,  615;  Hymen,  616 1  Ovaries, 
617;    Vbs  deferens,  618;   Cowper'i 
glands,  621. 
Caryophylltin— Segmentation  of,  129. 
Ca«iopeia— Diacophora  term  of,  99. 
Oaada — Proboscia,  361;  Salivarv  glftods, 

364. 
Castor— Tyson'a  glands,  624. 
Caanariua — Lymphatio  hearta,  599. 
Cat — PrOBcnoep^Ion,  608. 
Calallaota— Cells  of,  19. 
Catapfaracta — Infraorbital    bones,    456  ; 

Thoracic  fin,  479. 
Caterpillar— Spines,  2G0;  Enteron,  271; 

TracheiB,  287. 
Cavia— Dieras,  61 G. 
CocidcmyisB — PartbenogeDena  in,  303. 
Cenlrophorus — Dermal  denticlca,  423. 
CephEBB^Diflcophora  form  of,  99. 
Cephalopoda^Cartilage    cells,    26,    27 ; 
Head,  324  ;  Tentacles,  826  ;  SacketB, 
327  ;  CbromatcphoreB,  328  ;  Integn- 
mentary   glands,    329;     Shell,    832; 
Bespiratory    organs,    340 ;    Internal 
skeleton,    341 ;    Uoscles,  343  ;    Ner- 
TODB   ayatcm,  350;    Buccal   ganglia, 
361  i    Olfactory   organa,    363  ;    £ye, 
854;  AnditOTy  organa,  356;  Alimen- 
tary canal,  36S;  Jaws,  360;  Badnla, 
860;  Phar7nz,362;  Salivaiy  glands, 
864;     Liver,    866;    Inlc-b^,    367; 
Cccloni,  367 ;  Heart,  873  i  Excretory 
organs,  379;  Nidamental  glands,  367  ; 
Generative    anna,    387 ;    Spermato- 
phorea,  387. 
Cerambicidtc — Ventral  chord,  268. 
Ceratodn*— Operenlnm,   465;    Fin,   477; 
Abdominal  pore,  574;    Conna   arte- 
riosoa,  678. 
Ceratophry a— Dermal  bones,  425. 
Cercoriw— Stylela,  141. 
Cereanthns— Colonies,   lOOj    Pore,   117; 

Generative  organs,  123. 
Cervna — Sternum,  443. 
Cestodo— Form  of  bod;^,  129 ;  Segmenta- 


EchinococciiB,  181;  Cilia,  137;  Aoi< 
onli,  140;  Suokera,  143;  Pigment 
spots,  1G4;  Enteron,  159;  Excretory 
organ,  172;  GeneiatiTe  organs,  ISO  [ 
G^tal  pore,  184. 
Cetocoa— Nipples,  422;  Vertebral  colamD, 
435  ;  Bibs,  441 ;  Nasals,  465 ;  Ptery- 
goids, 466;  Fore-limbs,  472;  Bym- 
phyaia  pabia,  484;  Bolerotio,  530; 
Lachrymal  glanda,  637  i  Anditoiy 
meatua,  539;  Hilk  teetb,  549;  Bno- 
oal  glands,  563 ;  Stomach,  658 ;  Uid- 
gat,  561 ;  Tenm  cane,  593 ;  Benal 
organ,  605 ;  Uterus,  616 ;  Testes, 
618;  Vaa  deferens,  618;  Oowper'a 
gland,  624. 
Chntoderma^-Tentral  tnrface,  130 ;  Net- 
Tons  aystem,  152 ;  Enteric  branchini 
164. 
Chstognathi  —  Hasonlar  system,  142 ) 
Hoaonlar  flbrea,  146;  Latetal  line, 
143;  Alimentary  canal,  160;  Gene- 
rative organa,  185. 
Chetopoda  — Tentaclea,  133,  134;  Pan- 
podia,  134;  External  Branchite,  185 1 
Cilia,  138;  Dermal  glands,  141; 
Longitudinal  nerve-tmnks,  149 ;  Tis. 
ceral  nerves,  161 ;  Tactile  setee,  162  t 
Visual  organs,  156  ;  Masonlar 
stomach,  162;  Fore-gnt,  163;  Vas- 
cular system,  169  ;  Excretory  organ, 
178 ;  Genwotive  organs,  189. 
Chama— Beapiratory  cavity,  820;  Beoal 

dnots,  376 ;  Genital  canal,  381. 
Chamieleon— EpiBteniam,444;  lliDm,4S4; 
Eyelids,  632 ;  ^mpanic  membntae 
538. 
Charybdea — Marginal  vesiolee,  110. 
Chelonii — Scales,  418  ;  Dermal  bonea, 
425;  Plastron,  426;  Prooeaaea  ot 
vertebral, 433;  Caudal vertebrto, 434 ; 
Bibs,  439  ;  Colnmolla,  468 ;  Covering, 
bancs  of  aknU,  469;  Etbmoid,  469 1 
Palato-qaadrate,  469 ;  Dentaries,  462  j 
Hyoid,  472;  Bhonlder-girdle,  476; 
Fore-limb,  481;  Toea,  490;  Meten- 
cephalon,  507 ;  Spinal  chord,  611 ; 
Soleiptic,  630;  Lachrymal  glands, 
532 ;  Turbinate  bones,  647 ;  Homy 
teetb,  560;  Tongne,  652;  Stomach, 
657;  Hind-gat,  661;  Liver,  664; 
Heaentery,  665;  Larynx,  670;  Longs, 
673 ;  Abdominal  pore,  674 ;  Heart, 
681 ;  Artetial  arches,  6B2  ;  Arterin 
interOOBtAleS,  689 ;  Benal  veins,  694 ; 
I-ynph  Biousos,  SaO  ;  Lymph  hearts, 
599;  Th^miiB.*''™''''*'""'^^*'*^"*"* 
tois.  Rill  nopu^ato^  organs  621. 
Chelydr^'i-',VwVu«.688-.l.pnphat^ 

Chdv  8—1^.^9* 'aw,  *^ 
CheTretili^*^,.»Lo.V.\°.^- 
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K%  n  »: 


MS; 


C&oV^ioD^PLtrrsZf  6S. 


nffioc.  431;  Terteli 

KJkeAiln'jMT,  450;    Fi::,  47^;  Spical 

rk«3f,  57^;    Aorta.  56»;  Oridaeu, 
CI  1 ;  (>JiruMXnrr  orgaa,  61L 


Chirt^Atb — AI 

215;  EzcrcfUvj 


mVtY/nt,  437;  PrmttTplap,  460; 
CentnJe,  4^;  Bjiupbru  pobii^ 
4M ;  Ornbelltim,  510 ;  SaUingaa, 
553;  Ut«nu,  615;  TcMes,  618; 
Fema,  622. 

Chaum — Bpicnlefy  330;  Kerroni  cnteoi, 
344- 

ChnaeiB—Teni^liB,  326;  Shell,  382; 
Kzcrertorj  cirgmns,  377. 

Chtjwfmtitrm — GeDeniire  oigani,  97. 

Ciciida»— Orgmni  of  Toice,  250;  Hind- 
gut,  273;  Halpigfaiaa  toimIs,  277. 

CiooDiA — Cftrpaa,  481. 

CidndelmStomzch,  272. 

CidarU— BkeletoD,  201,  205;  BpiiiM, 
206 ;  Stooe-caoal,  222. 

Ciliatik— Cnia,  77 ;  Hoath,  &4 ;  Peristoma, 
85 ;  Pharynx,  85 ;  Xncleoliu,  89. 

Cimtalas^-Ganglia,  150. 

Cirrijx^dia— Mantle,     326;     Cirri,     239 
Brancbiso,  243 ;  Dermal  skeleton,  249 
Optic  Dcrre,  253 ;  Ventral  chord,  253 
Eyes,    264;     Enteron,    269;     Liver, 
274;   Cement-glandf,    285;   Herma. 
phroditism    in,    293;    Seminal    ele- 
ments, 804. 

Cladocerar— Shell,  285;  Eje,  265;  Hearty 
280;  Germ.glandB,  294. 

Cladolabei — Polum  vesicle,  223. 

Cladonema — Tentacles,  101. 

Clarias — Branchial  coil,  545. 

Olepsine— Ganglia,  150;  Mid-gat,  162; 
Vessobi,  l&l  i  Excretory  organ,  177 ; 
Generative  organs,  187. 

Clio— Respiratory  organs,  839;  Nervoos 
system,  849. 

Clapoa — Optic  nerve,  515;  Branchial  coil, 
545 ;  Generative  system,  610. 

ClapeidsD — ^yertebr»,489;  Labyrinth,  588. 

Clubiona— Traoheeo,  291. 

Ciypeastrida — Skeleton,  204 ;  Mastica- 
tory apparatus,  206,  214;  Stone- 
canal,  222. 

Oocoidao — Psoadova,  802. 

Coleoptera — ^Thorax,  287 ;  Gnathites, 
245;  Elytra,  247;  Wings,  248; 
Donnal  Skeleton,  249 ;  Spinning  ves- 
sels, 250;  Ycutral  chord,  254;  Audi- 


>yS;    B^ 

»l;  Copoksorr 


Tracbes.  29 


276  j 


CffcTfTiB  Dermal  boaes;,  424 ;  Tcrtebsv, 
433 ;  Engarhian  tcbe,  537 ;  Aadxiorr 
evades. 538;  Kidnera.  AH;  Ui 
ISM;  Tcsca,  612;  Cloaca,  GIS. 

Ccdentesata— ClassificadaD,  90. 91 ; 

derm,  90;  Coeaencbrma,  93  ;  BibKo- 
grai^T,  91 ;  Fom  of,  91 ;  Gasonla, 
92 ;  Hydraoth,  93 ;  Sensory  organs, 
109;  Afimeataiy  canal.  111;  Ova, 
124;  Seminal  filampura,  124L 

Ccdogenys— Utems,  615. 

Comatnla  Centro-dorsal,  204;  Pinnule, 
204;  Xerroos  system,  209 ;  Alimen- 
tary camJ,  213;  Blood-vesKls,  218| 
Generative  organs,  226L 

Conchifera— Sbell-glaad,  33L 

Conns — Proboscis,  361. 

Convolnta — Aoditory  organ,  156. 

CopehOa— Form  of  body,  390;  ICaatle, 
393;  House,  393;  Nervoos  system, 
396 ;  Auditory  organ,  398 ;  Branchial 
sac,  300;  Enteron,  403;  Heart, 404; 
Sexual  organs,  406. 

Copepoda — Appendages,  238 ;  Gnathites, 
239;  Optic  nerves,  253;  Ventral 
chord,  254;  Eye,  226;  CsBca,  268; 
Enteron,  269 ;  Excretory  organs,  276 ; 
Heart,  280;  Germ-glands,  293. 

Ooralliom — Skeleton,  106;  Generative 
organs,  123. 

Cordylophora — ^Tentacles,  93. 

Corethra — Stigmata,  289. 

Coronola — ^Nervous  system,  254;  Liver, 
274. 

Oorvina — ^Air-bladder,  468. 

Corycaida — ^Ventral  chord,  254;  Eyes, 
265;  Germ-glands,  293. 

Corynactis — Urticating  capenle,  104. 

Coryne — Tentacles,  93 ;  Bads,  95. 

Crabro — Stomach,  272. 

Crane — ^Trachea,  572. 

Craniota — Craniom,  427;  Branchial  skele- 
ton, 427,  445,  468;  Appendicular 
skeleton,  428;  Vertebral  oolomn, 
428;  Cephalic  skeleton,  445;  Skull, 
4-45,  447;  Nervous  systeni,  501; 
Medullary  tube,  502;  Peripheral 
nerves,  513;  Glossopharyngeal,  518; 
Visceral  nerves,  523 ;  Eespiratory 
cavity,  541 ;  Branohite,  555 ;  CEao. 
phagus,  556;  Stomach,  556;  Liver, 
563;    Heart,    576,  577     Lymj^atio 
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hearts,  576,  698;  Blood-vasonlar 
system,  576 ;  Excretory  organs,  601 ; 
Archinepbric  duct,  602. 

Crania — CsDca,  311. 

Craspedosoma — Gtonerative  organs,  299. 

Crayfish — Green-gland,  286 ;  Male  organs, 
295. 

Crepidnla — Branchiae,  338. 

Cricetns — GencratiTe  organs,  618. 

Crinoida — PinnolsB,  196;  Arms,  199; 
Tentacles,  200 ;  Dermal  skeleton,  203; 
Mnscular  system,  207;  Alimentary 
canal,  213;  Coelom,  217;  Blood, 
vessels,  218;  Stone-oanal,  222;  Ex- 
cretory organs,  224. 

Crooodilini — Centra  of  vertebra),  433 ; 
Processes  of  vertebree,  433 ;  Caudal 
vertebrse,  434;  Axis,  437;  Ribs, 
439;  Sternum,  442;  Epistemum, 
444;  Covering-bones  of  skull,  459; 
Lachrymal,  459 ;  Falato-quadrate, 
459 ;  Pterygoids,  461 ;  Palatines, 
461;  Maxilla,  462;  Hyoid,  472; 
Shoulder-girdle,  476;  Carpus,  481; 
Phalanges,  481 ;  lUum,  484 ;  Pelvis, 
485;  Tarsus,  488;  Toes,  490;  Cal- 
caneum,  490;  Abdominal  ribs,  496; 
Diaphragm,  499, 574;  Metencephalon, 
507 ;  Optic  bulb,  529 ;  Extenial  ear, 
538;  Turbinate  bone,  547;  Nasal 
glands,  548;  Teeth,  550;  Stomach, 
557;  Mid-gut,  561;  Liver,  564; 
Mesentery,  565 ;  Larynx,  570 ;  Lung^, 
573;  Abdominal  pore,  574;  Coelom, 
574;  Heart,  582 ;  Arterial  arches, 
582 ;  Carotids,  587 ;  ArterisD  inter, 
costales,  589;  Benal  veins,  594; 
Lymph  sinuses,  599;  Thymus,  600; 
Testes,  614 ;  Copulatory  organs,  621. 

Crow — Syrinx,  572. 

Crustacea — Blood-corpuscles,  29  ;  Der- 
mal branchiae,  46;  Form  of  body, 
234;  Nauplius  stage,  235;  Head, 
235 ;  Cephalothorax,  235 ;  Appen- 
dages, 238 ;  Branchiae,  240 ;  Integu- 
ment, 248;  Spines  or  setae,  249; 
Muscular  system,  251 ;  Optic  nerves, 
253 ;  Visceral  nervous  system,  254 ; 
Tactile  rods,  260 ;  Olfactory  organs, 
261;  Simple  eyes,  265;  Compound 
eyes,  265;  Faceted  eye,  267;  Ali- 
mentary canal,  267 ;  Masticatory 
stomach,  268 ;  Salivary  glands,  273 ; 
Liver,  275 ;  Excretory  organs,  276. 
285;  Fat  bodies,  278;  Copulatory 
organs,  299 ;  Seminal  elements, 
305. 

Cryptobranohus — Hind-limb,  488;  Longs, 
573. 

Cryptoohiton — Spicules,  330. 

Cunina. — Cartilage  cells,  26;  Gelatinous 
disc,  107 ;  Marg^al  vesicles,  110. 

Curculionidae — Ventral  chord,  254. 

Cuvieria — Integument,  207. 


Cyanea — ^Marginal  filaments,  102. 

Cyclas — Byssus  gland,  329;  Auditory 
organ,  356. 

Cyclifera — Bony  plates,  424. 

C^olomyaria — Chorda,  394 ;  Axial  organ, 
394 ;  Auditory  organ,  398 ;  Enteron, 
404;  Gill,  406. 

Cyclops — Nauplius  stage,  234;  Appen- 
dages, 238. 

Cyclostoma — Lung,  389. 

Cyclostomata — Nerve  fibres,  33  ;  Verte- 
bral column,  428;  Vertebrae,  488; 
Skull,  447 ;  Branchial  skeleton,  468 ; 
Muscles,  ^2;  Brain,  504;  Spinal 
chord,  510 ;  Optic  nerves,  515 ;  Glos- 
sopharyngeal, 518;  Homy  teeth, 
542 ;  Hypobranohial  groove,  553 ; 
Fore-gut,  556;  Mid-gut,  559; 
Branchial  artery,  579 ;  Caudal  yoin, 
579 ;  Kidney,  603 ;  Cloaoa,  619. 

Cydippidso — ^Axes,  101 ;  Grappling  lines, 
103 ;  Gastric  system,  117. 

CymbuUa — Hermaphrodite  glands,  882. 

Cymbulidae— Foot,  324. 

Cynips — Stomach,  272. 

Cynthia — Muscular  system,  395. 

Cyprinoids — Caudal  region,  431 ;  Vertebrae, 
439 ;  Beards,  525 ;  Gustatory  organ, 
525 ;  Auditory  organ,  534 ;  Saoocdns, 
534. 

Cythera — Nervous  system,  845;  Audi- 
tory vesicle,  857. 


Daotylethra — Tongue,  552. 

Dactylogyms — Visual  organs,  154. 

Daphnia— Figure  of,    268 ;    Caeca,  268  | 
Bespiration  in,  269. 

Daphnida — Branchiae,  243. 

Dasypus — Pterygoids,  466;  Pelvis,  486; 
Dermal  muscles,  493. 

Dasyurus — Tympanic  bone,  466. 

Decapoda — Cephalothorax,  235;  Appen- 
dages, 239 ;  Mandibles,  239 ;  Maxilla), 
239;  Maxillipeds,  239;  Locomotor 
appendages,  239 ;  Feet,  240 ;  Bran« 
chiae,  242;  Ventral  chord,  254;  Au- 
ditory vesicles,  261;  Masticatory 
stomach,  268;  Liver,  274;  Heart, 
281;  Male  organ,  295;  Seminal 
elements,  305. 

Delphinoidea  —  Teeth  551 ;  Pancreas 
Aselli,  600. 

Den  tali  um — Auditory  vesicle,  857* 

Derostomum — ^Auditory  organ,  156. 

Derotromata  —  Branchial  arches,  471  f 
Eyelids,  529;  External  gills,  545. 

Desmostioha — Ambulacra,  197;  Integu- 
ment, 204. 

Dibranchiata— Funnel,  825;  Arms,  326; 
Internal  skeleton,  842;  Nervous 
system,  860;  Eye,  856;  Salivary 
K^ands  364 ;  l^^^er,  366;  Ink-bag, 
809.    ^urio^os,   869;    Veins,  874; 
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Branchial  heart,  374;  Excretory 
organs,  379. 

Dictocyrta— Shell,  83. 

Dicyema — Organism  of,  68,  69. 

Didelpbia— Nipples,  422 ;  Manas,  482. 

Didelphys — Vagina,  621 ;  Erectile  bodies, 
623. 

Didomnnin — Colonies,  391. 

Difflug^ia — Supporting  organs,  81. 

Digitigrada — Hallax,  491. 

Dimyaria — Internal  skeleton,  342;  Month, 
359. 

Dinosaurii — Pelvis,  485. 

Diphyida) — ^Nectocalyces,  96;  Generative 
organs,  121. 

Diplopoda — Ncrvons  system,  255. 

Dipnoi — Vertebral  colamn,  428 ;  Gandal 
region,  431 ;  Nasal  canal,  521 ;  Vesti- 
bule, 534;  Air-bladder,  568;  Blood- 
corpuscles,  576;  Conns  arteriosus, 
678;  Oviduct,  611. 

Biptera— Thorax,  237;  Sel8D,246;Labrnm, 
246;  Wings,  248;  Halteres,  248; 
Ventral  chord,  259 ;  Auditory  organ, 
262;  Stomach,  272;  Mid-gut,  272; 
Salivary  glands,  274;  Malpighian 
vessels,  277  ;  Tracheal  vessels,  289 ; 
Ovary,  302;  Cement  glands,  803. 

Discophora — Marginal  filaments,  102 ; 
Gelatinous  disc,  107;  Muscular 
system,  108 ;  Marginal  vesicles,  110 ; 
Gastro- vascular  system,  114 ;  Gastric 
filaments,  116;  Generative  organs, 
122. 

Distoma — Enteron,  158 ;  Excretory  or- 
gans, 174 ;  Shell-gland,  183. 

Dog— Manus,  483 ;  Pelvis,  486. 

Doliolum — ^Larva3,  390;  Sensory  organs, 
397;  Branchial  slits,  402;  Ventral 
groove,  403 ;  Sexual  organ,  404. 

Dolinm—Siphon,  322;  Proboscis,  361; 
Salivary  glands,  364 ;  Penis,  385. 

Dolphin— Pore-limb,  482. 

DorididsB — BranchioB,  338. 

Doridopsis — Liver,  366. 

Doris— Branchiffi,  338;  Arms,  362;  Sali- 
vary  gland,  364;  Liver,  365;  Ves- 
sels, 372;  Beceptaculum  seminis, 
884. 

DromsBus — ^Auricle,  477;  Columella,  588. 

Dysdera— Tracheae,  291. 

Dyssycus — Gastric  system,  112. 

Dytiscus— Visual  organ,  263;  Stomach, 
272 ;  Hind-gut,  273. 


Eoardines— Shell,  308 ;  Vascular  system, 

812 ;  Generative  organs,  313. 
Echidna  —  Pterygoids,      466  ;      Dermal 

muscles,  493 ;  Canals  of  Gartner,  617. 
Echinida  —  Masticatory     organs,     214 ; 

Stone-canal,  222. 
Eohinocucumis  —   Integument,       207; 

*•  Lungs,"  216. 


Echinoderes — Nervous  system,  146;  Ex- 
cretory organ,  174. 

Echinoderma  —  Gleneral  review,  192  ; 
Classification,  193 ;  Bibliography, 
194 ;  General  form,  194 ;  Larvae,  194 ; 
Muscular  system,  207 ;  Nervous  ays* 
tem,  208;  Sensory  organs,  210; 
Alimentary  canal,  211 ;  Vessels,  217  ; 
Water  vessels,  219 ;  Stone-canal,  220 ; 
Excretory  organs,  224;  Generative 
organs,  224. 

Echino'ida — Dermal  branchiae,  200  ;  Cal- 
careous skeleton,  202 ;  Dermal 
skeleton,  205 ;  Internal  skeleton, 
205;  Pedicellariae,  206;  Masticatory 
apparatus,  206,  214;  Spines,  206; 
Muscular  system,  207 ;  Nervoas  sys- 
tem, 209 ;  Blood-vessels,  218 ;  Stone- 
canal,  222 ;  Generative  organs,  225*. 

Echinorhynchus — Aciculi,  140;  Genera- 
tive organs,  186. 

Echinothurida — Dermal  skeleton,  205  ; 
Masticatory  organs,  214. 

Echinus— Figure,  204;  Pedicellariae,  206 ; 
Nervous  system,  209 ;  Blood-yessels, 
218;  Stone-canal,  222;  Generative 
organs,  226. 

Echiurus — Ganglion  cells,  148;  Alimen- 
tary  canal,  161;  Vascular  system, 
171 ;  Excretory  organs,  175. 

Edentata — Scales,  418;  Carapace,  426; 
Sacral  vertebrae,  436;  Episternuoit 
444;  Turbinate  bones,  465;  Pre- 
maxillso,  466;  Contrale,  482 ;  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  509 ;  Cerebellam,  510 ; 
Stomach,  558 ;  Arterial  retia,  597  ; 
Renal  organs,  605 ;  Testes,  618. 

Eledone — Suckers,  327 ;  Copulatory  or- 
gans, 328 ;  Salivary  glands,  364. 

Elophas— Nipples,  422;  Milk  teeth,  552; 
Benal  organs,  605 ;  Prostatic  glauds, 
619. 

Elysia — Branchiae,  339. 

Enaliosaurii — Hind-limb,  488. 

Enchytroens — Central  ganglia,  149. 

Enteropneusti — Branchial  skeleton,  142  ; 
Alimentary  canal,  398. 

Entomostraca  —  Nauplius  stage,  235  ; 
BranchiaD,  243;  Eye,  261;  Masticatory 
stomach,  268  ;  Liver,  275  ;  Fat 
bodies,  278;  Excretory  organ,  285; 
Shell-gland,  286. 

Epeira— Eye,  266;  Tracheae,  291. 

Ephemera — Tracheal  gills,  290. 

Ephemerida — Salivary  glands,  274;  £c- 
dysis,  289;  Tracheal  gills,  290 ;  Ovi- 
duct,  302. 

Epistylis— Stalk,  83. 

Equus— Digits,  484 ;  Stomach,  556. 

Erinaceus — Dermal  muscles,  493. 

Ervilia — Pharynx,  85. 

Esox — ^Vertebrae,  430;  Cartilaginous  cra- 
nium, 480;  Eye,  529;  Opercular  gill 
543. 
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Encopidso —Marginal  yesiclos,  llO. 
Eadendrinin — ^TentacleSi  93,  101 ;  Cormi, 

9^;  Figaro  of,  9i;  Tosts,  104. 
Eanioe  —  Appendages,    136 ;     Yasoalar 

system,  169 ;  Generative  orgaos,  190. 
EnniceidsQ — Longitadinal     nerye*triinks, 

149. 
Enphansia — Eye,  264. 
Eaplectella — Skeleton,  106. 
Eaplotes — Carapace,  83. 
Euryalida  —  Anns,     196 ;    Integament, 

203. 
Earylepta — ^Alimentary  canal,  158. 
Snrystomata  —  Aaditory     organ,    538 ; 

Columella,  538. 

Fabricia — ^Auditory  organs,  156. 

Palco— Eye,  529. 

FibrospongisD— Skeleton,  106. 

Firolidee — Kidney,  377. 

Fishes  —  Corinm,  417  ;  Tegumontary 
glands,  420 ;  Vertebral  oolamn,  429  ; 
Artioolar  processes,  437 ;  Bibs,  438  ; 
Hind-limb,  487 ;  Intercostal  muscles, 
496 ;  Muscles  of  branchial  skeleton, 
497 ;  Do.  of  paired  appendages,  498 ; 
Electric  organs,  500;  Cerobellam, 
505;  Medulla  oblongata,  505;  Ar- 
achnoid, 513 ;  Spinal  nerves,  514 ; 
Olfactory  nerve,  515;  Vagus,  517; 
Visceral  nervous  system,  523 ;  Beards, 
524;  Olfactory  organs,  525;  Eye, 
528;  Optic  bulb,  529;  Lens,  531; 
Eyelids,  532;  Labyrinth,  535; 
Branchial  pouches,  542;  Enteron, 
555;  (Esophagus,  556;  Liver,  564; 
Mesentery,  565  ;  Air- bladder,  567 ; 
Heart,  577 ;  Bulbus  arteriosus,  578 ; 
Branchial  artery,  578;  Carotids, 
578;  Arterial  arches,  579;  Aorta, 
579;  Arteria)  intercostales,  589; 
Venous  system,  590;  Ductus  Cuvieri, 
590;  Jugular  veins,  590;  Cardinal 
do.,  590;  Caudal  do.,  590;  Portal 
system,  590;  Benal  portal  system, 
590;  Inferior  vena)  cava),  593; 
Lymph  sinuses,  598;  Lymphatic 
hearts,  599 ;  Lymphatic  glands,  600 ; 
Ova,  609;  Sperm,  609;  Efferent 
ducts,  610. 

Fissnrella — Branchiae,  337;  Heart,  371; 
Excretory  organ,  377;  Generative 
glands,  385. 

Flagellata — Protoplasm,  76. 

Flea— Ovary,  301. 

Flies — Nervous  system,  257. 

Flustra— Hind-gut,  161. 

Foraminifera — Protoplasm,  76;  Shells, 
81. 

Forficulidae- Elytra,  247. 

Formica — Masticatory  stomach,  272. 

Fowl — Hyoid,  472 ;  Brain,  507 ;  Auditoiy 
organ,  533 ;  Stomach,  557 ;  Develop, 
mont  of  arteries,  587. 


Frog — Vertebral  column,  433;  Brain, 
505 ;  Branchial  plexus,  514 ;  Cephalic 
arteries,  586;  Arterial  system,  586; 
Benal  veins,  594. 

Fungia)— Colonies,  100;  Skeleton,  106. 

Gadus— Skull,  452 ;  Shoulder-girdle,  475. 

Galoodea — Nervous  system,  256;  Ganglia, 
256;  Digestive  organs,  270;  Lungs, 
291 ;  Generative  organs,  297* 

Galeus— Ovaries,  610. 

GallinoD — Caxui,  562. 

Gammarus — Heart,  280. 

GanoTdei — Vertebral  column,  429 ;  Trans- 
verse processes,  431 ;  Fin  rays,  432 
Bibs,  439;  Cartilaginous  cranium 
450;  Mandibular  apparatus,  453 
Operculum,  455 ;  Shoulder-g^irdlCj 
475 ;  Thoracic  fin,  478 ;  Pelvic-girdle 
481;  Ventral  fin,  487;  Olfactory 
lobes,  50-i;  Thalamoncephalon,  504 
Sinus  rhomboidalis,  505;  Medulla 
oblongata,  505;  Optic  nerves,  517 
Ciliary  processes,  530;  Spiracle,  537 
Spiracular  cleft,  543 ;  Teeth,  550 
Enteron,  555;  Spiral  valve,  560 
Air-bladder,  567 ;  Conus  arteriosus 
578;  Aorta,  585;  Kidneys,  601 
Mullerian  ducts,  610;  Cloaca,  619. 

Gasteropoda— Velum,  319 ;  Foot,  321, 323 
Mantle,  322;  Siphon,  322 ;  Tentacles 
326,  352 ;  Integumentary  glands, 329 
Shell,  332;  Operculum,  335;  Branchiae, 
337 ;  Internal  skeleton,  341 ;  Cerebral 
ganglia,  347 ;  Buccal  ganglia,  351 
Olfactory  organs,  352;  Visual  or 
gans,  353;  Auditory  organs,  356 
Alimentary  canal,  358;  Jaws,  360 
Circulatory  centres,  368,  Auricles, 
369,  373 ;  Heart,  371 ;  Vessels,  371 
Blood-fluid,  375;  Excretory  organ 
377 ;  Generative  organs,  381 ;  Effe 
rent  ducts,  382. 

(Jasterostomum — Pharynx,  158. 

Geckotida) — Teeth,  551. 

Geophilus — Nervous  system,  225. 

Gephyrca — Incomplete  metamerism,  310 ; 
Bespiration  in,  136;  Integument, 
136;  Cilia,  137 ;  Dermal  glands,  141 ; 
Cerebral  mass,  148;  Alimentary 
canal,  161 ;  Vascular  system,  170 ; 
Excretory  organs,  174;  Generative 
organs,  189. 

Gerardia — Generative  organs,  122. 

Geryouidaj— Nervous  system,  109;  Mar- 
ginal vesicles,  110. 

Glomeris — Enteric  canal,  271 ;  Trachooo, 
288. 

Glycera — Visceral  nerves,  151 ;  Vascular 
system,  170. 

Glyceridae^ — Blood-corpuscles,  172. 

Gnathostoma Jlerve-fibres,33;  Cranium, 

4^17 ;  iKj^et  i«^^®»  ^^ »  ^»^^^o-«l^^- 
rate,    a^    petmal  mxisoles,    492; 
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Optic  neryes,  515;  Semicircolar 
canals,  534;  Hypobnuichial  grooTC, 
554. 

Goat^Sknll,  463. 

Gordiacca — ^Alimentary  canal,  160;  Ex- 
cretory organs,  173. 

Gordios — Alimentary  canal,  160;  Ex- 
cretory  organs,  173 ;  Generative 
organs,  185. 

Grallatores — Optic  bulb,  529;  Pecten, 
531. 

Gregarinse— Sensory  organs,  42;  Form 
of,  76 ;  Cnticular  layer,  78 ;  "  Head," 
80;  Nutrition  in,  83 ;  Figure  of,  87 ; 
Beprodaction  in,  87;  Pseudonavi- 
cellsD,  87. 

Gymnolsmata — Cells,  139. 

Gymnopbiona — Bibs,  439. 

Gymnosomata — Cepbaloconi  of,  326 ;  Be- 
spiratory  organs,  339. 

Gymnotos — Electric  organs,  500. 

Haliotis  —  Epipodiam,  324 ;  Branchiss, 
337;  GiUDglionic  chain,  347;  Heart, 
371 ;  Excretory  organs,  377 ;  Germ- 
gland,  385. 

Halisarca — Ectoderm,  103;  Sexnal  organs, 
119. 

Halmatnrus — Nipples,  422;  Veins,  591; 
Erectile  bodies,  623. 

Harpa — Siphon,  323;  Proboscis,  361; 
Penis,  386. 

Hedessa — Ceeca,  268. 

Helicinas— Shell,  332 ;  Lnng,  339 ;  Sper- 
matophores,  383 ;  Beceptacnlnm 
seminis,  383. 

Heliozoa — Protoplasm,  76. 

Helix— Tentacles,  326;  Haemal  spaces, 
373;  Hermaphrodite  glands,  382; 
Generative  apparatus,  383. 

Hemiptera— Seta),  246;  Wings,  248; 
Ventral  chord,  259 ;  Stomach,  272 ; 
Hid-gut,  272;  Malpighian  vessels, 
277 ;  Generative  organs,  302  ;  Testis, 
804. 

Hermella — Tentacles,  134;  Appendages, 
136 ;  Ganglia,  150 ;  Vasculsar  system, 
170. 

Heterakis — Alimentary  canal,  159. 

Heteropoda — Gelatinous  tissue,  25;  Shell, 
322,  332;  Foot,  824;  Cutis,  328; 
Branchiso,  338;  Muscular  system, 
342;  Commissures,  348;  Olfactory 
organ,  352 ;  .  Eye,  354 ;  Auditory 
vesicles,  357;  Badula,  360;  Crop, 
361 ;  Excretory  organs,  378 ;  Becep- 
taculum  seminis,  385 ;  Penis,  385. 

Heterotricha— Cilia,  79. 

Hippolyta — Auditory  vesicles,  261. 

Hirudinea — Bespiration  in,  136;  Integu- 
ment, 136;  Dermal  glajids,  141; 
Muscular  system,  142;  Muscular 
fibres,  144;  Nervous  system,  149; 
Ventral  ganglia,  160;  Visceral  nerves 


151 ;  Cup-shaped  organs,  153 ;  Vis- 
ual organs,  154 ;  Fore-gut,  162 ; 
Enteric  glands,  164;  Vascular  sys- 
tem, 167;  Excretory  organs,  177; 
Generative  organs,  186;  Generative 
products,  190,  Spermatophores,  191. 

Hirudo — Vascular  system,  167 ;  Excretory 
organs,  177 ;  Generative  organs,  187. 

Histiotheutis — Eye,  355. 

Hocmopis — Mid-gut,  162 ;  Generative  or- 
gans, 187  ;  Generative  products,  190. 

Holothuria — Alimentary  canal,  214;  Polian 
vesicles,  223. 

HolothurisB — Integument,  207. 

Holothuroida — Ambulacra,  197;  Tentacles, 
200;  Calcareous  skeleton,  202  ;  In- 
tegument, 206;  Internal  skeleton, 
207 ;  Muscular  system,  208 ;  Nervous 
system,  210;  Sensory  organs,  210; 
Alimentary  canal,  211, 214;  "  Lungs," 
215;  Coelom,217;  Blood-vessels,  218; 
Stone-canal,  221 ;  Polian  vesicles, 
222;  Water-vessels,  223;  Excretory 
organs,  224 ;  Generative  organs,  226. 

Holotricha—Cilia,  79. 

Homarus — Male  organs,  295. 

Hyrona — Elidncy,  605. 

HyaleidsD — Foot,  324;  Bespiratory  or- 
gans, 339;  Hermaphrodite  glands, 
382. 

Hyalonema — Skeleton,  106. 

Hydra — Neuromuscular  ceUs,  30 ;  Cormi, 
94. 

Hydrso — Generative  buds,  120. 

Hydractinia — Tentacles,  93,  101 ;  Buds, 
95;  Polymorphism  in,  95;  Tests,  104. 

Hydriformes — Muscular  system,  108. 

Hydrobius — GJenerative  organs,  803. 

Hydrochffirus — Uterus,  615. 

Hydroida — Musculature,  39 ;  Tentacles, 
93;  Medusae,  93;  Buds,  95;  Tests, 
104 ;  Supporting  lameUa,  107 ; 
Nervous  system,  109 ;  Gastrovascular 
system,  114 ;  Ova,  124. 

Hydroid  Polyps — Flagellate  cells,  21. 

Hydromednsao — Tentacles,  101 ;  Muscn- 
lar  system,  108;  Marginal  vesicles, 
110;  Gastric  system,  115;  Pigmented 
investment  of  stomach,  118 ;  Separate 
sexes,  120. 

Hydrophilus — Development,  246. 

Hymenoptera — Gnathites,  246 ;  Lingua*, 
246;  Paxaglossae,  246;  Wings,  248; 
Dermal  skeleton,  259;  Wax  organs, 
250 ;  Spinning  vessels,  250 ;  Ventral 
chord,  259;  Stomach,  272;  Malpi. 
ghian  vessels,  277 ;  Tracheal  vesicles, 
289 ;  Generative  organs,  302;  Testis, 
304. 

Hyperida — Optic  nerves,  253;  Auditory 
vesicles,  261. 

Hypotricha — Cilia,  79. 

Hyrax — ^Dorso-lumbar  vertebrae,  436 ; 
Testes,  618. 
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lohnenmonida — ^Mid-gat,  272;  Cement* 
glands,  303. 

IchthyomiB — ^Teeth,  551. 

Infusoria — Sensory  organs,  42  ;  Alimen- 
tary canal,  47 ;  Protoplasm,  77 ; 
Nucleus,  77;  Caticular  layer,  78; 
Figure  of,  79;  Skeleton,  83;  Con- 
tractile  vacuoles,  85;  Conjugation, 
89. 

Inseota — ^Alimentary  canal,  48;  Head, 
235;  Metameres,  237;  Thorax,  237; 
Gnathites,  244 ;  Mouth  organs,  245 ; 
Feet,  245;  Mandibles,  245;  Maxillss, 
245 ;  Feet,  246 ;  Dorsal  appendages, 
247;  Wings,  247;  Integument,  248 ; 
Spines,  250;  Spinning  vessels,  250; 
Nervous  system,  257 ;  Ganglia,  258 ; 
Visceral  nerves,  259 ;  Nervus  recnr- 
rens,  259;  Nervi  transversi  accessorii, 
260;  Tactile  rods,  260;  Olfactory 
organs,  261 ;  Auditory  organs,  261; 
Simple  eye,  265;  Compound  eyes, 
266;  Faceted  eye,  267;  Enteric 
canal,  270 ;  Malpighian  vessels,  271, 
273,  276;  Hind-gut,  273;  Salivary 
glands,  274;  Subneural  cavity,  279; 
Blood-cells,  280;  Alse  cordis,  283; 
Circulatory  organs,  283 ;  Aorta,  283 ; 
Ecdysis,  289;  Germ.glands,  292; 
Generative  organs,  300,  304;  Par- 
thenogesis,  302;  Pseudova,  302; 
Seminal  elements,  305;  Copulatory 
organ,  305. 

Insectivora — Centrale,  482 ;  Symphysis 
pubis,  486;  Fibula,  490;  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  509 ;  Yense  cavso,  592 ; 
Testes,  618;  Yesicula)  seminales,  618 ; 
Prostatic  vesicles,  619. 

Isopoda — Branchiss,  241 ;  Ventral  chord, 
255 ;  Compound  eyes,  267 ;  Chyle 
intestine,  268;  Liver,  275;  Heart, 
280;  Female  organs,  294;  Seminal 
elements,  305. 

Ixodes — Generative  organs,  298. 

Janthina — Branohia),  338. 

Julus — Salivary  glands,  274 ;  Malpighian 

vessels,  276 ;  Benal  concretions,  278 ; 

Circulating  system,  284 ;  Generative 

organs,  299. 

Labyrinthobranchiata — Branchial  arches, 
470. 

LsBmaigus — Ovaries,  610. 

Lacerta — Columella,  458 ;  Frontals,  458. 

Lagomys — Caooum,  562. 

Lagostomus— Uterus,  616. 

Lamellibranchiata — ^Velum,318;  Diagram 
of,  819;  Foot,  321;  Tentacles,  326; 
Integumentary  glands,  329;  Byssus 
gland,  329;  Shell,  331;  Hinge  of 
shell,  382 ;  Branchio),  336 ;  Muscles, 
342 ;  Nervous  system,  345 ;  Visceral 
nerves,  351 ;  Tentacles,  352 ;  Visual 


organs,  853 ;  Auditory  vesicles,  357; 
Alimentary  canal,  358;  Stomach,  359; 
Hind'gut,  359;  Liver,  364;  Coelom, 
367 ;  Circulatory  centres,  368 ;  Auri- 
cles, 369,  373 ;  Vessels,  372 ;  Form- 
elements  of  blood,  875;  Organs  of 
Bojanus,  376;  Generative  organs, 
380. 

Lamellicomiad — ^Ventral  chord,  258;  Tra- 
cheal vesicles,  289. 

Lemur — Dorso-lumbar  vertebras,  436. 

Lepadidse— Dermal  skeleton,  249;  Ven- 
tral chord,  255 ;  "  Cement  glands," 
285 ;  Hermaphroditism  in,  291. 

Lepidoptera — Thorax,  237;  Mouth  organs, 
246;  Feet,  246;  Wings,  248;  Spinning 
vessels,  250;  Nervus  recurrens,  259 ; 
Malpighian  vessels,  277;  Tracheal 
vesicles,  289 ;  Ovary,  302 ;  Cement- 
glands,  303 ;  Bursa  copulatrix,  303. 

Lepidosiren — ^Vagus,  517 ;  Air-bladder, 
568;  Heart,  580;  Aortic  arches,  580; 
Allantois,  620. 

Lepidosteus— Opercular  gill,  543;  Spiral 
valve,  560. 

Lepisma — ^Ventral  chord,  258. 

Lepus — Uterus,  617;  Urogenital  canal, 
619. 

Leptocardii — ^Notochord,  426;  Olfactory 
organs,  525 ;  Vertebrsa,  438. 

Leucifer — ^Auditory  vesicles,  261. 

Libellulidse— Tracheal  gills,  273;  Salivary 
glands,  274 ;  Bespiration  in,  290. 

Limax — Tentacles,  326;  Byssus  gland, 
329;  Shell,  332;  Lung,  839. 

Limicolso — ^Excretory  organs,  177 ;  Gene- 
rative organs,  185. 

Limnadia — Shell,  235;  Hespiration  in, 
269;  Liver,  274;  Ovary,  294. 

Limnadiacoss — Branchia),  241. 

Linmetis — Branchiss,  241. 

Linens — ^Proboscis,  141. 

LinguatulidsQ — ^Trachea},  291. 

Lingula— Gill,  308;  Stalk,  308;  Alimen- 
tary  canal,  311 ;  Croca,  311 ;  Vascular 
system,  312. 

Lisarmatid89 — "Lungs,"  215;  Excretory 
organ,  312. 

Littorina — Denticles,  360 ;  Stomach,  862; 
Penis,  386. 

Lizard— Foot,  489  ;  Arteries,  587. 

Lizada — Tentacles,  101. 

Looustidas — ^Auditory  organs,  262. 

Loemodipoda — Compound  eyes,  267* 

Loliginidas — Fins,  325  ;  Arms,  826  ; 
Calamus,  335;  Bespiratory  organs, 
340;  Eye,  355;  Pharynx,  361,  362; 
Digestive  organs,  363;  Liver,  366; 
Ink-bag,  367 ;  Circulatory  centres, 
868;  Arteries,  374;  Oviduct,  886; 
Pouches  of  Needham,  387. 

Loligopsis^^^yej  S^^ »  ^®<5a,  863. 

Lophobratic\^-^®^^^®»    *^ '    ^^^ 
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Lophopus — Ccllsi  139. 

Lottia — Branchisa,  837. 

LoxoBoma — Tentacles,  134. 

Lncemaria — Marginal     filaments,     102 ; 

Gastrovascalar  system,  112. 
LncisD — Colonies,  391. 
Lacina — Nervons  system,  345. 
Luidia — Alimentary  canal,  213. 
LnmbrioidsD — Ganglia,      150 ;      Visceral 

nerves,  151 ;  Excretory  organs,  177  ; 

Generative  organs,  185. 
Lnmbriculas — Ya£calar  system,  169. 
Lnmbricns — Muscular      stomach,      162 ; 

Vascular    system,    167  j    Excretory 

organs,  178. 
Lutra— Testes,  618. 
Luttaria — Ganglia,  346. 
Lycosa — Circulatory  system,  284;   Tra- 

cheoB,  291. 
Lymnseida} — Lung,  339. 
Lysidice — Maxillary  apparatus,  162. 
Lymna)U8 — Crop,  361. 

MacgilUvraya — ^Velum,  321. 

Macropus — Turbinate  bones,  547. 

Macrotarsi — Calcaneum,  490. 

Macrostoma — Generative  organs,  180. 

Macrura — Ventral  chord,  254;  Heart, 
281 ;  Male  organs,  295. 

Mactrar— Siphons,  320;  Ganglia,  345.  846 ; 
Tentacles,  352;  Coelom,  867;  Genital 
canal,  381. 

Madrepores — Skeleton,  106. 

MadrcporinsQ — Generative  organs,  122. 

Malacostraca — Development,  234  ;  Nau- 
plins,  235;  Appendages,  239;  Ventml 
chord,  253 ;  Auditory  vesicles,  261 ; 
Caeca,  268. 

Malaptcrurus — Electric  organs,  500 

Malleus— Byssus  gland,  329. 

Mallophagus — Generative  organs,  303. 

Mammalia — Stomach,  9 ;  Blood-corpus- 
cles,  29;  Cerium,  417;  Hoofs,  419; 
Hairs,  420;  Anal  glands,  421; 
Mammary  glands,  421 ;  Vertebral 
column,  485 ;  Processes  of  vertebra?, 
436 ;  Cervical  vertebrsD,  436 ;  Caudal 
vertebra*,  436;  Odontoid  process, 
437 ;  Bibs,  441 ;  Cervical  ribs,  441 ; 
Sternum,  442 ;  Clavicles,  442 ;  Xiphoid 
process,  442 ;  Epistemum,  444 ;  Pri- 
niordial  cranium,  463;  Tympanic 
bone,  466 ;  Meckel's  cartilage,  467 ; 
Glaserian  fissure,  467 ;  Stapes,  467 ; 
Hyoid,  472 ;  Coracoid,  476 ;  Scapula, 
476;  Manns,  482;  Pelvis,  485; 
Hind-limb,  490;  Dermal  muscles, 
493 ;  Dorsal  muscles,  495 ;  Inter- 
costal muscles,  496  ;  M.  pyramidalis, 
496;  Masticatory  muscles,  497; 
Diaphragm,  499,  574;  Corpus  stria- 
tum, 508 ;  Comu  ammonis,  508 ; 
Fornix,  509;  Cerebral  hemispheres, 
509;    Gyri,    509;  Sulci,   509;    Tha- 


lami  optici,  509;  Epiphysis,  509; 
Mesencephalon,  509. ;  Aqnaednctus 
Sylvii,  509;  Corpora  qua^gemina, 
509;  Cerebellum,  510;  Pons  Varolii, 
510 ;  Spinal  chord,  512 ;  Falx  cerebri, 
512;  Tentorium  cerebelli,  512;  Ar. 
achnoid,  513;  Brachial  plexus,  514; 
Crural  plexuses,  515;  Sacral  plexuses, 
515 ;  Olfactory  nerve,  515 :  Facial 
nerve,  517;  Accessorius  Willisii, 
522 ;  Tactile  organs,  524 ;  Gustatory 
organs,  525 ;  Nasal  canal,  527 ;  Organ 
of  Jacobson,  547,  528;  Stenonian 
ducts,  527,  548;  Eye,  528;  Lens, 
529;  Optic  bulb,  529;  Sclerotic, 
530;  Optic  muscles,  531;  Eyelids, 
532;  Harderian  gland,  532;  Lachry- 
mal glands,  632;  Lachrymal  ducts, 
533;  Ductus  endolymphaticus,  534; 
Labyrinth,  585;  Cochlea,  536; 
Columella,  538;  Stapes,  538;  Audi- 
tory  meatus,  539;  Palate,  646; 
Eustachian  tube,  546 ;  Pharynx,  646 ; 
Velum  palatinum,  546,  549;  Nasal 
cavity,  647;  Turbinate  bones,  547; 
Teeth,  650 ;  Milk  teeth,  552 ;  Tongue, 
552;  Buccal  glands,  553;  Thyroid 
gland,  554 ;  Stomach,  658 ;  Mid-gut, 
561 ;  Hind-gut,  562 ;  Cax^um,  562  ; 
Cloaca,  563,  620;  Liver,  563,  664; 
Mesentery,  565;  Larynx,  570;  Epi- 
glottis,  571 ;  Lung^,  573 ;  Ccelom, 
574;  Blood-corpuscles,  676;  Heart 
583  ;  Arterial  system,  683 ;  Auricles, 
683 ;  Atrio-ventricular  valve,  584  ; 
Aoi*tic  arches,  584 ;  Ligamentuni 
Botalli,  585;  Aorta,  688;  Ischiao 
arteries,  589 ;  Vertebral  veins,  692 ; 
Vena  azygos,  693;  Jugulars,  693; 
Inferior  vena  cava,  595;  arterial 
retia,  697 ;  Pleural  cavity,  598 ; 
Lymph  sinuses,  599;  Peyerian 
glands,  600;  Lymphatic  glands, 
600;  Thymus,  600;  Renal  organs, 
605 ;  Urachus,  606;  Urinary  bladder, 
606;  Ova,  609;  Sperm,  609;  Genera- 
tive organs,  615;  Ovaries,  617; 
Male  organs,  617;  MuUerian  duct, 
617;  Placenta,  620;  Chorion,  620; 
Prepuce,  624 ;  Clitoris,  624 ;  Cowper's 
glands,  624. 

Man— Mastoid,  464;  Hyoid,  472;  Cen- 
trale,  482  ;  Manus,  483 ;  Pelvis,  486 ; 
Dermal  muscles,  494;  Masticatory 
muscles,  497 ;  Choroid,  630 ;  Auditory 
meatus,  639 ;  Turbinate  bones,  547 ; 
Ca>cum,  562 ;  Appendix  vermiformis, 
662;  Venous  system,  596;  Uterus, 
615 ;  Hymen,  616 ;  Prostatic  veaielo, 
619. 

Manatee — Cervical  vertebrsB,  486. 

Marsupialia — Nipples,  422 ;  Odontoid  pro- 
cesses, 437 ;  Epistemum,  444 ;  F^utt. 
mastoid,  4€id ;  Pelvis,  486;  Marsupial 
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bones,  487;  Hallux,  491;  M.  pyra. 
midalifl,  496 ;  Cerebral  commiBsnres, 
508;  Gercbellnm,  510;  Stapes,  538; 
Turbinate  bones,  517 ;  Sinus  maxil- 
larU,  548 ;  Milk  teeth,  552  ;  Thyroid 
gland,  551;  Stomach,  558;  Liver, 
564;  Auricles,  583;  Yense  cavaD,  592; 
Benal  organs,  605;  Oviducts,  615; 
Copulatory  organs,  622 ;  Erectile 
bodies,  623;  Scrotum,  618;  Yas 
deferens,  618 ;  Testes,  618. 

Mednsse — Gclatinons  tissue,  25 ;  Cartilage 
cells,  26 ;  Cartilaginous  skeleton,  38  ; 
Nervous  system,  109. 

Melolontha— Mid-gut,  272;  Heart,  283; 
Generative  organs,  304. 

Menobranohus — ^Yertebrso,  432;  Enteric 
canal,  561 ;  Trachea,  571. 

Menopoma — YertebrsB,  432;  Hind-limb, 
488 ;  Trachea,  571. 

Hermis — ^Excretory  organ,  174;  Genera- 
tive organs,  185. 

Mesostomum — Nervous  system,  145 ;  Yis- 
ual  organs,  154. 

Hicrostomead — Generative  organs,  183. 

Mites — Benal  concretions,  278. 

Mnemidad — Axes,  101. 

Mcsandrina — Colonies,  100. 

Molgula — ^Nervous  system,  395;  Sexual 
organs,  407. 

Molpa£a — '* Lungs''  216;  Cuvierian  or- 
gans,  216 ;  Polian  vesicles,  223. 

Mollusca--Connective  tissue,  24;  Carti- 
laginous skeleton,  38;  Dermal  bran- 
oUs9, 46 ;  General  review,  315 ;  Clas- 
sification, 316;  Bibliography,  317; 
Form  of  body,  318;  Yelum,  318; 
Appendages,  325 ;  Integument,  328 ; 
Cilia,  828;  Shell,  330;  Branchiae,  835  ; 
Nervous  system,  343;  Sensory  organs, 
351 ;  Tentacles,  352 ;  Visual  organs, 
353 ;  Auditory  organs,  358 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  358;  Pharynx,  359;  Badula, 
360;  Liver,  364;  Pancreatic  gland, 
356;  Coelom,  367;  Yascular  system, 
868;  Blood.fluid,  375;  Excretory 
organs,  46,  375 ;  Generative  organs, 
380. 

Monitor — Frontals,  459;  Pelvis,  485;  Eye, 
529. 

Monodelphia — Stapes,  538 ;  Genital  canal, 
615 ;  Scrotum,  618. 

Monotremata — ^Mammary  glands,  421 ; 
Odontoid  process,  437 ;  Epistemum, 
444;  Coronoid  process,  467;  Coraooid, 
476 ;  Scapula,  476 ;  Marsupial  bones, 
487;  M.  pyramidalis,  496;  Cerebral 
commissures,  508;  Cerebellum,  510; 
Olfactory  nerve,  515;  Eye,  530; 
Lagena,  536 ;  Stapes,  538 ;  Auditory 
meatus,  539;  Homy  teeth,  549; 
Thyroid  gland,  554;  Stomach,  558; 
Cloaca,  563, 620;  Foramen  ovale,  584; 
Yenae    cavsd,   592;     Oviducts,    615; 


Testes,  618 ;  Yas  deferens,  618;  Copu- 
latory organs,  622. 

Mormyrus — ^Electric  organs,  500. 

Moschidae — Manus,  483. 

Muolleria — Cuvierian  organs,  216. 

Mnrex — Siphon,  322 ;  Dermal  glands,  329 ; 
Proboscis,  361 ;  Anal  glands,  362. 

Mus — Uterus,  615. 

Mustelino — Caocum,  562. 

Mustelus — Ovaries,  611. 

Musca — Proboscis,  260;  Malpighian  ves- 
sels, 277. 

Muscida^— Heart,  283. 

Mya — Cranglia,  846. 

Mygalida — Lung^,  291. 

Myrianida — Appendages,     136;     Yisua 
organs,  135. 

Myriapoda— Head,  235;  Form  of,  237; 
Gnathites,  244;  Integument,  248; 
Nervous  system,  255;  Tactile  rods, 
260;  Eyes,  265;  Enteric  canal,  260; 
Salivary  glands,  274;  Malpighian 
vessels,  276 ;  Benal  concretions,  278  ; 
Circulatory  system,  283;  Tracheae, 
280;  Germ.glands,  292;  Generative 
organs,  299 ;  Seminal  elements, 
805. 

Mysis — Branchiae,  241 ;  Auditory  vesicles, 
261;  Heart,  281;  Female  organs, 
294 ;  Seminal  elements,  305. 

Mytilidad — Bespiratory  cavity,  320. 

Mytilus — ^Byssus  gland,  329;  Branchiao, 
336 ;  Genital  canal,  381. 

Myrmecophaga — Jugal,  466. 

Myxinoidea — Auditory  capsules,  448; 
Trunk  muscles,  494;  Brain,  504; 
Yisceral  nervous  system,  523 ;  Laby- 
rinth, 533;  Systemic  arteries,  585; 
Carotids,  585 ;  Kidney,  603 ;  Ovaries, 
610. 

Myzostoma — Intestinal  tube,  163. 

Naiades — Byssus  gland,  329 ;  Auditory 
vesicles,  359. 

Narcine — Electric  organs,  500. 

Nassula — Pharynx,  85. 

Natatores — Anal  glands,  420 ;  Optic  bulb^ 
529;  Pecten,  531;  Stomach,  558; 
Trachea,  571 ;  Lymphatic  hearts, 
.  599 ;  Copulatory  organs,  621. 

Nauplius — ^Appendages,  238 ;  Eyes,  2&1. 

Nautilus  —  Funnel,  325  ;  Copulatory 
organs,  327 ;  Shell,  333 ;  Bespiratory 
organs,  340 ;  Cephalic  cartilage,  342 ; 
Nervous  system,  850,  351 ;  Eye, 
35-1;  Otocyst,  357;  Pharynx,  362; 
CsDca,  363 ;  Circulatory  centres,  368 ; 
Branchial  veins,  373 ;  Excretory  or- 
gans, 379 ;  Oviduct,  386. 

Nemathelminthes — ^Muscular  system,  142 ; 
Muscular  fibres,  144;  Nervous  sys- 
tem, 147 ;  Alimentary  canal,  157 ; 
Genital  p^uots,  190. 

Nematodes  <««.»  Af  1100^^^^     system,     142  ; 
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Lateral  line,  143;  Tactilo  papillsa, 
153;  Generative  orgaDS,  184;  Semi- 
nal  elements,  191. 

Nemertes — ^Proboscis,  141 ;  Vianal  organs, 
154. 

Nemertina — ^Incompletemetamerism,  130; 
Proboscis,  140, 141 ;  Nervous  system, 
147;  Tactilo  setsa,  152  ;  Cephalic  pits, 
153  ;  Visual  organs,  154 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  157. 

Neomenia — Nervous  system,  152;  Enteric 
brancbisB,  164. 

Neophanta — ^Visual  organs,  155. 

Nepa — Bespiratory  tube,  289. 

Nephelis — ^Vascular  system,  167 ;  Ezcre- 
tory  organs,  177;  Gtenerative  pro- 
ducts, 190. 

Nephropneusta  —  Shell,  323  j  Nervous 
system,  349;  Jaws,  360;  Excretory 
organs,  378. 

Nerita~-Heart,371. 

Neritacea — Branchias,  338. 

Neritinor— Heart,  371. 

Nenroptera — Thorax,  237;  Gnathites,  242 ; 
Enteric  canal,  272 ;  Ovary,  302 ;  Male 
organs,  304. 

Nodosarids&— Shells,  81. 

Notidani — Branchial  arches,  469 ;  Clefts, 
492. 

Notommata — Excretory  organs,  175. 

Nndibranchiata — BranchioB,  838;  Tenta- 
cles, 352  ;  Intestine,  862 ;  Vessels, 
372. 

Numida — Stemnm,  443. 

Ooeanidsa — ^Marginal  vesicles,  110. 

Octactinisa — ^Tentacles,  100;  Transverse 
axes,  100 ;  Tentacles,  102 ;  Gastric 
system,  117. 

Ootopoda  —  Tentacles,  327  ;  Internal 
skeleton,  340;  Muscles,  343;  Oto. 
cysts,  357 ;  Pharynx,  362 ;  Liver, 
366;  Oviduct,  386. 

Octopus — Mantle,  325 ;  Copulatory  or- 
gans, 327 ;  Eye,  355 ;  Salivary 
glands,  363 ;  Circulatory  centres, 
368 ;  Figure,  373. 

Odontomithes — Teeth,  551. 

CErstedia — ^Nervous  system,  147;  Auditory 
organ,  156. 

Oikopleura^"  House,"  393. 

Oletera — Ovaries,  296. 

Olynthus — Gastrula,  93;  Fore  canals, 
112. 

Ommatoplea — ^Nervous  system,  147. 

Onchidium — Lung,  339. 

Oniscus — Liver,  275 ;  Generative  organs, 
294,  295. 

Onychoteuthis — Suckers,  327. 

Ophidiaster — Generative  organs,  225. 

Ophioderma — Generative  organs,  224. 

Ophidii— Scales,  418;  Centra,  433;  Pro- 
cesses  of  vertebrse,  433 ;  Caudal  ver- 
tebra, 434;  Axis,  437;   Bibs,  440; 


Squamosal,  458;  Columella,  458; 
Covering-bones  of  skull,  459;  Vo- 
mer, 459  ;  Palato-quadrate,  459 ; 
Quadrate,  4^60;  Pterygoids,  461;  Pala- 
tines, 461  ;  Maxilla,  462;  Hyoid,472; 
Fore-limb,  481 ;  Toes,  489 ;  Dermal 
muscles,  493 ;  Intercostal  do.,  496 ; 
Masticatory  do.,  497 ;  Brain,  507 ; 
Optic  bnlb,  529 ;  Ductus  endolymph- 
aticus,  534;  Tympanic  cavity,  537; 
Palate,  546;  Nasal  glands,  548; 
Organ  of  Jacobson,  548 ;  Teeth,  550, 
552 ;  Labial  glands,  553 ;  Stomach, 
557;  Mid-gut,  561;  Hind-gut,  562; 
Liver,  564  •  Mesentery,  565 ;  Larynx, 
570;  Lungs,  578  ;  Heart,  581 ;  Caro- 
tids, 587  ;  Epig^astric  veins,  695  ; 
Ovaries,  613;  Testes,  614;  Copula, 
tory  organs,  621. 

Ophiothrix— Figure,  202. 

Ophiura — ^Anus,  199 ;  Generative  organs, 
225. 

Ophiurida — Larva,  196;  Bays,  196;  Anus, 
199;  Calcareous  skeleton  of  larva, 
202 ;  Integument,  203 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  212 ;  Stone-canal,  222 ;  Gener- 
ative organs,  224. 

OphrydisQ — Anal  opening,  85. 

Opilionea — ^Viscetal  nerves,  259. 

Opilionida— Eyes,  265;  CoBca,  270;  He- 
patio  tbues,  275 ;  Malpighlan  vessels, 
276 ;  Circulatory  system,  284 ;  Tra- 
chesB,  291 ;  Germinal  glands,  297. 

Opisthobranchiata — Shell,  323 ;  Tentacles, 
326;  Urticating  cells,  329;  Bhino- 
phor,  352 ;  Visual  organs,  354 ;  Jaws, 
360  ;  Salivary  glands,  364 ;  Heart, 
371 ;  Vessels,  373 ;  Circulation  in, 
373  ;  Excretory  organs,  377 ;  Uterus, 
383. 

Orangf — Centrale,  482. 

Orohesella — ^Ventral  chord,  258. 

Oreaster — ^Arms,  195. 

Omithorhynchus — Ethmoid,  466;  Atrio- 
ventricular valve,  584. 

Omithoscelida — ^Tarsus,  489. 

Orthagoriscus — Spinal  chord,  611. 

Orthoceratit«s — Shell,  332. 

Orthoptera  —  Thorax,  237 ;  Gnathites, 
246 ;  Dermal  skeleton,  249 ;  Ventral 
chord,  258 ;  Nervus  recurrens,  259  ; 
Auditory  vesicle,  262;  Tympanmn, 
262  ;  Masticatory  stomach,  272 ;  In. 
gluvies,  272;  Mid-gut,  272;  Hind- 
gut,  273;  Salivary  glands,  274, 
Ovary,  302;  Testis,  804;  Seminal 
elements,  306. 

Orycteropus — Uterus,  616. 

Ostraclon — Carapace,  424. 

Ostracoda — ^Appendages,  238  ;  Gnathites, 
239 ;  Branchiao,  243 ;  Dermal  skele. 
ton,  249 ;  Seminal  elements,  305. 

Ostrea — Muscles,  343 ;  Genital  canal,  381. 

Owls — External  ear,  538. 
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Ox — ^Manns,  483. 

Oxynris — Alimentarj  canal,  159. 

Pagoras — ^Ventral  chord,  254;  Male  organs, 

295. 
PaUnoras — ^Ventral  chord,  254 ;  Livor,  276. 
FalflBOtheriiini — Manns,  483. 
Palndioella — Alimentary  canal,  169. 
Palndina — Nervoos  system,  348  ;  Pignre, 

371 ;    Albuminiparoos    gland,    385  s 

Penis,  386. 
Pandora — Generative  organs,  3S1. 
Panorpa — Masticatory  stomach,  272. 
Paradoxnms  —  Dorao-liunbar    vertebrae, 

437. 
Paramoeciuft — ^Trichocyst,  79;  Pharynx, 

85 ;  Flgare,  85 ;  Contractile  vesicles 

86. 
Passeres — Stomach,  558. 
•Patellit— Branohisd,  337;    Badnla,    360; 

Excretory  org^ans,  377 ;  Gtorm-glands, 

385. 
Pecten — Byssos  gland,  329;   Branohiad, 

337;   Mnscles,   343;    Ganglia,   346; 

Tentacles,  352 ;  Yisoal  organs,  353  ; 

Organ  of  Bojanni^  376;  Generative 

organs,  381. 
Pectinaria — Branchial  tentacles,  135. 
Pedicellina  —  Tentacles,    134 ;    Nervous 

system,  146. 
Pelagia — ^Larvsa,  99 ;  Marginal  filaments, 

102 ;  Marginal  vesicles,  110. 
Pelobates  —  VertebrsB,    432 ;    Tympanic 

cavity,  637. 
Penelopidse — Copnlatory  organs,  621. 
Pennaria — Buds,  95. 
PennatnUda — Skeleton,  106;  Generative 

organs,  123, 
Pentacrinns — Ambnlacral  groove,  204. 
Pentacta — Gavierian  organs,  216. 
Pentastomnm — Gtenorative  organs,  298. 
Perameles — ^Tympanic  bone,  4iS6. 
Perennibranchiata  —  Branchial     arches, 

471;  Mnscles  of  branchial  skeleton, 

497;   Eyelids,   532;    External   gills, 

645 ;  Lnngs,  572 ;  Cephalic  arfceries, 

686. 
Peripatns — ^Form  of,  287;   Appendages, 

238, 244 ;  Spinning  glands,  250 ;  Mus- 

onlar  system,  251 ;  Nervous  do.,  255 ; 

Enteric  canal,  270 ;  Salivary  glands, 

273;  Circulatory  system,  283;  Tra- 

chesD,  286. 
Perisossodactyla — ^Nipples,   422;    Dorso- 

lumbar  vertebrsB,  436 ;  Manus,  483 ; 

Pelvis,  486;  Third  trochanter,  490. 
Peritricha--Cilia,  79. 
Perlida— Tracheal   gills,    247,  289;    Ec 

dysis,  289. 
Petalosticha — Ambulacra,  199. 
Petaurista — Tympanic  bone,  466. 
Petromyzon — ^Auditory  capsule,  448;  Ol- 
factory organ,  625 ;  Ear,  538  ;  Bespi- 

ratory  organs,  542 ;  Aorta,  585. 


Phalangium — Generative  organs,  296. 

PhaUusia—Mantle,  394. 

Pharyngobranchiata — Branchial  arches, 
470. 

Phascolomys — ^Turbinate  bones,  5-17. 

Phascolosoma — ^Alimentary  canal,  161. 

Pheruseidae — Branchial  tentacles,  135. 

Phoca — ^Turbinate  bones,  517;  Stomach, 
558 ;  Pancreas  Aselli,  600. 

Pholas — Nervous  system,  345. 

Phronimo — Optic  nerves,  253 ;  Heart,  280. 

Phryganida— Tracheal  gills,  247,  273. 

Phrynida  —  Gnathitos,  244  ;  Nervous 
system,  256;  Eyes,  265;  Enteric 
canal,  269 ;  Lungs,  291. 

PhylactoloDma — ^Muscular  system,  14-1. 

Phyllodoce — Visceral  nerves,  187;  Pro- 
boscis, 163. 

Phyllopoda — Shell,  235;  Appondagoa, 
238 ;  Ventral  chord,  254;  Eyes,  265 ; 
Liver,  275;  Heart,  280. 

PhyUosoma — Liver,  275;  Germ-glands, 
294. 

Physemoria — Ectoderm,  103. 

Physoklisti — ^Air-bladder,  667* 

PhysophoridiB — Nectocalyces,  96 ;  Air- 
sac,  97 ;  Generative  organs,  121. 

Physostomi — Caudal  region,  431;  Bibs, 
438 ;  Air-bladder,  567. 

Pinna — Visceral  ganglia,  346;  Visual 
organ,  353;  Benal  ducts,  376;  Genital 
canal,  381. 

Pinnipedia  —  Auditory  meatus,  639  ; 
Buccal  glands,  553 ;  Thymus,  600 ; 
Benal  organs,  605. 

Pipi^— Sacrum,  483;  Atlas,  437;  Eusta^ 
chian  tube,  637 ;  Tongue,  651. 

Piscicola — ^Vascular  system,  167;  Gene- 
rative organs,  181. 

Placentalia — Foramen  ovale,  681. 

Placophora — Groove,  318;  foot,  821 ; 
Tentacles,  326 ;  Spicules,  880 ;  Bran- 
ohiso,  336,  337;  Nervous  system, 
344;  Liver,  865;  Auricles,  869; 
Excretory  organs,  375  ;  Genorativo 
organs,  380. 

Planaria — ^Tentacles,  132;  Livor,  165; 
Coelom,  165 ;  Excretory  organs,  177 1 
Genital  pore,  181. 

Planorbidfl&— Lung,  339 ;  Crop,  361. 

Planorbis — Blood-fluid,  875. 

Platyholminthes— Form,  129 ;  Mouth,  129 ; 
Integument,  136;  Dermal  glands, 
141 ;  Muscular  system,  1 12 ;  Mus- 
cnlar  fibres,  144;  Nervous  system, 
145 ;  Sexual  organs,  184 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  157;  Livor,  165;  Excretory 
organs  175 ;  Generative  organs,  179. 

Platyrhini-l-Turbinato  bones,  647. 

Ploctot>|v,.iu\— l^o^y  pVaios,  421. 

PloionS^rr  .«ntv  ol  ^^^^^  ^61- 

PleuroC^^'^^lii--^'^^*'    ^^»     Salivary 
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Plourodonts — Teeth,  551. 

Picaroma — Generative  orpins,  293. 

Plourophyllidia — Branchioc,  338. 

Plamatella — AHmentaiy  canal,  160. 

Plamnlaria — Colonies,  89. 

Pnenmodormon — R^jspiratory  organs,  889; 
Olfactory  organs,  852;  Liver,  366; 
Hermaphrodite  glands,  382;  Copu- 
latory  organ,  885. 

Poeoilopoda — Development,  284 ;  Abdo- 
men, 285 ;  Branohia),  242 ;  Liver, 
275 ;  Circnlatory  system,  282 ;  Gene- 
rative organs,  296. 

Fodinema — Colomella,  458. 

Podophthalma — Eye-stalk,  267. 

Podophrya — Nucleus,  89. 

Polyacanthus — Branchial  lamella),  544. 

Polycera — Vessels,  372. 

PolydesmuB — Renal  tsoncretions,  278. 

PolygfordiuB — Cilia,  188;  Muscular  sys. 
tem,  142 ;  Cophalio  pits,  158. 

Polymorphina — Shells,  81. 

Polyptems  —  Vertebral  column,  429 ; 
Ribs,  438;  Brain,  505;  External 
gills,  545. 

Polyaoa — Skeleton,  82. 

Pontolimax — Branchia),  889. 

Porifera — Ectoderm,  108 ;  Skeleton,  106 ; 
Sexual  organs,  119. 

Porpita — Air-sac,  97. 

Priapulus — Alimentary  canal,  161. 

Primates — Nipples,  422;  Epistemum,  444 
Interparietal,  464;  Turbinate  bones 
465;  Tympanic,  466;  Hyoid,  472 
Manns,  482;  Hallux,  491;  Cerebellum 
510;  Pons  Varolii,  510;  Uvula,  549 
Stomach,  558;  Vena)  cavaD,  592 
Renal  organs,  605 ;  Penis,  628. 

Pristiurus — Ovaries,  64. 

Prooyon — Dorso-lumbar  vertebrro,  487. 

ProporuB — Auditory  organ,  156. 

Prorhynchus — ^Alimentary  canal,  157. 

Prorodon  —  Contractile  bands,  80 ; 
Pharynx,  85. 

Prosimii  —  Nipples,  422 ;  Ca)ca,  662, 
Uterus,  616. 

ProBobranchiata — Epipodium,  824 ;  Cere- 
bral ganglia,  847 ;  Ommatophor,  859; 
Jaws,  860 ;  Crop,  861 ;  Salivary 
glands,  864 ;  Germ-glands,  885. 

Proteus — Vertebra),  482 ;  Thyroid  gland, 
554;  Stomach,  557;  Mid-gut,  561; 
Larynx,  570  j  Lungs,  572;  Blood, 
corpuscles,  677 ;  Auricle,  580. 

Protista  —  Cilia,  89;  Conjugation,  52; 
Spores,  87. 

Protopterus — Pin,  477;  External  gills, 
645 ;  Air-bladders,  568 ;  Conns  arte- 
riosus, 578. 

Protozoa — Review  of,  75;  Bibliogfraphy, 
77 ;  Supporting  organs,  81 ;  Respira- 
tion in,  85 ;  Sensory  organs,  86. 

Protracheata — Enteric  canal,  269;  Tra- 
chese,  286 ;  Generative  organs,  296. 


Protula— Tentacles,  133. 

Psendoneuroptera— Thorax,239;Qnathite8, 
245;  Feet,  246;  Ventral  chord,  258; 
Enteron,  272;  Malpighian  vessels, 
277 ;  Tracheal  system,  289. 

Psittacido) — Tongue,  551 ;  Caeca,  562. 

Psolus — ^Ambulacra,  199. 

Ptoraster — Arms,  196. 

Pterocera — Siphon,  823. 

Pteiropoda— Velum,  822;  Mantle,  322; 
Foot,  323,  824;  Shell,  332,  Muscles, 
343 ;  Nervous  system,  349 ;  Buccal 
ganglia,  351 ;  Tentacles,  352 ;  Olfac- 
tory organs,  852;  Auditory  vesicles, 
357 ;  Alimentary  canal,  358 ;  Radula, 
360;  Stomach,  362;  £iyer,  866; 
Heart,  871 ;  Vessels,  372 ;  Generative 
organs,  381 ;  Hermaphrodite  glands, 
883 ;  Receptaculum  seminis,  38-1: ; 
Copulatory  organ,  885. 

Pterotrachea — Shell,  823;  Sensory  organs, 
854;  Ommatophor,  859;  Recepta- 
culum seminis,  885. 

Pterygfota — Gnathites,  245;  Ventral  chord, 
268 ;  Tracheae,  288. 

Pulex— Ventral  chord,  259. 

Pulmonata — Shell,  832  ;  Salivary  glands, 
364;  Excretory  organs,  377 ;  Herma- 
phrodite glands,  883. 

Pnpipara — ^Ventral  chord,  259. 

Purpura  —  Dermal  glands,  329 ;  Anal 
glands,  862. 

P^cnogonida — Nervous  system,  256;  Eyes, 
26i5;  Ca)ca,269;  Circulatory  system, 
284;  Tracheae,  291;  Generative 
organs,  299. 

Python— Skull,  460;  Larynx,  569;  Veins, 
691 ;  Copulatory  organs,  621. 

Pyrosoma — Stolo  prolifer,  896;  Lumi- 
nous organs,  294 ;  Muscular  system, 
895;  Nervous  system,  396 ;  Languets, 
401;  Branchial  slits,  402;  Sexual 
organs,  407. 

Pyrula — Coclom,  867. 

Radiolaria — Central     capsule,     76,     82; 

Shells,   81;    Skeleton,   82;    Figure, 

82 ;  Spores,  87. 
Rana — Stei'num,    442  ;    Palato-quadrate, 

457;  Shoulder-girdle,  476;   Larynx, 

569. 
Baptorea— Optic    bulb,    629;    Turbinate 

bone,  547 ;  Stomach,  558. 
RatitaB — Sternum,  448;   Shoulder-girdle, 

476 ;  Precoracoid,  476 ;  Clavicle,  477 ; 

M.    pyramidalis,    496;    Lymphatic 

hearts,  699;  Copulatory  organs,  621. 
Rays — ^Dermal  denticles,  424  j  Articular 

processes,  487 ;  Hyomandibular,449; 

Shoulder-girdle,    474 ;     Protoptery- 

gium,   478;    Electric    organs,    500; 

Vag^B,  621 ;  Gelatinous  tubes,  524 ; 

Naml  groove,  626;  Branchial  clefts, 

648. 
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Benilla— Pore,  117. 

HeptiU%— Vertical  fringe,  415;  Coriam, 
417;  Scales,  417;  Dermal  bones,  425  ; 
Vertebral  colnmn,  429;  Atlas,  437; 
Axis,  437 ;  Bibs,  440;  Stemnm,  443 ; 
Epistemnm,  444;  Squamosal,  458; 
Fostfirontals,  459;  Nasal  cavities, 
460;  Hard  palate,  460;  Branchial 
skeleton,  4G9 ;  Hyoid,  471 ;  Shoulder- 
girdle,  476;  Ilium,  484;  Fore-limb, 
481 ;  Toes,  490 ;  Dermal  muscles, 
493 ;  Intercostal  muscles,  495 ;  Masti- 
I  eatery  muscles,  497;  Brachial  plexus, 

514;  Crural  plexus,  515;  Sacral 
plexus,  515;  Odblet-shaped  organs, 
5^;  Gustatory  organ,  525;  Lens, 
681;  ^tic  muscles,  531;  Eyelids, 
532 ;  Lachrymal  glands,  532 ;  La- 
chrymal  ducts,  533 ;  Lfl^na,  536 ; 
Tympanic  cavity,  537 ;  External  ear, 
538;  Buccal  cavity,  549;  Teeth, 
550;  Tongue,  552;  Labial  glands, 
553;  Thyroid  gland,  554;  Enteron, 
555;  Stomach,  597;  Hind-gut,  562; 
Cloaca,  563;  Epiglottis,  571;  Trachea, 
571;  Lungs,  573;  Blood-corpuscles, 
576;  Heart,  587;  Jugpilar  veins,  590; 
Venod  vertebrales,  591 ;  Cardinal 
veins,  591 ;  Superior  venae  cava),  591 ; 
Ductus  Cuvieri,  591 ;  Benal  veins, 
594;  Lymphatic  hearts,  599;  Feyerian 
glands,  600;  Thymus,  600;  Benal 
organs,  609;  Egg,  609;  Yolk,  609; 
Cloaca,  620. 

Bhizocephalar— Mantle,  236;  Eyes,  264; 
Enteric  canal,  269. 

Bhizocrinus — Figure,  197. 

Bhizo|>oda — Sensory  organs,  42 ;  Aliment- 
ary  canal,  47 ;  Protoplasm,  76 ;  Pseu- 
dopodia,  78 ;  Spores,  87. 

Bhombifera — Bony  plates,  424. 

Bhynconella — Excretory  organs,  313. 

Bodentia — Nipples,  422  ;  Epistemum, 
414 ;  Interparietals,  464 ;  Hyoid, 
472;  Centrale,  482;  Pelvis,  486; 
Fibula,  490;  Cerebral  hemispheres, 
509;  Buccal  pouches,  549;  Teeth, 
552 ;  Stomach,  558 ;  Csecum,  562 ; 
Liver,  564 ;  Vena)  cava),  592 ;  Benal 
organs,  605;  Uterus,  616;  Testes, 
618 ;  VesiculsB  seminales,  618 ;  Pros- 
tatic glands,  619 ;  Copulatory  organs, 
622 ;  Tyson's  glands,  624. 

Botalia — ^Figure,  78. 

Botatoria — Segmentation,  129;  Cilia,  138; 
Wheel  organ,  138 ;  Dermal  carapace, 
139;  Tubes,  139;  Nervous  system, 
146;  TactUe  8eta>,  152;  Visual 
organs,  154;  Alimentary  canal,  160; 
Glandular  organs  of  enteron,  174; 
Ccclom,  166 ;  Excretory  organs,  174 ; 
Generative  organs,  190. 

Bumioantia — Interparietal,  464;  Cuboid, 
490 ;     Tapetum,    530  ;     Accessoiy 


cavities  of  nose,  548;  Sinus  mazil. 
lary,  548 ;  Stenonian  ducts,  548 ;  Sto- 
mach, 559. 

Saccobranchus — Branchial  tubes,  545. 

Saennris — ^Vascujar  system,  168. 

Sagitta — Nervous  system,  149 ;  Eyes,  15-1. 

Salamandrina — Vertebra?,  432, 433;  Hind, 
limb,  488;  Trunk  muscles,  494;  M. 
pyramidales,496;  Lungps,  573;  Heart, 
581;  Lymph  spaces,  5^;  Vagus,  517; 
Eyelids,  532 ;  External  gills,  545. 

Salmo — Notochord,  427  ;  Cartilaginous 
cranium,  450 ;  Mandibular  apparatus, 
454;  Enteron,  556;  Kidneys,  604; 
Ovaries,  610. 

Salpa — Stole  prolifer,  391;  Asexual  form, 
392 ;  Sexual  form,  392 ;  Muscular  sys- 
tem, 395 ;  Nervous  syi^em,  895 ;  Sen- 
sory organs,  397;  Ciliated  gp:t)ove, 
897;  Visual  organs,  397;  Ventral 
groove,  402;  Enteron,  404;  Nucleus, 
404 ;  Heart,  405 ;  Sexual  organs,  407. 

Saltatoria— Thorax,  287. 

Saphenia — Tentacles,  102. 

Sapphirina — Female  organs,  294. 

Sarcoptes — Trachea?,  291. 

Sarcorhamphus — Veins,  591. 

SarsiadoD — Gastrovascular  system,  116. 

Saurii — Centra  of  vertebrw,  433 ;  Pro- 
cesses of  do.,  438 ;  Caudal  do.,  484 , 
Bibs,  438 ;  Sternum,  442 ;  Columella, 
458,  538;  Vomer,  459;  Lachrymal; 
459 ;  Pterygoids,  461 ;  Palatines,  461  i 
Maxilla,  462;  Shoulder-girdle,  476; 
Carpus,  481 ;  Hium,  484 ;  Pubis,  485 ; 
Tarsus,  489 ;  Intercostal  muscles,  496 ; 
Masticatory  do.,  497 ;  Brain,  507 ; 
Sclerotic,  530;  Eyelids,  532;  Ductus 
endolymphaticuB,  534 ;  External  ear, 
538;  Nasal  glands,  548;  Organ  of 
Jacobson,  548;  Teeth,  550;  Tongue, 
552:  Labial  glands,  558;  Hind-gut, 
562;  Liver,  56-i;  Mesentery,  &BS; 
Lungs,  573;  Heart,  581;  Arterial 
arches,  582;  Carotids,  507;  Arterisa 
intercostales,  589;  Epigastric  veinp, 
595;  Oviducts,  618;  Testes,  614; 
Vasa  deferentia,  614;  Mulleriaa 
duct,  615;  Allantois,  620;  Copula- 
tory organs,  621. 

Sanropsida — Vertebral  colunm,  483 ; 
Skull,  457 ;  Ischiac  arteries,  589. 

Scaphopoda — Appendages,  326 ;  Nervous 
system,  347 ;  Visual  organs,  858 ; 
Auditory  vesicles,  857;  Alimentary 
canal,  858. 

Schizopoda — Branchio?,  241 ;  Heart,  281 ; 
Female  organs,  294;  Male  organs, 
295  ;  Seminal  elements,  305. 

Schizostomeso — ^Alimentary  canal,  157. 

Scincoidea Dermal  bones,  425. 

Scinrus-^XJterBS,  ^^^• 


Scoleina- 


-B^Ytl^» 


\    glands,   141 J    Nerve 
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trunks,  149;  Ganglia,  130;  Yoscalar 
system,  168;  Excretory  organs, 
176. 

Scolopcudra — Salivary  glands,  271;  Liver, 
274;  Malpiglnau  vessels,  276;  Cir- 
culatory system,  284 ;  Generative  or- 
gans, 299. 

Scomber — Trunk  muscles,  494;  Appen- 
dices pylorica?,  560. 

Scorpionoa — Metameres,  237;  Cheliccro;, 
244;  Integument,  248;  Poison  glands, 
250 ;  Nervous  system,  256 ;  Eye,  265 ; 
Enteric  canal,  269;  Hind-gut,  270; 
Salivary  glands,  274;  Hepatic  tubes, 
275;  Malpighian  vessels,  276;  Cir- 
culatory system,  28  (;  Lungs,  291; 
Generative  organs,  297. 

Soutigera — Tracheto,  288. 

ScyllaDa— Branchiae,  338;  Stomach,  362; 
Vessels,  372 ;  Excretory  organs,  377. 

Soyllinm — Brain,  501;  Olfactory  organs, 
525;  Branchial  cavity,  543 ;  Ovaries, 
611. 

Scymnns — ^Arachnoid,  513. 

Spyphostoma — Gastrovascular  system, 
116. 

Segestria — Tracheo?,  291 ;  Ovaries,  297. 

Selachii — Cartilage  cells,  26;  Anterior 
appendages,  414;  Dermal  denticles, 
423 ;  Vertebral  column,  429 ;  Trans- 
verse processes,  431 ;  Fin-rays,  432 ; 
Bibs,  439;  Cranium,  447;  Palate- 
quadirate,  448 ;  Hyoid,  448 ;  Mandi- 
bular apparatus,  453 ;  Branchial 
skeleton,  468;  Hyoid  arch,  469; 
Copula)  of  hyoid,  469;  Archip- 
terygium,  473;  Anterior  appendages, 
474;  Shoulder-girdle,  474;  S'in, 
477 ;  Pelvic-girdle,  484 ;  Ventral  fin, 
487 ;  Dermal  muscles,  494 ;  Muscles 
of  branchial  skeleton,  497;  Olfac- 
tory lobes,  50-4;  Thalamencephalon, 
604 ;  Mesencephalon,  505 ;  Sinus 
rhomboidalis,  505 ;  Medulla  oblon- 
•  gata,  505  ;  0|)tic  nerve,  515 ;  Co- 
phalio  nerves,  516 ;  Vagus,  517 ; 
Facial  nerve,  517;  Glossophar- 
yngeal, 518  ;  Gelatinous  tubes,  524 ; 
Olfactory  organs,  525 ;  Sclerotic,  529; 
Ciliary  processes,  530;  Tapetum, 
530;  Eyelids,  532;  Vestibule,  534; 
Otoliths,  536;  Spiracle,  537;  Bran- 
chial poaches,  542 ;  Spiraoular  cleft, 
542 ;  Branchial  lamellaD,  544;  Teeth, 
550;  Enteron,  555;  Stomachj  557; 
Spiral  valve,  560;  Hind-gut,  562; 
Aor-bladder,  567;  Abdominal  pore, 
574;  Conus  arteriosus,  578;  Bran- 
chial  arteries,  579 ;  Aorta,  585 ; 
Spleen,  600;  Thymus,  6C0;  Archine- 
phric  duct,  602 ;  Kidney,  603 ; 
Nephrostomata,  603 ;  Mullerian  duct, 
603;  Eggs,  609;  Yolk,  6C9;  Sperm, 
6C9;    Ovaries,   610,   611;  Germinal 


glands,  611;  Epigonal  Organ,  611 
Copulatory    organs,     611;    Cloaca, 
619. 

Sepia — Mantle,  325 ;  Copulatory  organs, 
327  ;  Respiratory  organs,  340 ;  In- 
ternal skeleton,  341 ;  Buccal  ganglia, 
351 ;  Eye,  355 ;  Auditory  plate,  357 ; 
Cajca,  363;  Liver,  366;  Pouches  of 
Needham,  357. 

Sepiada)— Fins,  325;  Arms,  326;  Os 
sepiso,  334 ;  Arteries,  374. 

Sepiola — Liver,  366. 

Sergestes — Auditory  vesicles,  261. 

Sorpula — Tentacles,  133;  Stalk  of  oper- 
culum, 134 ;  Ganglionic  chain,  149. 

Serranus — ^Hermaphrodite  arrangements, 
611. 

Sertularia — Colonies,  93 ;  Tests,  164. 

Shad— Beard,  52^4. 

Shark— Skin,  423;  Dermal  denticles,  423  ; 
Caudal  region,  -431. 

Sialida — Salivary  glands,  274. 

Siredon — Vertebra?,  432  ;  Auditory  ossi- 
cles, 538. 

Siphoniata — Siphons,  320. 

Siphonophora — ^Division  of  labour  in,  95  ; 
Colonies,  95 ;  Neotocalyces,  96 ; 
Figure,  96 ;  Nutritive  persons,  96 ; 
Protective  persons,  97;  Tentacular 
persons,  97 ;  Generative  persons,  97 ; 
Cilia,  101) :  Muscular  system,  108; 
Gastric  system,  114;  Pigmented  in- 
vestment of  stomach,  118;  Separa- 
tion of  sexes,  120 ;  Gonerativo 
products,  121. 

Silurus — Lymph  sinuses,  599. 

SimisD — Liver,  564;  Uterus,  616;  Hymen 
616, 

Singing  Birds —Syrinx,  572. 

Siphonostoma  —  Tentacles,  133,  135 ; 
Degeneration  in,  236  ;  Ovaries, 
293. 

Sipnnculus — Cerebral  mass,  148;  Gan- 
glion cells,  148;  Alimentary  canal, 
161,  162 ;  Vascular  system,  171 ; 
Excretory  organs,  176, 

Siren — Blood-corpuscles,  676. 

Sirenia — ^Nipples,  422 ;  Caudal  vertebra?, 
436. 

Smynthurus — Trachea),  288, 

Solaster — Arms,  196;  Alimentary  canal, 
213. 

Solen — Gkmglia,  345. 

Solenogastres — Ventral  surface,  130; 
Aciouli,  189 ;  Nervous  system,  151 ; 
Groove,  318. 

Solidungula  —  Fore-limb,  483  ;  Venaj 
cava),  592. 

Sorex— Jngal,  466;  Coracoid,  476. 

Spatangidse — Semita),  201;  Dermal  skele- 
ton,  205;  Spines,  206;  Muscular 
system,  207;  Blood-ressels,  218; 
Water-vascular  ring,  220;  Stone- 
canal,  222 ;  Generative  organs,  226. 
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Splunodomm — ^Intogamcnt,  138. 

8|diiiix — -DigcstiTe  organs,  270. 

SphenodoD— Ribs,  440 ;  Quadiate,  461. 

Spiden — ChelioerB&,  24-i;  Spines  or  seto, 
250 ;  Spinning  glands,  250;  Nerrons 
system,  256;  Cerebral  ganglia,  256; 
^e,  265 ;  Digestive  organs,  269. 

Spio— Dermal  glands,  141. 

SfHrochona — Carapace,  83. 

Spirorbis — Stalk  of  opercnlinn,  134. 

Spirostomom  —  Contractile  band?,  80 ; 
Kncleolas,  87. 

Spirola— Shell,  834. 

Spondyhis— SheU,  330. 

Spongiie — Gastmla,  98 1  Tentacles,  101 ; 
IntegmDant,  103 ;  Alimentary  canal, 
111;  Gfistric  system,  112;  Lipo- 
gastxia,  113;  Sexual  organs,  119; 
O^  124. 

Spongilla — ^Ampbidiscs,  106. 

Sqnatina — Protopteryginm,  478;  Arach- 
noid,  513 ;  Enteric  canal,  560 ;  Heart, 
578. 

Sqoilla — Brancbia?,  241 ;  Nervons  system, 
253. 

Stanridinm — ^Tentacles,  93. 

Stentor — Contractile  bEtnds,  30;  Shells, 
83  ;  Anal  opening,  85. 

Stephanoceros — ^Whecl  organ,  138. 

Stomaspis — Respiration  in,  136 ;  Cere, 
bial  mass,  148 ;  Ganglion  cells,  148  ; 
Yascnlar  system,  171  ;  Excretory 
organs,  176. 

Stomapoda — Liver,  276 ;  Heart,  281. 

Strepsiptera — Wings,  248;  Male  organs, 
304. 

Strombus — Siphon,  323. 

Strathimes— Sacrum,  435;  Skull,  4G0; 
Toes,  490  ;  Pecten,  530;  Harsupium, 
531 ;  Turbinate  bones,  547 ;  Lym- 
phatic hearts,  599;  Copulatory  or- 
gans, 621. 

Stnriones — Dermal  bones,  426 ;  Vertebral 
column,  430;  Bibs,  439;  Cartilagi- 
nous cranium,  450;  Mandibular 
apparatus,  458;  Operculum,  455; 
Goblet-shaped  organs,  523;  Ciliary 
processes,  530;  Branchial  lamcllop, 
544 ;  Thymus,  600. 

Sninar-Nipplos,  422;  Manns,  483. 

Suctoria — Pseudopodia,  83. 

Swans — Trachea,  572. 

Sycaltis — Skeleton,  106. 

Sycones — Ectoderm,  103  ;  Gastric  sys- 
tem, 113. 

SyllideD — Parapodia,  184;  Visual  organs, 
155. 

SynaptsD — Ambulacra,  198 ;  Tentacles, 
200 ;  Calcareous  anchor,  206 ;  Inte- 
gument, 206;  Internal  skeleton,  207; 
Muscular  system,  208 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  214 ;  Figure  of,  223 ;  Polian 
vesicles,  223  ;  Water-vessels,  223 ; 
Hermaphrodite  organs,  226. 


Syncorrne—Tentaclcii,  93;  Figure  of,  98* 
Syncorynida; — Cormi,  9*. 


Tienia — Segmentation,  129 ;  Cystic  frarm, 
131;  Aciculi,  140;  Female  oigani, 
182. 

Tamoya — ^Marginal  filaments,  lOS. 

Tanais — Anditory  vesicles,  261. 

Tapir— Manus,  482. 

Tardigrada— Eye,266;  Generative  organi, 
298. 

Talpo— Manus,  482. 

Teleoeanrii — Dermal  bones,  4^ 

Tegeneria— Tracheie,  291. 

Teleoetei — Bony  plates,  424;  Vertebral 
oolnmn,  430;  Transverse  processes, 
431 ;  Caudal  region,  431 ;  Fin  ravs, 
432;  Articular  processes,  437 1  Ribs, 
439;  Cranium  (cartilaginous)  450; 
Sphenoids,  452;  Mandibular  appa- 
ratus, 453;  Operculum,  456;  Bran* 
chial  arches,  469;  Shoulder-girdle^ 
474;  Thoracic  fin,  478;  Pelvic- 
girdle,  18-1 ;  Ventral  fin,  487 ;  Dermal 
muscles,  492;  Muscles  of  branchial 
skeleton,  497 ;  Olfactory  lobes,  604 ; 
Thalamcncephalon,  60i ;  Mesen- 
cephalon, 506;  Sinus  rhomMdalis, 
505 ;  Optic  nerves,  515 ;  Facial 
nerves,  517 ;  Glossopharyngeal,  518 1 
Vagus,  521;  Goblot-sliapod  organs, 
523;  Mucous  canals,  524;  Lateral 
lino,  524;  Olfactory  organs,  525; 
Sclerotic,  529;  Optic  muscles,  531 1 
Eyelids,  *532 ;  Ductus  endolympha- 
tiouB,  534  ;  Astcriscns,  536  ;  Bran- 
chial clefts,  513  ;  Spiracnlar  cleft, 
513  ;  Branchial  lamella^,  544 1 
Teeth,  550;  Enteron,  555;  Fore- 
gut,  556  ;  Stomach,  557  ;  Mid- 
gut, 559  ;  Air. bladder,  567  ;  Bnllms 
arteriosus,  578 ;  Branchial  arteries, 
579 ;  Aorta,  585  ;  Thymus,  600 ; 
Kidney,  603,601;  Yolk,  609;  Ovaries, 
610 ;  Cloaca,  619. 

Tonthredineo) — Feet,  246 ;  Cement  glands, 
303. 

Terebella—Tentaclos,  183;  Branchial  do., 
135 ;  Vascular  system,  169. 

Torebratula— Circlet  of  cilia,  807  ;  Mus- 
cular system,  307 ;  Nervous  system, 
310 ;  Excretory  organs,  313. 

Tormos — Nervous  system,  257. 

Termites — Malpighian  vessels,  277. 

Testicardines— Stalk,  808;  Shell,  308; 
Skeleton  of  arms,  308 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  311 ;  Generative  organs,  813. 

Totractinia — Tontaolos,  09. 

TotrarhynchuB J^cicuU,  140. 

Thalas8ema-^T?--|.ctory  organs,  176. 

Thaliacl»-~8.  V^^'-.^oUtcT,  ti9\. 

Thanmantiai*  ^"  A-atTO^«cvx\a^    system, 
115. 
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Theoidiam — Mofcamores,  307 ;  Generative 
organs,  313. 

Thecomedosae — Organisation,  98  ;  Scy- 
phostoma  form,  98;  Strobila,  99; 
Ephyra  form,  99 ;  Disoophora  of,  99. 

Theoosomata — ^Volum,  318,  321 ;  Head, 
324. 

Tholyphonns — Ncrvona  system,  256. 

Thomisus — Trachea,  291. 

Thoracostraca — Optic  nervas,  253  ;  Ven- 
tral chord,  254;  Heart,  281 ;  Female 
organs,  294. 

Thylaoinus — Marsnpial  bones,  407. 

Thysanopoda — Branchiae,  242. 

Thysanozoon — Tentacles,  133;  Alimentary 
canal,  158. 

Thysanura — Gnathites,  245;  Feet,  246; 
Ventral  chord,  258 ;  Eye,  265;  Enteric 
canal,  272;  Trachea?,  288. 

Tinoa — Ck)blet.8haped  organs,  523. 

Tintinnus — Shells,  83. 

Tipnlid»— Eye,  267. 

Toads— Sperm,  669. 

Tomopteris — Cienerative  organs,  189. 

Torpedo— Electric  organs,  500,  505. 

Tortrix— Hyoid,  472. 

Toacan — ^Tongne,  552. 

Traoheata — Development,  234 ;  Appen. 
dages,  238,  243 ;  Antennro,  244;  Ner- 
vons  system,  255;  Salivary  glands, 
273 ;  Liver,  275 ;  Malpighian  vessels, 
276,  286;  Fat  body,  278;  Eenal  con- 
cretions, 278  ;  Circulatory  system, 
282;  Tracheae,  286. 

Traohelius — Contractile  vesicles,  86. 

Trachynema — ^Tentacles,  102,  107  ;  Mar- 
ginal yesicles,  110. 

Tragolida — Stomach,  559. 

Trematoda — Sporocvst,  131  ;  Cercariro, 
131 ;  Cilia,  137 ;  Acicnli,  139 ;  Stylets, 
141 ;  Dermal  glands,  141 ;  Snckers, 
143  ;  Nervous  system,  146 ;  Visceral 
nerves,  151 ;  Visual  organs,  153 ; 
Alimentary  canal,  157 ;  Glandular 
organ  of  cnteron,  164 ;  Liver,  165  ; 
Excretory  organs,  178  ;  Generative 
organs,  179 ;  Pore,  183. 

Tremoctopus — Hectocotylised  arms,  327. 

Tricocephalus — Muscular  system,  143. 

Trionyx — Plastron,  426. 

Tristoma — Excretory  organs,  173. 

Triton — Lungs,  573  ;  Heart,  581. 

Tubicola>— Tube,  134  ;  SetsD,  110  ;  Visual 
organs,  155 ;  Hind-gut,  163 ;  Vascular 
system,  169.  y 

Tubifex — Generative  organs,  189;  Spcr. 
matophores,  191. 

Tubipora — Skeleton,  106. 

Tubularia — ^Buds,  95  ;  Tentacles,  101 ; 
Tests,  104;  Supporting  lamella,  107; 
Pigmented  investment  of  stomach, 
108. 

Tnnicata — General  review,  388;  Biblio- 
graphy,    389 ;    Classification,    389  ; 


Form  of  body,  390  ;  lutogumont, 
393;  Mantle,  393;  Skeleton,  391; 
Mnscalar  systcai,  391 ;  Nervous  sys- 
tem, 395  ;  Sensory  ori^ns,  397 ;  Ali- 
mentary canal,  393  ;  Ventral  groove, 
402  ;  Sexaal  organs,  406. 

Turbollaria— Mouth,  129 ;  Tentacles,  132  ; 
Epidermis,  137 ;  Rod-like  bodies, 
140  ;  Muscular  system,  142  ;  Nervous 
system,  143  ;  Visceral  nerves,  151  ; 
Tactile  seta?,  152 ;  Visual  organs,  153  ; 
Auditory  organs,  156 ;  Alimentary 
canal,  157 ;  Glandular  organs  of  en. 
teron,  164 ;  Excretory  organs,  173  ; 
Generative  organs,  179  ;  Pore,  184. 

Tylopoda — Fore-limb,  483 ;  Stomach,  559 ; 
Blood-corpuscles,  576. 

Ungulata  —  Nipples,  422  ;  Vertebral 
column,  435 ;  Paramastoids,  44>3  ; 
Clavicle,  477 ;  Fibula,  494  ;  Hallux, 
491 ;  Cerebellum,  510  ;  Uterus,  616. 

Unio — Muscles,  342  ;  Nervous  system, 
345 ;  Efferent  renal  ducts,  376,  Geni- 
tal canal,  381. 

Urodela— Vertebne,  432,  433  ;  Shoulder- 
girdle,  475 ;  Pelvic-girdle,  484 ;  Hind- 
limb,  488 ;  Brain,  505 ;  Ductus  eu- 
dolymphaticus,  534;  Auditory  os- 
sicles, 538 ;  Stomach,  537 ;  Iliac 
vein,  593  ;  Lymphatic  hearts,  599 ; 
Kidneys,  6ai;  Ureter,  601;  Cloaca, 
613. 

Uromastix — Sternum,  412. 

Ursina — Ceocum,  562. 

Ursus — Benal  organs,  605. 

Vaginioola — Shells,  83. 

Varanus — Columel1a,458 ;  Brachial  plexus, 
514;  Tongue,  552. 

Vegetable  Kingdom — Cells,  15  ;  Tissues, 
2L 

Velella — Generative  persons,  97 ;  Air-sac, 
98  ;  Hepatic  canals,  118  ;  Generative 
products,  121. 

Vermes — Gastm1a,35;  Dermal  branchia*, 
86  ;  Excretory  organs,  46  ;  Alimen- 
tary canal,  47,  48 ;  Respiratory  or- 
gans of  the  cnteron,  49 ;  Vascular 
system,  50 ;  Gemmation  in,  61 ;  Ho- 
mology  in,  64  ;  Classification,  125  ; 
Bibliography,  127;  Form  of  body 
128 ;  Segmentation,  129  ;  Muscular 
system,  142  ;  Visceral  organs,  153  ; 
Auditory  organs,  156  ;  Alimentary 
canal,  156 ;  Ccelom,  165  ;  Crenerative 
products,  190. 

Vei*tebrata — Branchial  clefts,  7;  Lungs, 
10;  Connective  tissue,  24;  Osseous 
tissno,  28;  Blood-corpuscles,  29; 
CartiUg^nous  skeleton,  38;  Muscu- 
lature,  40 ;  Excretory  organs,  47  ; 
Respiratory  organs  of  the  enteron, 
48  ;    Homology    in,    64J;     General 
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